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Preface 


This book attempts to describe and appraise our institutional equip- 
ment in a period of far-reaching and unpredictable social change. We 
are now in the midst of a great world-revolution^ comparable only to 
the dawn of history, the breakup of ancient pagan civilization in the 
later Roman Empire, and the disintegration of medieval culture in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Ours is an even more critical period 
of cultural transformation because the tempo is far swifter than in any 
earlier era of change and because the problems of control and adjustment 
involved are infinitely more complex than they were in simpler agrarian 
and provincial epochs. 

The chief reason w’hy we find ourselves encompassed by world-shaking 
changes is that our material culture — our science and technology— has 
moved ahead much more rapidly than the social institutions through 
wdiich w'e seek to control and utilize our mechanical facilities. In an era 
of dynamos, transoceanic clippers, radios, television, and automatic 
machines we still rely on institutions wdiich had reached maturity in 
the days of Abraham Lincoln — ^many of them at the time of George 
Washington. The social thinking and institutions of the stagecoach eiti 
have signally failed to sustain a society w^hich boasts stratosphere air- 
liners. 

Classi'cal culture fell because Greek and Roman ideas and institutions 
’ — utopian philosophy and imperial politics — got ahead of the limited 
technology, especially in the realm of transportation. Our culture, on 
tlie other hand, is gravely threatened because our machines have moved 
far beyond our social thinking and institutional patterns. We shall 
never enjoy any assurance of personal security or international peace 
until our institutions catch up wdth our unprecedentedly rich and diver- 
sified material culture. 

Since the backw'ard state of our institutional heritage is the outstand- 
ing cause of the present sorry state of tlic civilized world, no realistic 
writer can very well be expected to present a eulogistic or optimistic 
appraisal of social institutions in our day. He may W'dl pay tribute to 
any actual virtues in our institutional setup, but he should also be 
frank and candid in revealing the obvious anachronisms and defects. 
There is no possibility of achieving essential institutional reforms until 
we have come to recognize the need for such improvement. The realistic 
assessment of our institutions set forth in the pages of this book is not 
offered in a mood of carping criticism but as the indispensable forerunner 
of changes that must be made if we are to retain our freedom and bring 
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about security and peace for the mass of mankind. We cannot logically 
expect people to support reform unless they are made aware that reform 
is necessary. 

The real friends of our American way of life are those who recognize 
and fearlessly reveal the obvious danger signals that are evident on 
every side, and who seek to eliminate the threats to our social order 
while there is yet time and opportunity. The most dangerous enemies 
we have are not the ^^crackpots’^ who peddle cheap and naive panaceas. 
Such persons at least recognize that something is wrong, though their 
remedy may be as bad or worse than the malady itself. The real menace 
to our civilization is to be found in those who insist on living in a “fools^ 
paradise” of smug conceit and complacency, conducting a sort of ‘^sit- 
down strike” against intelligence, and insisting that nothing is wrong 
in this best of all possible worlds,. Such adamant smugness inevitably 
charts the course of society from decadence, through dry rot, to crisis 
and totalitarianism. 

Never was candor more needed than in a period of war and readjust- 
ment. Our leaders have proclaimed that they hate war and despise 
it as a system of international policy, even if we current^ have to 
fight to assure a less unstable and less warlike 'world in the futiire. To 
eulogize war, in itself, as a noble human experience is to lock arms 
ideologically with Hitler and the Black Dragon minions of the Mikado, 
and to concede by implication that they are right in their bellicose 
philosophy. The exigencies of wartime doubtless require a rigor in 
social control exceeding that which will suffice' for peaceful days. But 
\Ve should make sure that emergency measures are limited to the emer- 
gency and are not greater than the emergency requires. There is little 
to be gained in carrying the Four Freedoms to the Antipodes if we 
surrender them indefinitely in our own country. Never will informed 
intelligence be more essential than in the difficult period of post-war 
readjustment. It will be a poor preparation for that critical era if we 
are forced to ^^park” our mentalities for the duration. Cerebration is 
not something -which can be put in mothballs and withdrawn at will. 

Since it is quite impossible to understand the nature and current 
problems of any social institution without a full knowledge of its evolu- 
tion in the past, much attention is given to the history of each of the 
institutions discussed in this book. It is hoped that this historical back- 
ground will not only clarify understanding but will also promote greater 
tolerance and more constructive thinking. Nothing else is so conducive to 
urbanity and open-mindedness as historical studies, and no other subject 
so completely demands these qualities and attitudes as does the study 
of social institutions. It can safely be said that no other book of its 
kind in any language provides so ample an historical background for 
the appraisal of our institutional problems and readjustments. 

This book, like all scientific historical and sociological works, is com- 
mitted to the thesis of cultural determinism. Yet it does not go to the 
silly extreme of ignoring personal agents in the social process. Capi- 
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talism, for example, does not operate in a void without personal 
capitalists, nor does party government function without politicians. But 
our criticisms and condemnations, if any, are directed against institutions 
rather than the individuals who merely reflect and execute these insti- 
tutional trends. However blameworthy a speculating utility magnate, 
a corrupt politician, a racketeer, or a venal propagandist may be, he is 
a creature of his time and folkways. It will do little good to denounce 
or punish him unless we also proceed to alter the institutional patterns 
which produce such types. 

At the outset w^e seek to make clear how institutions arise from the , 
need for group discipline, which enables man to exploit the all-essential 
aclvantages of cooperative effort. We show’ how the efSciency of insti- 
tutions is directly related to their ability to serve the needs of a 
particular type of culture at any given time. When they get out of 
adjustment wuth the material basis of life, they decline in efficiency and 
often prove an obstruction to social well-being. Such is the situation 
in our day, wflien cultural lag, or the gulf betw^een our musty and decadent 
institutions and our dynamic technology, is the outstanding cause of our 
social problems and perplexities. 

Next, we turn to the leading economic institutions of our time- 
industry, capitalism, and property. The contributions which these have 
made to human progress and prosperity are fully recognized, while their 
current deficiencies are frankly indicated, in the hope that the reforms 
required may be made before the system collapses and collectivism inter- 
venes to apply drastic measures of rehabilitation. Society cannot w^ell 
tolerate indefinitely the spectacle of mass starvation and deprivation 
in the midst of potential plenty. 

Our treatment of political institutions revolves about the crisis in 
democracy and liberty in our time. The present .framew^ork of our 
democratic government is supplied by the national state and constitu- 
tional government. The national state has grown overburdened and 
top-heavy as a result of the increasing variety and complexity of the 
problems with which government has to deal, and it maintains a potent 
bellicosity which holds over mankind a perpetual threat of w’’ar. Con- 
stitutions, instead of being regarded as the means to the end of orderly 
and efficient government, all too frequently become ends in themselves. 
This situation creates an air of aw^e and reverence winch handicaps all 
efforts to adjust our governmental machinery to the changing needs of 
a dynamic society. 

Political parties provide the technique of representative government 
and democracy, but they have a proclivity to develop corrupt and un- 
democratic trends and to foster inefficiency in governmental action. 
Party government is remarkably proficient in producing politicians, 
namely, men who are experts in getting elected and preparing to get 
relflected. But it is lamentably inefficient and defective in providing 
us with statesmen, namely, officials who know’' what to do after they 
are elected. 
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Our traditional democi'acy was formulated and introduced in a simpicj 
agrarian culture; with few political problems and in an era when little 
scientific knowledge was available about man and society. It w’-as 
inevitable that such a system of government would be unsiiited to exer- 
cise political control over an urban, industrial world-civilization. Unless 
this fact is speedily recognized and the older democracy is revamped in 
harmony with tlie social realities of our day and in accord with the 
teachings of social science, there is little prospect that democratic go\’ern- 
ment can be sustained. The true friends of democracy, then, are those 
wdio recognize this challenging fact and seek to reconstruct democratic 
government wihle there is an opportunity to do so. Thovse who stub- 
bornly defend archaic policies and practices are the best friends of the 
totalitarianism which eagerly waits “just around the corner.^^ Huey 
Long may well have had a brilliant “huncld^ when he suggested that 
Fascism is likely to come to America in the name of democracy. Most 
of the really dangerous proto-Fascist organizations in our country flaunt 
the word “democracy'^ or “freedom^^ in their official titles. 

Since liberty is one of our main advantages and prizes, as over against 
the totalitarian way of life, it is especially important that we pay 
attention to the current crisis in liberty. Our civil liberties w’ere won 
and catalogued back in the seventeenth century, and we have done 
lamentably little to extend and buttress them since that era. The 
middle class or bourgeoisie which fought for them and triumphed is 
now being cliallenged, and its long ascendency over society is passing 
away. Bureaucracy, begotten of the need for ever greater governmental 
intervention, is not too solicitous of liberty. Crisis government can 
rarely be a libertarian government. Never vras it more true that we 
need to exercise that ^‘eternal vigilance” which is the price of an assured 
liberty. 

In our chapters on law w’e condense and summarize the indictment of 
our current legal ideas and practices which have been put forw^ard in 
recent years by progressive lawyers. It is higli time that such reforms 
be executed as w-iil render unsupportable the frequent quip that law lias 
no relation to justice or that lawyers make more litigation than they 
settle. Denial of justice invites revolt, and there is little “rule of 
law’” in revolutionary or totalitarian regimes. Legal reforms are as 
much a matter of self-interest on the part of the legal profession as 
they are a concern of society at large. 

isTitliing is more novel in our age than the amazing agencies for the 
cornmunicatioii of information and the many devices for the molding 
of public opinion. Though propaganda is as old as history — probably 
older than a wuitten language — ^the techniques now" employed in propa- 
ganda are far different from w^hat they were in an era before the daily 
new’spaper, the radio, and the moving pictures. In a democratic society 
wo are especially dependent upon accurate mass information. Misin- 
formation and deliberate distortion by our agencies of comimmication 
imperil free government and liberal institutions. The main safeguard 
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of a liberal democracy is full public knowledge of the devices and 
methods of propaganda, so that the citizenry may be both informed and 
forewarned. Censorship is the first step on the road to totalitarian 
suppression of ideas. We must be on our guard against unnecessary 
invasions of liberty and the denial of freedom of expression. Censorship 
is the indispensable tool of the dictator. 

In the section on the family and community we describe those changes 
in society and culture which have undermined the old rural famil}^ lifij 
and its associated practices and have disrupted most other primary 
institutions. Suggestions are offered as to how the family might bo 
firmly reconstructed in accord with our new modes of living and could 
be made to serve our age as well as the traditional rural family of yore 
met the needs of a simpler life. "New forms of community organization 
are slowly arising to take over the tasks formerly executed by leading 
primary groups such as the neighborhood, the play group, and the like. 

Finally, we treat those institutions which promote richer living among 
men. The origins of religion are surveyed, its antiquities revealed, and 
its potential services to contemporary society clearly indicated. Educa- 
tion is presented as the chief hope that we have of guiding society along 
the path of progress through planned and orderly change rather than by 
revolution and violence. But education cannot perform this indis- 
pensable service unless it recognizes its responsibilities and adopts the 
attitudes and techniques wliicli these responsibilities logically impose. 
Quietism and timidity in education only lay the ground for the agitator 
and the revolutionist. More complete and more realistic instruction 
in the social sciences is obligatory, if education is to aid in preserving 
the democratic way of life. 

Our machines have provided us with a potential age of security and 
leisure. Either ^ye shall realize this ^^dream of the ages’^ through sub- 
duing machines to human service or they will tear our culture asunder 
and there will be neither leisure nor abundance. If civilization survives, 
the main task of the future will be the conquest of leisure, thus supplant- 
ing the chief problem of the past, which has been the procurement of 
subsistence through long hours of toil. Recreation and art may provide 
us with two of the most hopeful modes of leisure-time expression, but 
we are as yet only on the borderline of an adequate development of 
either of them as a phase of the daily life of man. 

We stand at one of the great turning points in the history of human 
civilization. Whether we will move ahead to security, peace, and a 
life worthy of human beings or will revert to barbarism through con- 
tinued misuse of our unique opportunities and facilities, depends upon 
our ability to modernize our institutional patterns. If this book helps 
in some sliglit degree in promoting institutional reconstruction it wdll 
have served its purpose. 

Habky Elmer Baknes 

Coo'persioim, N. Y, 

July 21, 1942 
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The Foundation and Framework of 
Social Institutions 




CHAPTER I 


The Foundations of Social Institutions 

The Need and Purpose of Social Organization 

Viewed solely as an animal, man is markedly inferior to many other 
members of the animal kingdom. He lacks the strength of the bear or 
the elephant, the speed of the leopard or the antelope, the eyesight of the 
hawk or the eagle, the ferocit}' of tlie tiger, the scent of the bloodhound, 
or the endurance of tlie ox. He has also been unable entirely to offset 
the biologically disastrous effects of adjusting himself to locomotion on 
his hind legs. 

Man has been compelled to compensate for his physical weakness by 
cooperative social endeavor with his kind. The individual man in a 
primitive state was no match for the cave bear, but through organiza- 
tion and cooperative activity he has been able to overcome all other 
members of the animal kingdom. Today, our modern firearms, which 
are the product of centuries of cooperative effort, enable man, single- 
handed, to conquer the most powerful beasts remaining on the planet. 
The creation of an articulate language has enabled him to put his culture 
on a verbal or symbolic basis, thus making possible the development of 
consciously created forms of culture and institutions.^ 

Another important reason for social organization is the fact that man 
is by nature a /‘social being,” as Aristotle once called him. Since mem- 
bers of the human race naturally and spontaneously assemble, it became 
necessary, even in small and primitive groups, to create some rules to 
guide the process of living together. These rules were not at first the 
product of any deliberate plan. Men automatically came together, 
struggled for livelihood, and cooperated for defense. In the process, they 
created social habits, institutions, classes, and purposive groups; and in 
time complex social organization was built up. Social organization was 
and is both inevitable and indispensable. 

Social organization may seem a vague and. forbidding term, and the 
treatment of the subject by some sociologists has been made terrifyingly 
complex and difficult. But it is easy enough to visualize what we mean 


iSee L. A. White, “The Symbol: The Origin and Basis of Human Behavior/^ in 
The Philosophy oj Science, Williams & Wilkms Co., Oetob^-, 1940, pp. 451 ff. 
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4 jHE FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

by social organisation if we but look about ourselves in twentieth-century 
society. 

We see very few persons wandering about aimlessly, indulging in 
strictly individualiised musings and day-dreaming, oblivious to what is 
going on in the world about them. The great majority of people are 
actively engaged in forms of behavior in which their actions are joined 
to the efforts of others. We find members of families which provide for 
the daily life of most human beings. We see schools, churches, art 
museums, courthouses, and the like, w^here men cooperate to teach chil- 
dren, worship God, view the great artistic achievements of the past, and 
enforce the laws of the land that protect life and propert}^ Great fac- 
tories pour out their clouds of smoke to carry on those industrial enter- 
prises which supply our material needs. -Railroads carry their products 
all over the country, along with a large and varied human cargo. Police 
direct trafBc and arrest violators of the law. Bands of soldiers may pass, 
reminding us of the united power of the government and of wars. 
Crowds hurrying to stadiums to witness football games emphasize our 
commercialized sports and organized recreation. The radio and the 
movies bring before us the thoughts and deeds of man all over the earth 
and provide us with entertainment. Stately banks and palatial homes 
call our attention to the existence of wealth and property. All these 
everyday situations attest the extent and variety of the social organi- 
zation wdiich man has brought into being to make human life more 
efficient and pleasant. 

When we speak of social organization we mean both the efforts of men 
to accomplish certain purposes — ^usually the satisfaction of vital human 
needs — and the social groups and structures that result from such efforts. 
In other words, social organization has both a functional and a structural 
import. In a fimctional sense, it manifests the collective activities of 
mankind to achieve certain desirable ends, from raising children to dis- 
tributing goods and fighting wars. Out of such functional efforts arise 
groups which carry on these activities, such as the family, the corpora- 
tion, the state, and the like. In any comprehensive view, social organi- 
zation, in its structural implications, includes the structure of social 
groups, the general pattern of the prevailing culture of mankind at any 
time and place, and the whole framework of social institutions. What 
all this involves will become clearer in the course of this and the next 
chapter. The full import and extent of social organization can be 
grasped only when wc keep in mind both the functional activities to 
achieve social goals and the structural outgrowth of such social efforts. 

When we sa^^ that social organization, in a functional sense, is an 
effort to achieve certain results, it would seem to imply that all social 
organization is the outgrowth of delibei'ate effort and conscious thought. 
Much of it is such, especially in the higher forms of social organization 
and the more advanced cultures, but there is a considerable portion of 
social organization which is natural, spontaneous and unconscious. The 
family, which is the basic form of social organization, grows out of such 
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unconscious forces as sex attraction, filial affection, and the like. Eco- 
noiaie groups may be stimulated by sheer hunger and cold. Associations 
larger than the family grow in part out of the natural sociability of man- 
kind, which requires no deliberation. Social organization also exhibits 
an unconscious response to many forms of geographical pres>sure. Even 
in those forms of social organization where deliberation plays a large or 
dominant role, social activities and structures are strongly influenced by 
factors that have an unconscious or habitual basis. 

In the most profound sense, however, social organization is a product 
of the very nature of man himself. Man’s peculiar physical nature and 
biological equipment are such that he lias been compelled to associate 
and cooperate with his fellow-men for the purpose of insuring his exist- 
ence, comfort, protection and progress. 

The Historical Development of the Forms of 
Social Organization 

Owing to his inlierent physical weakness, man has been compelled to 
exploit his natural tendency to associate in groups. AVhile it has pro- 
duced a considerable cramping of individual freedom and initiative, this 
social restraint is the price that man has had to pay for the indispensable 
advantages of cooperative endeavor. The forms of social organization 
throughout history have differed widely as to size, complexity of relation- 
ships, and clarity and consciousness of purpose. The earliest forms were 
mainly brought about by tlie sex impulse, family life, and the natural 
sociability of man, operating in geographic and climatic conditions. 
The social groups were small. The relationships of individuals and 
classes were rudimentary and simple. There w^as but slight development 
of any rational or conscious purpose in social organization. The general 
theory was that the existing forms of social grouping, class distinctions, 
and individual relations -were the product of divine will — an outgrowth 
of revelations from the supernatural world. The progress from these 
simple hordes and local groups of primitive society to modern wnrld 
organization has been brought about by (1) the gradual education and 
discipline of man in group life, (2) the progress of technology, which has 
complicated social relationships and given man greater mobility and 
more control over his environment, and (3) the growth of intelligence 
and a symbolic culture, wdiich has led man gradually to transform natural 
and spontaneous types of association into a social organization founded, 
to some degree at least, upon a conscious and rational grasp of its pur- 
poses and advantages. 

In later chapters, wc shall trace the history of the various types and 
systems of social organization. We can here only pause to indicate the 
nature and significance of the development of the leading types of social 
groupings and institutions. 

Economic life has advanced from a natural economy, resting upon the 
appropriation of the rifts of nature, with the simplest cooperation of 
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various members of the family , to modern technology, the factory system, 
corporate forms of organization, and world markets. Political life has 
passed from the personal domination . of the chiefs and elders of a small 
kinship group to the modern centralized state, which assumes to control 
every field of human endeavor. The geographical scope of political con- 
trol has expanded in an equally striking fashion from small groups to 
large national states occupying half a continent, wliile many contemporaiw 
writers predict, as well as urge, the necessity of political organization on 
a wmidd-wide scale. 

Law has progressed from the customary usages and taboos of primitive 
peoples to the great system of law wmrked out in the Roman Empire and 
embodied in the Code of Justinian, the old and famed English Common 
Law, the Code Napoleon, the German Imperial Code, and the complex 
•web of constitutional lawq spun out in the course of protecting private 
property in the United States. Tens of thousands of lawyers are kept 
busy administering law, and the costs thereof run into billions of dollars 
annually. 

Religious life and organization have advanced from the crude efforts 
of primitive peoples to ward off evil spirits and exploit the aid of benevo- 
lent supernatural beings to great, world-wide ecclesiastical organizations, 
embodying theological aims and religious activities, as well as elaborate 
participation in various forms of cultural and social endeavor. 

Education has advanced from the simple inculcation of tribal usages 
and rites to gi'eat national systems of public instruction which, in the 
United States, cost some tliree billions each year. Venerable educational 
traditions have arisen, such as Scholasticism, Humanism and classical 
education, scientific and vocational instruction, and education in the 
social sciences. Divers schools of education, from traditional discipli- 
narians to exponents of Progressive Education, contend for primacy. 
There is bitter dispute as to whether education should merely conserve 
the heritage from the past or work for a better social order in the future. 

Art has moved ahead from crude drawing on the cave walls of the Stone 
Age to the great achievements of Periclean Athens, the efflorescence of 
the Renaissance, the various national schools of art, the collection of 
ai’tistic treasures valued at billions of dollars in impressive museums, 
systematic artistic education,, and the attempt to make the creation and 
appreciation of art a vital phase of modern life and a means of solving 
the new^ problems of leisure. 

It is impossible to speak of social organization in an intelligent fashion 
unless we keep ever before us the genetic point of view, which emphasizes 
tlie fact that present forms of social organization have developed from 
much more simple and rudimentary types in the past, and are undoubtedly 
now headed toward even more complicated forms of expression. Social 
organization and human institutions cannot be viewed intelligently in a 
static perspective. They must be looked upon as part of a great evolving 
body of human culture, ever moving towards either greater perfection or 
more easily demonstrable inadequacy. 
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Types of Social Bonds. 

The first important type of iiifliience for throwing men together in 
social groups may be called the geographical factor or the physical en- 
vironment. More attractive climate, better fishing or huntings superior 
fertility of soil, better protectioi^ against marauding neighbors, favorable 
routes of travel, strategic locations of various types, and the existence of 
natural resources of high value to the group, from the primitive flint beds 
to modern oil reserves and rubber plantations, have served to bring men 
together in social groups, from the stone ages to our own day. However, 
it need never be assumed that similar geographic influences invariably 
have an identical effect upon all groups of men.^ Culture, namely, the 
sum total of human achievement, is the dynamic fact in human society 
and history. Human nature and group life are too complex in their 
character to react with invariable uniformity to the same type of external 
influence. 

x41ong with the geographic forces impelling man to associate must be 
placed sex attraction and the natural biological process of procreation. 
The human offspring matures more slowly than the offspring of most 
other types of animal life, thus requiring a longer period of association 
with, and dependence upon, the mother. Since human animals have 
always manifested a decisive tendency towards permanent mating, the 
family, whatever its subsequent artificial social limitations and controls, 
is fundamentally a biological product. It rests upon potent and per- 
sistent biological factors. 

When coupled with certain economic situations and juristic concep- 
tions, the family may constitute the basis of social organization. This 
w^as particularly true in ancient communities organized around the powder 
and authority of the patriarch in a simple pastoral or agricultural society. 
Here the family set up a ratlier thorough domination of economic, re- 
ligious, cultural, and juristic institutions. Some modern social reformers, 
most notably the late Frederic Le Play and his followers, wmuld revive 
something like this patriarchal type of family control, and make it the 
basis of social reconstruction in oar industrial and urban age. 

In primitive society, there was also an extremely potent quasi-biological 
type of social bond, namely, the element of kinship, real or assumed. 
While kinship or, as it has been called, gentile, society, w^as by no means 
universal in primitive society, it was extremely common. Kinsmen were 
supposed to be related by blood through descent from some mythical 
ancestor, frequently a totemic animal. This kinship notion made such 
types of primitive society a strong ^^closed shop.” Kinsmen alone could 
function as members of the group, and new members could be brought 
into the group only through elaborate forms of initiation, such as blood 
transfusion and other forms of symbolic adoption. 


-Cf. Roderick Peattie, Geography in Human Destiny, St.cwart, 1941. 
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The other main biological force acting as a social bond is tliat of racial 
kinship. In so far as race has any scientific significancepit means a 
fundamental biological similarity revealed in such things as head form, 
facial angle, the cross-section of the hair, pigmentation, and various 
structural affinities of a technical nature. 

In the early days of human society, racial purity and the importance 
of race in social groupings were much more marked than at present. 
Today the long and extensive intermingling of peoples, the growth of 
greater tolerance towards racial mixture, and the gradual increase of the 
importance of cultural factors have served to reduce the literal importance 
of race" as a social bond. Yet distinguished writers have never laid more 
stress upon tlie importance of race in society than at the present time. 
Racial theories have never had so great a vogue or prestige as they enjoy 
in Nazi Germany. Whatever the scientific errors in the current dogmas 
about race, the real or alleged factor of racial unity remains a potent 
element in the formation and control of social groups. Indeed, Adolf 
Hitler built up one of the most cohesive states of modern times around 
the revival of the Aryan myth and the alleged creation of a pure Aryan 
hegemony in Germany. 

Fourth, we may note tlie psychological bonds in society. One of the 
most potent is what F. H. Giddings emphasized many years ago under 
the heading of consciousness of kind,’^ namely, the pleasurable effect 
of the recognition of similarities. This leads like to seek like and to 
avoid those unlike themselves. It is the most fundamental factor in 
developing social grouping on the basis of pleasure and spontaneous 
response. There are a number of other psychological factors of a com- 
parable type, such as sox attraction, imitation, and social suggestion, the 
nature ancl operation of each of which has been the subject ^of elaborate 
sociological treatises.® 

Another potent psychological influence leading man to gi'oup life has 
been the reaction to fear of one sort or another, with the resulting aggre- 
gation of men into groups for mutual protection. The nature and variety 
of these groups have been as varied in their form and extent as human 
fears themselves. We can point to the binding of men together to repel 
insects, animals, and human enemies, and also to their organization to 
resist floods, fires, and the supposed evils and dangers from the super- 
nat\iral world. Herbert Spencer once said that the fear of the living 
produced the state, ancl fear of the dead created religion. 

Finally, w’e may discern the gradual growdih of a conscious or purposeful 
basis for social grouping. Consciousness of kind, imitation, and reaction 
to fear originally developed chiefly on a spontaneous or automatic 
foundation. With the continued growdh of social life, man has gradually 
tended to reflect upon its value to him. This has led to a definite desire 
to improve and extend the various forms of social organization. Instinc- 
tive and intuitive foundations of social life have gradually been supple- 


Such, for example, as Gabriel Tarde’s Laws of Imitation. 
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mented by conscious purpose and rational control. Social evolution 
gTadually emerges into social planning. 

Very early in the history of human society, similarity of occupations 
or vocations constituted a basis for community of interest and the increase 
of mutual understanding. This 'was true even of primitive priestS; 

Uiimters, fishermen, weapon-makers, shepherds, husbandmen, and mer- 
chants. With the increasing complexity of economic, social, and cultural 
life, and the growth of a rational perception of the nature of social 
processes, mutual interest, arising out of common occupation or vocation, 
has become an ever more effective basis of social organization and group 
life. So potent and popular has it become that some writers are urging 
the reorganization of society to make the mutual interest of vocational 
groups (business, professions, or trades) the basis of social, cultural, and 
political life — ^tiiiis creating a “functional society.’’ 

A common cultural outlook and group interests have long constituted 
a significant element in promoting group life, as well as in bringing about 
social unity. Common language, common historic traditions, a similar 
educational heritage and ideals, and relative identity of aesthetic aspira- 
tions have served to give groups cultural uniformity, as well as to separate 
them from otlier groups with different cultural ideals and achievements. 

Religion has been an important factor in promoting group life and 
social organization. It has divided society into tlie two great religious 
groups of priesthood and believers, and has also separated mankind into 
vast organizations founded upon similarity of religious beliefs. Equally 
important has been the influence of religion upon other forms of social 
bonds and social institutions. Religion was originally derived from the 
various types of supposed supernatural control over nature and society. 
Social systems in the past have been viewed as primarily a product of 
divine revelation. Hence the prevailing types of religious beliefs have 
constituted a powerful force vindicating and enforcing the existing social 
order. Religion has thus been a vital, cohesive factor in itself, and also 
has been one of the most powerful forces maintaining tlie integrity of 
group life. 

At the apex of all other forms of social bonds, more powerful and 
probably more artificial than any other, is the political or juristic bond. 
From early days it has been found necessary to have some ultimate 
power in society capable of controlling mankind, particularly in crises, 
and of giving a coherent and permanent direction to the various types of 
group life. This external control, existing primarily for the purpose of 
maintaining general or public order, has come to be known as the political 
factor in society— in historic times it has been called the state. With 
the progress of civilization, the state has become progressively more 
purposeful, more rational, and in certain ways more tolerant and dis- 
criminating. In the recent growth of totalitarianism we may note, how- 
ever, a trend towards irrationality and intolerance in politics which may 
prove of considerable duration. 

The fact that man has always lived and functioned as a member of 
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a social group lias left a more definite impress upon his personality and 
culture than any other force operating upon human life. The groups in 
%vhich man has lived have made it possible for him to develop material 
culture. They have also given man his outlook upon life, his chief ideas, 
his scale of values, and his dominating loyalties. Without the group of 
which he is a member, the human animal would not only be devoid of 
culture; he could not even maintain the lowest form of pln^sical existence 
in the face of the dangers and difficulties which confront him. 

One important point concerning human institutions and culture is that 
they differ from all other forms of animal behavior in being based upon 
language, communication, and symbolic relations: 

The natural processes of organic evolution brought into existence in man, and 
man alone, a new and distinctive ability: the ability to use symbols. The most 
important form of symbolic expression is articulate speech. Articulate speech 
means commimication of ideas; communication means preservation — ^tradition — 
and preservation means accimiulatioii and progress. The emergence of the 
organic faculty of symbol-using has resulted in the genesis of a new order of 
phenomena: a siiperorganic or cultural order. All civilizations are born of, and 
are perpetuated by, the use of symbols. A culture, or civilization, is but a 
particular kind of form (symbolic) which the biologic, life-perpetuating activities 
of a particular animal, man, assume. 

Human behavior is syml>oiic behavior; if it is not symbolic it is not human. 
The infant of the genus homo becomes a human being only as he is introduced 
into and participates in that siiperorganic order of phenomena which is culture. 
And the key to this world and the means of participation in it is — the symbol.'^ 

It is well to keep this fact in mind. Otherwise, we are likely to forget 
that social bonds, group activities, and institutionalized forms of behavior 
would be utterly impossible were it not for articulate speech and the use 
of symbols. 

The Leading Forms of Social Groups 

The wide range of social bonds analyzed in the preceding section have 
led to the development of definite types of social groups. First, we 
should note the groups which owe their existence primarily to various 
types of geographic pressure or attraction. In the earliest days, social 
groupings were more directly and effectively conditioned by geographic 
factors than by any other influence.*^ 

Hunters and fishers collected in swamps and jungles where fish and 
game abounded and where nature offered good hiding and protection. 
Herdsmen lived on plains where pastures were good. Early farmers 
gathered where land was fertile and water was available to stimulate 
vegetation. t 

Though man has overcome the influence of geography to a far greater 
degree than in primitive times, the distribution of humanity over the 
planet still bears an immediate relation to the environmental factors 


^ Leslie A. White, op. cit.j pp. 462 - 463 . 
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Even ill the United States, physical factors still exert a powerful influ- 
ence over social life and cultural expression. As the late Frederick Jack- 
son Turner pointed out, perhaps the most vital fact about American 
society today is the existence of sections with distinct types of economic 
interests and cultural achievements.^ The geographic situation has 
created these sections and given character and expression to their in- 
dustrial, social, and cultural life. 

The psycho-biological bond in human society has produced the family. 
This institution not only perpetuates race; it is also the leading factor in 
the education of the young, and has important economic, juristic and 
cultural functions as well. Whatever sweeping modifications may take 
place in the organization of the family, and however much the educational 
function of the family may be improved by the introduction of psy- 
chology, sexology, mental hygiene, and pedagogy, it may be assumed 
that human society can never dispense with the institution of the family. 
It is likely to remain the basic unit in social organization. 

The psychological bond in human society can scarcely be held to 
produce any unique and permanent types of groups. Rather, it is essen- 
tial to the formation of every form of social group because it creates 
spontaneous sociability, cultural affinity, or comimmity of material in- 
terests. Probably the closest approximation to wdiat may be called a 
distinctly psychological form of social organization is the modern crowd 
or mob, the behavior of which was studied a generation ago by the old- 
fashioned crowd psychologists, such as Gustave Le Bon, and has been 
analyzed in recent days much more profoundly by wniters like Everett 
Dean Martin. Any sound understanding of modern urban life must be 
based upon an adequate knowledge of crowd psychology. With the 
progress of the movies, the radio, and other new agencies of communica- 
tion, entire populations are taking on many aspects of crowd behavior,^ 

The bond of mutual material interest has been so important in human 
society that several schools of historians and social scientists have con- 
tended that mutual interest has been the vital source of group life through- 
out history. While this is doubtless an exaggerated conception, no 
historian questions the enormous influence which has been exerted upon 
the origin and transformation of social groups by common material 
interests. This force held together the primitive fishing and hunting 
bands. It has likewise created the economic groups which exist today, 
such as the A'^ariolis crafts, industrial organizations, labor unions, em- 
ployers^ associations, trade associations, and agricultural societies. It 
has promoted the growth of economic organizations designed to further 
definite forms of miitiial interest; among these are chambers of com- 
merce, rotary clubs, and labor unions. 1^ lies at the roots of modern 
propaganda. Since the Industrial Revolution, human society, for better 
or worse, has become economic or materialistic in its scale of values. 


■’’Turner, “Seetions and Nations/^ Yale Review ^ October, 1922. 
® See below, Chap. XIII. 
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Today we can probably bold tliat the economic bond stands next to the 
biological in power and extent of influence. 

The vocational and professional groups in contemporary society liave 
grown out of a combination of the bond of mutual interest and the 
community of cultural objectives. Such groups embody everything from 
the skilled trades to the organizations of surgeons, artists, explorers, and 
laboratory scientists. The spirit engendered in such organizations, 
ha\dng as their goal a more intensive and effective promotion of tlie 
ideals of the group, is one of the most dynamic influences existing today 
for the advancement of liiiman culture. Indeed, many winters are advo- 
cating the reconstruction of political life, so as to base representative 
government upon vocational groups rather than upon the old territorial 
distriets which antedate the rise of modern industry and the dominion 
of professionalism. 

One of the oldest and certainly one of the most persistent forms of 
social grouping has grown out of man interest in the supernatural world 
and his hope of maintaining a congenial relationship between it and his 
own mundane realm. A fear of the supernatural world, combined with 
the desire to exploit it so as to improve his prosperity, was as dominant 
a factor in the group life of primitive man as material well-being and 
industrial effort are in contemporary culture. 

This religious bond has produced the most widely varied forms of 
groups, from the totemites and magical brotherhoods of primitive man 
to great world churches. It has created such permanent organizations 
as the religions of the Jew^s, the Christians, and the Muslims, as well as 
such striking but temporary organizations as the Crusaders of the Middle 
Ages. 

In our own age the predominantly supernatural motivation of religious 
bodies has been supplemented by the desire to use the religious urge to 
advance social well-being. This religious social effort has created such 
organizations as the Y.IM.C.A,, the Knights of Columbus, the Y.M.H.A., 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, and the Catholic National 
Welfare Association. 

The cultural bond in human society, like the psj^chological factors-;, can 
hardly be said to have created special forms of social organization entirely 
distinct from economic, professional, or religious groups. There are, of 
course, many organizations of artists and of those who wish to support 
various phases of art. There are foundations for the support of art, and 
schools for artists. Different schools and traditions of art create groups 
to further their ideals. The struggle of diverse cultural ideals, in an 
effort to promote a particular form of culture or artistic ideal, is a power- 
ful factor in the advancemenj: of man^s scientific, aesthetic, and educa- 
tional life. 

The bonds growing out of mutual interest and the need for group pro- 
tection have produced our many types of political organization, from the 
nidimcntaiy council of elders, the tribal assemblies, and other simple 
forms of primitive i)olitical life, to a representative federal republic like 
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the United States of America. Thoughtful writers have come to the 
conclusion that even the great national states of the present time must 
be regarded as but a stage in political evolution. There must be some 
form of world organization 'which will avert war and make possible a 
more widespread and generally diffused appropriation of the cooperative 
effort of man. 

Primary Groups and the ''We'' Group 

One of the most important aspects of the analysis of group life and 
social organization is the recognition of certain basic and elemental 
associations wdiich w^e have come to know as ,^^primary groups,” a term 
made immortal by the late Charles H, Cooley : 

^ By primary groups I mean those characterized by intimate face-to-face asso- 
ciation and cooperation. They are primary in several senses, but chiefly in 
that they are fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals of the in- 
dividual. The result of intimate association, psychologically, is a certain fusion 
of individualities in a common whole, so that one^s very self, for many purposes, 
at least, is the common life and purpose of the group. Perhaps the simplest, 
way of describing this '^vholeness is by saying that it is a it involves the' 

sort of sympathy and mutuar identification for which ''we” is the natural ex- 
pression. One lives in the feeling of the whole and finds the chief aim of his 
will in that feeling. . . . 

The most important spheres of this* intimate association and cooperation — 
though by no means the only ones— are the family, the play-group of children, 
and the neighborhood or community group of elders. These are practically 
universal, belonging to all times and all stages of development, and are accord- 
ingly a chief basis of "what is universal in human nature and human ideals.'^ 

The family, wdtich is the most fundamental of the primary groups, w^e 
have already described as a bio-social unit growung out of sex aittraction 
and parental and filial love. The play group is partly biological and 
partly regional, being founded upon the association of children of neigh- 
boring families to express the spontaneous human tendency to play and 
mimic. The play group may also develop temporary associations based 
on the common interests of playmates. Kimball Young calls this form 
of primary group a ^^congeniality” group. 

Primary groups socialize the individual, give him his notions of ele- 
mentary justice and social ideals and obligations, train him in the rudi- 
ments of social intercourse, and lay the basis for all later expansion of 
social contacts and responsibilities. Dowm to the rise of modern indus- 
trialism and urban life, the majoiuty of men had few contacts beyond 
primary groups. The current social chaos and disintegration is due in 
a large measui'e to the breakdow'n of primary groups in our urban- 
industrial age and the failure to bring into being any adequate substitute 
for the socializing function formerly executed by the primary groups of 
an agrarian civilization. 


" C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, Scribner, 1909, pp. 23-24. 
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Primary groups are cbaracterized chiefly by face-to-face association. 
Secondary groups may exist without the necessity of all, or even most, 
of the members ever meeting in face-to-face situations. Such are scien- 
tific associations, political parties, religious denominations, economic 
associations, labor unions, and the like. Secondary groups are more 
formal and impersonal than primary groups and also more permanent 
and purposive in character. They are usually founded consciously to 
accomplish a given purpose. 

This conception of primary and secondary groups is not, so far, differ- 
ent from F. H. Giddings^ idea of component and constituent societies. 
According to Professor Giddings, component societies are those of a 
partially biological or genetic character which are natural, self-sufficing 
if necessary, and self-perpetuating. Such are families, neighborhoods, 
towns, villages, and the like. Constituent societies, on the other hand, 
are not at all genetic or self-perpetuating in a biological sense. They 
are consciously created to carry on specific activities ; good examples are 
corporations, political parties, philanthropic societies, scientific associa- 
tions, and religious organizations. 

Closely related to the notion of primary and secondary groups is the 
distinction between (1) ^Sve-groups^' or “in-groups^^ and (2) ^^others- 
groups’’ or ^^out-groups.” As Professor Cooley has pointed out, primary 
groups are distinguished especially by their ^^we” feeling. This distinc- 
tion between ^Sve-groups” and ^^others-groups” was especially strong and 
important in primitive society, but it is still very potent and constitutes 
a fundamental basis of international friction and w^arfare, as well as of 
social conflict and class hostility. The ^Ve-group” is characterized by 
spontaneous solidarity, mutual sympathy, loyalty, and pride by the 
members of the group. Such groups extend all- the way from frontier 
families and neighborhoods to great national states. The ^^others-group” 
is made up of those towards whom tlie “we-groiip” entertains feelings of 
strangeness, suspicion, antagonism, hatred, conflict, and fear. 

This sense of ^Sve” and “others” starts with families and neighborhoods 
which are suspicious of strange families and neighborhoods. It may 
extend to whole peoples, as in the distinction between Jew and Gentile 
and Greek and Barbarian. National states are perhaps the largest, most 
impressive, and i^iost dangerous expressions of the sense of “we-groups” 
and “others-groups.” Our own country is, for us, a “we-group,” while 
foreign countries are, from our point of view, an “others” or “out” group. 
Within states we have the divisions into employers and laborers, em- 
ployers’ associations and labor unions, capitalists and “Reds.” Labor 
unions are an “in-group” to organized workers, but they are an “out- 
group” to employers, especially to those hostile to organized labor. The 
distinction applies to the religious field in the case of the non-religious 
or irreligious as against the church-going public. There may even be 
hostility between different elements in the “we-groups” in national states. 
Examples are the rivalry between the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO) and the American Federation cf Labor (AFL), the rivalry 
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between Catholics and Protestants, and the hostility between different 
groups of ^^Reds/’ such as Socialists and Communists, or even the bitter 
sectarian strifes among the Communists themselves. Upon the possi- 
bility of mitigating the “we-group” and ^hthers-group” feeling depends 
the prospect of seriously lessening class strife and international war. 

Society, Community, and Associations 

Another mode of analyzing the nature of social organization has been 
suggested by a number of writers such as Ferdinand Tonnies, Ludwig 
Stein, Emile Durkheim, F. H. Giddings, and, particularly, R.. M. Maelver. 
Professor Maciver’s conception is derived mainly from Tonnies. He 
classifies the chief forms of social organization under the headings of 
society y communities, associations. To him, society is a universal 
term which embraces the whole range of human relationships. Social 
organization, within the general framework of society, falls into two 
main types: communities and associations. The community represents 
the result of spontaneous association, growing out of psychic aflSnity and 
community of culture and local interests: 

By a community I mean any area of common life, village, or town, or district, 
or country, or even wider area. To deserve the name community, the area 
must be somehow distinguished from further areas, the common life moy have 
some characteristic of its own such that the frontiers of the area have some 
meaning. All the laws of the cosmos, physical, biological, and psychological, 
conspire to bring it about that beings who live together shall resemble one 
another. Wherever men live together they develop in some kind and degree 
distinctive common characteristics, manners, traditions; modes of speech, and 
so on. These are the signs and consequences of an effective common life. It 
will be seen that a community may be part of a wider community, and that 
all community is a question of degree. For instance, the English residents in 
a foreign capital often live in an intimate community of their own, as well as^ 
in the wider community of the capital. It is a question of the degree and’ 
intensity of the common life. The one extreme is the whole world of men, one 
great but vague and incoherent common life. The other extreme is the small 
intense community within which the life of an ordinary individual is lived, a 
tiny nucleus of common life wuth a sometimes larger, sometimes smaller, and 
alwUys varying fringe. Yet even the poorest in social relationships is a memlxir 
in a chain of social contacts which stretches to the worlchs end. In the infinite 
series of social relationships which thus arise, we distinguish the nuclei of in- 
tenser common life, cities and nations and tribes, and think of them as yar 
excellence communities.® 

By associations Maelver means not only groups but what are also 
frequently classified by sociologists as institutions; namely, socially 
approved modes of dealing with the more important problems and ques- 
tions of social life in the divers fields of human endeavor: 

An association is an organization of social beings (or a body of social beings 
as organized) for the pursuit of some common interest or interests. It is a 


SR. M. MacIvcr, Community: A Sociological Study, Macmillan, 1917, pp. 22 £f. 
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deteiinmate social unity built upon, common purpose. Every end wiiicli men 
seek is more easily attained for all when all whom it concerns unite to seek it, 
Avhen aii cooperate in seeking it. Thus you may have an association corre- 
sponding to every possible interest ' of social beings. Cominiinity bubbles into 
associations permanent and transient, and no student of the actual social ^ life 
of the present can help being struck by the enormous number of associations 
of every kind, political, economic, religious, educational, scientific, artistic, 
literary, recreative, wdiicii today more than ever before enrich the commimal 
life.^ 

The state is a form of association or institution, but it is distinguished 
from other associations by the scope of its interests, the thoroughness of 
its organization, and its power to use political law and coercive force. 
While it is primarily" regulative, negative, and repressive in its operation, 
it can achieve much in a positive and constructive way, provided its re- 
lation to communities and other associations is properly recognized in 
the constitution and in current legislation. The state should control 
other associations to the extent of assuring that they serve the interests 
of the community in the highest possible degi'ee, but at this point its 
interference should cease. Some associations require a higher degree 
of state control than now exists, while others neecl more freedom. The 
only scientific policy in this respect must be pragmatic and dynamic and 
based on a careful study of the cogent facts. 

The Value and Contributions of Social Organization 

Without the numerous forms of social organization, human life and 
civilization would be quite impossible. Let us indicate some of the ways 
in which social organization achieves its very important service. 

First and foremost stands the matter of mutual aid. This may take 
the form of very simple and direct cooperation, such as the cooperative 
aid in agricultural operations, the repulsion of an invader or wild animals, 
the putting out of forest fires, or any number of other simple, spontaneous 
forms of group endeavor. It develops further in simple forms of the 
division of labor, such as the mutual agreement upon the distribution of 
labor during a camping or hunting trip. In our day it has evolved into 
the detailed specializaticm, regimentation, and subordination that charac- 
terize modern industrial and social life. 

In every case, the power and efforts of the unaided individual are 
enormously multiplied and the potential skill and elReiency of society 
greatly enhanced. There are many problems and tasks in which the 
individual himself, taken alone and unaided, is essentially impotent, but 
yield readily to the combined efforts of a group. Further, through a 
system in which each individual is assigned tasks for which he is per- 
sonally most competent and for which he has the greatest amount of 
enthusiasm, we are able to make the greatest possible use of human ability 
and energy. Thousands of years ago, in fact, Plato, in his Republic, 
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made the division of labor and social specialization the essence of social 
justice and the ideal of social reconstruction. Adam Smith revived the 
same idea nearly two centuries ago in The Wealth of Nations, 

Social organization is also absolutely essential to the creation of social 
order and stability. Whatever achievements might be wrought in the 
way of industrial effort and artistic creation, these would be extremely 
precarious and ephemeral were it not for their protection through those 
forms of social control which prevent anarchy, disorder, confusion, and 
unlawful appropriation of individual and group products. From the 
days of the primitive local group to the modern national state, social 
organization has insured to each individual and group the more or less 
permanent possession of the products of its efforts. 

Finally, there is no such thing as a self-created and self-contained 
human individual, except in a purely metaphysical sense. The mature 
human personality is not a biological creation, independent of its social 
setting. Personality is itself primarily a product of social organization 
and can achieve its complete expression only through a well-integrated 
adjustment to the forms of society in which the individual finds himself. 
The normal individual is preeminently the person who is happily and 
effectively adjusted to the social wxndd about him, and satisfied wdth the 
particular tasks wdiicli society imposes upon him. 

The facts mentioned in the preceding pages summarize the advantages 
which have come to man from social organization. But, like all else in 
human life, a price has been exacted for these gains. Most notable 
among the costs of social organization has been the discipline imposed 
upon the individual by the group, wdth the resulting loss of freedom, 
initiative, and independence. Social organization has been brought about 
at the price of much social stagnation and intolerance. This has slow'cd 
dowm social progress, discouraged innovations, and perpetuated outw'orn 
traditions and customs. David S. Muzzey has graphically stated this 
important fact about the cost of social organization in the w^ay of generat- 
ing intolerance, conformity, and conservatism: 

The student of anthropology, psychology and sociology comes to wmndcr how 
such moderate progress as we have achieved in toleration has been accomplished. 
For unnumbered centuries rigid custom ruled our remote ancestors. To depart 
from the ritual prescribed for hunt or harvest, to violate the tabus wdiicli em- 
bodied the awful sanctions of supernatural power, was to endanger the very 
existence of the tribe. At the entrance to every path of independent thought 
or individual action stood the angel with a flaming sword in his hand. The 
stranger w’as eo ipso the enemy, the protege of hostile divinities and the practiser 
of destructive arts. In the course of time, by w^ays and from some motives of 
which we have no recorded knowledge, some anonymous heroes wdth hearts of 
'‘'triple bronze'' dared to break through the sacred bonds of custom — else we 
should still be living in caves or huts. But the vast majority, wdth little courage 
and less discernment, w^'ent to swell the mass of blind conformity. Realizing, as 
W'e now do, that the few^ original and innovating minds have had to drag through 
the centuries the dead weight of complacent custom, as the small heads of pre- 
historic monsters dragged their huge bodies through swamp iind slime, we may 
w^onder that mankind w^as not permanently mired in intellef‘.tuiil stagnation. . - . 
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Institutions have supervened to confirm and conserve. The}- have been estab- 
lished by and for men of like belief, like speech, like blood, like habits, to 
strengthen their religious, patriotic, racial and social convictions of the superiority 
of these institutions to those of people of other beliefs, speech, blood or habits. 
Toleration has never been a charter article in the planting of churches, states 
and schools. And if, in very recent years, it has made any way in these institu- 
tions, it has been by dint of strenuous efforts and by virtue of developments 
alien to their original purpose.^^ 

Conservatism, conformity, intolerance, and stagnation, brought about 
by social organization and herd discipline, have plagued earlier genera- 
tions, and they remain to threaten the very existence of twentieth-century 
civilization. They are responsible for what is known as cultural lag, 
namely, the failure of our institutional development to keep pace witli 
the progress in science, invention, and industry. Cultural lag is more 
responsible than all other causes combined in producing war, political 
corruption, povei’ty, misery, crime, and other major evils. Indeed, this 
resistance to institutional and intellectual changes may destroy civiliza- 
tion as we know it today and throw mankind back into chaos and social 
disintegration.^^ 

The Modes of Group Activity and Social Control 

The most universal and perhaps most elementary means of exercising 
social control over the individual and of rendering permanent the influ- 
ence of the group is the influence of public opinion, as applied by sugges- 
tion, discussion, propaganda, and direct inculcation of commands. While 
public opinion, taken by itself, can rarely apply physical force to execute 
its mandates, it can bring to bear a very powerful influence through the 
desire of every individual to be well thought of by his fellow citizens. 
Social disapproval can also bring about very serious practical disad- 
vantages to the individual, thus exploiting the power of material interest. 
Along wdth such informal means as family discussions, the exhortations 
of the pulpit, and the rhetoric of the platform, are the more permanent 
factors and institutionalized agencies, such as the press, radio, movies, 
education, and propaganda. To a large degree, public opinion controls 
cultural ideals and values and also public .morals, in so far as these are 
not brought under the dominion of legislation and the courts. 

Another more direct and artificial means of promoting and controlling 
group action are specific programs of various social groups. These 
programs embody the desires, aspirations, and modes of procedure of 
the particular groups, and make possible the organization of group force 
behind such specific objectives. Such programs are the objectives of 
labor unions, chambers of commerce, cooperative organizations, religious 
groups, reform groups, and the like. 


Essmjs in. hdelleciual History Dedicated to James Harvey Robinson, Harper, 
1929, pp. 7-S. 

See Chap. III. 
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Frequently, group programs are sufficiently ambitious or of a sufficiently 
distinct public natur© to find their way ultimately into legislation. They 
then have behind them the physical force of the state. Once its will is 
embodied in legislation, the group can make use of the physical fact of 
punishment as applied through theTorce of the state. It need no longer 
rely entirely upon the informal pressure of public opinion; it can evoke 
political authority, as expressed in various compulsive organs, from the 
standing army to the local constabulary. 

The degree to which group policies are enforced, either by the influ- 
ence of public opinion or by the physical force of the state, depends pri- 
marily upon the cultural conditions existing in any group. As E. A. Ross 
and F. H. Giddings have pointed out, the more highly, developed the 
culture of the society, the greater the unity and uniformity of cultural 
ideals, the more ^¥idely distributed the material posessions, and the 
greater the ethnic homogeneity, the greater the reliance that wilT be 
placed upon public opinion as a- sufficiently certain and potent source of 
control over group life. On the other hand, the wider the diversities of 
culture, material possessions, group ideas, and ethnic derivation, the 
more society will be compelled to rely upon the intervention of the state 
and upon resort to the various forms and agencies of political coercion. 

Society and the Social Organism 

For a generation or so after the science of sociology had been launched 
a century ago by August Comte, it ^vas devoted mainly to comparing 
society to the biological organism. While this notion is no longer re- 
garded as being of vital importance, it is illuminating and, when properly 
qualified, still has its uses in clarifying the character of social organiza- 
tion. 

Experts have described the nature of the biological organism and have 
sliown that the human body is really a great complex of cooperating 
cells and physiological systems. Society is likewise a complex type of 
organism: 

A mechanical system is a collection of parts externally related; it changes by 
an alteration of its parts; and has reference to an end which is outside of itself. 
A chemical system is a compound of parts which are absorbed in a whole; it 
does not change except by dissolution ; and it has no end to which it refers. In 
an organism, on the other hand, the relations of the parts are intrinsic; changes 
take place by an internal adaptation; and its end forms an essential element 
in its own nature. We see, in short, that an organism is a real whole, in a sense 
which no other kind of unity is so. It is 'Un seipso totus, teres, atque ro- 
tundus.’’ ... We may delino it, therefore, ns a whole whose parts are intrin- 
sicaliy related to it, which develops from within, and has a reference to an end 
that is involved in its own nature.^- 

The first generation of distinguished sociological writers, made up of 
such men as Herbert Spencer, Paul von Lilienfeld, Albert Schaffle, and 

J. S. IMackctuic, Introductwn to Social Philosophy, Maclehose, Glasgow, 1895 
pp. 147-148. 
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Rene ^ Worms, emphasized the close resemblance between Imman society 
and the biological orgamsmW Perhaps the most illuminating discussion 
of this subject was that offered by Spencer. He enumerated in clear 
fashion the fundamental similarities betw^een society and an orcrgni^m 
Pirst, both are distinguished from inorganic matter by an 
of mass and visible growth during a greater part of their existence. 
Second as both increase in size they increase in complexity of structure. 
Third, the progressive differentiation of structure in both is accompanied 
by a comparable_ differentiation of functions. Fourth, evolution estab- 
lishes in both social and animal organisms not only differences but defi- 
nitely coordinated differences of such a character Js to make ea 7 h othl “ 
possible. Fifth the analogy between a society and an organism is still 
morenyident when it is recognized that, conversely, every organism is a 
society. Finally, in both^society and the organism, the life of the aggre- 
gate may be destroyed while the units live on 

On the other hand, there are three important differences to be noted 
between society and the biological organism. First, in an individual 
organism the component parts form a.concrete wdiole and the living units 
are bound together in close contact, whereas in the social organism the 
component parts form a discrete whole and the living units are free and 
more or less dispersed. Again, and even more fundamental, in the indi- 
vidual organism there is such a differentiation of functions that some 
parts become the seat of feeling and thought and others are practicallv 
insensitive, while in the social orpnism no such specialization exists; 
there IS no social mind or sensorium apart from the individuals that 
n,ake j.p the A result of this secouci different the th rf 

*st.nct.ou; that while ,n the organism the units exist for the good o 

mcmlcrs ’ 

The theoi3' of the social organism was carried still further bv the 
distinguished French writer, Alfred Fouill^e, who laid ^eat emphasis 
upon the evolutionary and purposeful nature of +Pe «rtaiai 
contending that the social organism is reallv a enn+ru, + i oigaaism, 
ing a speeffle desire to achiet? a deflnit?p„JpieT ‘ 

In fact at what moment does aii assemblae'e ef mia« k.- * . *1 

true sense of the word? It is when all the men coSe^ f “V *® 
type of organism which they can form throuch uiiitint’ 
they do effectively unite themselves under the ciid^wheii 

conception. We have thus an organism wFieh exists influence of that 

and wished, an organism bom of an idesr!uH " thought 

a common will, we have a . . . contractual organism!ii ^ common idea ln^-oh-cs 

In the same way that in a healthy biological organism we must have 
co^ve endeavor and a harmonious working of all the subordi^^ate 

2 Voia! HeaUi,^9p°\4L^^^pp.'*677®®92^®^^ Thoughts jrom Lon to Science, 

Alfred Foiiillee, La Science sociale n • 

view was also sharetl by tne grmt Belgian ^ociol^ist G[iifco 
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physiological systems, so in the social organism, if it is to be as construc- 
tive and useful, tliere must be a harmonious and cooperative functioning 
of the various classes and institutions in society: 

Social development involves the harmonious development of the constituent 
members of society. This is one of the elements of truth contained in what is 
called the organic conception of society. To speak of society as if it were a 
physical organism is a piece of m 3 ^sticism, if indeed it is not quite meaningless. 
But the life of society and the life of an individual do resemlde one another m 
certain respects, and the term ‘‘organic” is as justly applicable to the one as to 
the other. For an organism is a whole consisting of interdependent parts. Ivieh 
part lives and functions and grows by subserving the life of the whole, it 
sustains the rest and is sustained by them, and through their mutual support 
comes a common development. And this is how we would conceive the life 
of man in society in so far as it is harmonious.^^'’’ 

Finally, there is no fundamental opposition between the conception of 
a highly developed personality and of a properly functioning social organ- 
ism. Personality finds its complete expression only in social organiza- 
tion and cooperative endeavor, while social organization can exist in an 
effective fashion only on the basis of the spontaneous and eager partici- 
pation of all the constituent individuals: 

It [the ideal society] must include, such a degree of freedom as is necessary 
for the working out of the individual life. It must include such a degree of 
socialism as is necessary to ''prevent exploitation and a brutalizing struggle f or 
existence, as well as to secure to each individual such leisure as is required for 
the development of the higher life. It must include such a degree of aristocratic 
rule as is necessary for the advance of culture and for the wise conduct of social 
affairs. . . . ^ 

That there is no contradiction l^ctwecn the independence which is now claimed 
for the individual and the fact of his social determination, becomes evident when, 
we consider the nature of that determination and of that independence. That 
the individual is determined by his society means merely that his life is an 
expression of the general spirit of the social atmosphere in winch he lives. And 
that the individual is independent means merely that the spirit wiiich finds 
expression in him is a Imng force which may develop by degrees into something 
different.^^ 


T. Hobhoiise, Social Evolution and Political Theory, Columbia University 
Press, 1913, p.' 87. 

Mackenzie, op. cfL, pp. 157-158, 293. 



CHAPTER li 

A Panorama of Social Institutions 
Basic Human Drives 

Psychologists, notably Robert S. Woodworth, have suggested that 
human activity grows out of certain basic drives or impulses which are 
the spontaneous expression of the human being as a biological organism. 
The first of these drives is for self-preservation. There is a basic will-to- 
live which is extinguished only in pathological or abnormal situations that 
lead to suicide, 

Another fundamental drive is for self-perpetuation. This arises out 
of the sex impulses, without any conscious relation, at first, to procreation 
or the perpetuation of the human race. For hundreds of thousands of 
years human beings seem to have had no knowledge that there is a direct 
connection between sexual intercourse and the bearing of children. The 
desire to perpetuate the family name, the wish to prevent race suicide, 
or the thought of providing recruits for a national army, are considera- 
tions only of a late period. 

A third strong drive is for self-expression. In its origins, this is a 
biological urge for the expression of personality in various forms of physi- 
cal activity with appropriate verbal accompaniments, and it may be 
stimulated by such environmental factors as hunger, physical surround- 
ings, temperature, and the presence of other persons. Most psychologists 
regard this impulse as less fundamental than the drives for self-preserva- 
tion and self-perpetuation. But some students of conduct, notably the 
late Dr. Alfred Adler, believe that the drive for self-expression is the 
most important of the vital human urges and that its frustration is the 
chief cause of mental and nervous instability. 

These drives arise in the individual independent of social siirroiindings 
and would manifest themselves even if the individual lived in total isola- 
tion. Under normal circumstances they are sharply conditioned by the 
fact that man is a social being and dwells in groups made up of other 
individuals beset by the same urges. We have already noticed how man^s 
capacity for self-preservation has been enormously strengthened by the 
fact that human groups are far stronger than the isolated individual, who 
alone is no match for many other members of the animal kingdom. 

Likewise, the drive for self-peiTetuation is socially conditioned. The 
sex impulses are capable of realization only in the company of a person 
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of the opposite sex. . In any organi25ed society one is limited in the choice 
of a person of the opposite sex by social institutions. With the procrea- 
tion of children, a family group arises which provides an immediate social 
situation and a new form of social control over the drive for self-perpetua- 
tion. In higldy developed cultures there are elaborate forms of social 
conditioning which either stimulate or discourage the drive for self-per- 
petuation, such as the encouragement of population growth by military 
dictators, the stimulation of sexual activity by lascivious entertainment, 
and the birth-control programs of social reformers. 

The drive to self-expression would be to a large degree meaningless, 
confused, and futile unless exercised in a social setting. While the iso- 
lated individual naturally indulges in plenty of physical action, it is 
obvious that the more normal forms of self-expression in fighting, work- 
ing, playing, art, and music all require a social setting for their manifesta- 
tion. 

Therefore, we may conclude that while the fimdamental liuman drives 
are biological, arising spontaneously in each individual, their expres- 
sion is carried out within social surroundings and they are compre- 
licnsively controlled l)y the codes which society creates for its guidance. 
They may be regarded as the dominant forces leading to social life and 
organization. They impel man to action to meet his needs, and the 
resulting action leads to social relationships and their control by social 
codes and social institutions. 

The Human Needs That Arise from the 
Basic Drives 

The evolution of society may be regarded as an ever more complicated 
and efficient effort to provide for the satisfaction of the needs resulting 
from the basic drives. Out of the drive for self-preservation arises the 
need for food, clothing, shelter, and health. It indirectly but very potently 
produces a need for the group cooperation which is essential to the 
preservation of human beings in any considerable number over any appre- 
ciable period of time. Not only is group life indispensable as a means 
of protection against powerful animal enemies but it also makes possible 
a more efficient provision of food, clothing, and shelter. Our modern 
business enterprise is basically the outcome of the drive for seif-preserva- 
tion.',-" 

Sex attraction, romantic love, marriage, affection for children, filial 
devotion, and the desire to provide a livelihood for members of the family 
all are needs growing out of the biological urge for self-perpetuation. In 
time, more complicated needs are seen to arise from this drive, such as 
those for social control over sex expression and forms of family life, for 
population policies, whether designed to increase or restrict population 
growth, and for eugenic programs to stimulate the drive to self perpetu- 
ation on the part of the abler members of society and to restrict it 
among the allegedly lower order of human beings. 
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The needs that grow out of the drive for self-expression are innumer- 
able Fighting and working are two of the more elemental. There is no 
reason for believing that man is biologically a fighting or working animal. 
But physical and social surroundings have impelled him to fight and, so 
far, only the favored few have been able to live without working. Most 
fighting is now a cultural anachronism, though we still fight world w-ars. 
And if we apply our machinery to the service of mankind there will be 
less need for extensive work. It is alleged that man has a natural ^fin- 
stinct of workmanship.’’ If this be so, any such impulse to craftsmanship 
is more closely ixdated to art than to labor. 

Less fundamental but very important needs arising out of tlie drive 
to self-expression are tliose for play and for artistic and musical expres- 
sion. Even animals play, and there is every reason to believe that man 
has’ indulged in playful activity throughout the million or more years in 
which he has existed. The play need expresses itself all the way from 
the informal games of small and intimate groups to the commercialized 
sports which pack one hundred thousand persons into a football stadium 
or pile up a million-dollar purse for a championship prizefight. Away 
back in the Old Stone Age we find impressive expressions of the artistic 
urge in the cave paintings., And primitive peoples have musical instru- 
ments and fairly well developed types of musical expression. 

The quest for superiority is a definite outgrowth of the drive for self- 
expression. This creates a need on the part of some to assert their 
dominion over others. It has made an important contribution to the 
origins of government and the beginnings of warfare. 

Curiosity seems to be another significant outgrowth of the drive for 
self-expression. Very early, man began to raise the question of the why 
and the wherefore of the matters lie observed in daily life. Religion 
gave him his earlievst answer by suggesting supernatural causes. In due 
time, some men doubted this explanation and sought in science and 
philosophy an explanation based upon natural causes. Religion, science, 
and the conflicts between the two further stimulated the growth of 
philosophy. Much of our intellectual life has thus been created and 
guided by the curiosity of human beings. 

Some Outstanding Human Activities and Interests 
That Grow Out of Basic Human Needs 

Mankind is definitely conditioned by the physical environment which 
he inhabits. On the one hand, there is a great deal of passive adaptation 
to the environment as man finds it. In warm climates he wears little 
clothing and in cold climates he puts on much of it. In the more rudi- 
mentary forms of culture the reaction of man to the physical environment 
was mainly one of passive adaptation. As civilization progressed, man 
was able, more and more, to subdue nature to his needs. He learned to 
domesticate animals, clear ground, raise crops, thus bringing into existeD(‘e 
agriculture — one of the greatest steps ever taken by man in exploiting 
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nature for the benefit of hiunanity. Still later, through science and 
technology man learned to dig for minerals and create a metal culture* 
Man discovered how to produce and utilize steam power and, later, elec« 
tricity. This not only increased his capacity to exploit nature for food, 
clothing, and shelter, but also enabled him to travel and communicate ever 
more rapidly and over greater space. Ph3^sical features like seas and 
oceans, which were once insuperable barriers, became agencies for more 
facile transportation. Airplanes enabled man to soar easily over moun- 
tain ranges that had earlier defied human transit. 

Tlie bounty and operations of nature have also stimulated other forms 
of human activit}^ Most earlier forms of religion were based upon wor- 
ship and ritual connected with life and death, and the growth and decay 
of vegetation. Natural features, such as the heavenly bodies, mountains, 
deserts, rivers, seas, springs, and forests contributed their quota of gods 
and spirits. ^ Natural cataclysms, such as volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, 
tidal waves, floods, hurricanes, and fires promoted the growth of religion 
and superstition. In later days, the}^ stimulated cooperative activities 
in repairing the damage done and, wdien possible, in preventing its recur- 
rence. The beauties of nature encouraged travel and made an important 
contribution to recreational activities. Very recentl}’' in human experi- 
ence, man has discovered the foil}” of imnecessaiw waste in exploiting 
nature and lias laiinelied impressive campaigns for tlie conservation and 
replacement of natural resources. 

The need for health and physical well-being has given rise to a large 
number of activities. INIan has sought to discover the cause of illness. 
The search for the answer to this problem has led from superstition 
and magic to the rise of medical science. For thousands of .^mars, man 
has sought to mitigate the suffering incident to sickness, and to restore 
liealth. This has produced activities ranging from the incantations of 
tlie primitive medicine man to the sj^stematized medical practice of the 
Mayo clinic and great urban health centers. In our day, the activities 
related to illness and the search for good health cost over four billion 
dollars a \'ear in the United States alone. 

Closely related to medical practice, and hospital care are sanitary 
engineering and public health activities, which have given us our supplies 
of pure water for cities, sewage disposal, garbage removal, and innumer- 
able other activities reducing the likelihood of infection and tlie spread 
of disease. Health education and safety education occupy the time of 
thousands. Child-saving institutions are numerous, although their work 
is expensive. IMany sciiolars devote their attention to the departments 
of health, medical research, the study of population trends, and other 
matters directly related to health and reproduction. 

The task of earning a living has produced more human activity than 
any other fundamental need. Indeed, mankind has spent most of its 
dime thus far in quest of a living. Man’s search for food, clothing, and 
shelter has given rise to the pastoral industry, to agriculture, and manu- 
facturing. In order to distribute the food and goods thus produced* 
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markets have come into being and great stores have been constructed. 
A. medium of exchange has been produced to facilitate the exchange of 
goods, and a banking and credit system has been built up. 

The problem of how to get man to work has occupied the attention of 
many, from the days of slave labor to the modern factory and labor 
imions. The need for training persons to produce more effectively has 
given birth to scientific, technical, and vocational education. The prob- 
lems connected with industry, trade, and banking have been the major 
causes of the evolution of government and law. Indeed, the gOAVUiiment 
is assuming ever greater control over every phase of economic life. Many 
persons are, for various reasons, unable to make a living and billions of 
dollars are spent each year on the care of the indigent and helpless. 

Tlie accumulation, protection, and transfer of property, incidental to 
making a living and piling up wealth, call forth activities on the part 
of numerous bankers, lawyers, and related professional men. 

A variety of human needs have contributed to the desire for more effec- 
tive transportation and communication. Trade has been one of these. 
Man has desired to widen the opportunity for the accumulation of raw 
materials and the distribution of finished products. War has been an- 
other stimulant to better transportation. Emperors, kings and generals 
have wished to move their troops more rapidly and over greater distances. 
Government has promoted the growth of transportation. When large 
states -were created, it was necessary for representatives of the central 
government to move rapidly over the domain. One of the chief reasons 
for the fall of the Roman Empire was the inadequate technique of trans- 
portation and communication for administration over so vast an area. 
Travel, curiosity, and recreation have also prompted the effort to secure 
more efficient methods of transportation. 

These demands for better transportation have given rise to innumerable 
activities and achievements. The wheeled vehicle has moved ahead from 
the ox-cart to the streamlined train of our day. Water transport has 
progressed from primitive rafts to great liners like the Queen Mary. 
More recently, man has been able to leave the land and water altogether 
and to soar through the air more speedily and over ever greater distances. 
The routes of travel have made headway from pathways through primor- 
dial forests and marshes to six-lane concrete highways, four-track rail- 
roads, and ship canals. All of these phases of transportation have pro- 
vided labor for an ever greater number of scientists, technicians, me- 
chanics, and laborers, and have served an ever larger body of persons. 

In order to facilitate group cooperation and the exchange of ideas, 
man found it necessary to provide effective methods of communication. 
First, he worked out a language, which for many thousands of years was 
purely a Spoken tongue. Some four thousand years ago, he devised an 
alphabet which made possible a written language. The mastery of the 
art of writing gave us books, periodicals, and newspapers. These required, 
the creation of libraries for the ccllection and preservation of literary 
products. These facilities for communication enabled man to create a 
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cultural heritage— a civilization based on verbal symbols, that could be 
handed down from generation to generation. This is one of the outstand- 
ing achievements in which man is superior to the other animals. 

The growth of steam power and electricity made possible ever more 
rapid transmission of information. The national postal services system- 
atized this conimimication. Newspapers provided for rapid collection 
and distribution of news items. The telegraph, exploiting electricai- 
power, transmitted words more rapidly than steam would permit. More 
recently, the telephone and the radio have made possible . the instanta- 
neous transmission of spoken words. The movies have revolutionized 
methods of visual communication. Space and time have been all but 
eliminated in contemporary communication. 

Various political and social forces have sought to control, select, or 
censor the information communicated over the new facilities, thus raising 
the problems of censorship and propaganda. Many are engaged in fur- 
thering both of these, while others are battling against such influences 
and seeking to keep the freedom of communication unimpaired. 

The needs connected with sex, the family, and the home have given 
rise to a wide variety of activities. Love and coiirtsbip produce many 
activities expressing amorosity, display, and affection. The institution 
of marriage requires the activities of those connected with religion and 
the law. Homes create problems of architecture and housing. The ne- 
cessity of pjroviding a livelihood for the family leads to innumerable forms 
of industrial and professional effort. The rearing of a family calls forth 
many activities of an educational, religious, and cultural character. The 
school, the church, recreational facilities and those connected with art 
and music are all involved here. 

Families lead to neighborhoods and communities, and the cooperative 
activities natural thereunto, such as exchange of ^vork and services, edu- 
cational efforts, community organization, religion, and recreation. In 
modern urban life the activities within the family are being reduced and 
the responsibility for substitute activities is being assumed more' and 
more by the community. 

Probably the most extensive human activities, next to the activities 
which grow out of making a living and rearing a family, are associated 
with government. These run all the way from the government of a rural 
township to the administration of the British Empire. We have town, 
county, city, state, national, and colonial goveimments. As civilization 
becomes more complex, there are more and more social relations which 
the government has to regulate. As a result, ever more people are em- 
ployed in various forms of government activity, and the cost becomes 
ever greater. In the United States there are over a million persons 
on the Federal pay roll alone, and in 1932 the total cost of all govern- 
mental agencies, federal, state and local, was fourteen billion dollars. It 
has increased considerably since that time — ^to eighteen billions in 1938, 
and to astronomical figures since 1941; 

An important phase of governmental responsibility is that connected 
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with law and order, and the prevention of crime. It has been estimated 
that the depredations of criminals and racketeers cost at least five billion 
dollars a year, and that the money spent on various forms of gambling 
is at least that large. The cost of apprehending, convicting, and impris- 
oning criminals runs into the billions each year in this country. 

Another form of governmental activity which employs a vast personnel 
is that related to armament and war. In Europe, in recent years, mil- 
lions diave been employed directly in war and the munitions trade, and 
the United States is now following rapidly in the footsteps of Europe— 
indeed, far outdoing Europe in armament production. Even under nor- 
mal conditions, over two thirds of our total Federal expenditures go to 
paying for wars past, present, and future. The proposed expenditures for 
armament in 1941-1942 far exceed the total cost of eight years of the 
New Deal. 

We may now consider the wide range of activities which grow out of 
tlie drive for self-expression. Outstanding is the matter of play and 
recreation. This has been important since primitive times, but it was 
first systematized on a large scale in the games of the Greeks and in the 
“bread-and-circus’’ program of the Roman Empire. The development 
of informal recreation, supervised play, and commercial sports in the 
twentieth century has become so extensive that in the United States alone 
about ten billion dollars are spent each year upon it. The automobile 
has contributed more than anything else to the recent increase of recrea- 
tional activities and the cost thei'eof. Recreation provides activity not 
only for those who participate, but also for those who supervise play, 
construct the buildings and other equipment in which it is carried on, 
manufacture various forms of pleasure vehicles, conduct the moving- 
picture industry, the radio industry, cabarets, nightclubs, and resort 
hotels. 

A more refined use of leisure time are the many forms of self-expression 
manifested in art and music. The activities connected with the arts 
have increased greatly., What was once a luxury of the few is now com- 
ing to be cultivated by the many. Art and music have been promoted 
for propaganda purposes by the totalitarian states, and in this country 
the New Deal subsidized a good deal of artistic development to provide 
employment. The deliberate cultivation of community activities has 
also contributed notably to the popularization of art and music. We 
have community singing, dancing, and art exhibitions. Tlie movies have 
done something to popularize art, and the radio has done a great deal to 
popularize music. Both art and music are being extensively promoted 
through education. There has been a gi’eat increase in the number of 
art museums, with a capital invested in the United States now exceeding 
75 million dollars. The art collections housed therein are valued at over 
a billion dollars. Both public and private architecture arc constructed 
with an eye to beauty as well as sheer utility. 

Curiosity, as a product of the drive of self-expression, manifests itself 
through the diverse activities associated with religion, science, and 
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philosophy. Not only do we have the activities directly connected with 
the worship and maintenance of church institutions, but the church also 
carries on many activities only indirectly connected with worship, such 
as missionary enterprise, medical missions, various forms of social and 
community service, and art. The total cost of religious activities runs 
into the billions of dollars each year. 

Science, which was the amusement of a few amateurs only two or three 
centuries ago, has become a major enterprise of the human race. Many 
thousands of persons are engaged in scientific actiAdties, the cost of AAdiich 
certainly amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars yearly. Applied 
science or teclmology provides even greater activity and enterprise and 
lies at the basis of modern industrial life. 

As a result of the various drives, needs, and activities, the human race 
has built up an elaborate social heritage, made up of beliefs, customs, 
ideas, and institutions. These are cherished by society, which desires to 
transmit them from one generation to another. This has led to the 
development of extensive, educational activities. 


Social Institutions: The Machinery Through 
Which Society Carries On Its Activities 

The complexity of modern life has been produced by the desire to 
satisfy the needs growing out of the fundamental drives for self-preserva- 
tion, self-perpetuation, and self-expression. It is obvious that society 
could not carry on witiioiit some organized effort and 'direction for its 
varied activities. Tliis is supplied by social mstitutionsj Avhicli represent 
the social structure and machineiy through which human society organ™ 
izcs, directs, and executes the multifarious activities required to satisfy 
human needs. Walton H. Hamilton has provided us with a comprehen- 
sive definition of social institutions: 

Institution is a verbal symI>ol which, for want of a better word, describes a 
cluster of social usages. It connotes a way of thought or action of some prev- 
alence and permanence, which is embedded in the habits of a group or the 
customs of a people. . . . Institutions fix the confines of and impose form 
upon the activities of human beings. The world of use and wont, to which we 
imperfectly accommodtile our lives, is a tangled and unbroken web of institutions. 
The range of institutions is as wide as the interests of mankind. . . . Arrange- 
ments as diverse as the money economy, classical education, the chain store, 
fundainentaiism and democracy are institutions. They may be rigid or fiexililc 
in their structures, exacting or lenient in their demands; but alike they constitute 
standards of conformit\' from which an individual may depart only at his peril 
About every urge of mankind an institution grows up; the expression of every 
taste and capacity is crowded into an institutional mold.'^ 

In the beginning, human institutions Avere in no sense tlie product of 
any deliberate effort, ilan spontaneously expresses his im})ulscs in liv- 


' Article.', “liitftitution/^ Encyclopedia nj ihc Social Sciences, ISlacnullan, Vol. 8, p. 84 
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ing. In doing so lie develops definite customs and social habits which 
seem to work and are repeated. In due time they become sanctified and 
generally a divine origin is attributed to them by early man: 

Social institutions are simply social habits which are systematized, instituted 
or established by groups, and have still stronger sanctions attached to them than 
do simple customs. They carry a step further the establishment of the social 
habit through the exercise of authority or compulsion on the part of a group. . . . 

Institutions may be defined as habitual ways of living together which have ])e(‘U 
sanctioned, systematized, and established Ly the authority of communities.- 

It is appropriate and desirable to summarize conciseh' at this point the essen- 
tial nature of a social institution. A social institution is a complex of concepts 
and attitudes regarding the ordering of a particular class of unavoidable or indis- 
pensable human relationships that are involved in satisfying certain elemental 
individual wants, certain compelling social needs, or other eminently desirable 
social ends. The concepts and attitudes are condensed into mores, customs, 
traditions and codes. Individually, the institution takes the form of habits 
a})proved and conditioned in the individual by the group; socially it is a struc- 
ture, evidencing itself in standardized and ordered relationships and often finding 
additional functional effectiveness through associations, organizations, and physi- 
cal extensions.® 

We may now consider in a little more detail how institutions arise. We 
have seen how man’s basic drives and needs impel him to action and ex- 
pression. At first, he operated in a natural or “trial-and-error” manner. 
If these methods were efficient enough to preserve and perpetuate life, 
thej" were accepted by the group and passed on from generation to genera- 
tion. In other words, they became social habits, or what sociologists call 
^Tolkways.” As the folkways persist, they grow in fixity, prestige, and 
power. When folkways become compulsory, and departure brings group 
censure and, at times, severe punishment, they have developed into 
^'customs.” Although customs are a powerful control over man and his 
behavior, they are usually unconscious in their operation. It is taken for 
granted that they are right. In time, certain customs become the object 
of rational thought and are judged the best form of conduct known in 
meeting a particular need. Such customs are known as “mores.” When 
definite rules, regulations, codes, and social structures are created to 
enforce and perpetuate the mores, they become institutions. As Professor 
J. 0. Hertzler puts it: 

When interests, ideas, sentiments and beliefs, in the form of folkways, customs, 
conventions, rights, and mores, appear in more coherent and rational forms, as 
precipitated types of social procedure or more or less definitely organized struc- 
tures for regulating the intercourse between the members of social groups, they 
become institutions.'^ 


“C. A.*Ellw^ood, The Psychology of Human Society, Appleton-Century, 1925, pp 
90-91. 

3 J. 0. Hertzler, Social Institutions^ McGraw-Hill, 1929, pp. 67-68. 

^ Ibid., p. 108. 
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Perhaps the best summary which has ever been given on the develop- 
ment of institutions is that set forth by William Graham Sumner in his 
important work on 

Men in groups are under life conditions; they have needs which are similar 
under the state of the life conditions; the relations of the needs to the conditions 
are interests under the heads of hunger, love, vanity, and fear; elforts of num- 
bers at the same time to satisfy interests produce mass phenomena which are 
folkways by virtue of uniformity, repetition, and wide concurrence. The folk- 
ways are attended by pleasure or pain according as they are well fitted for the 
purpose. Pain forces reflection and observation of some relation between acts 
and 'welfare. At this point the prevailing world philosophy suggests explanations 
and inferences, which become entangled with judgments of expediency". How- 
ever, the folkways take on a philosophy of right living and life policy for wel- 
fare. . . . When the elements of truth and right are developed into doctrines 
of welfare, the folkways are raised to another plane. They then become capable 
of producing inferences, developing into new forms, and extending their con- 
structive influences bver men and society. Then we call them the mores. The 
mores are the folkways, including the philosophical and ethical generalizations 
as to societal w’elfare which are suggested by them, and inherent in them, as 
they grow, . . . They are the ways of doing things which are current in a society 
to satisfy human needs and desires, together with the faiths, notions, codes, and 
standards of well-living which inhere in those ways, having a- genetic connection 
with them. By virtue of the latter element the mores are traits in the specific 
character of a society or a period. They pervade and control the ways of think- 
ing in all the exigencies of life, returning from the world of abstractions to the 
world of action, to give guidance and to win revivification. ... At every turn 
we find new evidence that the mores can make anything right. What they do 
is that they cover a usage in dress, language, behavior, manners, etc., with the 
mantle of current custom, ancLgive it regulation and limits within which it l)c- 
comes unquestionable. The limit is generally a limit of toleration. . . . The 
most important fact al)out the mores is their dominion over the individiial. 
Arising he knows not whence or how, they meet his opening mind in earliest 
childhood, give him his outfit of ideas, faiths, and tastes, and lead him into 
prescril:)ecl mental processes. They Itring to him codes of action, standards, and 
rules of ethics. They have a model of the maa-as-he-should-be to w"hich they 
mould him, in spite of himself and without his knowledge. If he submits and 
consents, he is taken up and may attain great social success. If he resists and 
dissents, he is thrown out and may be trodden under foot. The mores are 
therefore an engine of social selection. Their coercion of the individual is the 
mode in which they operate the selection, . . . Property, marriage, and religion 
are the most primary institutions. They began in folkways. They became cus- 
toms. They developed into mores by the adclition of some philosophy of welfare, 
however crude. Then they were made more definite and specific as regards the 
rules, the prescribed acts, and the apparatus to be employed. This produced 
a structure and the institution was complete. . , 

Primary and Secondary Institutions 

The fundamental or primary institutions are elemental and sponta- 
neous in their origin and development, following the process so well de- 
scribed by Sumner. Such are institutions like the family, property, basic 
occupations, government, or war. As civilization develops, secondary 
institutions of a deliberate character arise. These usually are siibordi- 

”^ ‘'W.G. Sumner, Folkways, Ginn, 1907, pp. 30, 33-34, 54, 59, 97-98, 173-174, 521-522. 
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nate institutioiis with the larger field of primary institutions. For 
example, government is a primary institution which has evolved sponta- 
neously. But a republic is a deliberate form of government and a 
secondary institution. Property is a primary institution with a long 
evolutionary heritage, while an inheritance tax is a secondary institution. 
As stated by Professor Hertzler, ‘‘Every operative and controlling activity 
of a given society takes place through institutions ranging from those 
which satisfy vital and permanent needs to those relatively superficial 
and transitory.^’ 

Only recently has mankind approached primary institutions in a 
rational fashion, and then incompletely and imperfectly. They are far 
more important than the secondary institutions, altliough the latter are 
much more numerous in our day. Let us reAuew some of the more im- 
portant of our primar}’’ institutions. 

Very basic are those connected with industry, for a large portion of 
mankind is dependent upon it for existence. Industrial activities have 
been institutionalized under A^arious forms. The earliest type of organ- 
ization was provided by the family. SlaA’ery constituted another Avidely 
institutionalized form of industrial effort, especially in antiquity. The 
gild system of the Middle Ages was followed by the putting-out system, 
and then by* capitalistic institutions. Agriculture and trade, in the 
course of their evolution, have also provided many forms of institutions 
within tlie framework of industrial effort. 

Industrial effort and Avar luiAm combined to create tlie institution of 
property, Avhicli at first was mainly though not exclusively communal, 
and has since become increasingly personal and private. There have 
been varied AA^ays of transmitting property, an interesting example being 
the system of primogeniture under Avhich the eldest son inherits the prop- 
erty, at least the landed property, of his father. So important and cher- 
ished an institution is private property today that other institutions, such 
as industry, Lw, ethics, and education, are in large part devoted to pro- 
ducing, protecting, and perpetuating prfoate property. 

The primary institution growing out of the driAm for self-perpetuation 
and the sexual needs arising therefrom has been the family, AAdiich has 
been organized through monogamy, or the marriage of one man and one 
Avoman, through polyandry, the marriage of one woman to a number of 
men, or through polygyny (usually known as polygamy) , the marriage of 
one man to a number of women. Though an institution existing for 
the purpose of procreation, the family has often contributed to other 
types of institutional actfoities, especially those associated Avith industry, 
religion, and education. Another institution growing out of the sexual 
needs of man has been prostitution,, .which Avas accepted and approA^cd, 
even sanctified, in earlier periods of history. Today it is in ill-repute in 
most countries of tlie Avest and no longer enjoys its institutional prestige. 

The need for social cooperation has produced the many and diverse 


^^Hertzler, Social I )istUutions, AlcGraw-Hilh 1929, pp. 67-68. 
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institutions associated with group life. These include the family^ the 
neighborhood group, the community organization, the state and govern-* 
ment, law and the courts, and ethics or codes of right and wrong conduct. 

At the outset a private or personal affair, war has become so thoroughly 
institutionalized that we have a definite law of war and accepted usages 
associated with war. Peacetime relations among nations are conducted 
through diplomacy, which has become a leading public institution. At- 
tempts are made to avert war through such institutions as arbitration. 
The relations among groups have given rise to various other institution- 
alized forms of behavior, INIany of these are provided by attempts to 
further and control trade, such as the institutions associated with inter- 
national exchange, tariffs, and trade laws, c 

The need to travel from place to place has brought about many insti- 
tutional safeguards. Travelers have certain' rights which are accepted 
among civilized states. The passport is a form of secondary institution 
which illustrates this matter. Neutrals in foreign states have recognized 
rights, and there are well-establislied practices governing the control of 
trains and ships. 

Communication has been widely institutionalized. Fundamental here 
is the institution of language. The whole body of learning, including 
literature, art, science, and philosophy, represents an institutionalized 
accumulation of the methods and results of communication throughout 
history. 

The activities growing out of human curiosity have been given insti- 
tutional guidance and protection. Indeed, religion is one of the funda- 
mental primary institutions. At one time it exerted a vast influence over 
most other institutions, such as industry, the family, the state, and ethics. 
It still has an influence far wider than the field of worship. Within the 
fundamental religious institution as a whole there have been. specialized 
forms of institutionalized religious activity, as exemplified by the several 
great -world religions. And within each of these there are innumerable 
secondary institutions such as conversion, baptism, and various sacra- 
ments. 

Science is not a fundamental institution like religion, since it has a 
very recent origin, but it includes many forms of secondary, or rational, 
institutionalized expression which govern research and the distribution 
and acceptance of scientific discoveries. Applied science, or technology, 
is well institutionalized by the laws and usages associated with inventions 
and patent rights. 

Play, sports, and recreation, wliile producing no primary institutions, 
liavc plenty of secondary institutional expression, especially since the 
rise of supervised play and commercial recreation. The playground is 
one of the major institutions of contemporary urban life. Art and 
music are not lacking in institutional framework. 

Education is an institution with a* long background, but it has become 
especially formidable and imposing in our day. Education has the inter- 
esting institutional function of preserving and transmitting the other 
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mstltiitions. More and more, educators and reformers are suggesting 
that education should not blindly transmit the total social heritage but 
should criticize and select from it, rejecting that which is obviously out- 
worn and erroneous. But, thus far, this critical and selective function 
of education has been primarily a dream. 

Most of the primary institutions have been mentioned, but the second- 
ary institutions growing out of these are almost without number. Take, 
for example, the primary institution of government. There are three 
fundamental forms of government, even in modern times— monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. Within democracy, there are usually three 
branches of government — executive, legislative, and judicial. The or- 
ganization of each of these branches may differ wddely in character, but 
each variety has become an institution where it exists. Democracies are 
usually run by parties, but these may represent a two-party system or a 
group system. Candidates may be nominated by caucuses or direct pri- 
maries. They may be elected directly or indirectly, by popular vote, 
or the decision of special bodies. The legislature may have three houses, 
two houses, or one house. Some democracies may be conducted on a civil 
service basis, and others be wholly devoted to the spoils system. In some 
countries judges are elected, and in others they are appointed. Some 
democracies are conservative, while others are radical and make use of 
the initiative, the referendum, and recall. But all these expressions of 
democratic government — caucuses, primaries, parties, and the referendum 
— are secondary institutions which spawn from the parent institution of 
government. 

The same primary institutions exist among all peoples at any given 
level of civilization; that is, all have industrial institutions, property, 
families, government, religion, and education. This basic uniformity is 
explained by the fact that mankind constitutes only one animal species 
and all men are fimdamentally alike in their physical makeup. Hence 
they manifest the same basic drives for self-preservation, self-perpetua- 
tion, and self-expression. In other words, the human factor is a constant, 
wdiether found among the Hottentots or the Eskimo. The fundamental 
needs which arise out of these basic drives are correspondingly similar. 
The urges to self-expression on the part of human beings have a broad 
uniformity. And the physical weakness of man, the same everywhere, 
has led him to collect wdth others in group life: . 

Both men and their life-conditions are pretty much alike; there is a general 
similarity between the expedients adopted for the realization of interests in all 
places and times. They have a family likeness. They all reflect the inveterate 
conditions of life on earth."^ 

While this uniformity may be observed in the few basic institutions of 
mankind, diversity is the rule with respect to their special manifestations 
taken on in time and space. 

All peo ples are governed in one way or another but the methods which 

. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society. 4 Vols. Yale University 
Press, 1927, Vol. I, p. 29. 
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are ■utilized to achieve government are extremely diversified. So it is 
with evely other form of liimian institutions. All people normally marry 
and raise children but the institutions and practices associated with love, 
courtship, marriage, and the status and responsibility of the sexes differ 
in a most impressive manner. One can only grasp the real extent of this 
diversity by reading such a book as Sumner’s Folkways. 

But there is one uniformity to be observed in all this diversity. This 
is the fact that everywlicre people believe that their particular institu- 
tions are the right ones and the best ones. In most places, even yet, the 
majority of the people regard their institutions as being of divine origin. 
Tliis is even true of the attitude of the people of the United States towards 
the Gonstitution, whicli was made as recently as the late eighteenth cen- 
tury by men who deliberately voted in the Constitutional Convention to 
keep the name of God out of the Constitution. 

Institutions and Social Efficiency 

We have pointed out how institutions develop out of human nature. 
Human nature gives rise to certain basic diB’es. These drives create 
fundamental human needs. Tlie needs in turn produce activities to 
satisfy them. When such activities become habitual and socially sanc- 
tioned, they emerge into customs and institutions. But the customs and 
institutions themselves are quite distinct from human nature. Human 
nature is relatively constant and uniform, while the whole body of insti- 
tutions, called human nurture, is diversified and subject to extensive 
changes, however gradual such change may be. Man (homo sapiems) has 
been on the planet for fifty thousand years— perhaps far longer. But 
during all this time, when human nature has been biologically constant, 
we have passed from tribal institutions to those of the contemporary 
urban-industrial world civilization. Every form of industry, property, 
family, social group, government, warfare, religion, and education of 
whicli we have any knowledge has grown up, flowered, decayed, or per- 
sisted within this period. 

This fact concerning the relative fixity of human nature in a biological 
sense should not, however, lead us to take too rigid a view of the character 
and workings of human nature. Human behavior is the product of two 
forces; (1) the physical and social environment, and (2) the responses 
of the physical organism of man to this environment. Though the 
physical organism of man may not change, its responses are bound to 
alter as new stimuli arise with each radical change in the physical or 
social environment. Hence there is no reason to doubt that our human 
nature, the same biologically, responds quite differently in a metropolitan 
center from the way it did in the simple environment of the cave-dwellers. 
The behavior of people in Soviet Russia in 1940, as contrasted with their 
behavior uiider Tsarist auspices iu 1910, is a dramatic illustration of the 
way in which human responses may change in rapid and sweeping fashion 
without any transformation in the biological make-up. 
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These considerations have an important bearing upon the frequent 
assertion that we cannot get a better form of society unless we change 
human nature. If we moved from tribal culture to metropolitan civi« 
lization without any change in the biological basis of human naturej we 
can bring about relatively minor changes in government or economic life 
•without a change in human nature. The most suitable human institu- 
tions would probably be those which conform most closely to the nature 
and needs of man, but thus far there has been little effort to discover the 
actual nature of mankind and to identify and establish the institutions 
most compatible with this nature. Our institutional life has been mainh^ 
the product of blind groping by peoples encompassed by ignorance, sta- 
bilized and transmitted over countless generations. Only those institu- 
tions which have been notoriously out of adjustment with human nature 
and incapable of satisfying human needs have been discarded. Even 
then, such institutions were not deliberately set aside, but the peoples wdio 
clung to them were extinguished b^^ those possessing more adequate 
institutions. 

Everything known as progress has been a phase or product of our 
institutional equipment. Biologically, the man wdio lived in caves in 
the Old Stone Age forty or fifty thousand years ago w^as just like the man 
■who lives in metro]')olitan Ncw^ York or London. All that separates them 
is the result of institutional development. Hownver, the relative efficiency 
of institutions at any time remains a very real question. Hence, wdiile 
institutions are indispensable and their achievement is impressive, there 
remains a very real question as to their relative efficiency at any time. 
Certainly our institutions w’hen they arose could not have been very 
efficient. They wore the chance expedients of ignorant, primitive men. 
They w-ere the result of trial and error. They then might be preserved 
and approved, even if the margin of success w^’as just great enough to 
enable the group to survive. But, even so, the chances are that any 
given institution is more efficient at the time of its origin than at any 
later time. When it begins, it bears at least some direct relationship to 
the conditions of life as it is then lived. But as life conditions change, 
the institution usually- remains unchanged, gets more and more out of 
date and becomes less adequate. Yet social reverence for institutions 
has made it impossible for mankind to grasp this elementary truth and 
seek to provide institutions better adapted to the new ways of life. It 
is certain that all civilizations wdiicli have fallen — and all great civiliza- 
tions prior to our owm da}^ have disintegrated — have done so because of 
inadequate and outgrown institutions. The decay of civilizations cannot 
be attributed to human nature, for that is the same yesterday, today, 
and tomorrows 

The great revolutions wffiich have taken place have invariably come 
about wdien institutions w^ere notoriously out of adjustment wdth existing 
technology and ways of lifc.^ The dawn of history — ^the first notable 

sFor more.detaix on the great vrorld revolutions, see pp. 48 ff. 
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world-revolution— came when the domestication of animals^ tlie inven- 
tion of agriculture, and the improvement of implements and weapons had 
given man a technology no longer adapted to the simple life of small 
primitive groups. It was a technology suited to conquest, expansion, and 
enrichment. 

But, in time, all of these processes went further than the underlying 
ancient technology warranted. A great Roman empire arose which could 
not be administered on the basis of horse and camel transport, courier 
communication, and the handicraft industry. It went to pieces in the 
second great world-revolution from the third to the seventh centuries . 
of the Christian era. 

The third major world-revolution came when tlie rudimentary local 
and provincial institutions of the INIiddle Ages were no longer adapted 
to the new ways of life initiated by the compass, better ships, world- 
trade, the curiosity of explorers, and the greed of merchants. So the 
Middle Ages came to an end and modern times came into being between 
the days of Columbus and those of Napoleon. 

Today, we are trying to control the technology of an age of dynamos, 
streamlined trains, airplanes, radios, and mr/ving-pictures through in- 
stitutions most of which w^ere already in existence at the time of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The vast discrepancy between our technology and our 
institutional life in our day suggests tliat we are at the present time on 
the eve of a fourth great world-revolution. 

Tlie main reason why our social institutions get out of adjustment 
with our technology — our tools and machines — is that we are far more 
deliberate in fashioning and in changing tools and machines. There is 
also ipore obvious and concrete evidence to siiow us whether or not our 
tools, machines, and vehicles are working well than there is with respect 
to the adequacy of our institutions. Man has not always been so rational 
and deliberate in choosing and altering his technological equipment. 
Tools and vehicles were once sanctified, and altered only very gradually 
and gingerly. They, also, were thought to be of divine origin. A 
famous anthropologist tells of a tribe in Polynesia which used a noto- 
riously unseaworthy canoe, while its neighbors had very efficient boats. 
But the people with the risky canoe would not abandon it because they 
feared that the gods would be angry and drown the whole tribe.' 

But even in primitive times, as Alexander Goldenweiser pointed ouV 
in his Robots or Gods^ man was more rational towards his tools than 
towards his institutions. He was much more willing to make changes 
and improvements in his implements and weapons than in his customs 
and ideas. Today, we are almost totally rational in inventing ancl 
adopting new machines. Only vested economic interests in o^ler and 
inefficient machinery prevent us from adopting newer and better types. 
Mechanical invention has become customary.^ However, we remain al- 
most as superstitious concerning our institutions and their deliberate 
alteration as primitive men. ^'Social invention’^ is still only a challenging 
phrase and b noble dream. 
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Thus far, changes in human institutions have been accomplished 
mainly in an uncomscious fashion. The migration of peoples to new 
habitats and their contacts with different customs and institutions, revo- 
lutionary changes in technology, like the domestication of animals, the 
invention of agriculture, the mastery of navigation, the discovery of 
metal-working, have forced people unconsciously to modify their intitu- 
tions. But there haye been few instances, until very recently, of epoch- 
making changes in institutions which have been undertaken and accom- 
plished in a deliberate fashion. 

Proposals to bring about deliberate changes in our institutions have 
not been lacking, but those who recommended such action, with the ex- 
ception of Plato and a few’' others in antiquity, have lived in relatively 
modern times. The first considerable group of wTiters to recommend a 
deliberate reform of institutions wwe the Utopian Socialists of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They w’^cre follow-ed by Karl Marx 
and the Socialists who recommended revolutionary changes. But not 
until tlie totalitarian states of Russia, Italy, and Germany came into 
existence w^as there any wholesale wiping out of existing institutions and 
the substitution of a new pattern of life. 

Most civilized people hope, how’ever, that a better method of deliberate 
social change can be found than the technique of revolutionary totali- 
tarianism. Nearly three-quarters of a century ago, Lester F. Ward 
suggested that social scientists study institutions and offer recommenda- 
tions for their change when they get out of adjustment to the existing 
needs. This -would insure expert guidance and safeguard against vio- 
lence. But, thus far, Ward's benevolent suggestions have received little 
popular support and have never been given a comprehensive trial. 

One observation may be made, wdth considerable assurance. That is 
that the most impressive turning-point in history will come wdien human- 
ity becomes capable of examining its institutions in deliberate fashion 
and adjusting them to the service of existing needs. 

The Evolution of Social Institutions 

Whether or not institutions change and develop wdth an inevitable 
uniformity wdfich can be described and predicted is a question that has 
been vigorously discussed. A generation back, social scientists w’cre 
much under the spell of the evolutionary doctrines set forth by Lamarck, 
Spencer, Darwdn and others. Many of them felt that the law^s of cosmic 
and organic evolution could be carried over and made to apply to the 
development of social institutions. Today, there is almost unanimity of 
opinion to the contrary. 

If there are law^s governing the development of institutions, it is evi- 
dent that they have no relationship to the laws of organic evolution. 
Human nature has not changed for at least fifty thousand years -while 
human institutions have undergone tremendous changes in this period. 
The question is w^hether there are law^s which determine the evolution of 
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institutions and make their development inevitable and uniform. Let 
us review some oustanding opinions on this subject. 

The great Roman philosophic poet, Lucretius, suggested that social 
institutions might have passed through evolutionary phases. But his 
amazingly modern ideas were no more than a hunch. The first writer 
to devote a great deal of attention to the question was tlie French 
philosopher, August Comte. Although he wrote before the days of 
Darwdn, he was much influenced by the evolutionary ideas of the German 
and French philosophers of the era of Romanticism and was familiar with 
the revolutionary views of Lamarck. In his System of Positive Polity, 
he wrote that society passes through three great stages of development: 
(1) the theological and military; (2) the metaphysical and legalistic; 
and (3) the scientific and industrial. William A. Dunning has sum- 
marized Comte’s notion of social evolution: 

1. In the theological and military stage social relations are determined, both 
in general and in particular, by force. Conquest is the guiding aim of society. 
Industry exists only for the production of the necessities of physical life, and 
slavery is the status of the producers. 

2. In the metaphysical and legalistic stage the military spirit still predominates, 
l;)ut industrial conditions are making themselves felt. Slavery gTadually gives 
way to serfage and then to civil, though not political, liberty for the individual. 
The growth of. industry is pronounced, but its end is chiefly to promote military 
ends. Eventually it becomes itself the most important cause of war. As a 
whole this stage is transitional and indetenninate. 

3. In the scientific and industrial stage industry has become dominant. It is 
the first influence in the relations of individuals to one another, and it tends to 
control all the relations of societ}^ Social activity as a whole becomes directed 
to the sole end of production, i.e , to the adaptation of nature to the needs of 
man, and in this is the essence of civilization.-' 

Probably no otlier writer devoted so much attention to the evolution 
of institutions as Herbert Spencer, the eminent English philosopher of 
the nineteenth century. He worked out a philosophy of evolution all 
his own, and he believed that its principles applied to the physical uni- 
verse, to living matter, and to all social institutions. His formula of 
evolution was based on the idea of integration and differentiation. 
Matter first integrates and then there is a differentiation of the specific 
parts or organs, wdiich become ever more perfectly suited to their duties. 
Social institutions are subject to the same law. Civilization has passed 
through two main stages. In the first, military considerations dominated 
social institutions and in the second, industrial life gave color to civi- 
lization, F. H. Giddings has admirably condensed Spencer’s theory of 
evolution and its application to social institutions: 

Societies are organisms or they are super-organic aggregates. 

Between societies and environing bodies, as between other finite aggregates 
in nature, there is an equilibration of energy. There is an equilibration^ between 


W. A. Dimning, A History oj Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer, 
Macmillan, 1920, pp. 393-394. 
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society and society/ between one social group and another, between one social 
class and another. 

Equilibration between society and society, between societies and their environ- 
ment, takes the fonn of a struggle for existence among societies. Conflict be- 
comes an habitual activity of society. 

In this struggle for existence fear of the living and of the dead arises. Fear 
of the living, supplementing conflict, becomes the root of political control. Fear 
of the dead becomes the root of religious control. 

Organized and directed by political and religious control, habitual conflict 
becomes militarism. Militarism moulds character and conduct and social organ- 
ization into fitness for habitual warfare. ^ 

Militarism combines small social groups into larger ones, these into larger and 
yet larger ones. It achieves social integration. This process widens the area 
within -which an increasingly large proportion of the population is habitually at 
peace and industrially employed. 

Habitual peace and industry mould character, conduct and social organization 
into fitness for peaceful, friendly, sympathetic life. 

In the peaceful type of society coercion diminishes, spontaneity and individual 
initiative increase. Social organization becomes plastic, and individuals moving 
freely from place to place change their social relations -vrithout destroying social 
cohesion, the elements of which are sympathy and knowledge in place of primi- 
tive force. 

The change from militarism to industrialism depends upon the extent of the 
equilibration of energy between any given race and those of other races, between 
society in general and its physical environment. Peaceful industrialism cannot 
finally be established until the equilibrium of nations and of races is established. 

In society, as in other finite aggregates, the extent of the differentiation and 
the total complexity of all the e\'Oliitionary processes depend upon the rate at 
which integration proceeds. The slower the rate the more complete and satis- 
factory is the evolution.^^ 

It was natural that the theory of organic evolution set forth by Charles 
Darwin in his Origin of Species should have a -wide influence on social 
thinking. Many writers of the time, including Spencer, were stressing 
the resemblance between human society and the biological organism. 
A large group of sociologists, who called themselves ^^Social Darwinists, 
attempted to apply Darwinism to the evolution of social institutions, 
although Darwin himself did not sanction any such procedure. Darwrin 
had held that the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest is 
the key to organic evolution. So the Social Darwinists held that ww, 
in human society, is comparable to the struggle for existence in the bio- 
logical world. On this basis they attributed the origin of government, 
social classes, property, and slavery to war and conquest. Many of 
them also believed that war purifies the race by killing off the weaker. 
They all agreed that war is the most important force in the evolution of 
social institutions. This line of thought was bitterly attacked by other 
writers, notably the Russian sociologist, Jacques Novicow. 

The most thoroughgoing attempt to discover just how far Darwin's 
principles and formulas can be applied to the evolution of social institu- 
tions was made by Albert Galloway Keller of Yale University, 
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Professor Keller addresses his Societal Evolution to an answer to the 
following question: “Can the evolutionary theory . . . be carried over 
into the social domain without losing all or much of the significance it 
possesses as applied in the field of natural science?” Keller holds that, 
so far as the formula of evolution has been adopted by sociologists, it 
has been the doctrine of evolution elaborated by Spencer, which, he 
thinks, is not a scientific but a philosophic concept. Hence it is high 
time that the really scientific formulas of Darwin be appropriated by 
sociology, and the doctrine of the “transformation of the incoherent 
homogeneous into the coherent hoterogeneous” be displaced by that of 
“variation, selection, transmission, and adaptation,” If it is true, as 
Keller attempts to proAm, that the Darwinian doctrine is applicable to 
social processes, the question arises as to how far society can control this 
cAmlutionary process and artificially improve institutions, as breeders 
improve the stock of animals by artificial selection. 

In the first place, Keller finds that societal evolution is primarily mental 
and not physical. The conception of the “mores” developed by Sumner 
is the basis of his theory of societal evolution. By the mores is meant 
the ways of doing things which a particular society approves. The 
mores are analogous to the germ cells and embryos in the organic world; 
they are the “raw material” through which societal evolution operates. 

Keller next proceeds to discover Avhether or not the main factors in 
tlie Darwinian theory of evolution — variation, selection, transmission 
and adaptation— are also exemplified in the evolution of the mores. He 
believes tliat they are. 

Variation in the mores is shown by the fact that no two groups possess 
identical codes of customary procedure. These variations arise from 
the differences among groups in their reactions to the stimulation of 
their environment. 

' Keller finds three types of societal selection — automatic, rational, and 
counter. Automatic selection involves no conscious adaptation of means 
to a preconceived end, but is effected spontaneously through the processes 
of war, subjection, class-conflict, and competition. He has some harsh, 
but in the main justifiable, words for those who would put an end to this 
natural process of the elimination of the socially unfit: 

Sentimentalists, warm of heart, but soft of head, petition complaisant execu- 
tive's to let loose upon society the wolves that hiivo been trapped and should 
liave been eliminated once for all; to set the scotched snakes free again. The 
pseudo-heroic and pathetic aspects of the life of the black-hearted criminal are 
rehearsed until he seems to l:>e a marpy, and the just judge who condemns him 
a persecutor and a brute. All of which is done by volatile spirits under the 
Allusion that they are thereby conserving the delicacy of the 'ethical sense’ or 
what not, instead of proving recreant to plain duties as members and supporters 
of civilized society.^- 


Second edition, Macmillan, 1931. 
dt., pp. 114-115. 
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Rational selection, the social analogue of the breeder’s art, takes place 
in society, but in different degrees among the various types of mores. 
Those mores connected with matters of superstition and sentiment, like 
religion and sex, are most difficult to change. Those not thus entangled 
open a wider field for deliberate improvement. To a certain extent, the 
leaders in thought can determine the direction in which changes in the 
mores will occur, but even such persons are limited by the tyranny of 
public opinion. 

Mores connected with the maintenance of society — industry ^ — are the 
least wrapped up in sentiment, and hence rational selection finds its 
wudest application in the economic field. Every important change in 
economic organization is followed by a consequent, though not necessarily 
equal, transformation in the other mores. Thus, though it is impossible 
directly to modify all social institutions, the changes can be achieved in 
this roundabout manner. Therefore, Keller’s answer to the question as 
to whether society can control its own evolution ends in a new version 
of economic determinism. He guards, however, against allowing his 
arguments to be interpreted as favoring the socialist propaganda. One 
may accept the dogma of the fundamental importance of economic insti- 
tutions without giving assent to the Marxian deductions from this prin- 
ciple. 

By counter-selection, Keller means that type of societal selection 
which renders the human race biologically less fit. The modern social 
factors in counter-selection, which are described by Friedrich Wilhelm 
Schallmayer, are mainly war, modern industry, celibacy, later marriage, 
and the sterility of the upper classes. But counter-selection, while dis- 
astrous biologically, may have social and cultural compensations. 
Societal selection operates primarily among groups rather than in- 
dividuals, and hence insofar as it secures social advantages which are 
greater than the biological loss, it is to be commended. Keller regards 
the eugenic program advanced by Galton and Pearson as impracticable, 
since it involves interference with the type of mores — ^the sexual — which 
is most resistant to rational control. 

Transmission, in societal terminology, is not possible in the sense of 
biological heredity, but the mores are transmitted through the medium of 
tradition, which operates automatically through imitation and inherit- 
ance, and artifiicially through education. 

Aclaptation in the mores is the outcome of the operation of the processes 
of variation, selection, and transmission. Every social custom or 
institution is the result of an adaptation of the life of a people to the 
environmental conditions which confront them. Even though the par- 
ticular adjustment may later be an anachronism, it should not be con- 
demned absolutely, for it must have once been useful or it would not 
exist. The different forms of government are but one aspect of this 
social aclaptation to the necessary conditions of social existence. 

Keller thus demonstrates the applicability of the Darwinian formula to 
the processes of social evolution in a broad general way. It is debatable 
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however, whether we can find any real explanation of the fundamental 
social processes in a demonstration of the resemblances between the life 
processes of the organism and society. 

The most influential book attempting to work out the laws and stages 
that govern the evolution of social institutions was Lewis Henry Morgan’s 
Ancient Society^ published in Morgan was a wealthy Tjusiness 

man who devoted himself to a study of anthropologj^ and attempted to 
formulate a scheme of social evolution. It was his notion that human 
institutions follow a definite pattern of evolution and that their stages 
of development are much the same the world over. This uniformity of 
evolution he attributed to the general similarity of basic human wants 
and the underlying unity of the human mind: 

The history of the human race is one in source, one in experience and one in 
progress . . inventions and discoveries show. . . . the unity of origin of inan- 
kind, the similarity of human wants in the same stage of advancement, and the 
imiformity of the operations of the human mind in similar conditions of society. 

. . , The principal institutions of mankind have been developed from a few 
primary germs of thought; . . . the course and manner of their development 
was predetermined, as well as restricted within narrow limits of divergence by 
the natural logic of the human mind and the necessary limitations of its powers. 
Progress has been found to be substantially the same in kind in tribes and 
nations inhabiting different and even disconnected continents, while in the same 
status, with deviations from uniformity in particular instances produced by 
special causes. . . . the experienee of mankind has run in nearly iinifonn 
channels; human necessities in similar conditions have been substantially the 
same and the operations of the mental principle have been uniform in virtue of 
the specific identity of the brain of all the races of mankind. . . . 

Like the successive geological formations, the tribes of mankind may be 
arranged, according to their relative conditions, into successive strata. When 
thus arranged, they reveal with some degree of certainty the entire range of 
human progress from savagery to civilization. A thorough study of each succes- 
sive stratum will develop whatever is special in its culture and characteristics 
and yield a definite conception of the whole, in their difference and their rela- 
tions. . . 

Following out his general evolutionary sclieme, Morgan held that 
culture everywhere had passed through three stages: savagery, barbarism, 
and civilization. In the periods of savagery and barbarism, there were 
three stages of development within each. The lowest stage of savagery 
lasted from the beginning of the human race to the acquisition of a fish 
subsistence and a knowledge of the use of fire. These achievements 
introduced the middle stage of savagery. Tins continued until man 
invented the bow-and-arrow, which brought him into the upper stage of 
savagery. ]\Ian attained the stage of barbarism with the invention of 
the art of pottery. This entitled him to rank in the lower stage of 
barbarism, Wlien man learned to domesticate animals in the old world, 
to cultivate corn in the ne’sv wwld, and to build abodes of brick and stone 

See B. J. Stern, Lctcis Hemy Morgan: Social J^vohdio'nisf , Univerrilv of Chicago 
Press, 1931. 
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he entered upon the middle stage of barbarism. When he learned lioW 
to smelt iron and to use iron tools and weapons, he emerged into the. 
upper stage of barbarism. He entered civilization when he invented a 
phonetic alphabet, and created a government based upon territory and 
property rather than upon tribal relationships. 

In his doctrine of social evolution, Morgan held that man had originally 
lived in small and unorganized hordes. Next, man entered what Morgan 
called gentile society, based upon real or alleged blood relationship. In 
its earliest form, these relationships were traced through mothers, thus 
creating a maternal society. In time, relationships were traced primarify 
through the fathers, and a patriarchal type of society came about. When 
government came to be based upon territorial residence and the posses- 
sion of property, the era of kinship or gentile society came to an end and 
civil society arose. 

Moi’gan not only set forth theories of social evolution in general, but 
also expounded doctrines relative to the evolution of particular institu- 
tions such as the family. He held that the family had passed through 
a number of forms. The first was the co'n^xmr/tanc family, in which 
brothers and sisters married. The next type was the 'punaluan, which 
was designed to prevent the intermarriage of brothers and sisters by 
imposing a taboo thereupon through a gentile organization. Then came 
the third or syndyasmian family, which was a marriage of single pairs 
but without exclusive cohabitation. The fourth form of family was the 
patriarchal family, consisting of the marriage of one man to several wives. 
Finally, man attained the fifth and highest form of marriage, the mono- 
gamian, which meant the marriage of one man to one woman with ex- 
clusive cohabitation. This last form was encouraged hj the rise of 
property and its legal transmission to offspring. 

No other book ever published in the field of the social sciences has 
exerted so great an influence upon our ideas regarding the evolution of 
social institutions as did jMorgaids Ancient Society, For a generation 
it was the bible of anthropologists and sociologists. In the twentieth 
century, liowever, more critical anthropologists, led by Franz Boas and 
his disciples, have bitterly attacked Morgan^s ideas and have claimed 
that his notions of invariable and inevitable social evolution do not 
square with observed facts. Perhaps the most complete attempt to 
refute iMorgan is contained in Robert H. Lowie's Primitive Society, 
Most anthropologists and sociologists share Lowie's views. On the other 
hand, Leslie A. White, an admirer of Morgan, is now undertaking to 
rehabilitate Morgan^s general conception of social evolution, witlioiit 
necessaripT- approving of all of Morgan ^s specific notions. 

Whatever the deficiencies in -the details of Morgan theory of social 
evolution, the dynamic element in it is of permanent value. This rests 
upon the contention that culture advances and institutions change as 
tlie technological elements in man^s control over his environment arc 
enlarged and improved. We have noted how Morgan related tlie stages 
in human progress from savagery to civilization directly to the progress 
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in weapons^ tools, the use of metals, and the domestication of animals. 
Morgan also made a contribution of great value in showing how pro- 
foundly social institutions have been affected by tiie institution of prop- 
erty and the methods of transmitting it through inheritance practices. 
Morgan’s stress upon technological and economic elements in institutional 
change and readjustment was sound and of vital importance. Its endur- 
ing value has been overlooked by critics who have concentrated upon 
less important aspects of his evolutionary philosophy and system and 
upon errors in matters of detail. 

While the issue is by no means settled, it is doubtful if there are any 
universal laws determining the evolution of social institutions, which 
make their development uniform and inevitable, independent of time 
and special historical conditions. To hold that there are such laws 
would be almost like adopting a sociological version of orthodox Christian 
theology or oriental fatalism. The historical evolution of society is not 
chaotic or without cause or order, but there is little probabilit}^ that it 
is pre-determined by any immutable laws. 

About all that can be done is to formulate rather tentative notions of 
social causation. A reasonable view would be something like tlie follow- 
ing: We have as the two relatively constant factors in history tlie original 
nature of man and the geograpliical environment in a given area, but 
these cannot be said to be absolutely static, and tliey are so involved 
with otlier conditioning influences tiiat their interaction is constantly 
varying in nature and extent. Tlie original nature of man, reacting to 
a particular form of geograpliic stimulation, will produce a characteristic 
outlook on life. The latter will, in turn, conti'ol to a considerable degree 
the extent to which science and tcclmology can emerge and develop. Tlie 
state of technology rather sharph’' conditions the nature of the economic 
life which exists in any age and area. The economic institutions tend to 
iiave a powerful conditioning, and sometimes a determining, influence 
over the other institutions and cultural elements: social, political, juristic, 
religious, ethical, educational, and literary. 

Yet this is, in reality, an over-simplified statement of the historical 
process. Cause and effect are constantly acting and interacting upon 
each other. A few basic mechanical inventions, such as printing or new 
methods of transmitting information, may so alter the life of man as 
completely to transform the dominating psychology of any age. ilgain, 
certain psychological and cultural factors may at times have sufficient 
power to obstruct the obvious dictates of material prosperity. The skein 
of historical development is a tmigled and complicated one. It is a 
profound historian who can solve the problems ol historical causation in 
any single epoch, to say nothing of making an effort to formulate a 
universally valid interpretation of human history as a whole. 

Viewing the course of history in a large way, one may say that social 
institutions often seem to have passed thi'ough some fairly widespread 
stages of development of a reasonably clear and distinct nature. We may 
illustrate this briefly. 
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Government seems to have begun on a family basis and then extended 
to clan and tribal government, one’s position in government being de- 
termined by what is called gentile society, based upon real or fictitious 
blood relationship. Between this tribal form of government and purely 
civil government, based upon territorial residence and property, there is 
an intermediate stage, founded upon personal relationships, wliich we 
know of as feudalism. Civil government has developed tlirough the 
city-states, monarchies, empires, representative government, and de- 
mocracy. But right now democracy seems to be suffering a setback in 
favor of a return to dictatorship in a streamlined setting. 

In the field of economic life, industry seems to have been organized, 
first in the family, next in special associations of workers known in the 
Middle Ages as gilds, then in the putting-out system, and finally in the 
factory system. In the accumulation and application of wealth the 
first stage was of a personal character, which has been called the napkin 
economy, to be hoarded or spent as one wished. In modern times, what 
is known as capitalism evolved. This involved a systematic accumula- 
tion and rc-invcstinent of money in business enterprise to make a profit. 
Capitalism itself has passed through various stages of development such 
as commercial capitalism, industrial capitalism, monopoly capitalism, 
and finance capitalism. 

Property was at first inainly communal, though very early in primitive 
society there were various forms of personal propert}^ and well-recognized 
private property rights. From the dawn of history to our own day 
property has mainly been held in private possession, and elaborate forms 
of legal sanction have been developed to protect private property. More 
recently, the state has intruded upon private property rights through such 
things as inheritance taxes, and income taxes. In some states, like 
Soviet Russia, the state has taken over all property involved in the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. Marked tendencies along the same 
lines have developed in Fascist states. 

In the field of technology there was general evolution from the use of 
unchanged natural objects, to the invention of the tool, the development 
of machinery after the Industrial Revolution, and the appearance of 
automatic machinery in the electrical age. Power has also passed 
through broad stages of development. First we have tlie power of the 
human hand, next the power of tools, then water power, steam |X)wer, 
and in our own day the rise of electric power. 

The family seems to have shown no evolutionary development within 
historic times. The usual type of family has been monogamous. Other 
types of family, such as the polygynous and the polyandrian, have been 
highly specialized, transient, and the product of peculiar conditions. 

Nor do there seem to have been any evolutionary tendencies in those 
achievements connected with aesthetics and the fine arts. The^^ do not 
seem to follow any definite laws of development, but are spontaneous and 
unpredictable. They are, however, almost always colored and condi- 
tioned by the general state of economic and political life. 
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There are some fairly well defined periods in the development of 
religion. The first period seems to have been one in which man believed 
in generalized and impersonal supernatural power. Then, the super- 
natural powers were endowed with personality, in what we know; of as 
the stage of animism. In time, these personified spirits were divided into 
good and evil spirits. Next, man came to conceive of a supreme good 
and evil spirit, each aided by a large group of subordinate good and evil 
spirits, respectively. This stage was reached by the dawn of recorded 
history and there has been no fundamental change in orthodox religion 
pnce that time. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, attempts 
nave been made to promote secular cults, divorced from supernaturalism. 
These have ranged all the way from Auguste Comte’s religion of Hu- 
manity to Communism and Fascism. 

A generation ago it was customary to regard these trends in the de- 
velopment of institutions as hard, fixed, inevitable, and uniform stages. 
AVe now know that any such idea %vas over-simplified and untenable. 
There are undoubtedly general tendencies in social evolution, but to each 
of them there have been notable exceptions. Such developmental trends 
lielp to clarify our notions of historical changes and of the growth of 
institutions, but they present no confirmation of the dogma of invariable 
social evolution, according to any definite pattern or pre-determined by 
any immutable laws. 


CHAPTER m 


Cultural Lag and tKe Crisis in Institutional Life 

The Transitional Character of Our Era 

One op tlie most difficult tasks of the historian is to attain clear per- 
spective on his own age. It is often much easier to understand the past. 
Yet standing by itself , the past has only a musty antiquarian significance. 
Once we understand how the past created the present, we may begin to 
see Avhat light the past and the present throw on the probable course of 
future events. 

It is probable that the chief lesson which a study of the past offers is 
the overwhelming evidence that we are living in one of the great transi- 
tional periods of man on this planet. It is always dangerous to draw 
direct analogies with the past, for historical epochs never reproduce 
themselves exactly. Attempts, for instance, to find explicit lessons for 
our generation in the later Roman Empire are likely to prove misleading. 
It is futile to identify, in any detail, a dictatorial, pre-capitalistic, pre- 
industrial societ}” and an economy of scarcity with a democratic, urban, 
industrial civilization which has attained a potential economy of 
abundance.^ 

Yet certain broad historical analogies are sound, useful, and illuminat- 
ing. Most relevant is tlie suggestion that we are living in the early days 
of the fourth great wnrld-revolution in history. The three previous eras 
of s^veeping social and cultural transformation roughly comparable to 
ours were (1) the passage from pre-literary culture to so-called historic 
civilization — the dawn of histoiy^ — somewhere between 6000 B.C. and 
3500 B.C., (2) the gradual disintegration of classical culture in the later 
centuries of the western Roman Empire, around 300-600 A.D., and 
(3) the supplanting of medieval civilization by early modern culture and 
institutions between 1500 and 1800. 

The conception of a wmrld-revolution is not limited to the violent 
change which we usually associate with the word revolution, although, 
thus far in human experience, Avar and civil violence have accompanied 
the disintegration of old social orders and the inauguration of new^ ones. 

By a world-revolution we mean a fundamental change in social institu- 


rSee such effoxiis in H. S. Hadley, Rome and the World Today, Putnam, 1922; 
and H. J. Haskoll, The New Deal in Old Rome, Knopf, 1939. 
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tions and patterns of lifCj in the social and economic basis of the control 
over human society. A new class of leaders is thrown up. Either new 
institutions arise or sweeping changes are made in those which hold over 
from an earlier pattern of culture. A new type of civilization comes into 
being. The basic patterns of society are reconstructed. 

At the dawn of history in the ancient Near East, military chieftains 
from the earlier tribal society built up little feudal kingdoms and city- 
states. Adroit and powerful rulers of such political units conquered 
others and, in time, created kingdoms and empires. They built up vast 
wealth, founded on rich landlords and a wealthy commercial class. A 
powerful priesthood, it was thought, kept the favor of the gods and 
brought supernatural aid to the conquerors. The same process was re- 
peated when the Roman Republic and the Roman Empire were created 
in later millenniums. 

Another great world-revolution took place when Roman imperial 
society disintegrated after 300 A.D. and the Germanic tribal chieftains 
and kings seized control of western Europe. They built a new social 
order founded primarily upon powerful landlords, thus creating what we 
knoAV as medieval feudalism. In time, powerful national monarchies 
arose, but nothing was created which reproduced the great empires of 
oriental and classical anticiuity. The manors and guilds dominated 
economic life, and Catliolic social ethics controlled business and financial 
practices. Tlie Catholic Church and Scholastic philosophy reigned su- 
preme in the intellectual realm. 

Following 1500 anotlier veorld-revolution came along, this time pro- 
pelled chiefly by the rising power of the merchant class — the new bour- 
geoisie. At first they supported the kings against their old traditional 
enemies, the feudal lords, thus promoting the growth of royal absolutism. 
However, the kings became an even greater menace than the feudal lords 
had once been; so the bourgeoisie took up arms against the kings and 
either displaced them or subordinated them to a system of representative 
government dominated by the middle-class merchants and businessmen. 

The wars of Cromwell against Charles I, the ousting of James II, the 
American Revolutionary War, and the waars of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon were only incidental military episodes in the great social 
revolution in the course of which the merchant class replaced the feudal 
landlords as the dominant class in western society. Napoleon, in any 
profound historical sense, was only an instrument of social change hasten- 
ing the process, as Stalin and Hitler later sped up the fourth great social 
revolution, in which proletarian leaders may oust the moguls of capital- 
ism in the dominion of society. 

The third world-revolution that produced modern times probably 
bears the closest resemblance to our age. In the three centuries folkuY- 
ing 1500, tlie typical medieval institutions (such as a decentralized feudal 
government, an agricultural economy operated according to the manorial 
teclmique. the gild control of urban industry, local markets and national 
fairs to facilitate exchange of goods, the theory of the just price and 
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other moral limitations on greed and sharp business practices, the great 
unified international Roman Catholic ecclesiastical state, and the Scholas- 
tic system of education) were undermined or completely supplanted. 

In their place arose typical institutions of the early modern age — ^the 
centralized national state, first absolutistic and then representative, 
farming by free tenants under great landlords, an increasing^ commer- 
cial and industrial economy, the domestic or putting-out system of indus- 
trial control, national and world trade, capitalistic ideals and methods, 
the quest of private profits by any means not flagrantly illegal, the great 
schism in the Catholic world-state produced by Protestantism, and the 
ascendency of Humanistic ideals in education. 

tiad a scholar suggested in 1500 that the civilization of his age was 
about to undergo a sweeping transformation, he would have been ignored 
or ridiculed. But just this thing happened. By 1800, medieval civiliza- 
tion was no more, except in the more backward parts of Europe. 

So, in the second third of the twentieth century, it is hard to believe 
that we may be in about the same condition in which the western world 
found itself around 1500. Yet plenty of evidence supports the opinion 
that we have already instituted more far-reaching changes than any 
previous century has ever witnessed-^perhaps the most fundamental 
transition in man^s experience. There are at least two important con- 
trasts between former transitional epochs and our own. 

In the first place, the changes which lie ahead of us, for better or for 
worse, will probably be carried through far more rapidly than in the past. 
The civilization of earlier ages could keep going, in one way or another, 
for a long time under adverse conditions. Except for war, invasion, and 
devastation, complete breakdowns were infrequent. There might be less 
dried beef, flour, and meal for the larder, and loss fodder for the cattle. 
A more than usual number of babies, calves, and sheep might die of mal- 
nutrition ; the standard of living might be lowered in the few towns that 
existed; yet, somehow, mankind managed to get along. Scores of causes 
for the decline of Roman society have been suggested by historians, but 
despite all these causes it took several centuries to wreck Roman civiliza- 
tion. Similarly, the decay of medieval institutions actually began in 
the late thirteenth century, but the early modern age was hardly com- 
plete before 1800. Even when things were improving in the past, it took 
a long time to create a new order. 

Our urban industrial world-civilization presents an altogether different 
spectacle. Our culture is so complex, so delicately articulated, so thor- 
oughly based upon an elaborate division of labor — between industries, 
between industry and transportation, between city and country, between 
nations — that the whole system must work efficiently if it is to work 
at all. 

An illustration of this fact was furnished by the ‘‘bank holiday” in 
the opening days of Franklin D. Roosevelt^s first administration. Our 
industrial system was still operating; transportation lines ran as before; 
food supplies were not curtailed; electric current was generated in normal 
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voliimej and so on. There was merely a temporary suspension of the 
ordinary credit system, yet the country was in a veritable panic. Had 
not a new' and colorful administration been installed to give renewed 
hope and confidence, there is no telling how serious a breakdown of the 
wdiole structure of capitalistic society might have ensued. One can 
easily imagine wdiat wmild happen if basic industries, transportation, 
or food production were entirely disrupted. 

Our economic system, if it rims ivell, can do more for man than any 
earlier one, but it exacts a price for this advantage. It 'demands rela- 
tively efficient control and coordination to operate at all. A dynamo can 
do much more work than a treadmill, but it needs mox’e expert attention 
and is more likely to get out of order if carelessly handled. 

The second major contrast between our age and any previous era of 
transformation is that tlie alternatives which lie ahead are far more 
sharply contrasting than w’as the case in any previous period. We have 
today a mechanical equipment wdiich miglit enable us to attain a material 
utopia with relatively sligiit physical effort. 0. W, Willcox has esti- 
mated that W'C could procluce all the food that w^oiild be recjuired for a 
liberal diet on one fiftli of the land now under cultivation in the United 
States and with one fifth of the farmers noiv engaged in agriculture. If 
W'e eliminated all w^aste, w-e could probably produce twice as great a vol- 
ume of manufactured goods as ’we turn out today. 

We are the first generation in the history of humanity which is able, 
to use Platons plirase, to create a ‘Tity of happy pigs.” - 

Likew^ise, w^c have all the intelligence and information mecessary to 
demonstrate tlie utter imbecility of w^ar and military activities. If we 
could apply tins information to statecraft and diplomacy, w^e could put 
an end to the menace of war. 

The fact that w^e have utopia right at hand, if we have intelligence 
enough to claim it, is a unique experience in the wdiole history of human- 
ity. Hitherto, the utopian writers have had to dream of the blessings 
of some future era, wdiolly removed from the realities of their own day; 
but w^e do not need a single additional machine or any increase of our 
natural resources. Everything wdiich Edward Bellamy dreamed of over 
fifty years ago in his Looking Backward is now dii-ectly available for us. 

If our generation has unique capacity to enjoy prosperity, security and 
■world peace, it also faces the possibility of unprecedented calamities and 
misery. If w’c do not succeed in controlling the iKnv empire of machines 
in a constructive fashion, there is every probability that the economic 
situation will grow progressively worse until the whole capitalistic system 
ends in eliaos. The breakdown in the United States in the autumn of 
1929 shows that unregulated capitalism cannot be trusted to conduct its 
own affairs. There is as yet no convincing evidence, except in a few 
small states, that capitalism can be regulated and made to work in ade- 
quate fashion. In many states it has already reached the condition of 
desperation wdueh invites the intervention of fascism. 


i^See below, dd. 795-804. 
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■ Moreover j our unparalleled mechanical equipment might prove onlj a 
liability to the human race. If the second World War continues for long, 
our new and more efficient armaments will serve only to make possible 
a., more rapid and certain suicide of our culture. It is very generally 
agreed by most competent observers that the present democratic and 
capitalistic civilization cannot withstand the impact of another long- 
continued world war. 

In his Shape of Things to Come, H. G. Wells, our most talented social 
prophet, predicted a half-century of chaos after the second World War, 
to be followed by a new type of civilization, dominated by engineers and 
internationalists. That this happy result will follow is purely a matter 
of guesswork. But if any civilization is established at the end of the 
current World War, it will be markedly different from that which was 
known in most of the world in 1939. 

In thus facing the alternatives of a material utopia and world peace 
on the one hand and economic disintegration and widespread chaos on the 
other, our generation is unique in the experience of humanity. Which 
road we shall take will probably be decided by the events of tlie next 
quarter of a century. The decision will tell the story as to whether man 
is ciualified to make use of those mechanical advantages which the last 
century or so has placed at his disposal. During the next two or three 
decades, then, the destiny of mankind upon the planet is likely to be 
decided for many generations to come. 

How the Gulf Between Machines and 
Institutions Came About 

The first Industrial Revolution, which started in England about 1750, 
created our modern methods of textile manufacturing, the new iron and 
steel industry, tiie steam engine, and the beginning of steam navigation 
on land and sea. This first Industrial Revolution had hardly been estab- 
lished in many countries before a second came on its heels, introducing 
the application of chemistry in the steel, rubber, oil, and other industries, 
together with synthetic products of many kinds, new methods of trans- 
portation and communication, large-scale industrial establishments, and 
the like. Today we are in the midst of the third Industrial Revolution — 
the age of electrification, automatic machinery, electric control over 
manufacturing processes, air transport, radios, and so on. 

We have giant turbines, four of which can generate more energy than the 
whole working population of the United States. We i^ossess automatic 
machinery of the most amazing efficiency. One plant can, for example, 
turn out 650,000 light bulbs each day, or 10,000 times as many per man as 
was possible by the older methods. This automatic machinery can be 
controlled by a photo-electric cell, or “electric eye,^^ which is absolutely 
dependable and unfailing and all but eliminates the human factor in 
mechanical production. We have giant auto buses; clean, quiet, speedy 
Diesel-motored trains; safe, swift airplanes. We have skyscrapers. Oiu 
bathrooms would fill a Roman emperor with envy. Our system of com- 
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municatioB is incredibly extensive and efficient. Our radios would appear 
a miracle to persons who died so recently as the period of the first World 
War. Our modern printing presses would stagger Gutenberg. We could 
thus go on indefinitely tlu-ough all the provinces of our great “empire of 
machines.” 

Never before has there been any such discrepancy between the mechani- 
cal side of culture and the social thinking and institutions through which 
material life is controlled. During most of the history of humanity, 
social thinking and institutions have been relatively compatible with the 
science of technology which existed in any age. Only in the case of the 
Greeks and Romans and of ourselves has there been any notable gulf 
between machines and institutions. 

In the classical ]ieriod, particularly among the Greeks of Athens and 
Alexandria, social institutions and philosophy advanced much further 
than science and machinery, whereas our machinery is- infinitely more 
up-to-date and adequate than our thinking and institutions. The failure 
of the Greeks and Romans to promote science and invention so as to keep 
pace with their institutions was the major reason for the collapse of classi- 
cal civilization. There is a grave clanger that our failure to bring our 
institutions and thinking up to the level we have attained in science and 
machinery may jeopardize if not destroy our own culture. 

The reason for this disparity between science and tliinkirig is not diffi- 
cult to understand if we are familiar with the history of the modern age. 
Social thinking and institutional development since 1500 have not moved 
ahead more slowly than in earlier times. What has upset the cultural 
balance has been the unprecedented]}^ rapid progress of science and ma- 
chinery since 1750. Most aspects of modern culture have lent great 
encouragement to the development of science and machinery, but they 
have given no comparable impulse to the growth of social thinking or 
institutional changes. 

Considerable opposition was offered to the rise of modern science, par- 
ticularly by religious groups, in the past. The publisher of Copernicus^ 
great work was alarmed by its possible consequences and wrote a pro- 
tective introduction to the book. Giordano Bruno was sent to the stake 
because he challenged the old astronomical scheme, Gallileo was haled 
before the Roman Inquisition because of his new views on the heavens. 
Vesalius was disciplined because of his early work on comparative 
anatomy. The early exponents of evolution were ridiculed and defamed 
by cliurchmen. But, in due time, natural science was taken over into 
the universities, became highly respectable, and was encouraged by busi- 
nessmen and statesmen alike. 

It is not so well known that there was, once upon a time, persistent 
opposition to almost every significant invention of modern times. In 
a notable chapter on “Resistances to the Adoption of Teclinological Inno- 
vations” in the important publication, Technological Trends and Nationai 
Policy,^ Bernhard J. Stern shows in detail how popular opposition slowed 


Washington, Government Printing Office, ?937, pp. 39 ff. 
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down the progress and adoption of important mechanical inventions. 
Laws were passed to prevent or to discourage the use of stagecoaches. 
Canal owners carried on a propaganda against the introduction of rail- 
roads. It was alleged that the boilers of the engines would burst and 
kill passengers, t)octors testified that a speed of 20 miles per hour would 
be fatal to travelers. The progress of the automobile was delayed for 
decades by popular opposition and ridicule, though a steam automobile 
was actually invented by Joseph Cugnot in 1769. The English Parlia- 
ment in 1861 outlawed horseless carriages. Popular opposition consti- 
tuted a serious handicap to the installation of street railways, both horse- 
drawn and electric. The public ridiculed and delayed the introduction 
of the steamboat. Even world-famous scientists ridiculed the early in- 
ventors of the airplane. There was great difficulty in getting anyone 
interOvSted in the telegraph when Morse invented it. The government 
refused to buy bis patent for a ridiculously low price. At first the 
telephone was described as the work of the devil. There was tremendous 
opposition to the use of gas for lighting purposes. Likewise, important 
newspaper^ ridiculed Edison’s invention of the incandescent lamp. AVil- 
liam Kelly encountered ridicule and opposition wlien he invented the 
modern method of making steel. Rioters wrecked the early textile ma- 
chinery, The sewing machine was bitterly fought by workers in the 
needle trades, and the early agricultural machinery was fought rather 
than welcomed by the farmers. 

However, this hostility and obstruction almost disappeared, and the cul- 
tural and institutional trends of modern times began, on the whole, to 
favor developments in both natural science and mechanical invention. 
It became understood that science protects and prolongs human life and 
increases the possibility of financial profit in business and of employ- 
ment for workers. Capitalism, the profit system, and the modern busi- 
ness age all became powerful forces stimulating the growth of science and 
machinery. Those whose interests were tied up with the old order of 
production naturally opposed inventions, but tliere was an alert minority 
which in time discerned the financial advantages to be obtained by 
accepting them. 

When the inventions became more technical and complicated and 
tended to rest more and more upon esoteric discoveries in natural science, 
business threw" its influence behind both science and engineering. The 
middle class owed its prestige primarily to wealth and economic success, 
and it inevitably supported those types of intellectual endeavor which 
laid the material foundations for efficient manufacturing and the profits 
which flowed therefrom. The progress in chemistry and in air navigation 
are conspicuous examples of the way in which even war has promoted 
scientific and mechanical, progress. Today, though finance md business 
on the whole, support and encourage scientific and mechanical progress, 
there are still striking exaihples of business sabotage of inventions which 
threaten to undermine heavy investments in less efficient machinery. 
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In early modern times there was actually a greater impulse to institu- 
tional change and to new types of social thought than there was to the 
progress of science and invention. Between 1500 and 1800, as the Middle 
Ages came to an end and modern times came into being, these changes 
were mainly the product of the middle class. The middle class repudiated 
most types of medieval institutions and social thought. It helped along 
the national state and transformed it from an absoliitistic to a representa- 
tive basis. It developed the ideas of natural law, which placed juris- 
prudence behind the protection of property. In conjunction with the 
Protestant ministers, the middle class brought into being the capitalistic 
system and the eulogy of pecuniary profits. It took an active part in 
colonialism and the creation of modern imperialism ; developed an appro- 
priate type of political and economic theory to justify the new bourgeois 
system; and brought into being the liberal political philosophy, justifying 
revolution against the privileged aristocracy and defending outstanding 
civil liberties, vSiich as freedom of speech, press, assemblage, religion, 
and the like. In economics, it extolled the freedom of trade and the 
immunity of business and trade from extensive governmental regulation. 

Most of these innovations in political and economic philosophy had 
been executed by the close of the eighteenth century. The system thus 
created tended thereafter to crystallize to resist change. In this way, 
the social influences wliich, between 1 500 and 1800, had strongly encour- 
aged the transformation of institutions and social thouglit, became an 
insuperable obstacle to such change in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, It was believed that the interests of the middle class were linked 
up with preserving the status quo in institutional life and social thought. 
Hence the business and financial classes threw all of their tremendous 
power into the maintenance of things as they were in institutional life. 
This they did at the very time when they were becoming most enthusiastic 
in the way of promoting progress in science and technology. Therefore, 
from about 1800 to the present time, the dominating economic groups 
in modern society have tended to resist social and institutional change, 
while at the same time they have encouraged advances in science and 
technology. This is a major reason for the strange and alarming state 
of affairs which we face today; namely, the juktaposition of a thoroughly 
up-to-date science and technology and a heritage of social institutions 
and social thought which date, for the most part, from around 1800 or 
earlier. Conditions in our modern world have, for more than a century, 
made strongly for scientific and mechanical advance and for institutional 
stability. 

Some Social and Cultural Implications of the 
Gulf Between Machines and institutions 

One of the most conspicuous things about- the mental life of our day 
is the contrast in our attitude toward modernity and efficiency in science 
and machinery, on the one hand, and in institutions and social thought 
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on the other. We desire^ if we have money enough to buy thenij the latest 
in automobiles^ radios^ plumbing^ and electrical gadgets. We are liiimili- 
ated by any evidence that we are behind the times in such matters. The 
average American would be greatly embarrassed to drive a reconditioned 
Dodge touring car, model 1920, through the thoroughfares of any of our 
main cities. This would be the case even if the car were in new con- 
dition. The mere fact that its model ^¥as two decades out of date would 
provide sharp humiliation for the owmer. 

But the very person who would be embarrassed by a motor car two 
decades behind the times is likely to demonstrate great enthusiasm, if not 
sheer reverence, for a constitution a century and a half old, or for an 
economic system wdiich was already being extolled by Adam Smith in the 
year 1776. The man who expresses great contempt for the transportation 
ideals of tlie horse-and-buggy era usually defends with gusto and convic- 
tion political and economic ideas which antedate the stagecoach. 

This situation makes it very difficult to do anything to bridge the gulf 
between machines and institutions. So long as we are proud of our 
institutions and ideas in proportion to the antiquity of their origin, w^e 
have less tlian any incentive to bring them up to date. Until we are as 
mucli embarrassed by an archaic idea as we are by an obsolete gadget, 
there is little prospect of making any headway in the transformation of 
our institutional eciiiipment. 

Far from taking steps to bridge the gulf by bringing our institutions up 
to date, the intellectual attitudes and social values of our era tend to 
widen the gulf. We provide all sorts of prizes for scientists and engi- 
neers wdio make important discoveries; yet we stand in no great present 
need of further scientific discoveries, save perhaps in the field of medicine. 
Nor do w^e actually require any additional mechanical inventions. What 
we need more than anything else today are the contributions of the social 
inventors — ^those who can bring our institutions and social thinking up 
to date by devising mw and better forms of government, economic life, 
legal practices, moral codes, and improved educational systems. 

But we have few or no prizes or rew’'ards for the social inventor. At 
best, he is likely to be ridiculed as a crank and nitwit. In certain coun- 
tries he may be imprisoned or shot. The net result is an extension of 
the already dangerous abyss between our science and machinery and our 
institutional life and social thought. 

It is not surprising to find a sharp contrast between the type of guid- 
ance which we demand in the field of science and technology and that 
wdth wdiich we rest satisfied in regard to our institutional procedure. We 
want the very finest medical scientists and surgeons w'e can afford. We 
would be inexpressibly shocked at the suggestion that w’e should call in, 
for an operation, the family butcher, who might possess remarkable 
facility as a precise meat-cutter. When there is an operation to be per- 
formed upon our body, we wish the most competent brain trust w^e can 
obtain. But, for operations upon the body politic, with problems far 
more complex and technical than any conceivable surgical operation upon 
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the human body, we let political butchers hack and mangle the body 
politic at their will. Hence, we need not be surprised at tlie vast amount 
of bungling which goes on in contemporary political life. Until we are 
as willing to call in experts to guide us in our institutional life as we are 
to seek their medical services or to request them to repair our gadgets, 
there is little hope that we shall be able to deal effectively with the com- 
plex problems of contemporary life. 

The discrepancy which exists between our scientific world and empire 
of machines and our institutions and social thinking is of the greatest 
importance in any^ attempt to understand the institutional crisis and 
the social problems of our age. The latter are, without exception, inci- 
dental manifestations of the gulf between machines and institutions, no 
matter what type of social problem or institutional crisis -we deal with. 
While millions suffered, were on relief, or were ill-fed and ill-housed, 
the government paid farmers to plo^v under wheat and cotton so that we 
could have less to eat and wear. Millions have been on relief or in the 
bread-line at a moment when the factories and farms were well equipped 
to turn out an abundance of goods and food. Our productive potentiali- 
ties are fitted to give us all w^e need in every field of human requirements. 
But the distributive processes of society' possess nothing like the same 
facility in putting goods at the disposal of consumers. 

This paradox is easily explained. The productive side of our economic 
life, based primarily upon our science and machinery, is, relatively up-to- 
date and efficient ; the ideas and practices which control distribution and. 
consumption are, on the contrary, a manifestation and reflection of our 
institutional life and social thinking, which are highly retarded, out-of- 
date, and ineffective. If we possessed the same efficiency in getting goods 
to eager consumers that we possess in turning them out of our factories, 
there would be no economic crisis in modern industiy. At present, our 
clumsy and outworn economic system exacts around $2,30 to get to the 
consumers each dollar’s w^orth of goods purchased at the farm or factory 
gate.'^ If we could get food to the hungry masses as readily as the farmers 
can provide it, there would be no crisis in agriculture, no millions denied 
the primary necessities of existence. 

Take the example of war in contemporary times. When.it comes to 
devising and manufacturing bigger and better machinery for the destruc- 
tion of humanity, wc are able to produce ever better battleships, subma- 
rines, tanks, dive-bombers, machine-guns, field and long-range artillery, 
and semi-automatic rifles. There seems to be no limit to the intelli- 
gence which we apply to improving our war machinery. On the other 
liand, we approach the whole social and cultural problem of war on the 
basis of attitudes which date back to the period of bows-and-arrows and 
the battle-axe, if not the fist-hatchet. 

We pool every intellectual resource of university laboratories and scien- 
tific foundations to discover how we may wage war more efficiently. But 
w’e do not apply even sixth-grade intelligence in studying the problem of 

^Sec Walter Rautenstrauch, Who Gets the Money? Haiper, 1934, pp. 29-47. 
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how we might rid the world of the menace of war. Whatever social serv- 
ices -war may have rendered in early days, it has now become a fatal 
anachronism and, perhaps, the chief threat to the preservation of con- 
temporary civilization. It does not require even high school intelligence 
to see that war is a stupid monstrosity. Yet the very best brains of the 
world are still employed to facilitate its deadly ravages. As matters 
stand, our failure to bridge the gulf between war machinery and our insti- 
tutional approach 'to the warr problem may ultimately wipe out much of 
our present civilization. 

The Institutional Lag in Contemporary Culture 

The most advanced knowledge in the field of economics, politics, or law 
is as up-to-date and accurate as that which dominates the scientific 
laboratory and schools of engineering. But very little of this new 
knowledge is brought to bear upon the control of our institutions in every- 
day life* Indeed, we ridicule the very notion that it should be. Roose- 
velt's institution of a very limited brain trust was hooted and derided by 
most Americans — even intellectuals. may now take a few pages to 
document the assertion that most of our institutional life and social think- 
ing dates from the eighteenth centui'v or earlier. 

Our opinions and institutions have altered l}ut slightly in a century 
and a half. Any person wlio was a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787 would be completely amazed if faced by our modern 
material culture, but he could discuss economics, politics, law, education, 
and religion with a contemporary x\mcrican citizen. Indeed, even the 
average member of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 would be 
thought dangerously radical by a reactionary Democrat, a typical mem- 
ber of the Republican National Committee, a member of the Liberty 
League, or the Dies Committee, 

Anthropologists have described the primitive mind as characterized 
chiefly by an all-pervading supernaturalism, credulity, lack of precise 
and logical thinking, and ignorance of scientific methods and results. 
Judged by these standards, it is obvious that a great majority of Ameri- 
cans are still overwhelmingly primitive in their ways of thinking — as are 
the people of nearly every other country. A, M, Tozzer of Harvard pub- 
lished some years ago an admirable little book on primitive culture, en- 
titled Social Origins and Social Continuities. As an appendix he included 
an exhibit of the persistence of ancient superstitions in the themes sub- 
mitted by Harvard freshmen to the department of English. He showed 
a striking hang-over of the primitive belief in luck, chance, and other 
pre-scientific attitudes and devices. 

IMany still believe it is good luck to see the new moon over their right 
shoulder, or to find a four-leaf clover. Many believe that it is a bad 
omen for a black cat to cross their path. Many fear to light three ciga- 
rettes on one match, or to start a, journey on Friday the 13th. Many 
think it bad luck to break a mirror. Many continue to attempt to tell 
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fortunes by tea leaves, daisy petals, and the like. Many flip a coin to 
determine v/hat action to take, and knock on wood to avoid bad luck. 
Many continue to pray for rain, good crops, health, and the like. Many 
still adopt mascots, which are reminiscent of the primitive totemic ani- 
mals. Astrological columns in tlie newspapers are read by millions with 
interest and respect. 

Our fundamental ideals and institutions came into being between 1500 
and 1800. Capitalism waas a product of the ethical ideals of the Protes- 
tants and the economic ambitions of the early merchants. Between them 
they elaborated the fundamental notions and practices of the capitalistic 
system. The virtues and validity of the profit motive as the chief incen- 
tive to economic activity were expounded by the pastors of early modern 
times, particularly the Puritan ministers. Lender the influence of Calvin 
they emphasized God^s approval of accumulating wealth through business 
activity and extolled the virtues of thrift and industry. The persistent 
ideals of complete liberty for economic enterprise and of the emancipa- 
tion of the latter from governmental interference were formulated by the 
Deists, the Physiocrats, and Adam Smith in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The economic ideals embodied in Herbert Hoover’s 
book, Challenge to Liberty, and in the pronouncements of John W. Davis 
and other Liberty League potentates, differ in no fundamental degree 
from those set forth in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, "whieh. appeared 
in the same year that Jefferson wuote the Declarsition of Independence. 
When, early in the present century, the American coal magnate George P. 
Baer stated that our modern businessmen are unquestionably ^Those 
Christian men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has given the control 
of the property interests of the country/’ he was only echoing the senti- 
ments w’hich wTre much more elaborately expressed by James Mill, J. B. 
Say, and others in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Our attitudes and usages wdth respect to property are equally full of 
primitive vestiges. The notion of the unique sanctity of property is in 
part an outgrowth of primitive magic, mysticism, and superstition. Our-, 
contemporary view of property rights is a compound of ancient legalism 
and of the prevailing sixteenth and seventeenth century Protestant views 
of God’s approval of thrift and profit. To these have been added the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century notion that the chief purpose of the 
state and legal institutions is to protect private property. Nothing more 
modern than tliis is necessary to explain the majority decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United , States on matters pertaining to private 
property in the twentieth century. Critical writers, like Hobhouse, 
Tawney, and Yeblen, have subjected the whole conventional theory of 
property to searching re-examination, but their views have been, for the 
most part, ignored. When they have been considered at all they have 
been bitterly attacked as un-American or Bolshevistic. There is little 
or nothing in current American conceptions of property rights which 
, cannot be discovered explicitly or implicitly in the writings of John Locke 
, and Sir William Blackstone. 
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Our political opinions and institutions represent a mosaic mainly com- 
pounded of: (1) veneration of the state^ derived from the oriental em- 
peror worship and early modern nationalism; (2) the classical obsession 
with the merits of monarchy^ aristocracy^ and democracy; (3) archaic 
views of representative governmentj which developed between the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; (4) Rousseau’s notion of popular sov- 
ereignty and the general will; (5) the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiy 
doctrine of natural rights; (6) the eighteenth century view of the per- 
fectability of man, linked up with the nineteenth century enthusiasm 
for democracy. 

While plenty of dynamic and vital political doctrine is expounded by 
up-to-date thinkers in the field, this has found but slight adoption in 
practice and there has been singularly little effort to adapt our political 
institutions to the needs of an urban industrial age. 

Law is still based primarily upon oriental usages and conceptions, on 
the formulations of the Roman jurists, and on the precedents of the Eng- 
lish Common Law. Very little progress, indeed, has been made in the 
way of introducing the historical and sociological point of view in the 
reconstruction of juristic theory and practice in America. 

The legal ideals which have dominated the conservative majority of 
the United States Supreme Court in their decisions upon property issues 
in the last 75 years have been based upon the theories of natural law 
which were worked out by Grotius, Althusius, Pufendorf, and John Locke 
in the seventeenth century. This has been well brought out by Charles G. 
Haines in The Revival of Natxiral Law Concepts/' The rules of legal 
evidence are hopelessly out of date and confused. In many ways, they 
are almost exactly the opposite of the principles and processes applied 
in the field of scientific evidence, which are designed to ascertain the 
actual truth in regard to some specific problem. 

The attitude taken by the courts towards crime and criminal responsi- 
bility is a composite of archaic legalism, religious superstition, and meta- 
* physical illusions. Wfith the exception of certain advanced work in 
juvenile courts, there is but the slightest recognition of the modern socio-v 
psychological conception of human conduct and its relation to the causa- 
tion of crime. Even in the field .of insanity, wdiere the conventional legal 
conception of the free moral agent is in part suspended, the test for in- 
sanity is strictly legal and not medical. In a notorious case in Ohio — 
that of Mr, Remus— we witnessed the amusing spectacle of a group of 
learned and logical physicians branding the defendant as legally sane 
but medically quite irresponsible. 

We have been especially reluctant to bring our notions of sex and the 
family into harmony with contemporary scientific and aesthetic consid- 
erations. Our sex mores and family institutions embody: (1) a primitive 
reaction to the mystery of sex and of women in particular; (2) Hebraic 
iixoi'ioiisness and conceptions of patriarchal male domination; (3)' patris- 
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tic and medieval views regarding the baseness of sex and sex temptation, 
especially as offered by women; (4) the medieval esteem for virginity in 
women; (5) the sacramental view of marriage, which leads ns to regard 
marriage as a theological rather than a social issue; (6) the property 
views of the early bourgeoisie; and (7) the Kantian rationalization of 
personal inadequacy and inexperience. There are very few items in the 
sex mores of a conventionally respectable American today which square 
with either science or aesthetics. 

Our educational system has changed little wdien compared with the 
vast alteration of our w^ays of living. Certain basic strains in our edu- 
cational doctrine are derived from the oriental and medieval notion that 
the chief purpose of education is to make clear the will of the gods or of 
God to man. From the Greeks and Romans came the high esteem placed 
upon training in rhetoric and argumentation as the prime essential of a 
successful career in politics. Humanism contributed the view that the 
classical languages embody the flow^er of secular learning and represent 
the most exquisite form of literary expression. The democratic phi- 
losophj^ of the last century supported the idea that e\^erybody is entitled 
to participate in a complete system of education, and that educational 
opportunities should be equal for all. But w^e w^ent on teaching little 
democrats the same siibject-matter that had been designed,, centuries 
before, to fill the minds of the children of the feudal nobility and the 
sciiiirearchy — ^thus strikingly illustrating the fact of cultural lag in the 
field of education. 

The punitive psychology, which still dominates the greater part of our 
educational procedure, w^as derived from the Christian philosophy of 
solemnity and of the need for exacting discipline of the wdll. 

Education in the natural and social sciences and in technology was re- 
garded for a long time as relatively unimportant, and even today it 
occupies not nearly so great a part in our educational system as the older 
ciuTents in our curriculum. Horace M. Kallen has observed that educa- 
tion today is more of a distraction from life than a preparation for it. 
Few of the real problems involved in living intelligently and successfully 
in an urban and industrial world-society are touched upon vitally in our 
educational system, from the kindergarten to the graduate, school. Nor 
has there been much effort to work over our educational methods in har- 
mony with the modern psychological truism that vivid personal interest 
is the only sensible basis of a dynamic educational scheme. In the 
matter of social change, organized education is overwdiclmingly lined 
up with conservatism and the status quo. Indeed, it is extremely ])re- 
carious for a teacher even to advocate in the abstract that education 
should assume the responsibility for guiding humanity to a ))eiter day 
and a more adequate social order. 

Journalism has not as yet achieved any considerable success as a 
method of accurately informing the public with respect to contemporary 
issues and providing general educational direction in regard to tlie prob- 
lems of modern life. It is still chiefly a method of continuing the wKolc- 
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sale dissemination of the old brand of neighborhood gossip in an age 
when the neighborhood has disappeared and face-to-face gossiping has 
become ever more inadequate and impossible. The same subjects that 
made juicy gossip in the pre-newspaper days still constitute the best copy | 
for the contemporary newspapers. Personalities are much mbre highly I 
esteemed than principles. No scientific discovery of modern times, no I 
engineering achievement of our age, and no social reform program enunci- 
ated in our day has received the same publicity as was bestowed upon the 
kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby or the birth and destiny of the Dionne 
quintuplets. No newspaper which has made a serious effort to devote 
itself primarily to public education on vital topics of economic, political, i 
and sociological import has been able to survive. I 

Religion is probably the most archaic element in our culture, and the i 
most reluctant to take cognizance of contemporary developments in r 

knowledge and life. The fundamentalists— viewing the term broadly— ^ 

among whom are numbered the majority of religious communicants today, i 

live under the domination of the same intellectual and emotional patterns i 
as prevailed in primitive times. William Jennings Bryan openly de- 
clared at the Dayton trial in 1925 that no statement wdiatever wmuld 
appear to him preposterous or unsupportable, provided it be found in 
Holy Writ. Even a majority of liberal theologians today are in rebellion 
mainly against seventeenth and eighteenth century religious, ethical, and 
philosophic views. Probabl}^ not one per cent of modern theologians are 
really adjusted to contemporary knowledge and ways of thinking. At 
best, a majority of them are attempting to express archaic views in con- 
temporaneous phraseology, though some courageous religious reformers 
have squared their views with modern science. That religion is slower 
in readjusting itself to new Avays of living and thinking than any other 
phase of human culture was admirably demonstrated by the study of the 
relative change of opinions and attitudes in American culture since 1890 
embodied in Dr. and Mrs. Lynchs book Middletoivn,^ Religion is the 
primary intellectual factor that discourages a candid and secular ap- 
proach to the reconstruction of human knowledge and social conduct in >, 

many other fields, f 

The greatest danger that faces contemporary civilization is this alarm- | 

ing discrepancy between our natural science and technology on the one !■ 

hand and our opinions and social institutions on the other. Modern civi- | 

lization is like a man with one foot strapped to an ox-cart and the other ! 

to an airplane — with one set of loyalties to a windmill and another to a 
dynamo. 

This sort of situation cannot continue indefinitely. Unless we can 
bring our thinking and institutions up to date, the ultimate collapse of 
civilization is inevitable. At present, far from closing the gap, the tend- 
ency is for the divergence to become ever . greater. Our technology is 
progressing with dizzy speed, each year making more remarkable strides 
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tlia-n ever before. At the same time, the forces of social conservatism 
seem to be getting stronger. The outlook, then, is not too optimistic. 


Are We Living in a Scientific Age? 

The above discussion enables us to comment intelligently upon the 
frequent assertion that we are living in a scientific age. The fact is, of 
course, that we are not doing anything of the sort, so far as the attitudes 
of the average citizen are concerned. 

The mass of mankind in Western civilization was, it is true, vastly 
affected in an indirect way by the progress of nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century science. New mechanical devices and conveniences vitally 
altered people’s lives. Men were healed of diseases more surely and 
more often and operated upon by surgeons more successfully and more 
painlessly. In popular magazines and newspapers they read superficially 
about the wonders that moclern science had uncovered. They looked 
through bigger and better telescopes, and through more powerful micro- 
scopes, to instruct or amuse themselves with respect to the heavens or tlie 
minute -wonders of the animal and vegetable worlds. 

However, as we have said in connection with technological advance, 
the mode of thinking of men in the Western -v^orld was very slightly 
altered by the direct impact of science. To be sure, the perspective of a 
man vdio has traveled across a continent in a streamlined railroad train 
must be somewhat different from that of one whose travels have been 
limited to an ox-cart within a rural township. But a transcontinental 
railroad trip may not prevent a person from thinking about the funda- 
mental problems of life and society much as his grandfatlier did two gen- 
erations before while jogging along with a horse and buggy. 

Such is the situation with Western civilization as a whole. In their 
thinking about God, the w”orld, man, politics, law, wealth and economics, 
education, and the |)r(.)bleras of right and wrong, most men are as much 
dominated by custom, tradition, folklore, and habit in 1942, as they were 
in 1642. The power of the supernatural over human thought lias been 
but little affected by scientific progress. Tradition and emotion, rather 
than fact and logic, prevail. Belief and conviction are supreme. 

Our opinions and institutions are overwhelmingly the product of con- 
tributions from the pre-scientific era. In our age, civilization has been 
profoundly affected in certain respects by scientific discoveries and their 
application to our material culture. Thus mankind, still primarily pre- 
scientific in its thinking and life-interests, has been able to appropriate 
the results of the investigations and achievements of a few scientifically 
minded pioneers. Probably fewer than 500 individuals have been respon- 
sible for the changes in the material civilization that separate us from the 
days of Columbus and Luther. Modern civilization is a venerable para- 
site unintelligently exploiting the products of contem])orary science and 
technology. 

Very often those who most greedily accept and enjoy the products of 
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modern science and technology engage in attacks upon the scientific ap-™ 
proach to life. Not infrequently, persons who are most exacting in their 
demands for the most recent provisions in plumbing, the best medical 
attention, the most efficient and up-to-date automobiles, at the same 
time defend classical or medieval civilization as the ideal period of liiimaii 
development. Many a plutocrat riding about in a Rolls-Royce is at the 
same time disporting an intellect which could be matched in most respects 
by the mental attitudes of a cave-dweller in the late Paleolithic period, 
or of Tecumseh or Sitting Bull. 

Many might gather from the above discussion the impression that our 
social thinking, in being frequently so archaic, is well-organized, coherent, 
static, and clear-cut. This is decidedly not the case. While it has a 
common denominator of antiquity, oui\ conventional social thought is 
often confused, shifting, and contradictoiy. The uncertainty and dis- 
agreement in the traditional camp is due in part to the clash of class inter- 
ests and the changing lines of defense of conventional society. Bankers, 
for example, favor free trade, while manufacturers are prone to support 
a protective tariff. Employers and laborers, while they may both espouse 
the economic principles of Adam Smith and Ricardo, have radically 
different attitudes towards the wage problem and collective bargaining. 
Political parties rationalize their struggles for the spoils of office in terms 
of conflicting ideologies, which may have only one point in common — 
their mutual departure from the realities of history and social science. 
Conservative educators may quarrel over the necessary degree of intellec- 
tual discipline, while mutually ignoring the relation of all education to 
social change and social planning. The New Deal was devoted to the 
effort to save capitalism, but it was regarded by ^^Economic Royalists’’ 
as dominated by Muscovite ideals and motives. Liberal theologians 
attack Fundamentaiists no less vigorously, than they do the formulators 
of a rational theology. 

Not only do all traditionalists frustrate and delay a scientific attack 
on our social problems; their differences among themselves weaken the 
efficiency and coherence of the traditional order of society. 

In short, the real problem facing modern civilization is to make this 
age actualiy a scientific one, in which we will insist not only upon con- 
temporaneous bathtubs but also upon intellectual and social assump- 
tions harmonious with up-to-date plumbing. In a truly scientific age a 
man would be as much humiliated and disgraced to defend the literal 
inspiration of the Bible or to oppose birth-control as he would be today 
if he were compelled to travel daily down Fifth Avenue, New York, in an 
ox-cart, or to use stone implements in eating his soup at a metropolitan 
banquet. 

If we are to bridge, the gulf between machines and institutions and 
bring our social life up to' date, we must develop and apply the social 
sciences in our institutional life to the same extent that w'e have cultivated 
natural science and technology in building the empire of machines. 
This fact has been amply emphasized by Professor Robert S. Lynd in his 
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courageous and realistic book. Knowledge for What? ^ This book is/ it- 
self, a modest effort to subject our institutionai life to the scrutiny and 
analysis of social science. The degree to which it has succeeded will be 
measured by the extent to -which the reader gains a better understanding 
of, and a more dynamic attitude towards, the institutions and social 
problems of our age. 


7 Princeton University Press, 1939. 
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CHAPTER iV 


Some Phases of the Evolution of Industry 

Some Suggested Stages of Industrial Evolution 

One of the chief institutional efforts of mankind has been that related 
to the task of making a living — the customs and institutions that Sumner 
and Keller call the ^hnores’^ of self-maintenance. But industry has long 
been impelled by other forces than the sheer quest for livelihood. Greed, 
envy, emulation, the quest of the prestige . and leisure which accompany 
wealth and property, have been almost as potent stimuli to industrial 
effort as has been the material need for food, clothes, and shelter. Indeed, 
within historic times, those who have controlled and directed industry 
have been only incidentally concerned with satisfying their direct ma- 
terial needs. They have been motivated chiefly by the prestige and 
leisure associated with wealth. Providing a livelihood for the masses 
would be a very easy task today if our industrial organization were 
directed to this end alone, or even mainly to this end. 

Though the term industry is usually limited to some form of manu- 
facturing, we shall cover at least briefly the collection of herbs, berries, 
and nuts, hunting and fishing, pastoral life, agriculture, manufacturing, 
and trade. But we shall differentiate manufacturing industry from other 
forms of effort and treat of outstanding periods or stages in its evolution. 

A generation ago, when the idea of social evolution dominated social 
and economic thinking, it was very usual for economic historians to 
outline so-called stages of economic evolution. These were supposed to 
be rather universal and to have followed each other in uniform sequence 
everywhere over the planet. Since different criteria of progress and a 
variety of economic items were selected for special emphasis by economic 
historians, these alleged stages of economic evolution varied widely. We 
can illustrate this more thoroughly. If one took as the chief criterion of 
economic development the dominant type of economic effort, the stages 
outlined were likely to be something like the following: 

The economy of collectors — natural foraging, hunting, and Ashing, 

The pastoral economy. 

The agricultural economy. 

The commercial economy. 

The industrial economy. 

The Anancial economy. 

The governmental economy — state capitalism or state socialism. 
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If the methods by which industry is carried on are singled out as a 
basis for classification, agriculture is usually divided into the periods of 
the hoe culture, the plow culture, and mechanical agriculture. Manu- 
facturing industry has been divided into two broad stages: the handicraft 
or tool era and the age of machines and the factory system since the 
Industrial Revolution. Another form of differentiation has been to stress 
the sequence of technology in the use (1) of natural objects, (2) of tools, 
and (3) of machines. If the mode of power used constitutes the test, we 
find the seciuence of hand power, water power, steam power, and electrical 
power. If major stress is laid upon the place where labor has been 
applied to produce goods, we often find the following sequence suggested: 

The home. 

The small shop. 

The gild establishment. 

The putting-out system in the home. 

The factory. 

The super-factory. 

Here is another classification based upon the same general point of 
view: 

The family economy. 

The village economy. 

The town economy. 

The city economy. 

The metropolitan economy. 

If the economic historian has been chiefly interested in the methods of 
applying and controlling labor, the following stages are frequently 
separated : 

The family system. 

The gild system. 

The putting-out system. 

The factory system under private enterprise. 

The factory system under state capitalism or state socialism. 

Another way of dividing economic stages has been related primarily 
to the evolution of money and credit. One familiar classification along 
this line is that of: 

The natural economy— exchange by barter. 

The money economy. 

The credit economy (^fihe promise men live by,” according to Harry Seber- 
man). 

Another scheme, expanding the same basis of differentiation to include the 
pattern of economic contiul, is: 

Individual production for one^s own needs. 

The exchange economy. 

The capitalistic economy: 

Commercial capitalism. 

Industrial capitalism. 

Monopoly capitalism. 

Finance capitalism. 

State capitalism. 
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A broad classification, based upon both occupations and industrial 
technique, is that proposed by Richard T. Ely: ^ 

The hunting and fishing stage. 

The pastoral stage. 

The agricultural stage. 

The handicraft stage. 

The industrial stage: 

Universal competition. 

Concentration. 

Integration. 

If one were to seize upon the dominant objectives and activities of 
economic life, one could discern the following stages of development: 

The collecting economy. 

The pastoral-agriculturai economy. 

The commercial economy. 

The manufacturing economy. 

The financial economy. 

The state economy, 

A recent and illuminating classification of economic development, 
based upon the dominating type of technology, has been proposed by 
Lewis Mumford. in Technics and Civilizations Leaving aside very early 
forms of economic effort in the hunting, fishing, pastoral, and agricultural 
periods, he divides the rise of the machine economy into three stages: 
(1) the Eotechnic or dawn age of machine technology, resting on a fire, 
wood, and water basis and involving such things as the w’’ater wheel, 
wooden Ships, printing machinery, and simple clocks; (2) the Paleo- 
technic or early machine age, based on coal and iron and embracing the 
inventions and devices we customarily associate with the first Industrial 
Revolution; and (3) the N eotechnic or recent machine age, depending on 
electricity and alloys and embodying the technological advances we shall 
describe in this chapter as the later stages of the second Industrial 
Revolution. 

These attempts to differentiate economic life into stages of growdh and 
change help to clarify one^s approach to the evolution of industry and 
provide a clearer perspective on economic evolution. But we no longer 
believe, with the older evolutionary writers, that there can be some all- 
inclusive scheme of. stages that takes into consideration all the outstand- 
ing factors in the evolution of industry. Nor do we any longer concede 
that these stages, even when relatively valid, apply everywhere in the 
same degree and have always succeeded each other in uniform sequence 
among civilized peoples in all parts of the earth. There is much over- 
lapping in any scheme of classification and evolution, however sound 
and suggestive. Even in our own ‘e|“a, -when manufacturing predominates 
over agTiciilture as the outstanding form of industrial effort, agriculture 

^ fifudus in the Ei'ohUum oj Industnal Society , Macmillan, 1903. 
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still remains vitally important in our economic life, as also do the pastoral 
industries. When shewed with tlicse qualifications, the notion of eco- 
nomic stages may still be highly useful to students in attaining a broad 
perspective on industrial progress. 

Outstanding Aspects of the Evolution 
of Agriculture 

The Origins of AgrimiUiire. For nearly a million years mankind 
had no formal industrial life, if industry is interpreted according to con- 
ventional usage. There were no domesticated animals and no agricul- 
ture. There was no manufacturing industry, save for making the 
weapons and implements used in a hunting and fishing economy. For 
three quarters of a million years man did not even have stone weapons, 
and he lived simply by picking up'wdiat he could of fruits, grasses, roots^ 
berries^ and nuts. If he lived on animal flesh or fish he could only use 
such of these as he caught in his hands and was willing to consume un- 
cooked. In the Paleolithic or Old Stone Age, man continued to gather 
berries, herbs, and nuts but lie also provided stone and bone implements 
to aid him in hunting and fishing, and he mastered tlie art of making fire, 
so as to cook some of liis food. He also domesticated dogs. It was not 
until the New Stone or Neolithic Age began, perhaps as early as 18,000 
years ago, that man domesticated other animals and took up early types 
of agriculture. Economic life before Neolithic times is generally known 
in economic history as the era of collectors, or the collecting economy. 

Agriculture dates from the Neolithic Age. It was indeed a great dis- 
covery when man found that he could plant seeds and get a crop in 
return. Perhaps man, as G. Elliot Smith suggests, ^Tegan agriculture 
as an irrigator.” It may have happened, once it was recognized that 
the soil became most fertile where it Iiad been covered by a flooded 
stream, that man simply imitated the action of the river. He then, 
perhaps, made artificial depressions, where water could gather and in- 
crease the productivity of grain that still grew wild and naturally. It 
is also possible that tlie discovery of agriculture was woman^s achieve- 
ment. In primitive times, women usually brought the grain and food 
plants to the home, and it may be that an alert woman noticed that where 
some seeds or bulbs had been dropped the plants themselves appeared the 
following spring. Thereafter, she may have done the planting con- 
sciously. Some anthropologists believe that not a sown species but a 
plant with side shoots, like a banana, or a tuber (taroinymn) , w^as the 
first to be cultivated. 

The Nile Valley was blessed with natural conditions most favorable to 
agriculture — warm climate, rich soil, and enough moisture — and there 
is evidence that cereals have been cultivated there for some ten thousand 
years. On these grounds, Egypt is often held ‘to be the original source 
of systematic human agriculture. 

We have evidence that Neolithic peoples were familiar with barley, 
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wheat, quillet, peas, lentils, beans, apples, and certain other fruits, and 
flax, which was used for textile purposes. There were no plows; pointed 
sticks served at first to grub up roots and dig holes, and later agriculture 
was carried on in the crude fashion known as “hoe culture.” While early 
agriculture yielded little, and simply supplemented the food supply pro- 
vided by hunting and fishing, it did revolutionize the life of primitive 
man. Georges Renard writes cogently as follows: 

A new civilization arose with the growth of agriculture. The peoples who 
adopted it, submitted to endure disciplined, regular daily work accomplished 
often by a co-operan^'e effort according to the seasons. They had a hearth, 
a home lit 'up at. night by the oil lamps, surrounded by a stockade. They 
took root there where they were born, where their dead were buried. Eaters 
of bread, they had gentler manners and began to hold cannibalism in detesta- 
tion. Within tlieir villages there thronged a dense population, which was 
iUndamenlally peaceful and fomied a whole in which peasants and workers 
lived amicably side by side. Every change of environment causes a change in 
habits, ideas, beliefs, and the change that wedded man to the soil, fixed Mm 
on the land and for the’ first time gave him a country, was an enormous one.® 

Another real step in advance was achieved during the Neolithic period 
through the domestication of the more common animals. There is no 
agreement as to whether animals or plants were domesticated first. Per- 
haps the two processcvs took place at about the same time. It may be 
that man did not begin to raise animals until he had a relatively fixed 
home and a clearing, or perhaps he wurs able to build homes because he 
wuis 110 longer fully dependent on the chase for meat. Speculation aside, 
we know that the domestication of cattle,, swine, sheep, and goats was 
achieved before the close of the Neolithic Age. These animals were not 
bred at the outset for drawing the plow or wheeled vehicles, for these 
did not appear until well along in the metal ages. They served first of 
all as a reserve of food, and were also valued for their milk or skins. It 
was later that man “condemned them to hard labor.” No early use of 
swine is, however, known to have existed in pre-literary Egypt. Nor 
was beef eaten in early Egypt, Babylonia, or China, Milking, however, 
was often a late practice of primitive animal-breeders. 

Agriculture in the Ancient Near Orient, Agriculture and the pas- 
toral industries achieved striking advances,, in the ancient oriental cultures 
of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria. Additional types of animals ^vere 
domesticated, and we also find at this time the first domestication of 
fowls. The most important animals domesticated in this period were 
the donkey, horse, mule, and camel. The donkey was domesticated in 
Egypt, and the domesticated horse first appeared in western Asia around 
2200 B.C, . The hybrid mule became common after the introduction of 
the horse, and the camel became popular in the late Assyrian period in 
w^estern Asia (c. 700 B.C.) and in the Ptolemaic period (c. 300 B.C.) in 
Egypt. Further, we have in the oriental period the first evidences of 
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the selective breeding of domesticated animals for, specialized purposes. 
AlsOj domesticated animals ceased to be exploited solely for their flesh, 
skins, or milk, and many of them came to be utilized for draft purposes. 

Agriculture was revolutionized. More and better cereals were dis- 
covered, and the technique of cultivation was improved, even to the 
extent of including a practicable, seed-drill hundreds of years before the 
Christian era, though this machine did not enter permanently into the 
agricultural technique of European civilization until the eighteenth cen- 
tury of our own era. A crude plow made its appearance, and hoe 
culture gradually disappeared. Likewise the wlieeled vehicle, destined 
to play so stupendous a part in tlie subsequent history of mankind, was 
brought on the scene by the Sumerians as they emerged from the Caspian 
area, possibly about 4000 B.C. Tlie technique of storing a water supply, 
with the associated practice of irrigation, was elaborately developed by 
both the Egyptians and the Babylonians. Among the Egyptians there 
■was a highly centralized governmental control of the grain trade. 

Instead of the crude agriculture of the Neolithic, practiced on partially 
uncleared lands and on relatively small plots, with frequent abandonment 
of each settlement (except for tliose associated with the lake dwellings) , 
there arose large, permanently cultivated estates. Slave labor was 
widely applied to agriculture. Another epoch-making transformation 
carried agriculture beyond mere production for family use, to the pro- 
duction of a surplus of grain for sale. In short, the ancient Orient, for 
the first time, created large-scale agricultural operations on a permanently 
cultivated site. There was little revolutionary progress in agricultural 
technique or organization beyond these oriental achievements until the 
Agricultural Revolution in western England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

We may further illustrate the character of ancient oriental agriculture 
by a description of how it was carried on in ancient Egypt. By No- 
vember, the overflowing Nile recedes, and the land is dry enough to work. 
The plow of the ancient Egyptians was a clumsy implement. One man 
V controlled the plow and the other drove the oxen which drew it. Fre- 
quently the peasants themselves drew the plow when only the crust of 
the soil had to be broken up, , A wooden hoc was used to pulverize the 
soil after the plow had turned it up. Seed was scottered broadcast and 
then trodden in by herds of sheep. Wheat and barley were the usual 
grains cultivated; millet was also sown. Ancient Egypt likewise seems 
to have produced onions, cucumbers, peas, beans, lettuce, leeks, radishes, 
and melons. The olive was cultivated in certain parts of Egypt, and 
vineyards were generally plentiful. Flax and eottoii were grown to be 
used in weaving. 

The harvest time of the ancient Egyptians fell in our spring. For 
cutting grain the peasants used sickles of metal or wood with a cutting 
edge of flint. Wheat and barley wer^. cut just above the middle of the 
stalk, which made the threshing easier. The straw, left standing in the 
fields, was later used in the manufacture of bricks. ■Men usually did 
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the reaping; women followed them and gathered the grain. The grain 
was threshed out on the ground with flails, or oxen and donkeys were 
driven over the straw to tread out the grain from the husks or hulls. 
Winnowing, generally the task of the women, was done by throwing 
the grain and chaff together up into the wind, so that the chaff might be 
blown away. Then tlie grain was stored in granaries, and a suitable 
harvest festival was celebrated. 

The most useful domestic animals of the Egyptians were the ox and 
the donkey. The horse was not introduced until after 1750 B.C., and 
never assumed much importance in the cultivation of the soil. Sheep 
and goats were the other most common domesticated animals. Geese 
(highly regarded by the Egyptians) , ducks, swans, and doves -were domes- 
ticated rather early. The chicken, unknown in early Egypt, w’as later 
introduced from India. The camel, the animal we inevitably associate 
with Egypt, was not used as a beast of burden until the Ptolemaic period 
—very late in Egyptian history. 

The agriculture of Egypt was the source of its power and was by far 
the most vital occupation. Nevertheless, the servile agricultural laborer 
%vas regarded with social contempt. The life and the activities of the 
peasant population were regimented and controlled by the revelations of 
the gods and by the edicts of the quasi-divine rulers. The Pharaoh, 
through his officials, decided what crops were to be cultivated and in 
what fields they were to be grown, and then determined what percentage 
of the yield would be given to the government. In return, the rulers 
undertook irrigation and reclamation projects on a large scale, and gave 
the farmers such police and military protection as they needed. 

Agriculture in Greece and Rome, Agriculture, in spite of the de- 
velopment of trade and industry in Athens, always remained the basic 
occupation in ancient Greece. The soil was not well suited for cultiva- 
tion, but it is clear enough that most of the citizens of Athens lived on 
their land, or at least on its products. The Greeks regarded the culti- 
vation of the soil as the ^^most honored profession, as Xenophon declared. 
In Periclean Athens (c. 430 B.C.), about one half of the citizen body 
possessed medium-size holdings, another group almost as large had only 
tiny fields to till, and about one fortieth of the body of citizens can be 
described as large landowners. The large as well as the small landowner 
usually lived on his land himself. But the tendency for the wealthy 
landowner to become an absentee landlord and leave the estate to the 
care of a manager was present early and continued to grow. 

Agricultural methods were rather crude. To enable the relatively un- 
productive soil to recuperate, it was usual to let each field lie fallow in 
alternate years. Artificial fertilization was little used until the fourth 
century B.C., when improved methods were introduced and some more 
advanced cultivators adopted the three-field system in place of the old 
two-field system. 

The more common cereals of Greece were wheat, barley, millet, and 
spelt. Wheat could be grown successfully only on tlie more fertile land 
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Among vegetables, peas, beans, onions, garlic, and leeks were the most 
widely grown. The fruits were numerous — olives, apples, pears, quinces, 
pomegranates, figs, dates, and grapes. Flax was extensively cultivated 
for the manufacture of Greek clothing and house linen. Goats and sheep 
were numerous, the former being the chief source of milk and cheese for 
the Greeks, Donke^'S and mules were abundant, but there were few 
cows. Horses were rarely owned except by the very rich, and even then 
chiefiy in Boeotia and Thessaly. Most of our present-day domesticated 
fowls— though not the turkey — were raised. 

The soil of Greece was ill adapted to the production of cereals, and 
the Greek mainland depended more and more upon imported wheat from 
Sicily, Egypt, and the Black Sea region. The common tendency among 
• the Greek states on the mainland was to specialize its agricultural pro- 
duction. Athens concentrated on the culture of olives and grapes for 
export. After the fifth century, B.C., it is evident that the city-state 
was rarely able to be a self-sufficient economic unit. The problem of how 
to feed the constantly increasing city populations became distressingly 
difficult, 

Roman agriculture underwent tremendous changes between the small 
farms of early Republican days and those of the declining Empire, when 
cultivation was chiefly carried on by large landowners on great estates 
with the forced labor of coloni and slaves. Roman agriculture during 
the late Republican period is the most representative of Eoman experi- 
ence. 

By late Republican days, cattle and other domestic animals were 
raised in greater numbers and pasturage gained in importance in pro- 
portion to the amount of land under active cultivation. The chief cereals 
were wheat, barley, and millet. Among the more important vegetables 
were beans, lettuce, cabbage, leeks, onions, carrots, asparagus, artichokes, 
cucumbers, melons, and peas. Turnips were food for cattle and slaves. 
Vineyards provided grapes, raisins, and wine. During the imperial 
period olive orchards were especially prized and extensively developed. 
Olive oil was a dressing for food and a substitute for our butter; it was 
also burned in lamps and used as a lubricant. Figs were grown in 
abundance. The Romans did little artificial fertilization of the soil, but 
they did practice the rotation of crops, which helped to preserve fertility. 
The two-field system was in general use. 

The plow was made of wood with an iron point, and it was often neces- 
sary to plow back at least once to turn over the furrow. Cross-plowing 
was also usual. Even so, men on foot had to pull over some of the sod 
with grub hoes. Crude drags and harrows constructed of wooden beams 
and iron spikes were used to break up the sod and prepare the soil. The 
sowing was done by hand — broadcast. Brush was then dragged over the 
ground to help cover tlie seed or gram. The ripened grain was cut with 
sickles and scythes, bound by hand, and drawn in crude ox-carts to the 
barns. Here it was threshed with flailS; or by sheep and other domestic 
animals driven over it. Stone mills, operated by hand or water power. 
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ground' the grain' into flour and meal There were also presses for making 
wine and olive oil 

The seasonal distribution of agricultural operations varied somewhat 
as between the northern and southern portions of the peninsula, but 
roughly it went about as follows: Wheat was sown in the autumn, when 
most of the plowing was done for other crops as well. Threshing was 
also cleaned up in the autumn. In the winter the orchards were trimmed. 
In the spring the barley and millet were sown and the vegetables planted. 
Hay was mown in May and June. Wheat, barley, and millet w-erc 
harvested in July. Figs and grapes were picked in August. Figs were 
dried, the grapes made into raisins, and the wane pressed mainly during 
this month. 

Agricultural operations were complicated and delayed by the many 
festivals and religious holidays connected with Roman agriculture. In- 
deed, the religion of Republican Rome centered about the rites involved 
in securing adequate supernatural aid and guidance in agricultural 
processes and about the expressions of gratitude to the gods for a siiccess- 
M harvest. There were forty-five such festival days in the Roman 
calendar. 

Domestic animals were varied and numerous. The many breeds of 
horses were used mainly for travel, war, and races rather than for ordi- 
nary farm draft purposes. Cattle -were raised extensively for milk and 
draft purposes more than for beef. Beef was not widely consumed as a 
staple meat by the ancient Romans except by the wealthier classes. 
Much cheese was made but butter was practically unknown in Roman 
times. Hogs were raised in great profusion and pork was the most 
popular meat consumed by the Romans, especially by the middle classes. 
Sheep were raised for wool and for mutton. Goats w^ere reared for milk 
and cheese. Donkeys were bred as beasts of burden. Among the 
better-known domestic fowls were hens, peacocks, and doves. Game 
'birds were grown for the table of the rich. The bee industry was im- 
portant since sugar was unknown and honey was the chief sweetening 
used in the food and beverages of the time. 

Medieval Acjricultiire, During the Middle Ages agriculture was 
carried on according to an interesting communal form of control known 
as the manorial system. 

AYith the peasant village inhabited by the serfs as a center, there ex- 
tended out and ar':^und it the arable or cultivated fields, which could be 
reached from the village by lanes wide enough for the passage of carts. 
The arable land was divided into three distinct sections, each large field 
being subdividea into several ■ smaller plots called shots, and these in 
turn divided into seemingly numberless strips of varying lengths. If the 
manor was a large one, the village might nestle against the thick outer 
walls of the lord^s castle. In a smaller one, the lord^s manor house, with 
the adjoining barn and stable, would be situated on a choice site not far 
from, and perhaps facing, the village. Within the same section there 
stood a church, the dwelling of the priest, and a small cemetery. Near 
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the manor house la}" at least a part of the lord’s demesne, which was 
entirely his own land and usually the best of the farm land on the manor. 
Finally, there was the common meadow, woodland, and waste land, 
shared by all the village peasantry* 

In all, seven different agricultural divisions of land could be discovered 
on the typical manor: (1) the lord’s demesne, cultivated by special serfs 
of the demesne and by the villagers; (2) the lord’s close, which was that 
part of the demesne rented to free or semiservile cultivators; (3) the 
tenures or shares of the villagers, scattered in strips through the three 
large arable fields; (4) the meadow land; (5) the wmodlands; (6) the 
waste land, and (7) the land of the parish priest, either in a compact 
area or scattered in strips tliroiighout the fields. 

The arable land lay in two or three great open fields — after tlie close 
of the eighth century, usually in three* Each field was divided into strips 
ranging from an eighth of a mile to a half-mile in length, separated by 
balks of unplowed land. No peasant held two contiguous strips. This 
open-field system, so strange in modern eyes, finds its reason for existence, 
as -well as its explanation, in the sharehold principle. The peasants’ arable 
land usually did not change hands, but was held by each household in 
hereditary possession. Yet, as Vinogradoff points out, only when the 
land wuas planted did the villager possess what we may call separate or 
private rights over his particular strips. For after the field had been 
harvested, returning to the condition of waste land or pasture land, it 
became a common, and thus perpetuated the principle that the common 
belonged to the village as a whole. Furthermore, though each house- 
hold in the manor had a recognized right to its share of arable land, 
which was usually passed on by hereditary succession, still the particular 
strips held might not always remain the same from year to year. In 
some regions at least, and particularly in the early period, the house- 
holders exchanged strips periodically by lot, so that each took his chances 
in getting either the better or the less desirable strips. 

The three-field system, so characteristic of manorial husbandry, divided 
the arable land into three distinct sections. Or.e field was for spring 
planting, the second for fall planting, and the third left fallow to recover 
its fertility. This was the one great innovation in agriculture made 
during the IMiddle Ages. Both the Germans and tlie Romans had em- 
ployed the two-field system, in which one field was planted and one kept 
fallow for recuperation. The discovery, at some time or other, that 
wheat or rye could be planted in the fall as well as in the spring made it 
possible every year to work two thirds of the available land and to 
permit one third to rest and regain its strength, according to the following 
rotation in each field: spring planting, autumn ])lanting, fallow. This 
remarkable discovery produced two crops each year, made use of two 
thirds of the arable land instead of one half, and even reduced the labor 
in plowing. 

The fall crop, consisting of wheat or rye or both, was sown at the end 
of August or early in September and was harvested the following summer. 
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Here about two bushels of seed were sown to the acre strip, and the 
return was rarely above ten bushels to the acre, indeed a slight one for 
the labor involved. The spring plowing and sowing took place in Febru- 
ary or March, and the crop was harvested late in the following summer. 
Oats, barley, peas, and beans (the last two were more common in the 
later centuries, and only rarely was a wdiole field given over to them) 
were sown, and the yield of the first two w^as usually under fourteen 
bushels to the acre on four bushels of seed. Because a knowledge of 
artificial fertilization was lacking in most cases, one field, as we have 
seen, had to be left fallow so that nature might restore its fertility. 

The villagers worked their own strips and those of the lord as well. 
The village community as a whole directed and supplied the labor for 
all the agricultural processes, including the crops to be planted and the 
reclamation of new land. All the manorial land, of both the lord and 
the villagers, was thus cultivated by a complex system of joint labor. 
Poor implements and the elementary agricultural technique at their com- 
mand made the labor of the peasants back-breaking and tedious. The 
fact that most of the labor was done in groups or gangs did something, 
how’ever, to relieve its wearjdng monoton3^ 

The plow, a huge, clumsy affair tipped with iron, liad to be drawn by 
some six to twelve oxen, required two or four men to operate it, and 
turned up the soil in a very shallow furrow. Thorn trees weighted with 
logs constituted far from adequate harrows. The large lumps of soil 
were broken with crude mattocks. There were no grain drills, so the 
seed was always sown by hand. Weeding was done by hand or with a 
forked stick, a hook, or snippers. Wheat and rye were gleaned with a 
sickle — a long and laborious job — and a scythe was used to cut the hay, 
barley, oats, peas, and beans. The grain, threshed with a flail or trodden 
out by cattle, was later winnowed by being thrown up into the wind. 
The last was a task frequently performed by the women and children 
Except for a very rudimentary use of marl and lime, and the informal 
manuring of the land when it was used as pasturage, there was no attempt 
to produce artificial fertilization. 

For farm work oxen were preferred and were used far more than 
horses. They were less expensive to keep and less likely to become sick; 
their harness was much more simple and their shoeing cheaper; and 
finally, when they grew old »-hey could be killed and eaten. While horses 
%vere raised on the manor — especially for military service — ^their use was 
limited. When they were employed for farm work, they were usually 
hitched together with the oxen. The lack of scientific breeding and care 
of all domesticated animals resulted in rangy cattle, much lighter in 
weight and weaker than the sturdy animals of today, and in unimproved 
types of sheep and hogs. The cattle were valued for butter, milk, cheese, 
and calves. In the thirteenth century a peasant thought about one pound 
of butter a week a good return from a cow. Today, ten or twelve pounds 
of butter is no unusual production for a cow in one week. The record 
cow in American dairying averaged approximately thirty pounds per 
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week for a year. At the opening of winter it was ciistomary to slaugliter 
and salt down many cattle not essential for breeding and draft purposes. 

The slice}) were valued chiefly for their wool. and “scab’’ were 

devastatingly frequent. As late as the beginning of tlie seventeenth 
century, the wool was still partially pulled out and partially cait off with 
a knife. Both the cattle and sheep were -cared for by the village cowherd 
and shepherd, wdio took them out to pasture in the morning and brought 
them back at nightfall. Hogs, like our half-wild Arkansas razorbacks, 
ranged the woods for food. Of fowls, chickens, geese, ducks, and pigeons 
(only the lord was permitted to breed and keep these last) were common. 
Turkey and guinea fowd were unknown at this time. During the Middle 
Ages bees enjoyed — as in Roman days — an economic dignity. The wax 
was in great demand for seals and candles, and honey was almost the 
only form of sweetening available. 

The villagers, as we have stated, worked both the demesne farm of the 
lord and their own holdings. In return the peasantry owed the lord 
certain duties and dues. Besides, from a practical and realistic point of 
view, the lords did and could exploit the village communities simply be- 
cause they were strong enough to do so. The theory that the peasants 
rendered services and dues to the loixl in return for protection and the 
“privilege of working their lands” is at best no more than a legal ration- 
alization of a harsh practical fact. 

Beyond these sciwices in labor, the village w^as obliged to supply the 
lord with carefully stipulated amounts, at regular intervals, of grain, 
shoes, eggs, wood, wool, honey, poultry, cattle, and so on. The lord also 
shifted to his villagers the economic burden of financing his entertain- 
ment. 

Granted that the lord enjoyed the better part of the bargain, he never- 
theless did perform services that were of benefit to his peasants. In the 
protection he offered, in the food he frequently distiibuted in famine 
times, in the ovens and mills and bridges he constructed for general use, 
and in the superior stock he sometimes kept for breeding purposes, he 
offered the peasant definite economic aid. 

The medieval monks were the best farmers in western Europe. They 
handed down Roman agricultural methods, did heroic -work in clearing 
forests and waste land for agricultural uses, drained swamps, built roads, 
and made some start in introducing crude methods of fertilization of the 
soil In the early Middle Ages, the monks did most of the farming them- 
selves, but later on they both employed serfs and hired peasant laborers 
extensively, and their technique and system of cultivation did not differ 
greatly from the general manorial procedure, save in being usually more 
efficient and productive. 

The Aluslims were even more scientific farmers than the medieval 
monks. They cultivated the conventional grain crops very efficiently, 
but they were especially famous for their fruits, especially melons, 
oranges, dates, figs, apricots, and peaches. They were also noted for 
their scientific stock-raising, particularly fine horses and sheep with an 
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excelleiit grade of wool. Muslim agriculture was carried on both on great 
estates cultivated by serfs and peasants and on smaller farms worked by 
free peasant owners. 

The Agricultural Revolution, The next important change in agri- 
culture was the so-called Agricultural Revolution of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This took place mainly in England^ though 
its aehievements were carried to the Continent and to America. 

The manorial system had been wiped out in England, so far as methods 
of landholding and class differentiation were concerned, by the sixteenth 
century, but the technique of agriculture, involving rudimentary tools 
and cooperative labor, underwent astonishingly slight changes between 
the twelfth century and the close of the seventeenth. In spite of the 
disappearance of the legal aspects of the manor and of many of its older 
social practices, the agricultural village, strip ownership of land, cooper- 
ative cultivation, common pasture, and wuod-gathering rights were still 
present in 1700. 

A series of remarkable changes in technique, with a sweeping reaction 
upon the social organization of English agriculture, took place in the 
eighteenth century. These w^ere: (1) the introduction of new agricultural 
implements; (2) successful experiments with new crops; (3) improve- 
ments of stock-breeding; (4) drainage of waste land and the development 
of scientific notions of fertilizing the soil; and finally (5) the organization 
of scientific and pseudo-scientific societies for the promotion of improved 
agricultural technique. 

Down to the seventeenth century, almost nothing new had been pro- 
vided for working up the ground about the roots of crops that could be 
^^cultivated” (not grain), and for eliminating weeds. The provision of 
better agricultural tools and machinery is associated chiefly w-ith the 
work of Jethro Tull (1674-1740). Tull introduced the first successful 
modern drill for the sowing of grain. This superseded the old and waste- 
ful method of sowing grain broadcast by hand on top of the ground. He 
also stimulated (for England) the modern practice of ^kailtivating,'^ 
namely, working up the soil about the roots of such crops as peas, beans, 
beets, turnips, and potatoes, and eliminating the competing weeds. In 
the words of R. W. Prothero: ^The chief legacies which Jethro Tull left 
to his successors w^ere clean farming, economy in seedings, drilling, and the 
maxim that the more irons are among the roots the better for the crop.’’ 

Lord Tovmsliend (1674-1738) was mainly responsible for the introduc- 
tion of new crops. Down to this time it had been difficult to secure winter 
crops, or any that would not considerably reduce the fertility of the land. 
This deficiency had made it necessary to leave one third or more of the 
ground fallow each year. An associated problem had been to secure 
enough fodder to carry the horses, cattle, and sheep safely through the 
winter season, because the was chiefly derived from unproductive 

natural grasses. 

Townshend solved some of these problems. He introduced, and 
rendered important service in promoting the successful cultivation of, 
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turnips and artificial grasses, especially clover. Clover does not reduce 
fertility as do grains, and it performs important services in gathering 
nitrogen, loosening the ground, and counteracting the tendency of many 
crops, when repeated, to render the soil unfit to reproduce them until it 
has been ^^rested,^^ as farmers sometimes collociiiially put it. The chem- 
istry of plant growth and the results of repeated cropping on the same 
spot under intensive artificial cultivation are so delicate and complicated 
that a judicious change of crops is often as effective in preventing soil 
exhaustion as a fallow year would be. After the introduction of ‘ clover 
and the rotation of crops, the fallow year was gradually abandoned, and 
the acreage that might be cropped each year wns increased by some 
30 per cent or more. At the same time, the appearance of clover made it 
possible to produce an adequate supply of hay to carry live-stock through 
the wdnter. Turnips as a new crop also helped greatlj^- in the problem of 
getting enough food for cattle. They were also used as food by peasants. 
So great was Lord Townshend^s enthusiasm for turnips that he was 
dubbed ^Turnip Townshend.’’ 

A revolutionary development of stock-breeding was very largely the 
result of the efforts of Robert Bakewell (1725-1795). Specialized breeds 
that would bring the highest market prices as beef, mutton, and pork had 
been impossible under manorial conditions. The cultivators had used 
common pasture lands, so that all the stock ran together, breeding down 
to a common mongrel type. Something had been done in stock-breeding 
by monasteries and lay lords who had inclosed fields, but the shortage of 
hay for wintering tended to throw emphasis on hardihood rather than on 
quality from the consumer’s point of view. Some progress had already 
been made in the Netherlands, where the manor had disappeared early 
or never existed at all, and imported stock from the Mediterranean re- 
gion had improved the breeds, particularly of cattle, horses, and sheep. 
In England/however, as in northern Europe, it was usual to find a single 
type of horse, cow, sheep, or hog, not specialized, respectively, to road 
or draft use, milk or beef, mutton or wool, or the best type of pork. 

Bakewell understood that no one type of animal could be adapted to 
all the various purposes. Therefore, he started to breed specialized 
horses for draft and for road use, to create distinctive breeds of cattle for 
beef or milk, and to separate his wool sheep from his mutton sheep. He 
was opposed to allowing others to imitate his methods or appropriate his 
secrets, but his improvements in stock-breeding were more rapidly 
accepted than the innovations of Tull and Townshend in their respective 
fields. The Duke of Bedford (1765-1802) and Lord Somerville (1765- 
1819) carried on and popularized scientific stock-breeding. 

Arthur Young (1741-1820) made a contribution of a different sort. 
He was familiar with the work of Tull, Townshend, and Bakewell, and 
desired to sec tlieir innovations generally adopted. He understood, how- 
ever, that this would not be possible so long as England was divided into 
many small holdings, worked according to the anachronistic cooperative 
methods inherited from the manorial regime, and without capital adequate 
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to finance large-scale farming. His professional life was devoted mainh/ 
to the reforms that were necessary to realize his aspirations. He was 
tlie great prophet and agitator, urging on the most characteristic agrarian 
transformation of his time in England— the development of the enclosure 
or engrossing of land. The consolidation of small holdings into larger 
farms displaced the English yeomanry and produced modern capitalistic 
farming between 1760 and 1830. ■ 

Further technical advances were made in 'draining land, mixing soils, 
and Utilization. The desirability of mixing soils was emphasized by 
Lord Townshend and carried on by Thomas Coke and other early capi- 
talistic farmers. Scientific fertilization of soils was made possible by 
the remarkable advances in cliemistry in the eigiitcenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Perhaps the first important chemist to devote his attention 
to land fertilization was Sir Humphry Davy. His work v;as carried on 
by, among others, the greatest organic chemist of his age, the German 
scientist, Justus von Liebig. Chemistry enabled experts to determine just 
what chemicals were needed in any ])articular soil to insure maximum 
fertility and also made it possible to produce these substances more 
surely, speedily, and cheaply. Agricultural societies were organized to 
aid in carrying on effectively all of these progressive farming methods. 
Such were the famous Smithficld Club of London and the Highland 
Society in Scotland. 

The rapidity with which the reforms were actually carried out was 
due to the Commercial Revolution and its results. Merchants had 
greatly increased in num])ers and in wealth, but social prestige was still 
hard to achieve without membership in the landholding class. Many 
who had become ricdi in commerce were thus glad to invest their money 
in great landed estates as the one open door to political and social influ- 
ence. Not altogetlier by accident, the technical improvements in agri- 
culture added the possibility of ih*ofits to the social and political incen- 
tives for building up the great estates that characterized English 
agriculture throughout the nineteenth century. Also, the higher agri- 
cultural prices that prevailed during the French Revoliitionary and 
Napoleonic wars encouraged capitalistic farming. The large landhold- 
ings w^ere created chiefly by purchasing land held earlier by the squires 
and tenant farmers, and by ousting peasants from their leaseholds and 
customs holds. 

Though these agricultural transformations as a whole increased agri- 
cultural efficiency and production, tliey brought about the wholesale 
depression of the great mass of the residents in the country. N. S. B. 
Gras writes: 

To many students of our day, the most significant result of the agricnhural 
revolution was not economic efficiency, not change in land tenure, and not 
literary culture, but the loss of well-being by the rank and file of country people. 
The prolctnrianizing of the yeornte and , the customary tenants seems a great 
social set-back. Where they had been masters, they now became laborers, at 
least in many instances. And then the cottars and squatters, the traditional 
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poor line! laboring class of the vilLage, suffered greatly when their holdings were 
enclosed for the new agriculture. They lost their cows, pigs, and geese when 
the commons were enclosed, and instead of milk, pork, and fowl, they lived on 
bread and tea. The}” lost their fuel when the waste land was encioskl; and if 
they \yanted to keep warm, they were invited to use the stables. Truly it was 
but slight compensation for such losses to have plenty of work offered to them 
and to be compelled to accept it to keep body and soul together. Industrial 
discipline is one of our modern acquisitions, but the price in this case and 
commonly is a very heavy one. The usual escape from this sad dilemma is 
to regard the economic gain as pennanent and the human suffering as tem- 
porary. But the unescapable reflection is that the sufferers have but one life 
to live, and when that is gone, civilization is gone — for them. They have helped 
to furnish the elegant home of the gentleman farmer and they have submitted 
to the new discipline. They have built the poet s palace of art but they dwell 
not in it.'^ 

The ruination of the free peasantry wms a major cause of the decline 
of Roman society. The coming of the Industrial Revolution after 1750, 
however, and the employment of many of the landless in factories, lessened 
the immediate social penalty of dispossessing the English masses of their 
land. 

The agricultural changes, like those in industry and commerce, were 
not wdthout a close relation to the Industrial Revolution. The new capi- 
talistic farming, for the time being at least, increased the productivity 
of English agriculture and made it possible to maintain the greatly in- 
creased urban population. Further, the great mass of peasants were 
glad to take up employment on the large estates or in the new factory 
towns at even pitifully inadequate wages and under the most exacting 
conditions of labor. In this way a cheap and eager industrial proletariat 
was provided for the new factory towns that were created as a result of 
the inventive genius of Hargreaves, Crompton, and Watt, and the organ- 
izing genius of Arkwright. From the dispossessed agricultural laborers 
there was created a “free’' labor market to facilitate the rapid expansion 
of nascent industrialism. 

The Mechanization of Agriculture, The most important recent 
changes in agriculture are those related to mechanization and the applica- 
tion of chemistry and other forms of science to agricultural production. 
This transformation of agriculture has been most striking in the United 
States. 

The colonists brought from England and other parts of Europe the 
plow, the cultivator, and other rudimentary agricultural machinery. 
There were few further mechanical improvements in agriculture until 
the nineteenth century. In the first half of that century, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and others devised better types of iron and steel plows, A workable 
seed drill was invented, better harrows, and a mechanical mowing ma- 
chine. Perhaps the most momentous invention of this period was that of 
Obed Hussey and Cyrus H. McCormick, who produced the mechanical 
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reaper between 1833 and 1845. Crude threshing machines, usually oper- 
ated by horse poAver, appeared about the middle of the century. 

From the Civil War onward agricultural inventions became more 
numerous and impressh^e» The grain binder (self-binder), invented in 
the ^seventies! was at first rather crude and bound the grain Avith Avire 
In the ^seA^enties and ’eighties John F. Appleby and William Deering in- 
vented the improA^ed twine binder. x\t the end of the century the me- 
chanical header Avas introduced and greatly hastened the harvesting 
process in areas Ardiere it Avas not thought Avorth while to preseiwe the 
straw from the Avheat stalk. The steam threshing machine Avorked a 
rcAmlution in the separation of grain from the husk. At the turn of the 
century the corn harvester and the corn hiisker completely transformed 
the handling of the corn crop. It is estimated that the mechanical 
inA^entions of the nineteenth century brought about a saving of 79 per 
cent in farm labor and cut down farming costs by over 46 per cent. 

But the most SAveeping and unsettling adAmnces in agricultural ma- 
chinery were still to come. The improvement of the internal combustion 
engine made possible an economical and successful farm tractor, first 
introduced- by Benjamin Holt in 1903. This and the automobile truck 
tended to displace the horse, mule, and ox in agricultural processes. 
Along AAnth the tractor, the eA^er more effectiA'O gang-ploAV and the disc- 
harroAV combine revolutionized the preparation of soil for the soAving of 
crops. Larger grain drills, tractor-draA\m in veritable fleets, greatly 
hastened the sowing. Airplanes are beginning to be used for the soAAung 
of rice and of AAdieat Avith an impressh^e efficiency. 

The harvesting of grain was equally facilitated by the harvesting com- 
bine, AAdiich cuts, threshes, cleans, and bags grain, all in one process. 
The product per worker in grain agriculture has been incredibly increased 
in comparison with the old days of the horse plow and the horse-draAAm 
binder. The cotton-picker, invented by the Rust brothers, may produce 
a comparable reAmlution in Southern agriculture. The increase of effi- 
ciency brought about as a result of mechanized farming, as Avell as the 
Avide divergence of the new from the old methods of cultivation, is well 
brought out by Morrow Mayo: 

Technically, the machine has revolutionized Avheat farming fully as much as 
it has revolutionized automobile production. In 1900 it required three hours 
of labor to produce a bushel of wheat; today it requires three minutes oh 
machine time. Under horse conditions 500 acres aaais about all the land that a 
AAdieat fanner could handle. He could ploAV only from two to four acres a day. 
Even with a six-horse drill he could plant only eighteen or twenty acres a day. 
Today AAuth a small tractor he plows fifty acres a day and drills fifty acres a 
day. With a tractor and combine two men can cut and thresh fifty acres of 
wheat in ten hours — ^an operation that, but a feAV years ago required twenty-three 
men the same number of hours. The machine has reduced 10,000 acres of wheat 
land to the size of 500 acres, and 500 acres to the size of 20 acres. . . . 

Corporation AAdieat farming is a first step in that direction (economical pro- 
duction). Here is the AA^ay they do it. The land is divided into blocks of from 
5,000 to 10,000 acres. Each block is under a foreman, Avho has charge of the 
labor, and the machinery \Adien it is on bis unit. He is responsible to the pro- 
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ductioii manager. A transportation outfit shifts equipment wherever it is needed. 
The Wheat Fa mi Corporation of Kansas City, which operates 75,000 acres, uses 
forty caterpillar tractors, a fleet of trucks, Thirty combines, and hundreds of 
tillage machines, with an aggregate value of $250,000. Laborers (i.e., farmers) 
are employed when needed, about sixty-or ninety days a year. They work eight 
hours a day, and punch time-clocks on their tractors. At certain seasons the 
work is carried on twenty-four hours a clay, with the laborers working in three 
eight-hour shifts and operating tractors equipped with search-lights at night."* 

'When one reflects that neaidy one half of our domestic wheat today is 
produced by tenant farmers on a sharecropping basis, wdfh nothing like 
the same mechanization which prevails on the big corporate farms, it is 
easy to realize how far we are from exploiting all the advantages of 
mechanized efficiency. ’We can begin to understand wliat tremendous 
changes are bound to take place in cereal farming areas if all possible 
mechanical efficiency is ever fully attained and wm begin to produce grain 
for human use in an economy of plentyn 

The contributions of chemistry to greater agricultural efficiency have 
also been notable. The mechanical inventions and better fertilization 
have created a potential agricultural production in tlie United States 
which seems almost incredible, even to scientific students of the problem. 

0. W, Willcox has made it clear, in his Reshapmg Agiiculture and A''a^^o? 26 " 
Can Live at HornSj that wm could produce all the food needed for a high 
standard of living with one fifth of the number of persons now^ employed 
in agriculture, working only one fifth of the land now under cultivation. 
The import of all this for the future of the American farm and rural com- 
munity is too momentous for even the most astute economist or sociologist 
to discern today or to forecast wdth accuracy. 

^Moreover, w^e are on the eve of remarkable achievements in the field 
of synthetic chemistry. These -will insure a better utilization of farm 
products and wnll also create foods artificially by purely chemical 
methods. The stages in the application of chemistry to agriculture have 
been thus summarized by ^Yayne "W. Parrish and Harold F. Clark: 

1. Primitive stage, still practiced over wide areas of the earth, in wdiich seeds 
are planted in straight rows in the soil and the whole business is left to nature. 
A little fertilization is used but most unscientifically. 

2. Intensive stage, gradually coming into use, in which large quantities of syn- 
thetically produced fertilizers are applied to the soil to reap enormous yields. 
This stage is so perfected that it is known with precision that a specified quantity 
of the organic chemical matter will yield a specified quantity of crop. 

3. Control stage, which eliminates the soil as being unnecessary to plant growth 
Plants are grown in a solution of necessary organic substances in trays or cabi- 
nets, with a new crop every few weeks. This stage takes agriculture oi! the farm 
into factories or kitchens mid places it under strict man-made control. 

4. Synthetic stage, in which the chemist transfers the whole agricultural enter*, 
prise to the factory, eliminating seeds, plant, sun, soil, winds, and rain. He finds 
out what a plant is made of, duplicates or imitates it, and provides unlimited 
production of uniform produce by automatic processes. . . • 
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Virtually all foods, from wheat and corn to beans, can be made in the labora- 
tory. The problem ivas merely to break down the natural food into its chemical 
constituents and rebuild these constituents into new food forms. While this is 
not strictly a synthetic process, it at least transfers the making of foods from 
the farm to the factory. One of the outstanding achievements to date has been 
the manufacture of butter substitutes.^ 

The recent agricultural advances have completely upset the theories 
of Malthus, to the effect that population growdh was bound to crowd 
hard on the heels of food production. In the twxmtietli century, popula- 
tion has notably slo^ved down while potential food production has in- 
creased at a most impressive rate. These inventions hav'e also altered 
some of the main problems of the farmer. In the old days his chief 
ambition wms to get a good crop, which he could easily sell. Today the 
problem is often how to dispose of a crop profitably, once it is harvested. 
Machinery, fertilization,' irrigation, and insecticides have reduced the 
tyranny and vicissitudes of nature; but new worries, in the form of agri- 
cultural surpluses, have arisen. 

Agricultural surpluses are not alone due to better technological methods 
of production. They also grow out of more efficient modes of preserving 
and transporting food. The canning industry has been improved, but 
even riiore revolutionary have been the use of refrigerator cars and the 
construction of cold storage plants. Electric and gas refrigeration units 
have increased the popularity of refrigerators in private homes. This 
means that less and less food is w^asted through spoiling and decay. So- 
called dry ice as a type of super-refrigeration and the associated method 
of refrigeration employed in the Birdseye and other frozen food products 
make possible almost indefinite preservation of food, with little loss of 
the original taste and savor. 

Agricultural Changes Since, the First World War, The first World 
W^ar created a special need for food production at home, on account of 
the British blockade of the Continent and the German submarine warfare 
directed against French and English shipping. Considerable land that 
had hitherto been w^aste land, pasture land, hunting land, or concentrated 
in the estates of the nobility was brought under cultivation. Improved 
agricultural methods w’-ere also introduced. 

After the w^ar there w^ere sweeping land reforms. In Soviet Russia 
the land was gradually nationalized, collective and state farms estab- 
lished, and agriculture was mechanized with a speed and thoroughness 
unmatched in previous human experience. 

In the Balkan states and in the newly-created states of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, there w^ere notable 
agrarian reforms, consisting mainly of the redistribution of great estates, 
formerly held by the nobility, among the peasants. The Tory landlords 
in England, the feudal landlords in Hungary, and the Junkers in Prussia 
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were able to resist the movemeut for agrarian reform until the coming 
of the second World War. 

The second World War once more created a food crisis, Germany, 
in control of much of continentar Europe outside of Soviet Russia, and 
prevented by the British blockade from getting food overseas, made a 
frantic effort to get enough food supplies by intensive cultivation of 
European lands. In so doing she made much use of forced labor on the 
part of conquered populations and armies. The prospect was that the 
land would be nationalized and agriculture mechanized by the Nazis 
almost as thoroughly as in Soviet Russia. 

In the United States, despite a so-called surplus of agricultural pro- 
duction, at no time have the masses been able to buy enough food to enjoy 
decent living standards. Even in 1928 and 1929, only 10 per cent of the 
population could afford to buy enough to eat, according to government 
standards of a liberal diet suitable for our citizens. 

But we have been able to produce far more than the people can buy 
under a scarcity economy and the profit system of agricultural enter- 
prise, The condition of the iVmerican farmers grew progressively worse 
from 1920 to 1933. The New Deal had to tackle the farm problem reso- 
lutely but its policy has been that of subsidizing agricultural scarcity and 
curtailed production, while tlie masses of the people still continue to have 
too little to eat. This is obviously no sofution of tlie farm problem, and 
many believe that if cannot be solved short of a system of cooperative 
and state-controlled agriculture which will produce for human use rather 
than for private profits. 

Outstanding Trends in the Evolution of 
Manufacturing 

Industry in Primitive Times, Like those of most other phases of 
human culture, the foundations of manufacturing industry were laid .in 
the so-called prehistoric or pre-literary period. 

The most important contribution of the pre-literary period to human 
material culture lay in the origins of tools, which made the conquest of 
nature by man more efficient than would have been possible by his 
unaided hands. To a considerable degree, the measure of huznan progress 
lies in the progressive development of tools. The first tools, we may say, 
were tlie products not of thought but of accident. Man’s tools were 
discovered before they were invented. 

Wood, bone, shell, skin, and the like wxre employed as tools by early 
man, in addition to stone— that is, he used all these objects as means to 
secure the desired ends. Implements fashioned of stone are generally 
the ones that enable us to zneasure early industrial de\clopment. The 
fact that the stone implements and weapons of pre-literary man changed 
and improved in many w’ays permits us to distinguish successive stages 
in his industrial progress. 

In the Eolithic period, man found his tools ^‘ready-made.” The 
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niainder of the Stone Age is broken up, as we have seen, into the Paleo- 
lithic and Neolithic periods, classified according to changes in the type, 
variety, and fineness of workmanship of the stone tools and weapons 
manufactured. From then on, man made his own tools instead of de- 
pending upon crude aids provided by nature. 

Paleolithic man also began the manufacture of clothing to keep himself 
warm. Equipped as he was with scraper, knife, awl, and bone needle, 
late Paleolithic man cut and sewed the skins of animals to provide crude 
clothing for himself and his fellow creatures. 

Probably the most striking and far-reaching innovation in the Paleo- 
lithic period, with the exception of the basic stone industry, was the 
method of making fire by rubbing together two pieces of wood. There is 
good reason to believe that fire wms thus artificially produced as early as 
the middle of the Paleolithic period, and it seems certain that fire was used 
by man long before he became its real master. 

For early man fire meant light, heat, protection, and a multitude of 
other things. That which once warmed the bodies of primitive man in 
the Paleolithic rock shelters now reduces to molten form the iron ore in 
the blast furnaces of today, and in the acetylene torch it cuts steel plates 
as though they w^ere plywood. 

A. L; Kroeber admirably summarizes the achievements of the Paleo- 
lithic Age, also indicating what still remained to be done in the way of 
creating the foundations of human civilization in the subsequent Neo- 
lithic period: 

The end of the Paleolithic thus sees man in possession of a number of mechani- 
cal arts which enable him to produce a considerable variety of tools in several 
materials: sees him controlling fire; cooking food, wearing clothes, and living in 
definite habitations; probably possessing some sort of social grouping, order, 
and ideas of law and justice; clearly under the influence of some kind of religion; 
highly advanced in the plastic arts; and presumably already narrating legends 
and singing songs. In short, many fundamental elements of civilization were 
established. It is true that the sum total of knowledge and accomplishments 
was still pitifully small. The most advanced of the Old Stone Age men perhaps 
knew and could do about one thing for every hundred that we know and can do. 
A whole array of fundamental inventions — the bow and arrow, pottery, domesti- 
cation of animals and plants — had not yet been attempted, and they do not 
appear on the scene until the Neolithic. But in spite of the enonnoiis gaps 
remaining to be filled in the Neolithic and in the historic period, it does seem 
fair to say that many of the outlines of what civilization was ultimately to be had 
been substantially blocked out during the Upper Paleolithic. Most of the frame- 
work was there, .even though but a small fraction of its content had yet been 
entered.^ 

Remarkable industrial progress was made during the Neolithic Age. 
Earlier types of implements and weapons were improved, and new ones 
were invented. The bow-and-arrow and the large stone axe originated 
in the early Neolithic. By the. close of the period the latter had come 
to be ground, and perforated to receive a handle. In the early Neo- 
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lithic there was also a marked improvement in the work on horn and 
bone. The beauty of the design and workmanship evident in the late 
Neolithic stone implements, particularly the knives, made them vrorks of 
art as well as tools. One more significant stone implement made its 
appearance: the stone mill for grinding corn. 

Almost as important as the domestication of animals and agriculture 
was the beginning of spinning and 'weaving in the Neolithic period. 
Earlier, man made his clothing of animal skins, using beaten-bark string 
as thread. Now he began to wear woven clothing, for wdiich flax was 
the chief fiber material used. Man at first twisted the fibers by rubbing 
them on his thigh or leg. Later a weight was attached to one end of a 
stick. The spindle-whorl thus evolved; the yarn could be spun by twist** 
iiig the spindle to which the fiber was attached. The “weight prevented 
the thread from untwisting or curling. It seems that the spindle-whorl 
answered admirably at the time, for there was only a slight advance in 
this technique of spinning until the spinning-wheel 'was devised some time 
during the Middle Ages. In some baclovard regions the spindle-whorl 
is still used. 

The first suggestions of weaving appeared in the wattle-work roofs of 
the pit dwellings, and the next step came in basketry and matting. By 
the NYolithic period, cloth was woven on the hand loom, which was finally 
supplanted only in the first quarter of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. As Professor Breasted points out, the technique of spin- 
ning and weaving linen cloth in the late Neolithic period in Egypt w^as in 
most respects equal to any workmanship exhibited prior to the Industrial 
Revolution and the age of mechanical weaving. 

For the introduction of pottery, Neolithic man also deserves credit. 
Hollowed chalk vessels were the only rude traces of pottery in the Paleo- 
lithic period. How man discovered pottery “v-e can only guess. But it 
was indeed a stroke of good fortune wdnen he learned that some kinds of 
earth could be molded and dried to retain a given shape, and could also 
be baked and thus made durable and waterproof. The invention of pot- 
tery meant that man could pick his habitation more freely, because the 
all-neccssary water could now be transported over a distance. It opened 
up new possibilities in cooking, and also brought art into the home. Pot- 
tery was still hand-shaped in the Neolithic; the potter’s wheel did not 
appear until the metal ages. Kiln-baking w’as likewise a thing of the 
future. 

Manufacturing in the Ancient Near Orient, In the field of tech- 
nology and manufacturing, the progress made by the ancient Near 
Orient was striking and diversified. The Stone Age came to an end, 
except for stone knives used by the priests for ceremonial purposes. The 
metal ages began at this time and before the close of the oriental period 
man had accustomed himself to the manufacture of most of the well- 
known metals we now utilize, with the exception of aluminum and alloys. 
Copper was the first metal to be worked. It seems that the Egyptians 
first invented the art of metal working, as we find some copper needles in 
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tile Egyptian tombs constructed earlier than 4000 B.C., and copper chisels 
in considerable quantities in graves of around 3500 B.C. 

A harder and tougher metal appeared with the rise of bronze imple- 
ments and weapons, about 2500 B.C., on the islands of the Aegean. The 
first bronze appears to have been manufactured from an ore in which 
copper and the essential tin existed in a natural mixture. Shortly after 
this time, man mastered the process of manufacturing bronze by mixing 
tin and other metals with the copper ore. 

Though there is some evidence'of an early iron culture in i\.frica, it is 
still generally held that the manufacture of iron implements and weapons 
originated with the Hittites of Asia Minor, sometime around the four- 
teenth century B.C. Excellent steel was manufactured in Syria and else- 
where before the close of the oriental period. 

The working of the precious metals wms also begun in oriental times. 
The Egyptians executed the most elaborate forms in gold, and the Baby- 
lonians specialized in various kinds of silver ornaments. Likewise, com- 
petent work on precious stones made its appearance in this antique age. 

The potter’s wheel was first used in the oriental period, and glazed pot- 
tery began to be manufactured. Designs became more ingenious and 
artistic and the ornamentation much more beautiful. The potter’s wheel 
was the forerunner of the all-impoi*tant lathe, about the most complicated 
mechanism tliat the ancient world produced. It also suggested the drill, 
which was used by the Egyptian jewelers. 

The textile industry expanded rapidly. Finer cloth was demanded and 
quickly produced. The weaving of tapestry began at this time. The 
Egyptians excelled in the production of many types of linen cloth, while 
the Babylonians carried the manufacturing of woolens and worsteds to a 
liigh degree of technical perfection. Clothing began to be artificially 
dyed in a variety of colors. 

The improved technology brought about a marked increase in the 
volume of manufactured commodities. Better transportation resulted 
from the domestication of the donkey, horse, and camel. Improved 
roads made it feasible to travel farther in search of raw materials and 
facilitated the shipment of manufactured products.. There was special- 
ization by trades, which made for better quality and increased produc- 
tivity in manufacture. Likewise, in Babylonia we find the first appear- 
ance of factories or shops, usually located in the temples, wLich made 
possible a more efficient supervision of industry than could be achieved 
with scattered labor in individual homes. All along the line there were 
notable improvements in the variety and technique of manufacturing. 

Greek and Homan Manufacturing, In spite of their remarkable 
contributions to culture, the Greeks were far inferior to the peoples of the 
Near Orient in their industrial . activities. The Greeks did not distin- 
guish between the crafts and the professions as we do. The worker in 
metal, the sculptor, and the doctor were all ‘^craftsmen.” They were all, 
in theory at least, of the same social and economic rank. The method 
of instruction, whether in painting or in cobbling, was by apprenticeship. 
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Even befoiu' Pericles there was specialization in industry, and there was 
specialization within sonic of the crafts tliemselves. Sandals, for cx-* 
ample, VsTre not usu ally, cut and sewed by the same craftsman. Tlierc 
was a similar division of processes in the manufacture of pottery. The 
\vork was done by hand with the aid of fairly simple tools. jMost of the 
Greek craftsmen were free metics (people of foreign birth) and slaves. 
Some, liowever, \vcrc drawn from the class of free citizens. 

One of the largest Athenian estalilishments produced shields and cm- 
])loyed 120 men, but a sliop with twenty men was considered rather large. 
i\Iost craftsmen worked in tlieir homes or in small establishments. Tliey 
retained tlieir status as private craftsmen when they labored for the state. 
The free craftsmen were in no sense servants of the state. The chief 
reasons for the absence of large-scale industrial organization were the 
continued importance of work in the liomc and tlie cheapness of slave 
labor. Domestic craftsmen were aided by the members of tlieir family 
and worked side by side with the slaves. The craftsman usually limited 
his output to his own needs and actual orders received. Xenophon tells 
us that the Athenian workman was not interested in increasing the num- 
ber of his employees, since his production was limited by a definite market 
and he knew exactly how many employees he needed. Tliere was some 
production, however, for a liypotlietieal general market. Tlie slioemaker, 
for instance, produced a number of ready-made shoes. 

Though industry, as well as commerce, ran well behind agriculture in 
economic importance in ancient Rome, the limited evidence we possess 
indicates considerable industrial development between the third century 
B.C, and the rule of Augustus, The growth of the population of Rome 
and other urban e{mimiinities increased the demand for manufactured 
goods and, despite heavy impoids, stimulated industry. War needs en- 
couraged shipbuilding and metal-working, while the reconstruction of 
Rome in the last years of the Republic must have caused considerable 
activity in the building trades. The tendency toward specialization in 
industry in urban centers was progressing rapidly, even though many 
needs in the rural districts w'cre still supplied by domestic manufacture 
on the part of the family. On the largest estates, most of the necessities 
were provided for by the labor of slaves. 

The chief industries of Italy appear to have included the manufacture 
of pottery, textiles, metal ware, leatlier goods, and articles of wood. The 
metal mines, both in the peninsula and in Spain and Gaul, were exten- 
sively worked. Several cities, such as Capua, Gales, and Puteoli, became 
notable for their production of metal goods. Puteoli, with its busy iron 
works, u'as most important, while Capua was a center for copper and 
bronze manufacture. Puteoli was also notable for its extensive pottery 
works. Romo was a manufacturing center for bricks, pottery, tiles, and 
articles made from precious metals. The great number of goldsmiths 
and jewelers in that was indicative of a growing class of wealthy 
people and of luxurious tastes. Our knowledge of the textile industries 
is rather scanty, but it seems that spinning and weaving, characteristi- 
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caily domestic tasks, were becoming specialized occupations or were 
done by the slaves in the wealthier families. 

Small-scale organization and the simplest of mechanical devices were 
typical of Eoman industry. Large-scale production and organization 
were to be found only in such industries as pottery and brick-making. 
Some comparatively large workshops were established by wealthy 
Romans, in which a goodly number of slaves were employed under the 
management of a freedman or a slave. Many smaller shops were simi- 
larly organized, of several types. The free craftsman working with his 
famity and one or two slaves was common, as were the shops started by 
freedmen on borrowed money. The ready availability of cheap labor, 
slave and free, discouraged interest in mechanical invention and labor- 
saving devices. 

Medieval Industry. In the early INIiddle Ages, two forms of indus- 
trial production generally prevailed — domestic and manorial. In tlie 
first, also known as house industry, the family within its own household 
produced, so far as possible, allAhe necessaries of life for its own uses. In 
manorial industiy, manufactured goods were produced by workers on the 
manor, who were attached to their work as the villeins were bound to the 
soil. Likewise, they rendered dues and rents, not in agricultural pro- 
duce, but in work on manufactured articles. Residing within the toAvn 
proper or in its' suburbs, there existed what w^e may call an embryonic 
class of urban artisans, who too were under the dominion of jay or 
eccelsiastical lords. As a rule, most of the goods produced by domestic 
and manorial industry were destined for local consumption, and the 
variety of goods was narrow. Yet historians have lately proved that 
in the larger towms there was considerable manufacturing, some of it for 
a luxury trade. 

During and after the eleventh century, the revival of commerce pro- 
vided three stimuli that had hitherto been lacking — broader markets, raw 
materials, and capital. The contact wdth the Near East not only intro- 
duced new articles into western Europe, but also brought in the more 
advanced industrial technique and organization of the Muslims and 
Byzantines. Before long, Europe learned not only to reproduce the arti- 
cles of the East but also to improve at times upon the borrowed tech- 
nique. . - • 

The characteristic urban industrial establishment was the small work- 
shop of the free artisan — the gild master. He was, apart from the restric- 
tions that encircled him, a toall entrepreneur, He provided the tools, 
frequently the raw materials, always the labor — ^liis own, and that of his 
family and apprentices and journeymen — and finally disposed of the 
completed article. Since lie was, in part, a merchant, it is understandable 
why the merchant gild at first included craftsmen. 

As the artisan worked on the orders of individual customers or produced 
for the town or regional market, he rarely ran the risk of overproduction. 
Though his gain was circumscribed, he alone enjoyed the income from 
his labor. The element of profit entered, however, where hired workers 
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were involved. There the master craftsman received a return also on 
their labor. 

An incentive to produce goods of high quality lay in the fact that 
he sold directly to the consumer. It was thus difficult to escape personal 
responsibility for articles of poor quality. The gilds regulated the 
hours and conditions of labor in the effort to maintain uniform stand- 
ards of excellence. As a rule, the artisan had a long working-clay, itm- 
ning from eight and a half, to as many as sixteen hours in some trades 
during the summer. But he was forbidden to work at night prineipally 
because the poor artificial light at his disposal made it almost impossible 
to do good work after dark. The gild craftsman was enjoined to do his 
work before his shop wnndow, ■where he could be plainly seen by the public. 
The fact that all the members of a craft lived in the same street or quarter 
of a towni facilitated inspection of wmrking conditions and manufactured 
products, and enhanced the sense of corporate unity among the gild 
members. 

Despite the many regulations by the gilds, the standards of excellence 
were not always maintained as well as is often supposed. Contemporary 
records show the types of fraud practiced. Material supplied by cus- 
tomers was sometimes cunningly stolen from under their very noses; pots 
melted when placed on the fire; cloth was stretched; inferior goods were 
substituted for those of better quality after the sale had been made. 

^ ‘Falsework^' w^as punished — first offenses' by a fine, which the gild and 
the town divided. Third or fourth offpnses might draw expulsion from 
the gild. 

The craft gilds also regujiated the remuneration of apprentices and 
journeymen. The latter were the true wage-earners, although the for- 
mer sometimes received wmges towards the close of their training period. 
The regulation of wages was made to equalize conditions and destroy 
competition among gild members. Prices were fixed on the assumption 
that all members of a gild possessed about the same skill. When a great 
variety of goods with a diversity of grades began to be manufactured, the 
success of price regulation became uncertain, for it depended upon the 
uniformity of the goods being produced. To check both variety and 
diversity, all the gilds discouraged technical improvements. A change 
in tools, material, or method would desti-o^^ the principle of gild equality 
ns well as the uniformity of the type and grade of product. Innovations 
did creep in, regardless of prohibitions, and complete equality and uni- 
formity was lost -with the resulting breakdown in the rigid control of 
prices, 

"While agriculture was the main activity carried on by tlic monks, 
nevertlieless they fostered an extensive development of the ordinary medi- 
eval industries, and were surpassed in production only by the gilds. Most 
of this manufacturing activity was carried on by serfs. This servile labor 
greatly reduced manufacturing costs. The monks therefore could com- 
pete to great advantage with the free and better-paid gild labor. Plence 
the gilds endeavored to protect themselves by anti-cleric economic legis- 
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lation in the medieval towns. Tlie monks, however, continued to manu- 
facture utensils, clothing, leather goods, and so on. They were noted for 
the high quality of their beer, and had a virtual monopoly on beer-brew- 
ing until well along in the twelfth century. Their industrial organization 
attained such efSciency that they might be described as forerunners of 
our modern division of labor. Among the monastic serfs were smiths, 
masons, carpentex^s, carders and weavers, millers and bakers, and skilled 
W'Orkers in precious metals. 

The Muslims wvei’e far more advanced than the Christians of w'cstorn 
Europe in their manufacturing industry. They turned out goods unique 
for their day in both variety and volume. According to Charles Seig- 
nobos, the "t^Yst owes to the Muslims “the greater part of our manufac- 
tured aiticles of luxury — linen, damask, morocco, silk stuffs embossed 
with gold and silver, inuslin, gauze, taffeta, velvet (later brought to such, 
perfection in Italy) , crystal and plate glass imitated in Venice, paper, 
siigar,confectionery,,and'syi-’up.s.”'- 

Early Modern Industry. ^ Industrial developments following the ex- 
pansion of Europe and tlie Commercial Revolution after 1500 were more 
impressive than any others wdiich had taken place since the industrial 
developments in ancient Egypt and Babylonia. 

The new" oversea markets called for inci'eased quantities of European 
manufactured products, and the goveimments, particularly England, 
stressed the production of those to be exchanged for raw" materials. No 
doubt the flow^ of goods wms checked somewhat by monopoly and jMer- 
cantilism,® but the increased production was, nevertheless, unprecedented. 

The textile industry w’as one of the first to be profoundly affected by 
the new demand for goods. The manufacture of w"Oolens had been highly 
developed in Flanders in the Middle Ages and had been introduced into 
England after the middle of the fourteenth century. The silk industry 
had also grown to some proportions in ItsAj and France, and to a lesser 
degree in England. Not only w-as silk manufactured, but raw- silk wvas 
successfully produced in both Italy and France. 

Most of the oversea demand for European textiles came from colonists. 
Among the old, established industries to profit by the new situation were 
Engiish w"Oolens and French silks. The fact that some of this textile 
trade was wdth tropical or subtropical regions led in time to a remarkable 
development of tlie cotton trade,- in spite of the opposition of the vested 
interests in the W"Oolen and silk industries. As early as the latter half, 
of the sixteenth century, tlie English began to manufacture for export to 
the Indies a coai’se cloth known as fustian. At the outset, it wuis prob- 
ably not cotton, certainly not all, cotton, but it soon became a mixture in 
wdiich cotton figured more and more as, the importation of raw- cotton in- 
creased, A considerable cotton industry also developed in the manu- 
facturing of calico, chintz, and underclothing, but the woolen interests 
effectively restrained the full expa.nsion of the new^ rival for a long period. 


® See below j p. 110 
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Gotton began to dominate Engiisli textile industry only after the onset 
of the Industrial Pvevolution of- the eighteenth century. . As the ancient 
traditions j craft skill, and tlie vested interests of the workers in the woolen 
industry offered much greater resistance to technological changes, English 
production of a rough, staple cotton cloth was of great importance in 
facilitating the later introduction of textile machinery. 

The revolution in dyestuffs improved the quality as well as increased 
the quantity of English colored fabrics. The most important of these 
new vegetable dyes from ovei’seas were indigo, logwood, and cochineal. 
The wide use of pottery in Europe came mainly from the contact of 
Europeans wdth China. During the Middle Ages dishes had been made 
of woodj pewter, or brass. The Europeans now began to manufacture 
imitations of the Chinese goods, and such well-known products as IMeissen 
and Delft ware were beginning to be made. 

Ahirious types of glass products and glazed ^ware were produced in 
Europe on a considerable scale from the seventeenth century onward. 
During the Middle Ages there had been little use of glass, except for 
windows in the dwellings of the rich and tlie notable development of 
stained glass for cathedral windows. The glass industry in tlie Orient 
had been important since the days of the ancient Egyptians, and Euro- 
pean contacts with the East led to the large-scale introduction of glass 
and glazed products. Not only did the expansion of Europe encourage 
the use of glass and glazing for such purposes as windows and dishes, but 
also increased the use of spectacles, burning glasses, mirrors, and other 
devices brought forth as a result of the progress in the science of optics. 

The leather industry increased to a marked degree, particularly notable 
being the enormous colonial demand for slioos. In the year 1658 no less 
than 24,000 pairs of shoes were sent to Virginia alone. 

There was a large market for various types of hardware in the colonies, 
particularly for muskets, swords, hoes, nails, various types of tools, lead, 
pewter, and tinware. Tlie development of the hardware industry in turn 
stimulated mining, particularly the mining of iron, lead, and tin. 

Shipbuilding was immediately affected by the new commerce. The 
improvement in the construction of vessels had been one of the most 
important influences making possible oversea expansion. Progress in 
physics and mathematics made it possible to apply scientific rules in the 
technique of navigation, wdiich tended to keep pace with the demand for 
more and better vessels. In 1560 tlie total tonnage of English merchant 
ships was 7,600. By 1691 it had increased to 500,000. This was accom- 
panic'd by a remarkable growth in the tonnage of war vessels. The Eng- 
lish naval tonnage in 1607 was 23,000, while a century later it reached 
over 120,000. 

Aluch of this new industry was carried on in the homes of workmen 
under the so-called putting-out system, which replaced the gild system of 
the Middle Ages.® 


* See below, p. 105. 
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The Fmst I'ndustnal Revolution. The most sweeping changes that 
ever took place in manufacturing industry were those launched by the 
^Tndustrial Revolution,'’^ which began in England in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. While there had been considerable mechanical in- 
vention from the close of the Middle Ages, machine manufacturing did 
not become general until after the Industrial Revolution. 

The first important mechanical changes came in the manufacture of 
cloth, an industry in which England led the world. Before cotton and 
wool can be made into cloth, the fibers must be spun into threads. The 
medieval spinning wheel, wliich spun one thread at a time and was run 
by foot power, uvas still in use everywhere until after tlie middle of the 
eighteenth century. In 1764, James Hargreaves, an English weaver, 
succeeded in making a ‘‘^spinning jenny,” which was run by horsepower 
and spun eight threads instead of one. Some five years later, Richard 
Arkwright provided a roller water-frame spinning machine which spun a 
firmer yarn than Hargreaves’ machine. Ten years later (1779), Samuel 
Crompton invented the “mule spinner,” which spun even more rapidly 
and efficiently. By around 1785 the “mule spinner” was in general use 
in England. Better looms to weave cloth were now needed. In 1738, 
John Kay had invented a flying shuttle which made liand weaving about 
twice as easy as it had been before. In 1787 Edmund Cartwright in- 
vented a power loom, which soon replaced the hand loom. The invention 
of the cotton-gin by Eli Whitney in the United States in 1793 enormously 
facilitated mechanical production of cotton goods. It removed the 
seeds from raw cotton by mechanical methods, thus making cotton avail- 
able in quantities suitable for mechanical manufacture. 

Between 1750 and 1825, mechanical methods of spinning and weaving 
were thus successfully devised and practically applied. These inventions 
rendered necessary new types of power for driving the machinery. Water 
power, which had been utilized since primitive times, was cheap and ade- 
quate where it could be found, but it was not available in all places wdiere 
men desired to build factories. Hence it was supplemented b}^ the steam 
engine. 

The steam engine had been invented as a sort of mechanical toy in the 
Greek period, and in the form of a steam-propelled atmosphere engine 
it had been in use in the early part of tiie eightcentli century for the pur- 
pose of pumping water out of mines. It remained for a Scottish me- 
chanic, James Watt, to invent, in 1769, the true steam engine and thus 
provide the basic type of power long used in modern industry and trans- 
portation. The steam engine has since been supplemented by the steam 
turbine, the internal combustion engine, and the increasingly popular 
and efficient electric motor. 

The new machines and engines required stronger materials than wood. 
Iron and steel, as produced by the crude methods of tlie mid-eighteenth 
century, wnre too expensive. The first problem in tlie production of 
cheaper iron products wns to find more suitable fuel than charcoal for 
smelting ore. In the early eighteenth century Abraham Darby learned 
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Iiow to use coke in his furnaces in England. About 1760, John Smeatoii 
invented the air-blast furnace. On the basis of these innovations, Peter 
Onions and Henry Cort invented the puddling process for making malle- 
able iron relatively cheaply and in large quantities. Their methods were 
improved upon by Joseph Hall about 1830, and at the same time James 
Neilson invented the hot-blast furnace. Cort and Purnell invented the 
rolling mill, and John Wilkinson and John Roebuck combined efficient fac- 
tory methods with these new processes for making iron. In the 1840’s 
Sir Henry Bessemer extended the methods used by Cort and Onions to 
the manufaeture of low-cost steel. The Bessemer process is still em- 
ployed for making low-grade steel products, but it has been supplemented 
by the Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth process for a better grade of steel. 

The need for a greater volume and a wider diversity of raw materials, 
together with tlie vast increase of finished products produced by the new 
machinery, made extensive improvements desirable in methods of trans- 
portation. Better roads Avere devised by Telford, Macadam, and others, 
early in the nineteenth century. These first achieATments Avcre followed 
by success in making asphalt and concrete highways. A great network 
of canals Avas constructecl in the Avake of the initial activities of tlie Duke 
of BridgeAvater and his chief engineer, James Brindley, in England, fol- 
io AAung 1760. The steam locornothm was invented by George Steplienson, 
and the modern railroad and steam transportation on land came into 
being after 1825. Fitch, Symington, Fulton, and others successfully 
applied the steam engine to Avater navigation tlirough the inA-ention of the 
steamboat. The neAv methods of manufacturing iron and steel soon made 
possible greatly improved types of ocean-going boats. The screw pro- 
peller invented by John Ericsson notably increased the efficiency of the 
steamboat. 

The Second and Third Industrial Revolutions: Mass Production, 
These inventions in the realms of textiles, iron and steel manufacturing, 
and transportation are usually regarded as constituting the essence of the 
Industrial Revolution. But, in reality, they constituted only the jiTst 
industrial ixwolution. A second industrial revolution folloAved closely 
upon its heels. We are already entering upon a third, and perhaps more 
momentous, one. The second Industrial Revolution fell mainly betAveen 
the periods of our Civil War and the World War. The third began to 
make its appearance at the close of the World War. 

The second Industrial Revolution brought into existence bigger and bet- 
ter machinery in those fields Avhere there had been notable inventions 
during the first industrial revolution. For example, the mrmufacture of 
textiles and of iron and steel products became ever more efficient. Rail- 
road trains and steamboats became larger and speedier. There Imve 
been, hoAAXver, many noA’cl developments Avhich Avere anticipated only 
faintly, if at all, during the first Industrial Revolution. Especially im- 
portant has been the application of chemistry to industrial processes. 
It brought about more efficient methods of making steel. It also laid 
the basis for the enormously important rubber industry, which today ex- 
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tends from automobile tires to the most varied articles of clothing and 
sanitary devices. The discoveries of Charles Goodyear^ about 1840. 
made possible the further development of the rubber industry. It was 
chemistry which taught us how to refine petroleum and to produce more 
cheaply the gasoline which is essential for the internal combustion engine. 
Organic chemistry has enabled us to manufacture a vast variety of syn- 
thetic products and to utilize many bj^-products which were formerly 
wasted. For examplej it requires two pages of a large book merely to 
tabulate the by-products derived from cottonseed, running all the way 
from explosives and camera films to soap and cosmetics. 

PoAver and transportation were also revolutionized. The steam tur- 
bine and the internal combustion engine made their appearance in the 
last third of the ninteeiith century, the Diesel engine and the electric 
motor in the twentieth. The bicycle, the automobile, and the airplane 
have followed in rapid succession. Streamlined and Diesel-motored 
railroad trains are competing effectively wuth increasing airplane 
transport. 

The revolutions in the communication of information have paralleled 
those in power and transport. Marconi gaA^e us the AAureless telegraph, 
and Avithin less than tAvo decades the AAurelcss telephone, or radio, made 
its appearance. We stand on the CA^e of practical telcAusion. ImproAxd 
printing presses and typsetting machinery, more efficient methods of 
making stereotyped plates, the use of cables and Avireless, and tlic appear- 
ance of radio pictures have made iicaa^s more comprehensiAm and instan- 
taneous. 

The second Industrial Revolution brought about a vast increase in the 
volume of production. The larger factories and better machines made 
mass production feasible. Industrial units became ever larger. There 
are today in the United States oA^er a score of billion-dollar industrial • 
enterprises. Industry has also tended to become localized in such a 
manner as to realize the maximum advantages in the assembling of raAA^ 
materials and the distribution of finished products. 

The greater difficulties of administering these vast industrial organiza- 
tions liave given rise to the science of business management and personnel 
administration. Efficiency has increased and wastes are eliminated to 
an ever greater degree. More abundant production has brought to the 
fore tlie necessity of improving salesmanship, to dispose of the increased 
volume of products. To meet this need, commercial adA^ertising has 
developed on an unprecedented scale. 

Impressive though the achievements of the second Industrial Revolu- 
, tion may be, we are entering an even more amazing industrial era in 
Avhat is coming to be knoAAm as the third Industrial Revolution, or ^ffhe 
power age.^' The most remarkable addition to manufacturing efficiency 
already in common use is the so-called ^^speed-up^’ process Avhicli underlies 
contemporary mass production. This has been made possible by the 
wholesale manufacture of interchangeable parts and the development 
of the conveyor-belt. ' • 
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The mti'oduction oi tlie photo-electric cell or ''electric eye’' for tlic^ auto- 
matic control of nieclianicai processes has brought about an increase in 
prodiicti^'e cfficicncyT-^ For example, the manufacture of electric light 
bulbs is no less than ten thousand times more efficient in terms of produc- 
tion per man power than were methods previously employed. On the 
basis of carefully compiled statistics, it has been sliowm that production 
per man-hour has more than tripled since 1900. Using the production of 
1900 as 100, man-hour production in 1919 was 136; in 1939 it was 325; 
and in 1940 it was 330, 

The onset of ,tlie third Industrial Revolution is characterized by the 
increased use of electricity. Formerly generated mainly by water power, 
it is now coming to be produced more and more by gigantic steam tur- 
bines. Four of the largest turbines known in the United States can. 
produce more energy than tlie entire wmrking population of the country. 
The location of turbines close to the site of use saves the expense of build- 
ing transmission lines and the large waste of current incident to long- 
distance transmission. 

The introduction of automatic machinery and the greater utilization of 
more cheaply produced electricity threatens mankind wdth technological 
unemployment to an extent unknown in human experience. It is believed 
by man}^ that the third Industrial Revolution is rapidly producing tend- 
encies quite incompatible with the ideals and practices of a democratic 
and capitalistic culture. 

As the brilliant French sociologist, Gabriel Tarde, ])ointed out in his 
ingenious system of social philosopliy, inventions are the chief source of 
innovations in modern culture. Only by inventions can culture be 
clianged in any very fundamental ^vay. In addition to local inventions, 
there is also the borrowing by one group of the inventions which another 
community has produced. Above all, the spirit of invention is a denial 
of the repetition and stability that characterized pastoral and agricultural 
society. 

Inventions were few and relatively infrequent dowm to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. In fact, the condition of technology was rela- 
tively static for thousands of years prior to 1700. At the present time, 
a single year often witnesses a number of inventions far in excess of 
those produced in a thousand years previous to 1700. Furthermore, with 
the progress of modern technology, they are no longer the chance product 
of a unique genius. They are becoming the natural and inevitable result 
of scientific i*esearch and experimentation. Given a definite need, an 
invention is wxil-nigh inevitable, as William F. Ogburn and others have 
proved by citing numerous inventions arrived at independently and 
almost synchronously by a number of different inventors. It is not now 
so much a question wdiether it is possible as whether it wdll pay to 
produce and market it. 


the plioto-eleetric eye, see Atlantic Monthly, December, 1940. 
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However, the great productive -capacity of our modern industrial plants 
has never been realized except in war time. Our economic system is based 
upon scarcity and curtailed production, while our technology is adiusted 
to plenty. Until we are able to create an economic order which sanctions 
and encourages full productive efficiency we are never likely to realize 
anything like our actual productive capacity in peace time. Our business 
order even deliberately holds back technological advances through fre*- 
quent suppression of inventions and patents which would upset invest- 
ments in obsolete equipment. Harold Loeb estimates that we waste 
between 30 and 50 billion dollars each year in potential production of 
goods as a result of the anti-social and non-economic practices associated 
with the scarcity economy. And we probably waste an equal amount in 
the inefficient handling of the problems of distribution and consumption 
of food and goods.^ V 

The most important recent developments working against the prevail- 
ing economy of scarcity have been the rationalization of industry and 
economic planning. These have taken place mainly in Germany and 
Russia. In rationalizing industry both the state and private producers 
cooperate in planning production, in eliminating waste, in abandoning 
inferior plants, and in stimulating invention and engineering efficiency. 
This program was first elaborately developed in German}^ after the first 
\Yorld War. It was used as a method of enabling Germany to recover 
from the industrial losses sustained during the ^var. 

In Soviet Russia a planned economy with no restriction of production 
has been achieved. It rests upon three comprehensive five-year plans, 
the first set up in October, 1928, the second in January, 1933, and the 
third in January, 1938. The utmost possible efficiency is aimed at. 
However, the Russians have not yet been able to develop the same degree 
of mechanical expertness that has been attained in Germany and the 
United States. 

A less resolute effort at a planned economy was made in Nazi Germany, 
where four-year plans were announced in 1934 and in 1937. The Nazi 
four-year plans had in part a military goal — ^to make the country inde- 
pendent, so far as possible, of imports. The result was an increase of 
efficiency in production, though much of it went into armament and did 
not bring about any marked increase in the welfare of the people. 

Leading Periods in the Development of 
Trade and Commerce 

In treating the rise and growth of commerce, we should recall what has 
been said earlier concerning the development of transportation facilities, 
upon which commerce so closely depends. Inventive genius in manu- 


The Social Frontier, November, 1938, pp. 44r-4G. 
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facturing and transportation has been mainly responsible for the existence 
of trade, both local and foreign. 

There seems to have been some trade on a barter basis in flint and bone 
implements, skins, grains, and a few other rudimentary commodities by 
early man, but systematic trade over a considerable area began in ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia. Egypt carried on an extensive trade across the 
desert of northern Africa, down the Nile to Nubia and the Sudan, eastward 
to the peninsula of Sinai and Arabia, and into Syria. Not only did the 
Egyptians create a large overland trade, but the^?- seem to* have been the 
first to conquer the sea and to launch commerce on the Red and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. The land trade of the Egyptians was carried on chiefly b}^ 
means of donkey caravans. We usually associate camels with desert 
commerce, but they were not introduced in ancient Egypt until very 
late. . 

The Babylonians built up a large overland trade, which followa^d the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers, and then went west through the mountain 
passes to the Syrian coast. The government gave security to Babylonian 
commerce by sending portions of the army to police tlie trade routes. 

But the great land traders of the ancient EuvSt w*ere the Arameans of 
Syria. From their cities, like Damascus, they established control over 
the rich land commerce of western Asia. Their language became the 
universal language of the area for commercial and cultural purposes. 

The first important people that founded their culture and powder mainly 
on the basis of sea trade were the inhabitants of ancient Crete. By 2500 
B.C. the Cretans had created a prosperous commercial civilization, wTich 
lasted until about 1500 B.C. 

The next great sea traders of the Near East W’cre the Phoencians, who 
carried their commerce and culture throughout tlie Mediterranean, and 
even skirted the coasts of w-estern Africa and w^estern Europe. 

Greece replaced the Phoenician cities as the leader in Mediterranean 
commerce after 600 B.C. In the fifth century B.C., Athens became the 
great commercial state of the Mediterranean and for a time dominated 
its commerce. Greek products w-ere sent abroad in exchange for the 
wheat wliich w^as so sorely needed. Even after Athens lost its political 
independence it still carried on a good deal of sea trade. 

Athenian dominion w'as follow^ed by that of Alexandria, which built 
larger ships than tlie Athenians were ever able to float and for a time 
conducted an extremely prosperous commercial activity. Carthage, a 
Phoenician colony in northern Africa, dominated much of the trade of 
the Alcditerrancan from 400 B.C. until it Avas destroyed by the Romans 
two centuries later. 

Rome utilized the maritime genius of its conquered peoples, such as the 
sailors of Athens and Alexandria, to assist in carrying on the Roman trade 
which was necessary to supply Rome with both the luxuries and necessi- 
ties — especialty wdieat. Indeed, Rome was a parasitic economy which 
lived mainly on the imported resources of the Near East and GauL 
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From the time of the Egyptians to that of the Muslims, Mediterraneaii 
trade was seriously handicapped by the lack of the compass. Ships had 
to keep in sight of land and hence the hazard of shipwreck was greatly 
increas<?d. The misfortunes of St. Paul on his famous trip to Rome were 
not unusual for a sea voyage in ancient times. 

During the early Middle Ages the trade of the Mediterranean was 
divided between the merchants of the Greek Empire in Constantinople 
and the Muslim traders. The Muslims were unquestionably the leading 
traders. They ranged from India and China to northern Africa and 
Spain, carrying with them Muslim products and culture. 

Medieval trade in Christian Europe did not reach large proportions 
until after the Crusades had brought western Europe in contact with the 
riches of the East. Then the Italian cities dominated European foreign 
trade. They brought the much desired products of the Near East— - 
especially the spices needed to preserve meat— to the cities of western 
Europe, wdiere they were disposed of mainly during the course of great 
national or local fairs. Overland trade in Europe in the Middle Ages 
operated under great handicaps as a result of poor roads and rudimentary 
conveyances. In addition, there was the danger of being ravished and 
murdered by the robber barons that preyed on the merchant trains. 
Much of the medieval trade in northern Europe was sea trade controlled 
by great organizations of merchants like the London Hanse and the 
Hanseatic League, the latter made up chiefly of cities in northern Ger- 
many. . 

Down to the time of Columbus the trade of the world was carried 
either on the land or on rivers and inland seas. After the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, trade for the first time became oceanic, as the 
result of the expansion of Europe and the Commercial Revolution. 

Medieval travelers like Marco Polo had brought back stories of the 
immense riches of the Far East. Overland trade with the Far East was 
established across Asia, but the Italian cities were able to monopolize 
most of this. The northern and western European countries were jealous 
of this Italian monopoly and sought to break it down by discovering a 
sea route to Asia. This led to the period of exploration and discovery 
and brought about the, Commercial Revolution which created early 
modern civilization. 

Between 1500 and 1800 larger ships were built and commerce attained 
a volume and variety never before known in the experience of mankind. 
A great number of new commodities W'’ere brought to Europe, and Euro- 
pean states found a new market for their commodities in oversea areas 
and in the colonies established in the New World. The Portuguese, the 
Spaniards, the Dutch, the French and the English participated in this 
trade, but by the close of the eighteenth century England had become 
the dominant trading and naval country of the Old World. 

Some elementary statistics will emphasize how the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and machine production stimulated the growth of commerce. The 
total trade of the world had already increased sixfold between 1750 and 
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1800. Tlie following table will reveal the degree to which world trade 
was further increased by the first Industrial Revolution; 


Year Gross Commerce Com^nerce Per Capita 

1800 81,400,000,000 82.31 

1820 1,600,000,000 2.13 

1830 1,900;000,000 2,34 

1840 2,700,000,000 2.93 

1850 4,000,000,000 3.76 

1860 7,200,000,000 6.01 

1870 10,000,000,000 8.14 


x4s we have seen, the second Industrial Revolution greatly increased 
the output of mechanical industries through increased efficiency of 
machinery, the concentration of industry, the building of giant factoides, 
and the greater economies of mass production. All this is reflected in 
the growth of world trade from 1880 to the first World War: 


Year Gross Commerce • Commerce Per Capita 

1880 814,700,000,000 $10.26 

1890 17, 500,000, 000 11.80 

1900 20,100,000,000 13.02 

1910 33,600,000,000 20.81 

1913 40,400,000,000 24.47 


After the first World AVar the more efficient production of goods brought 
about by the third Industrial Revolution, the reconstruction of Europe, 
and the development of the automobile industry resulted in a figure of 
$69,000,000,000 for the total world trade in 1929, as against $40,000,000,- 


000 in 1913. The world depression after 1929 brought the total world 
trade down to less than $24,000,000,000 in 1933 and 1934. The concen- 
tration upon armament production rather than production for export 
helped to prevent world trade from recovering completely after the worst 
years of the depression. In 1938 the total world trade amounted to. 
about $47,000,000,000. This figure has been greatly reduced by the 
second AAmrld AA'ar. 

Though most discussions of trade and commerce concentrate upon 
foreign trade, the exchange of commodities within groups, whether tribes 
or great national commercial states, has always been greater than the 
foreign trade between these groups. 

Primitive men produced commodities primarily for family or com- 
munity use; but with industrial specialization, local trade began. 
Farmers, for example, exchanged their products for manufactured stone 
implements and wTapons. 

Local trade on a large scale began in ancient Egypt. At first, the 
craftsmen sold their products directly to consumers, but by the imperial 
period a distinct merchant class had arisen which handled much of the 
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retail trade. Much the same situation existed in Babylonia and Assyria. 
A merchant class arose in due time to control local trade; many of them 
clustered about the temples. The Aramean merchants controlled tlie 
local and foreign trade of the Syrian city-states in western Asia. 

In ancient Athens there was much production by craftsmen for a 
custom trade, and some retail trade was carried on by merchants in stalls 
in the public market-place. 

In ancient Rome there was less retail trade than in Athens, since many 
of the commodities used by the rich wore made on their estates by slaves. 
But there was a considerable retail trade wdiich, as in Athens, was divided 
between craftsmen and merchants. , 

In the Middle Ages, local trade centered in the public markets situated 
Just outside of a iowm or adjoining a monastery or castle. There were 
definite market days specified, usually once or twice a week. Here, 
merchants, craftsmen, and peasants exchanged their wares and products. 
Local trade on a larger scale was usually carried on through local or 
regional fairs and commodities w^ere gathered from many towms. During 
much of the Middle Ages both the town markets and the fairs were con- 
trolled by the merchant gilds, though in the later Middle Ages a good 
deal of control of local trade w^as taken over by the craft gilds. 

When the gild, system disappeared in .early modern times, local and 
domestic trade fell chiefly into the hands of merchant capitalists, who 
conducted the putting-out system, and small shopkeepers who handled 
the retail trade through private stores. This latter system, wdth notable 
improvements in the construction and the administration of stores, con- 
tinued until the beginnings of the second Industrial Revolution. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century the increased production 
brought about by the second Industrial Revolution, the growdli of popula- 
tion, and the improvement of transportation facilities promoted the 
growdh of chain stores. These sought to profit by the same large-scale 
operations which had prompted the concentration of industry and the rise 
of the super-factory. The first chain-store company w^as the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, established in 1858. The next im- 
portant addition to chain stores were the. five-and-ten-cent stores opened 
in the 70^s and 80^s. After 1900 there was a tremendous growdh of chain 
stores. In 1929, these chain stores had gross sales of about $11,000,000,- 
'000, some 22 per cent of all retail trade. These chain stores have brought 
many economies to consumers. But local jealousy and rivalry, exploited 
by politicians, has led to attacks upon the chain stores, especially in the 
effort to tax them out of existence. 

Mail-order houses, especially Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Montgomery, 
Ward, were aided by the creation of the parcel-post system in 1913. 
Recently they have created chain stores for local trade in leading cities. 
All in, all, the agencies for retail trade are better adapted to serving the 
public than are the factories, dominated by the policy of curtailing pro- 
duction to maintain high prices. 
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Leading Forms of Control Over Industry' 

Control of Agriculture. In early times, agriculture wa^ tdntroiiecl 
mainly by the family and the elan. Production was for local use, 
Ownership of lands and tools was communal, family, or botlu 

In ancient Egypt we have the first conspicuous example of the rigorous 
control of agriculture by the state. In theory, the Pharaoh owmed all 
the land. Even over lands granted to nobles the government exercised 
complete control — specifying crops, inspecting production, and demand- 
ing taxes in kind. The officials of the Pharaoh made detailed and fre- 
quent reports on the state of agricultural operations. The government 
also exercised strict supervision over the irrigation system. The estates 
of the priests w^ere about the only Egyptian lands that were not under 
governmental control. 

The governments of Babylonia and Assouan exercised considerable 
control especially over irrigation projects, but they never went as far as 
the Egyptian government in the control of agriculture. Great landlords 
often using many slaves, w^ere very prominent in Babylonian agriculture, 
while a free peasantry under government protection dominated tlic 
situation in Assyria. 

In Athens, the clan and the family long controlled lands and agricul- 
ture; but private enterprise grew, and eventually in Attica great land- 
lords built up their estates at the expense of impoverished peasants. In 
Sparta the extensive state control over agriculture was a phase of the 
military socialism wdiich dominated the life of that state. 

Ancient Roman agriculture was at first mainly a farnilv affair, but the 
state soon intervened in seizing and distributing conquered lands. By 
the end of Republican days Roman agriculture was dominated chiefly 
by great landlords and their Latifundia, cultivated in part by slave labor. 
In the later Empire the landlords defied the government and created a 
S5"stem of political and economic anarchy, wdfich was an important cause 
of the break-up of the Empire in the West. In tlie Eastern Roman 
Empire of tlie early Middle Ages we find a system of state control over 
agriculture wdiich, in certain regions, almost rivaled that of ancient 
Egypt. 

In the feudal-manorial system of Western Europe, the lord’s demesne 
was a private agricultural enterprise, while the lands of the serfs were 
cultivated under a complex system of communal control. 

In England, after the manorial system broke up, we have the period of 
the Squirearchy, in wdfich the medium-sized farms of the country squires 
were cultivated mainly by hired peasant workers. There were also some 
free small farmers. After the middle of the eighteenth century, English 
agriculture came more and mcjre under the control of great landlords, 
who pushed out the squires and peasants and created vast estates worked 
by hired peasants. In France, the estates remained in the hands of 
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great landlords until the French Eevolution. The agrarian and legal 
reforms of that period converted France into a country of small farmers. 
In Prussia, the Junker class carved out great estates and held them down 
to the present time. In eastern Europe, a quasi-feudal system of great 
estates dominated the scene until the agrarian reforms after the first 
World War. In Hungary, the feudal landlords w^’ere able to escape even 
these reforms and continued to hold great estates. 

Since the first World War, Soviet Russia has introduced the state 
ownership of land and complete state control of farming. In Fascist 
countries, the state has controlled agriculture, though formal private 
ownership of land still continues. 

In the United States, the system of private control of' agriculture and 
small farming has prevailed from colonial times. But the farm crisis 
since the first World War compelled the government to intervene more 
and more in behalf of the stricken farmers. 

llie Control of Industry, In primitive times, manufacturing in- 
dustries Avere controlled mainly by the family. Women, as Otis T. Mason 
has pointed out, carried on many of the manufacturing activities, leaving 
the men free for hunting and fighting. 

The craftsmen in ancient Egypt belonged chiefly to the free middle 
class. They paid a tax to the Pharaoh or to the nobles for the privilege 
of carrying on their industrial activities. There was no such systematized 
gild control over Egyptian craftsmen as w^e find in the IMiddle Ages in 
Europe. 

In Babylonia and Assyria, control, of industry was varied and com- 
plicated. The free craftsmen in the cities were not unlike those in Egypt. 
There was also slave labor, especially in shops on the estates of the 
priests. Then there w^ere a large number of slave workers employed by 
the kings, the great nobles, and in the temple workshops. 

In Athens, industrial control was also complex. There ^vere some free 
craftsmen of the citizen class, but most Greek craftsmen were free 
foreignei'S or slaves. The craftsmen w^orked at home or in small estab- 
lishments, and there •was a fairly elaborate system of organization and 
specialization. The apprenticeship system was well developed. The 
craftsmen maintained their professional independence even wdien in state 
employ. 

In early Rome most craftsmen were free, and were dominated by the 
family system. In late Republican days most industrial production 
was carried on by freedmen and slaves. The large proportion of slave 
labor in industry tended to drive free craftsmen out of industry. IMany 
of them joined with the dispossessed peasants to create the city mob that 
■was supported under the system of bread-and-circuses. The status and 
operations of, such free craftsmen as existed in the Roman Republic and 
Empire did not differ widely from the situation in Athens. 

In the J^lidclle Ages, as w-e have seen, industrial operations wove con- 
trolled by the craft gilds, where "we find masters, apprentices, and journey- 
men. 
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In addition to the generally thorough technical preparation that tlie 
apprentice received, he was also given a inorareducation, i'ipprenticeslii]i 
}:)eing designed to make him socially useful as well as industrially skilled. 

The period of apprenticeshii) ranged from three to as high as twelve 
3'"ears, dei)ending on tlie difficulty of the trade. A seven-year period was 
most- common in England. In some crafts apprentices received I'egular 
wages towards the close of their service. Runaway apprentices were 
returned to tlieir masters and punished. If the offense became liabitual, 
the api'crentice was debarred from the craft for all time. On the otiier 
hand, masters guilty of harsh or ill treatment of their apprentices might 
be lumishcd by the gild. In England, one to four apprentices to a master 
seems to have ])ecn usual. The number of apprentices was further re- 
stricted, especially in the later clays of the gild, by the desire of both 
masters and journeymen to avoid competition. 

Alien his term of service was over, the apprentice became a journey- 
man, and was employed hy a master workman at specified wages. The 
journeyman was a candidate for mastership. At an earlier period in 
France, the apprentice, having completed his training and proved his 
fitness, was eligible to mastership if he possessed the necessary capital. 
In time, seveial years’ employment as a journeyman became customary 
before a craftsman could become a master. In England, as a rule, the 
journeyman set himself up as a master when he was at least twenty-three 
years old, possessed sufficient capital, and had given the gild officials some 
pniof of his skill as a workman. 

Following the gild system came what we call the" domestic or putting- 
out system, which had first developed in Italy in the ]MiddIe Ages and 
had spread to tlie Low Countries in early modern times. It was intro- 
duced into England in tlie fifteenth century, after the gild system had 
lost its grip. It was at first limited mainly to the woolen and worsted 
industries. Following are some differences between tlie putting-out 
system and the gild system. 

Instead of collecting in the household of a gild master, the workers 
under this system lived in their own dwellings in the towns or in the 
adjacent countryside. The person who controlled all phases of this 
manufacturing process was known as a merchant-capitalist, or more 
technically, in the woolen industry, as a clothier. He furnished the 
original capital with which to establish the business and sent out the raw 
materials to be worked up by the laborers at a rate agreed upon. Tlie 
representatives of tlie merchant-capitalist could then go to the homes of 
the contract worker’s, leave more raw material, and collect the finished 
work. This merchant-capitalist was not merely superimposed upon a 
single craft — liis group was the organiising center of the whole group of 
crafts in the industry. For example, the clothier bought raw wool in 
the market or from the raisers, sent it in turn to spinners, weavers, fullers, 
and dyers, and finally marketed the finished product. 

The most important differences between the gild and the putting-out 
systems were those which helped to develop a capitalistic tendency on 
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the part of the merchant, the dominant figure in the process. Incident 
tally, in some ways the workers, who owned their own tools, were for a 
while more independent than under the old gild order. Later, however, 
the workers lost their independence to the merchants, who often supplied 
them -with both materials and tools. In this phase, some of the worst 
evils, later associated with modern industrialism, put in appearance: 
■woman and child labor, low w^ages, and the ^hw^eating^^ of the workers. 

Some disadvantages of the putting-out system w^ere the impossibility 
of continuous supervision, the tendency of workers to get drunk on pay- 
day and stay intoxicated until their w^ages were used up, dishonesty on 
the part of -^.vorkmen, and W'aste of time in distributing raW' materials and 
picking up finished products. 

These difficulties led to the appearance of some large central shops — 
many -writers call them factories — before the modern mechanical tech- 
nique had been introduced. Here men were kept at work by foremen 
who were representatives of the merchant-capitalists. From the stand- 
point of personnel organization, this arrangement had all the advantages 
to the employer of the factory system, as we know it, except one — ^the cOvSt 
of the tools w’as still so slight that the craftsman in most trades still had 
some cliance to w-ork for himselfjf he thought the employers w-ere unjust. 

If it had become general, there is every reason to suppose that the 
central shop -would have exhibited most of the defects and inconveniences 
of the factory system, such as cro^vded living conditions and the central- 
ization of control in the hands of a few persons. Its slow grow^th and its 
restriction to a few industries suggest that the disadvantages of central- 
ization before machines came in must have just about balanced the 
advantages until the Industrial Revolution threw an overwhelming weight 
into the scales on the side of the factory. 

The impressive so-called factory system grew up out of the Industrial 
Revolution as an inevitable aftermath of meciianical production. Many 
regard the factory system as identical with the machine technique. 
However, tlie machine technique comprehends our modern method of 
manufacturing and the like, while the factory system represents the 
method of organizing and applying labor to productive processes. Fac- 
tories of a crude sort — central shops — ^not only could but did exist long 
before machinery was provided; but it w^as difficult, if not impossible, to 
introduce the new machinery without setting up the factory system. It 
was impractical to introduce machinery into the homes of W'Orkers be- 
cause of the lack of space and of power. 

Improvements in transportation so enlarged the manufacturers^ possi- 
ble market that they could sell a great number of articles exactly alike. 
Each process could now be broken up into many routine operations, per- 
formed eliiefly by machines and merely supervised by the -workers. 
Before the development of electrical appliances, power to run machines 
was transmitted directly by shafts and belts., which meant that it must 
be used fairly close to its source. Other elements determining the loca- 
tion of factories were the existence of natural resources (such as coal, 
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iron ore, and petroleum), ease of transportation, and markets. All these 
considerations made the factory system inevitable. 

The most striking characteristic of the factory system is that it brcuglit 
together in one establishment a larger number of workmen than had ever 
been assembled in any earlier type of industrial operation. While a 
factory may employ only a score or so of workmen, the characteristic 
modern factoiy has hundreds or thousands of emplo^^ees. 

The factory system proAdded a greater opportunity for the close 
control, supervision, and discipline of labor. The modern factory worker 
is normally more at the mercy of the employing class than was the gild 
iourneyman, who might himself become a master, since the tools he u>sed 
Avere relatively inexpensiA^e. Discipline in the factory system is more 
rigorous than in the putting-out system, under which the capitalist or 
his representative visited the employees only to distribute raw materials 
or to collect finished products. Before the deA’^elopment of labor CE’gan- 
izations, factory Avorkcrs Avere almost entirely dependent upon the AAdll of 
their employers, and their daily presence in the plant Avas macle obligatory 
upon penalty of discharge. 

The factory rendered such discipline and regimentation absolutely in- 
e\dtable. A loose superAdsion based upon personal contacts might have 
been sufficient for the small gild establishment; but, A^dth hundreds of 
factory Avorkers under one roof, it became necessary to issue certain rules 
defining the hours of labor, the assignment of individual tasks, the atti- 
tude of the employee in his relations A\dth the employer, details of conduct 
AAdthin the factory, and eyexi the matter of orderly entering and leaving. 
Bo elaborate are some of these codes of factory discipline that their com- 
plete and literal execution Avoiild paralyze the operation of the plant. 

The first adequate code of factory discipline Avas wmrked out by Sir 
Richard Arkwright in England after 1770. ArkAvrigiit’s own factories 
proved so successful and his code seemed so adequate that it Avas Avidely 
adopted in Europe and Avas the parent of the later and more perfect ones 
of the nineteenth century. , 

Lately, these conventional codes of factory discipline liaA-e been criti- 
cized for sacrificing to order and regimentation most of tlie normal 
human impulses toward creative effort— or, for tliat matter, toAvard any 
effort AAdiatevcr beyond that compulsory for holding a job. One result 
Avas the development of the modern sciences of personnel management 
and industrial psychology and of attempts to humanize the factory. 

The machine technique itself tends to mechanize the AA’crkman, who 
often carries on a narrowdy specialized routine operation throughout most 
or all of his active life. In this Avay, all those advantages of special 
training and the repetition of familiar simple motions may be easily 
realized. Adam Smith pointed out, long ago tlie great advantages in- 
herent in this subdiAUsion of industrial processes, but he could not foresee 
the elaborate and intricate dcA'Clopment of the division of labor in the 
modern factory. 

The gains in productivity are partly offset by the indolence and the 
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indifference to craftsmanship" growing out of the highly regimented fact err 
system. The machine technique itself is charged with producing iin- 
necessary fatigue and various occupational nervous disorders. Industrial 
and abnormal psychology has been trying to get at the exact causes of 
such human wastagCj in order to suggest better means of adapting our 
manufacturing processes to the human beings b3-" and for whom they 
are carried on, 

A striking factory development was the speed-up systenij first introduced 

Henry Ford. It rests upon two major mechanical principles : (1) that 
of intereliangeable fiarts^ first devised Eli Whitney in the maniifacture 
of muskets, and (2) the endless conveyor belt, which brings around the 
parts to be assembled. This was first used by the Chicago meat packers, 
who used an overhead trolley to bring carcasses of beef along the line of 
butchers. The results were astonishing. In 1914, the Ford plants were 
turning out about 700 cai's daily; on November 4, 1924, 7,500 cars were 
turned out in a single day. The nature of work under the speed-up 
system has thus been described by a workman in the Ford plant: 

As a result of the conveyor system, upon which the whole plant is operated, 
the men have no time to talk to each other; have no rest except for fifteen or 
twenty minutes at lunch time; and can go to the toilet only when substitute? arc 
ready to relieve them at the ^‘belt.^^ One operation upon which I worked re- 
quired that I be on the job, ready to work, just as soon as the preceding shift' 
WTnt off; ^vork up to the exact minute for lunch time; take a couple of minutes 
to clean up and get my innch kit and be back thirteen minutes later to work. 
There was never a moment of leisure or opportunity to turn my head. . . 

Under such conditions the average man risks a nervous or physical 
breakdown, or both, after two or three years of steady employment. But 
eager and hungry men are standing in line to take the place of the 
discarded human wTeckage. 

Nevertheless the speed-up process has a great economic appeal. Ford 
made the country “mass-production conscious,’’ and mass production 
spread from his plant in Dearborn to other industries throughout the 
country. 

A more humane method of realizing industrial ejEcicnc}?- is that of 
scientific management in our leading factories. Its foremost figures 
were three American engineers and industrialists: Frederick W. Taylor 
(1856-1915), Henry L. Gantt (1861-1919), and Frank B. Gilbreth 
(1868-1924), The moving spirit was Taylor, A Taylor Society has 
been formed in his honor, devoted to the principles of scientific factory 
management. The movement centers around the elimination of wmste 
and the introduction of more efficient standards of production, based 
upon a careful study of factory methods and improvements in technology. 

Both mass production and scientific management have been embodied 
in the rationalization of industry adopted by Germany since the first 
World War, , » , 
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In Fascist countries, the state controls industry, tliougli ownership 
remains mainly in private hands. In Soviet Russia, the state not only 
controls industry but owns 'and operates the means of producing and 
distributing goods. Russia has introduced a speed-up system divorced 
from the profit system. The first such experiment, started in 1928, was 
the so-called Shock-Brigade movement, in which workers banded together 
and cleclared their determination to keep machines working constantly 
at the highest degree of efficiency. More recently the Stakhanov move- 
ment offered rewards to workers who turned out the greatest possible 
volume of products. It took its name from a miner, Alexey Stakhanov, 
who, in 1935, increased coal production in his gang five-fold. This Rus- 
sian speed-up system rests upon an appeal to the competitive spirit of 
man and to devotion to the country and its policies. 

Even in capitalistic and democratic countries, depression, preparedness, 
and w’ar have brought about increasing trends toward state control of 
industry. It would seem that we are moving toward a system in which 
the dominant type of industrial control will be the factory under state 
management and perhaps under state ownership. 

The most recent and promising proposal for industrial control is what 
has been called Technocracy, under which economic life would be directed 
by industrial engineers who would produce for human service rather than 
for private profit. Those who favor this plan tell us that Technocracy 
will prove far more efficient than the speed-up system and -will be much 
more humane than the best managed factory today. They assert, for 
example, that a high standard of living can be maintained with our pres- 
ent industrial plant without working more than ten to fifteen hours a 
;week. 

The Control of Trade. In primitive times, such trade as existed was 
controlled by the community and the family. It was mainly an exchange 
of goods resulting from the specialization of industry in the local com- 
munity. 

In Egypt, local trade was controlled mainly by the craftsmen and 
merchants, who purchased concessions from the government. Foreign 
trade was partially in the hands of merchants and their caravans and 
partly in the hands of commercial expeditions sent out by the Pharaoh. 
Even private foreign trade was carefully regulated by the government, 
and merchants had to surrender part of their profits to the crown. In 
return, the government protected trade routes on land and sea. The 
situation was not greatly different in Mesopotamia, though the govern- 
ment did not regulate and exploit foreign trade quite so much as 
did the Egyptian government. But it did impose restrictions, penal- 
ize dishonesty, and levy tribute. In return, it also policed the trade 
routes. 

In Athens, local trade was controlled by free merchants and craftsmen. 
The state intervened to regulate market conditions, to inspect weights 
and measures, and to fix the prices of the necessities of life. Foreign 
trade was chiefly in private hands, though there was considerable state 
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regulation of the grain trade in order to secure an adequate supply of 
wheat, : ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Domestic trade in Rome was mainly in the hands of free merchants. 
The foreign trade was more thoroughly regulated and controlled by the 
state in order to secure an adequate grain supply and keep the rabble 
contented. Foreign trade in Greece and Rome was generally free and 
private, as compared with the degree of state regulation in the ancient 
Orient. 

In the Middle Ages, both domestic and foreign trade •were chiefly con- 
trolled by the merchant gilds, -which essentially governed the medieval 
towns. They dominated the fairs and imposed penalties for dishonest 
practices. Since industry was mainly towm industry and since the 
merchant gilds usually dominated towm government, medieval control 
of commerce was essentially a system of government regulation, though 
it was by the local rather than the central government. Foreign trade 
in the later Middle Ages was also controlled by great organizations of 
merchants, the so-called tianses, such as the Hanse of London, and the 
Hanseatic League. 

When the gild system broke down and commerce expanded as the result 
of the Commercial Revolution, there developed an extreme form of gov- 
ernment control over trade, generally knowm as Mercantilism Under 
this system the government attempted complete regulation of foreign 
trade, especially the foreign trade of colonies, in order to increase the 
wealth and the supply of precious metals in the mother country. It wms 
a commercial form of state capitalism. 

After the Industrial Revolution, the manufacturers and merchants w’-ere 
for a time able to reduce the degree of governmental interference and to 
encourage free trade. But, following 1870, the system of protective 
tariffs, wdiich constitute the modern form of governmental control of 
trade, became ever more prevalent. After the first World War the pro- 
tective system became most extensive and rigid. 

In totalitarian states the government controls domestic and foreign 
trade, though it may allow' certain freedom in domestic trade. The 
Nazis in Germany especially concentrated on the control of foreign trade, 
and worked out an ingenious system of barter in foreign commerce. Even 
where money was used, a special monetary system was employed in 
foreign trade. 

In Soviet Russia, the state assumed control over both domestic and 
foreign trade. In country districts the cooperatives w^ere allow^cd to 
participate in retail trade, but they were checked in the cities; there the 
state stores dominate. The foreign trade of Russia is a governmental 
monopoly. 

The tense conditions produced by rearmament and the second AVorld 
War brought about an increasing degree of state control over trade which 
extended even to the democratic states now engaged in the second World 
War. We seem to be headed for a revival of a new Mercantilism — areally 
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state capitalism and social planning — more sweeping and far-reaching 
than anything known in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Motives of Industrial Effort 

So habitual and firmly entrenched is the profit system that we usually 
take it for granted that man has airways produced mainly for private 
' profit. In fact, however, man has made goods for profit during only 
{ about one per cent of the time he has been on the planet. Down to the 
dawn of history among the Egyptians and Babylonians, productive effort 
was devoted exclusively to providing materials for the direct and imme- 
diate use of the family or community. There was little or no sale of 
goods for gain. ‘ 

The profit system grew slowly and did not get under full headway until 
modern times. It had little standing in the civic ethics of Greece and 
Rome and even less in the religious ethics of the medieval Catholic 
Church. It was first given prestige and respectability by commercial 
capitalism and Protestant ethics in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
i turies. Protestant preachers used such texts as ^^Seest thou a man 
j diligent in business? He shall stand before kings” — later the favorite 

' biblical quotation of John D. Rockefeller. 

After 1600, the opportunity to make profits out of industry offered a 
: great impulse to industrial effort. Since the corporate revolution of the 

! present century, however, this has been less true. Those who control 

i,, and manage industry today get only a small part of the profits of in- 
dustry. Hence they are encouraged to exploit industry rather than 
to run it efficiently.^^ 

^ It is also true that the profit system greatly handicaps productive 

enterprise, because it is closely linked up with an economy of scarcity., 
It is thought that only by keeping goods scarce can prices be kept high ^ 
and profits made. Hence, there is an effort through monopoly and other 
'^bottle-necks of business” to restrict production if it threatens to reduce 
prices. 

Another motive of industry whi^.li has been significant since early times 
has been the ''instinct of workmanship,” more accurately described as 
pride in excellent workmanship. We fihd this among primitive peoples 
who exhibit special gratification in a fine piece of work. Greek work- 
men, especially on public enterprises, took a special pride in excellence 
of workmanship. In the medieval craft gilds, pride of workmanship was 
a powerful force. Nearly a century ago, John Ruskin and William 
Morris made an effort to revive tlie pride of workmanship wdthin the 
framework of industrial society. 

It must be admitted that pride of workmanship today is limited mainly 
to the fine arts. Employers are chiefly concerned with security specula- 


See below, pp. 127 fi. 
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tion, clipping coupons, and cashing dividend checks, while the workers 
have their eyes mainly on the pay envelope. 

With the current breakdown of private capitalism and the profit system 
and the evident inadequacies of the scarcity economy, there is a trend 
towards state control of industry for the purpose of direct human use and 
human service instead of private profit. To get the populace to coop- 
erate, much stress is laid on the possibility of securing plenty and a high 
stanclard of living with a minimum of vrork. An appeal is also made to 
pride in workmanship. But thus far it has been found necessary also 
to appeal to less noble motives, such as the competitive spirit and special 
rewards for unusual productive effort. 

Whatever the possible adequacy of industrial motives other than the 
profit system, it is evident that the wmrld is going to be in a difficult 
economic situation unless additional incentives can be found. The eco- 
nomic order which gave birth to and nourished the profit system is now, 
however much we may regret it, on its last legs. Other industrial motives 
must be found if we are to create a permanent and better economic 
order.^® 


C7* J- A. HobsoHj hicentives in the New Induairial Order ^ Seltzei% 1925; and 
H. F. Ward, In Place of Profit, Scribner, 1933. 


CHAPTER V 


Capitalism and the Economic Crisis 

The Fundamental Nature of Economic Problems 

It does not require any Marxian dogmatism or any fanatical adhc/* 
ence to the economic interpretation of history to lead one to the conciusioi^ 
that the crisis in contemporary capitalism and the economic problems 
related thereunto are fundamental to most of the other social problems 
of the twentieth century. The remaining ones grow out of the economic 
situation, or their solution must be held up until the economic” crisis is 
satisfactorily resolved. We can easily illustrate this by a few ready 
examples.^ ' 

It is obvious that the question of poverty is closely linked to our eco- 
nomic system. There had been poverty in earlier economic systems, but 
its causes and nature were quite different from poverty in the twentieth 
century among civilized peoples. In earlier ages, poverty was due pri- 
marily to the fact that there were not goods, wealth, and food enough 
to provide high living standards for the whole population. Today, we 
would be able to produce with great ease all the goods and food required 
for a utopian living standard. But the profit system, as administered, 
greatly reduces potential productive capacity. We could probably pro- 
duce more than twice as many goods as we do with the existing national 
industrial plant if we operated it in terms of engineering efficiency. Even 
more, we clo not seem able to put enough income in the hands of the mass 
of purchasers to enable them to buy even tl^e restricted product which 
we turn out. We could produce all the food required for a very high 
standard of living on one fifth of the land now under cultivation, and 
with one fifth of the personnel now engaged in agriculture. We are tech- 
nologically set up to realize utopia almost overnight. But our economic 
system prevents us from taking full advantage of labor-saving machinery 
in the interests of social well-being. Rather, the most important tech- 
nological advances today threaten the very existence of our economic 
order by creating an ever larger volume of unemployment, which private 
capitalism either cannot or wfill not assume the responsibility for making 
a realistic effort to avert. Our overcrowded cities, the massing of popu- 
lation, and the defective housing of most urban dwellers are tied up 
directly with the system of private profit in real estate activities. If we 
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take steps to reorganize and distribute urban populations in suburban 
areas, this will be due primarily to the fact that business has discovered 
the economic advantages of smaller urban units in an age of electrical 
power. 

Our population problems are serious mainly because of the economic 
factors directly involved. Our present productive capacity, if used 
efficiently, would enable us to rise superior to population fluctuations. 
We are today able to take care of any prospective population, so far as 
the necessities of life are concerned. Under a system of production for 
use, we would not have to worry about any decrease in the number of 
customers in the case of a rapidly falling birth-rate. We could simply 
produce for the needs of those who exist at any given time. The fact 
that population is increasing most rapidly among poverty-stricken farm- 
ers and the working classes in the cities is a serious matter mainly because 
the income of these groups does not enable them to provide adequate 
living standards and suitable education for their chikiren. Crime and 
vice are caused to a very considerable extent by poverty. The organized 
criminality of our day is motivated mainly by greed, and has imitated 
in an exaggerated degree the ideals and practices of big business and 
finance. 

The traditional family is breaking down chiefly because of influences 
contributed by the rise of modern industrialism. A major reason for 
family friction and disintegration is inadequate income and the worries 
created by a sense of economic insecurity. Race problems and the Negro 
question in this country are as much economic in character as physiologi- 
cal and psychological. Our contemporary Negro problem rests on an 
economic basis, though a somewhat different one, just as the Negro prob- 
lem did in the era of slavery. The impending collapse of democracy 
arises primarily out of the fact that we attempt to handle our complicated 
economic problems through politics and the party system rather than 
by means of engineering science. We have carried over into our tech- 
nological era the political methods and ideals which prevaileci in a rural 
and handicraft epoch. Our rural or farm problem is chiefly a manifesta- 
tion of the paradoxes created by the effort to control an economy of 
abundance by notions which have come down from the era of scarcity. 
The agrarian policies of Diocletian hang over in an age of combines and 
' gasoline tractors. 

The agencies of communication are thoroughly contaminated by vari- 
ous manifestations of our economic problems. The press and the radio 
are devoted, to a large extent, to propaganda in favor of contemporary 
business and financial ideals. But such radical journals and radio sta- 
tions as exist show an equal bias in their very vigorous opposition 
to the existing economic order. Objective opinion is difficult to secure 
and ever harder to express in effective fashion. The greater part of 
education reflects the ideals of leisure-class psychology. It is more 
concerned with transmitting the reputable economic tradition than with 
, discovering th^^ realities of present-day life and using these as the basis 
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of preparation for a new and better social system. The great interna- 
tional crisis of our age directly reflects the underlying economic crisis. 
In countries where capitalism is breaking clown, the economic debacle is 
handled by a dictatorship of the Plight or the Left. The former we call 
Fascism and the latter expresses itself today mainly in the form of 
Russian ^hommunism.” One works towards state capitalism and the 
other follows the method of state socialism, but both repudiate private 
business enterprise as w^e know it in the United States. 

While modern wars are something more than a simple struggle between 
the ^diaves” and the “have-nots, no realistic student of the international 
scene in our day doubts the fundamental character of the economic fac- 
tors underlying the international line-up and the second World War. 
We could go on indefinitely with such illustrations, but the foregoing 
summary is sufficient to demonstrate the validity of our thesis that eco- 
nomic problems are basic to most other social problems in the second 
third of the twentieth century. 

The Historical Background and the Rise of Capitalism 

While the conditions essential to the complete realization of a capital- 
istic economy did not all come into existence until the late eighteenth 
century, various contributions to the capitalistic complex came from 
earlier ages, and to these we may now devote our attention very briefly. 

In ancient. Egypt, while the extensive degree of state control over all 
forms of economic life prevented the rise of anytliing like free capitalism, 
there was, nevertheless, some private business and commercial enterprise, 
and the first great private fortunes were accumulated. In Babylonia, 
there w'as much more progress to^vards the capitalistic system. More 
private enterprise was permitted and many of the business forms and 
practices upon which phases of capitalism later rested had their origins 
here. Business life was founded upon a remarkably wide contractual 
basis. Tlie importance of formal contracts ^vas made manifest by the 
provision that a purchase consummated without a contract or without 
witnesses could be punished even by death. Deeds of settlement and 
wills, partnersliip agreements, the relationship of principal and agent, 
the forms of land deeds and house leases — all these were elaborately 
regulated by law. "Witnessed and sealed documents were prescribed for 
all economic transactions. Promissory notes were provided for, and the 
attitude towards interest was surprisingly modern. Tlie liigh interest 
rates — normally running from 20 to 25 per cent — were regulated by law. 
However, debtors received rather considerate treatment, and oppressive 
creditors were dealt with harshly. 

.Babylonia was thus the motherland of our modern commercial usages 
and commercial paper. The mercantile Arameans carried these achieve- 
ments even further. Western Europe did not surpass their forms and 
processes until the rise of modern commerce and capitalism after 1500 
A.D. The departure from a Duxe barter economy also took place at an 
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early date in Babylonia. A real money economy came into being, involv- 
ing both the theory and practice of productive capital, though there was 
no coined money until the very close of the late Babylonian epoch. The 
precious metals were used by weight. Gold, which •was fifteen times as 
valuable as silver, was little used. This was in marked contrast to Egypt, 
■where gold was used almost exclusively. 

Some of the traits of capitalism, such as the use of money, the accumu- 
lation of large fortunes, the prevalence of private property, and some 
tendency to reinvest savings in business expansion, thus existed in the 
ancient Near East, But two basic institutions of capitalism, the free 
market and free competition, w^ere very slightly developed, owing to the 
extensive degree of state control over economic life. 

The Phoenicians were the great sea-traders of antiquity, and in their 
commercial practices we find some of the first rudimentary origins of 
commercial capitalism, especially the mercantile control of business. 
Since one vital phase of the capitalistic economy is the use of money and 
the creation of a money economy, mention should be made of the intro- 
duction of coined money by the Lydians in w’estern Asia Minor around 
800 B.C. The fundamentals of a money economy had existed before 
this time, monetary values being determined by weight. Coining made 
monetary designations and circulation more convenient. But the value 
of money still was based upon the weight of the precious metals con- 
tained in each coin. 

Though the Athenians engaged in extensive industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise, the Greek state exerted considerable supervision over 
both trade and industry. The Greeks never understood the fundamental 
notion of capitalism, namely, the accumulation of savings for reinvest- 
ment in business. Alfred E. Zimmern once acutely observed that 
“the Greek states passed with difficulty beyond the schoolboy stage at 
which every bit of money that comes in is regarded as a windfall, to be 
spent gaily as the mood will have it, without thought of the morrow.” 
Hence the Greek economy has been called a “napkin economy.” This 
term is used by some economic historians to describe the primitive eco- 
nomic system in which man has not learned to reinvest capital for . addi- 
tional profits. The term is derived from the parable of the three stewards 
in the New Testament, where the poor steward, with only one talent, 
refused to take the risk of investment and wrapped his single talent in a 
napkin. The fact that Greek philosophers looked askance upon interest- 
taking and ranked trade on almost the same ethical plane as brigandage 
shows how far Greece was from attaining capitalistic attitudes and prac- 
tices. Other obstacles to the development of capitalism in ancient Greece 
were the absence of bankers with connections extending throughout 
Greece, and the lack of exchanges for the circulation of credit, claims 
and goods. 

In ancient Rome, while more progress was made towards capitalism 
than in Greece, business "was held in disrepute by the aristocracy who 
believed that agriculture was the only trulv noble occupation. Cicero^s 
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opinion on this point is representath-e of the Roman disdain for money- 
making: ■ ■■ 

All gains made by hired labourers are dishonourable and base, for what we 
buy of them is their labour, not their artistic skill: with them the very gain 
itself does but increase the siavishness of the work. All retail dealing too may 
be put in the same category, for the dealer will gain nothing except by j) refuse 
lying, and nothing is more clisgraceful than untruthful huckstering. Again, the 
work of all artisans (opifices) is sordid; there can be nothing honourable in a 
workshop.'^ 

Keeping in mind this prevailing attitude of the aristocratic Romans 
towards business and money-making, we may briefly survey certain 
economic developments in Rome between the third century B.C. and the 
Christian era, which brought about a marked increase in movable wealth 
and the appearance of a quasi-capitalistic class. The chief source of 
this new type of wealth was neither commerce nor industry, but the 
tribute and booty of conquest and the supervision of public works and 
imperial finances. Imperialism, in other words, was the chief contribu- 
tor to the new* ■wealth of Rome — a diluted form of state capitalism. 
Tax-farming accounted for a great deal of the money that flowed into 
Rome. In addition, Romeos practice of utilizing middlemen in undertak- 
ing public works, the collection of rents, the working of state lands, and 
many other business activities also accounts for the growth of a moneyed 
class. Collective financial enterprises in the form of joint-stock com- 
panies also aided in the creation of a quasi-capitalistic class. Share- 
holders in such companies, however, were drawn from almost every 
class except the poor. 

In consequence, there was a notable increase of capital in Rome, and 
great fortunes made their appearance. This accumulation of wealth w^as 
dramatized by the suddenness with which it took place. Rudimentary 
banking was, naturally, stimulated, and money-changing became an im- 
portant source of income. An exceptionally profitable business was the 
lending of money at high interest by the new class of bankers. The high 
maximum legal rate of 12 per cent w^as only too often exceeded. Specu- 
lation became common, and there are records of financial crises in Rome, 
The wealthy men of business formed a separate class, called the eques- 
trian order {ordo eqimter) , the members of which w'ere called knights 
{equites). Their wealth was ^hnovable^^ rather than landed, and this 
fact among others served to distinguish them from the senatorial plutoc- 
racy. Towards the close of the Republic, even though real estate retained 
its position of supremacy, both capital and the class that possessed it 
assumed greater importance in the Roman state. 

^ Three important factors, however, served to hold back Roman indus- 
trial and commercial development from anything like the heights which 
it might otherwise have attained. All grew out of the process of conquest. 
In the first place, conquest poured slaves into Rome and allowed Ital^^ 

^ W. W. Fowler, Social Life of Rame^ Macmillan, 1900, pp. 43-44. 
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to lean upon a slave economy without any strong incentive to mechani- 
cal, invention or shrewd business management. In the second place, there 
was the vast tribute from the provinces which, for a long time, offset the 
losses resulting from the rudimentary type of economic life. In the third 
place, the constant opening up of new lands for exploitation as a result 
of conquest diverted capital and energy from Italian commerce and 
industry. What there was of Roman capitalism disappeared as the 
society of the Empire went into decline. City life and business fell away 
and the economy reverted to an agrarian basis. Great landlords rose to 
a position of supremacy, defied the law, created an agricultural anarchy 
and, in this way, led Roman civilization into feudalism, which offered 
no opportunity for the development of capitalistic institutions and prac- 
tices. 

In a general way the civilization and institutions of the Christian 
Middle Ages were anti-capitalistic. The Christian theologians and law- 
makers revived the Greek opposition to interest-taking, and both ethics 
and commercial law condemned what are today fundamental bulwarks of 
capitalistic enterprise: namely, monopoly, cornering the market, and the 
exchange of goods purely for monetary profit. That fundamental eco- 
nomic concept of the Middle Ages, the just price, was anti-capitalistic in 
character. 

Nevertheless, important foundations of early modern capitalism were 
laid during the Middle Ages. The Jews assumed an important place as 
money-lenders, and they introduced the use of letters of credit and rudi- 
mentary bills of exchange. In time, a considerable number of Christian 
money-lenders and bankers came into existence, especially in connection 
with handling the- vast resources and extensive financial operations of the 
Catholic Church. The businessmen of the north Italian city-states in 
the later Middle Ages not only brought into existence rudimentary bank- 
ing and credit institutions but also standardized the currency. Banker- 
merchants began to appear in the latter part of the twelfth century, and 
a hundred years later the first banks of deposit were coming into beings 
These were at first private banks, but early in the fifteenth century 
public banks of deposit sprang up, particularly in Spain and Italy., In 
these credit operations of the so-called Lombard bankers in Italy and 
Caursine money-lenders in southern France, we find the origins of ideals 
and practices that contributed notably to the rise of modern capitalism. 

A survey of the contributions of the Italians to banking in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries shows that they were developing new 
forms of credit, from business necessity and from the attempt to circum- 
vent the prohibitions of the Church. Ijoans on mortgages, on a limited 
partnership basis, on the security of bank deposits, or on specie were com- 
ing into rather general use. At the same time the Italians, copying from 
the Near East, introduced into the West letters of credit and payment, 
and bills of exchange. These dispensed with cash payments, and they 
also, meant the introduction of what may be regarded as paper currency 
into Europe. With the dawn of modern times in the sixteenth century. 
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the bank check and double-entry bookkeeping made their appearance. 

A powerful philosophical and ethical impetus to capitalism came from 
the Protestant Revolt of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. look- 
ing at the matter in the broad pei’spective of the history of civilization, 
the most important contribution of the Protestant Revolt to economic 
theory and practice was the sanction and respect it gave to the profit- 
seeking motive in man. Not even in the period of oriental antiquity had 
the acquisitive instinct been so frankly blessed. We have already seen 
how the Greeks looked down upon economic life, when compared to the 
glories of philosophy, art, and athletics, and how, in the scale of economic 
activities, they rated commerce much lower than landholding — one step 
above brigandage. The Roman aristocracy had this same general out- 
look. Social respectability of the highest order was associated with 
agriculture and the cultivation of rural estates. We quoted from Cicero, 
some pages back, to illustrate the contempt of the cultivated Roman for 
both commercial pursuits and the workshop. 

The medieval Christians brought a revolution in human attitudes 
towards work and industry by upholding the worthy character of manual 
labor and especially blessing competent craftsmanship. The skilled 
worker was no longer contemptible. But the medieval Church empha- 
sized the penitential nature of work, looked askance upon the profit 
system, and tried to eliminate from trade those things which today would 
be regarded as the very essence of shrewd business— selling at a profit with 
no social service, cornering the market, monopolizing products, and inter- 
est-taking, Christians involved in medieval trade may have engaged to 
some degree in all these prohibited practices, but the Church never for- 
mally gave its approval to such conduct. 

The Protestant Revolt fully removed the stigma from personal enrich- 
ment through commercial pursuits, glorified trade and monetary profits, 
and laid the foundations for our present near-deification of the business- 
man. Protestantism, especially Calvinism, decisively encouraged indi- 
vidualism in economics as well as in religion. It promoted the spirit of 
thrift and economic ambition, the acquisition of vrealth through shrewd 
dealings, and increased freedom in all forms of economic operations. 
The modern theory and ^practice of ^^business enterprise” found a power- 
ful initial support in Protestant morality and economic doctrine. This 
lielped along the rise of the new bourgeoisie or middle class. 

The true origins of capitalism are to be found in the expansion of 
Europe, the Commercial Revolution, and the rise of a new volume of 
trade and industry in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We will 
now summarize the more salient points of capitalism and then indicate 
the way in wiiich these essentials of capitalism came into being in the 
two or three centuries after Columbus. 

The outstanding traits and practices of capitalism are the following: 
(1) The desire for private profit rather than the service of the com- 
munit}^ or mankind ; (2) the rise of a money economy, which promoted 
the freedom of partners in all kinds of c eonomic relations, the dissocia' 
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tion of objects from the person of the owner, the depersonalization and 
rationalization of economic relations, and the habit of calculation in 
economic affairs ; (3) the estimation of social status and success in terms 
of relative monetary resources; (4) the evaluation 'of goods and services 
in terms of prices set by bargaining in the market rather than by con- 
siderations of justice or intrinsic worth; (5) the accumulation of large 
monetary resources for investment in business ventures; (6) the exist- 
ence of a free market for the sale of goods; (7) the presence of a sufficient 
labor market to produce the needed laborers; (8) a credit system ade- 
quate to the needs of the economic era; (9) a reasonably thorough devel- 
opment of commercial and industrial life; and (10) unrestricted dominion 
of private property in lands and goods. Viewed broadly, capitalism has 
as its purpose the gaining of private profit, its method is that of free 
competition, its spirit that of private initiative, and its field of operation, 
the free market. 

We have already noted how the Protestant Revolt broke down the 
medieval emphasis on the social use of wealth and extolled the economic 
and ethical virtues of accumulating private profits through business en- 
terprise. 

For a long time, social status reflected former agrarian values, and the 
newly-rich as a social class did not have the same prestige as the old 
agrarian aristocracy. But by the eighteenth century wealth had come 
to bestow not only economic power but social prestige, especially when 
the wealthy business and commercial classes bought up great landed 
estates. By the nineteenth century one^s place in society was pretty 
directly related to his monetary holdings, and high social position de- 
pended upon capacity to make a lavish display of w^ealth. 

The Protestant Revolt and early modern business and commercial 
practices wiped out the medieval limitations upon the free purchase and 
sale of goods and encouraged free bargaining in the market. It became 
one’s ethical and legal privilege to buy as cheaply as possible and to sell 
for as much as he could get, even though nothing was added to the value 
of the commodity. The idea of the just price” withered away. 

In early modern times, great fortunes were accumulated by families 
which had engaged for years in money-lending* and rudimentary bank- 
ing. Such were the Peruzzi and Medici of Italy, and the Fuggers of. 
South Germany. The financial resources accumulated by these and 
other less well-known families provided a material basis for the »more 
extensive investments required after the growth of overseas trade and 
the expansion of industry needed to support this trade. 

The market for goods in the Middle Ages had been rigidly controlled 
by many practices and groups. The gilds and local market regulations 
sharply restricted the operations of the local markets. The regional and 
national market, provided by the medieval fairs, was also subjected to 
strict regulations imposed by Church ethics, gild regulations, the law 
merchant, and royal ordinances. In early modern times, these restric- 
tions of the market were slowly but surely swept away and relative free- 
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clom given in the sale of goods. Under the Mercantilist system, the 
main restrictions upon a free market were the limitations imposed upon 
sales of goods by colonies, but in home countries a free market generally 
prevailed, though not so absolute as it became in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, wiien laissez-faire principles had fully triumphed. 

The destruction of the medieval manor and the ousting of the serfs 
therefrom provided a large*, mobile, and helpless labor supply, which 
provided all the workers necessary to produce goods under the new 
puiting-oiit system. The gradual breaking-down of the gild system put 
an end to this medieval monopoly over the labor market. 

Tlie growth of large fortunes, the extension of business enterprise, the , 
opportunity for more extensive investment and profits, together with the 
growing experience with credit institutions and banks in the late Middle 
Ages, gave an enormous impetus to the improvement of banking in early 
modern times and created a system of money and credit adequate to the 
needs of the expanding business and commerce. The conventional com- 
mercial paper, such as promissory notes, drafts, checks, and bills of ex- 
change, came into wider use and facilitated new business ventures. 

The opportunities for gain which were revealed by exploration and 
colonization led to a notable expansion of commerce. JSIew commodities 
were brought into Europe from overseas, while colonials and natives pro- 
vided a new market for European manufacturers. This expansion of 
business activity laid a substantial foundation for the growth of modern 
capitalism and encouraged its practices and policies. The latter \vere 
blessed by Protestanism, especially by calvinists, who denounced idle- 
ness, praised industry, and regarded business as a divine calling. 

During the Middle Ages, property had been in part communal and 
was based upon a complex system of personal and legal relationships.^ 
With tlie breakdown of the manors and the gilds and the destruction of 
feudalism, there gradually came into being an unrestricted system of 
private property. This w^as praised by religion, defended by law, and 
nourished by business. In early modern times, the direct responsibility 
of private ownership for business profits tended to make private prop- 
erty a dynamic impulse to industrial development. 

We have now briefly listed some of the more important contributions 
to the rise of capitalism through the ages. By the seventeenth century, 
the capitalistic system had come into existence. It was a late arrival 
on the human scene. Over 99 per cent of man^s existence on the planet 
had been passed through before capitalism appeared. Further, capital- 
ism did not come into full bloom until the nineteenth century. Not until 
tlien were private fortunes large enough to give capitalism full reach or 
was economic freedom sufficient to provide fully for that cornerstone of 
capitalism — ^the free market. The strong and extensive state control 
which characterized the Mercantilist system of politics and economics 
held over until the nineteenth century. 


2 See below, pp, 174r-l76. 
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The Evolution of Capitalism 

It is misleading to describe capitalism exclusively in terms of any 
single stage of its development, to envisage as- a unified whole a system 
of economic life covering the period from the Fuggers of the fifteenth 
century to the Morgans of the twentieth. Capitalism can be intelli- 
gently understood only when analyzed according to its periods of evolu- 
tion, each of which had distinctive characteristics, ' The most accurate 
portrayal of the evolution of modern capitalism conceives of it as having 
already passed through four main successive stages: (1) mercantile or 
pre-industrial capitalism; (2) early industrial capitalism; (3) monopolis- 
tic industrial capitalism; and (4) finance capitalism. State capitalism 
may be the next stage. 

Pre-industrial capitalism developed between the Commercial and In- 
dustrial revolutions— between 1500 and 1750. Society was still primarily 
agricultural, and the rising capitalistic activities were chiefly associated 
with the growing world trade following the overseas discoveries, and 
with the small manufacturing units operating under either the gild or 
the putting-out system. The merchants were the masters of capitalism 
in this era. Their fortunes were built up chiefly out of the new trade, 
and capitalistic institutions and practices w^ere created mainly to serve 
commerce. 

Early industrial capitalism prevailed during the preliminary stages of 
the first Industrial Revolution, and was associated with the rise of the 
machine technique, the factory system, urban industrial life, and im- 
provements in transportation resulting fi’om the application of the steam 
engine. The industrialists were the chief capitalists; they owned and 
operated their own plants and kept finance subordinate to industry. 
Absentee ownership was not important. 

Monopolistic industrial capitalism was primarily associated with the 
earlier phases of the second Industrial Revolution, which demonstrated 
the superior efficiency of large industrial establishments and mass pro- 
duction. It was greatly aided by the development of the corporate form 
of business organization and the rise of , trusts. Bold and unscrupulous 
men attempted to obtain control of entire industries, to profit by the 
introduction of labor-saving devices and large-scale production, and to 
fix prices at a high level. Ownership was not, however, even yet di- 
vorced to any great extent from management. The industrial giants of 
those days still maintained an active personal control over their expand- 
ing empires of industry. Railroad development was, however, thoroughly 
shot through with financial chicanery and speculative enterprise. It was 
here that finance capitalism bored from within. 

In finance capitalism, the investment banker replaced the industrialist 
as the controlling figure in economic life. The process of industrial 
consolidation launched by monopoly capitalism continued, but was di- 
rected by investment bankers rather than by industrialists. The holding 
company replaced the outla'^ved trusts. Control and management were 
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both increasingly divorced from ownership, and absentee ownership be- 
came all but ■universal. This has been one of the outstanding revolutions 
produced by finance capitalism. Productivity and human service, as 
dominating economic motives, were supplanted by the desire for large 
and immediate financial profits through speculative manipulations, the 
latter often being definitely opposed to the permanent welfare of the 
industries and transportation systems involved. 

It is now pretty generally conceded by impartial students of economic 
and social history that finance capitalism is drawing to an end and that 
the next stage— perhaps the final stage — of capitalism wdll be state capi- 
talism, in w’hich the government will furnish most of the credit, will 
own many basic industries and transportation agencies, and will exert 
extensive control over all forms of economic life. In Europe today, state 
capitalism dominates nearly every country except the Soviet Union, 
It has attained its most extreme development in such Fascist states as 
Italy and Germany. But in a less complete form it had become W'ell 
established in the Scandinavian states and Finland before the second 
World War broke out. As the result of the emergency created by the 
second World War, France and Britain had to adopt a complete system 
of state capitalism, wliile German conquests brought a number of new 
countries under the dominion of the Nazi form of state capitalism. In 
some ■v^ays it is a misnomer to call such a system ^^statc capitalism/’ for 
it suppresses the most conspicuous element in capitalism, namely, the free 
market, and it also greatly restricts private property. 

Many historians believe that when state capitalism becomes well de- 
veloped it will bring an end to all forms of capitalism and will pass over 
naturally into a system of state socialism, like that wliich exists in Soviet 
Russia. The Nazi economic order today has moved ahead towards col- 
lectivism to such an extent that it docs not differ markedly from the 
Russian economic system, so far as the state control of economic life is 
concerned. 

If Ave apply this conception of the stages of capitalistic evolution to the 
United States, for example, the era of mercantile or pre-industrial capi- 
talism falls between the period of settlement and the first quarter of 'the 
nineteenth century. Dominated by colonial merchants, this period had, 
as its outstanding figures in commercial capitalism, John Hancock, 
Peter Faneuil, the Whartons of Philadelphia, the Livingstons of New 
York, and the Browns of Providence. 

Beginning around 1800, machine methods -were introduced into the 
New England cotton textile industry by Samuel Slater and others ; trans- 
portation ■was revolutionized , by canals, river steamboats, and railroads; 
modern methods of making iron and steel were developed by Wfilliam 
Kelley and others; and the factory system became rather general Lead- 
ing figures in this stage of capitalism were the textile barons, Nathan 
Appleton, Francis Cabot Lowell, and William Crompton; the ironmasters, 
William Kelley and Thaddeus Stevens; the manufacturer, Cyrus McCor- 
mick; the railroad promoter, J. M. Forbes; and Philip Armour, the meat- 
packer. 
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Industrial capitalism was tremendously stimulated by the Civil War. 
Andrew Carnegie, the ironmaster, was the outstanding representative of 
well-developed industrial capitalism. No definite date marks the deci- 
sive end of this stage of capitalism. Henry Ford may probably be re- 
garded as motivated by the ideals of industrial capitalism, equipped with 
the technique afforded by the second Industrial Revolution, and operat- 
ing somewhat defiantly in a world generally dominated by finance cap- 
italism. The anomalous character of Ford’s ideals, however commend- 
able, have often been commented upon by historians and economists. 
What we have just said offers the explanation. 

The last two decades of the nineteenth century witnessed a sweeping 
transformation in capitalistic processes and ideals. The chief objective 
was to concentrate industrial power, in order to obtain the advantages 
of large-scale production and monopoly prices. The most representative 
figure of this period was John D. Rockefeller, Sr., and the Standard Oil 
Company was the most conspicuous and successful product of monopoly 
capitalism in this country. Other examples were the United States Steel 
Corporation, the International Harvester Company, and the American 
Tobacco Company. Monopolistic capitalism was at first brought about 
through the use of trusts, but these were outlawed by the Sherman 
Act of 1890. After this date the holding company was invented. It has 
been fairly successful in keeping beyond the reaches of the law. 

In the United States the age of finance capitalism overlaps the terminal 
period of monopoly capitalism. Indeed, the finance capitalists continued 
monopolistic practices. The holding company, the most spectacular 
product of finance capitalism, became the main instrument of monopolis- 
tic control and exploitation. The formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation at the opening of the twentieth century was as much the 
work of a banker, J. P. Morgan, as of the industrialists, Carnegie, 
Schwab, Frick, and others. In the era of finance capitalism, great bank- 
ing combines were created and investment banks assumed increasing 
control over the origin and operation of manufacturing industries, min- 
ing, transportation, electric utilities, and insurance companies. If the 
elder Rockefeller was typical of the period of monopoly capitalism, J. P. 
Morgan, Sr., was the outstapding figure , in the triumph of finance, capi- 
talism. Other leading banking concerns were Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Dillon, 
-Read & Co., Lee Higginson & Co., and great metropolitan national banks 
such as the Chase National Bank and the National City Bank of New 
York. Descendants of monopoly capitalists often assumed a prominent 
position in the age of finance capitalism.^ For example, the younger 
Rockefeller has a controlling interest in the Chase National Bank, the 
greatest public banking establishment in the United States. 

It must not be supposed that the financiers’ control of legitimate busi- 
ness was limited to the giant investment houses and nianipulators wo 
have just enumerated. There were lesser J. P. Morgans, Samuel Insulls, 
Albert Wiggins, Charles E. Mitchells, and Clai'ence Dillons in every 
sizable city and town wdio, in a small way, attempted to do what these 
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men did on a national scale. Moreover, they were aided by the big 
metropolitan financial houses, which unloaded on the smaller banks their 
less desirable securities. The latter in turn sold them to trusting clients 
with disastrous results to both the American masses and to our banking 
system. 

The growth of great banking institutions, together with the vast wealth 
which they concentrated, naturally made them the pivots of finance 
capitalism. We must keep in mind the fact that the banks themselves, 
like industries and transportation lines, have been combined into gigantic 
institutions and have accumulated immense deposits. 

In order that finance capitalisnj might reach full expression, it was 
necessary that the banks should gain control over industry, transporta- 
tion, mining, and electric utilities. All of these require extensive credit, 
and the banks dominated the credit facilities of the country. Moreover, 
newly formed companies must have banking aid to underwrite and float 
their securities. Established companies need similar help when they 
plan activities requiring the flotation of new issues of corporate paper. 
When a company goes into a receivership, a great banking house may 
supervise the reorganization, usually emerging with fairly complete con- 
trol of the rech’ganized company. In these ways nearly all forms of 
American business and transportation have fallen into the grip of the 
great American banks, private and public. 

The Ascendency of Finance Capitalism 

The actual character of finance capitalism in the Enited States 
today can best be illustrated by a brief summary of the relevant facts. 
The total national wealth of the. country before the 1929 slump amounted 
to some 367 billion dollars. Of this total, business wealth may be 
assigned around 210 billions. Some 78 per cent of all business wealth— 
165 billions — was corporate 'wealth. This was divided among some 
300,000 non-financial corporations (that is, excluding banks and the like) . 
The concentration of this corporate wealth under the management of a 
few individuals is almost incredible to all except students of recent Amer- 
ican economic liistory. Two hundred of the largest corporations, re])re- 
senting only 0.7 per cent of the total number of corporations, in 1932 
controlled 81 billion dollars — ^namely, about half of all corporate assets, 
35 per cent of all business wxalth, and nearly 20 per cent of our total 
national 'wealth.-'^ 

Within each of these great corporations there is a high degree of con- 
centration of control. This literal control is rarely based upon the 
actual ownership of a majority of the stock. In fact, only ten of these 
200 super-corporations are controlled by owners of a majority of the 
stock. And these ai’e relatively small corporations, since the ten control 


•*Tho concentration of control is even greater today, and the formal assets of the 
200 super-corporations are larger. 
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only 2 per cent of the total assets af the 200 corporations. This divorce 
of control from investment and ownership is at times amazing. The 
Van Sweringens gained control over eight Class A railroads, with assets 
of more than 2 billion dollars, on the basis of an original investment of 
only 2 million, nearly all of which was borrowed from a Cleveland bank. 
This was then expanded to 20 million dollars by various subsequent 
manipulative transactions. Henry L. Doherty and his associates con- 
trolled the Cities Service utility interests, with about one billion dollars 
in paper assets, through the unbelievably small investment of one mil- 
lion in preferred voting-stock. Likewise, an investment of one million 
dollars has given control over the one, billion paper assets of the Stand- 
ard Gas and Electric Company. 

This is only part of the story. Among these 200 corporations there 
vere 43 with assets of more than 500 miUion dollars each at the begin- 
ning of 1932. These are controlled by 166 individuals, who serve as 
interlocking directors between the 43 corporations, ten leading banks, 
and three great insurance companies. In fact, the ten banks and three 
insinance companies control, in practice, not only the 43 corporations, 
but all one billion dollar corporations of the country, with but one ex- 
ception: the Ford Motor Company, wdiich is controlled through the 
ownership of a majority of the stock.. 

The pivotal organization in this growth of financial concentration and 
dominion is the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. This company directly 
influences, through interlocking directorates, enterprises with more than 
20 billion dollars in assets. We shall shortly consider the effect of this 
financial dominion on economic life. 

While we must point out the defects in the philosophy of irresponsible 
business enterprise, we must also, to be fair and accurate, indicate that 
the greater part of such sound business as we once had has been under- 
mined by the methods of finance capitalism. 

Most attacks on the modern industrial order are lacking in discrimina- 
tion and emphasis. We frequently assault modern “business,” lumping 
in the term not only actual business pursuits but also speculative finance, 
which is really the major enemy of legitimate business. It is quite true, 
as we shall sec later on, that modern business enterprise leaves much to 
be desired. Nevertheless, it has provided those products which enable 
us to live in a manner quite different from primitive man. Modern 
business may be unscientific, and harsh with labor, and may have ex- 
ploited the inventors, but after all, its creations, even though their 
quality might be improved in most cases, are the most impressive of 
man’s economic achievements. That they may prove self-destructive is 
another matter. 

Modern finance is a different story. But even here we are in danger 
of indiscriminate abuse. Legitimate banking, which supplies our invest- 
ment and credit machinery, renders an indispensable service to modern 
industrial life. Without it, large-scale business, with its increased ef- 
ficiency and productivity, could not exist. Banking and finance, which 
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should be the servants of business, have unfortunately become its master 
in the United States; The investment and credit functions have be- 
come incidental to speculative exploitation. 

In the United States there has been no such extreme development of 
state capitalism as we find in Europe. But the depression of 1929 and 
thereaftef has headed this country definitely in the direction of state 
capitalism. The government has adopted extensive control over bank- 
ing and credit and has imposed restrictions upon the operations of 
finance capitalism. It has put the force of the state behind labor organi- 
zations. It has tended to fix prices and to attack monopoly. It has 
asserted extensive control over agriculture. Great sums have been 
raised to* care for the need}?' through relief and public works, the total 
cost amounting to about fourteen billion dollars during Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first two administrations. With the adoption of the vast preparedness 
program of 1940-1941, the government asserted even more extensive 
control over finance and business, with the prospect of complete state 
capitalism after our entry into the second World War. The vast ex- 
penditures for defense — upwards of a hundred billion dollars — are likely 
to encourage an ever more complete system of state capitalism to deal 
with the difficult economic problems which lie ahead. Nine weeks of war 
subjected American business to a greater degree of state control than nine 
years of the New Deal were able to accomplish. 

Some Defects in the System of Finance Capitalism 

Though the net effect of financial dominion over capitalism has been 
disastrous, as we shall make clear in some detail, one should not over- 
look the fact that investment bankers can render a real service to busi- 
ness and have at times actually done so in some respects and cases. In 
ideal theory, as N. S. B. Gras has explained, investment bankers may 
render the following services to the business world: ^ They make possible 
the expansion of business and the creation of new companies by under- 
writing the sale of securities needed to finance plant expansion or the 
establishment of new business. They arrange long-term loans for busi- 
ness, in the same way that commercial banks provide for short-term 
loans. Since businesses could, before recent innovations, be started and 
expanded only through the aid of the investment banks, the latter can 
exert a restraining influence upon wild investment in new plants or upon 
unwise expansion of existing plants. Further, through their domination 
over business, they can select corporate officers and managers of busi- 
ness enterprises and thus bring about wise and efficient business manage- 
ment for the benefit of stockholders and the public alike. In these ways, 
investment banks and financial capitalists might have a benevolent and 
efficient control over all modern business. 


^See Gras, We Need Private Bankers?*’ New York Times Cherrent Hisiory^ 
August, 1933. Professor Gras’ apology for finance capitalism is elaborated in his 
Business a)id Capitalism, Crofts, 1939. 
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In practice, these benefits have been very imperfectly realized. The 
investment banks have, indeed, financed new enterprises and plant expan- 
sion, though usually at enormous profits to themselves. But they have 
rarely exerted any other beneficial effects upon business. Instead of 
restraining unwise and unneeded enterprise and plant expansion, they 
have all too often encouraged such rashness, in order to get the profits 
connected therewith. They have chosen corporate directors and man- 
agement, but usually for the purpose of having docile puppets who will 
aid in looting business rather than administer it with integrity and 
efficiency. Instead of increasing the efficiency of corporate administra- 
tion, tlie investment banks have more frequently demoralized it through 
internal financial manipulations. To facilitate and extend this pro- 
cedure they have created great holding companies, which loot and drain 
the profits from manufacturing enterprise, railroads, utility companies, 
and tlie like. 

That this is not an exaggeration can be seen from a careful reading of 
]Max LowenthaPs The Investor Pays,® a not extreme case history of 
finance capitalism at its best in operation — the case of the Chicago, 
Jlilwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. This describes the experience of the 
St. Paul Railroad under the domination of one of the best investment 
banking houses, that of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. Indeed, Mr. Otto 
Kalin of this company testified before an investigating committee in 
Washington that he and his company dealt with the St. Paul as a kindly 
family physician would deal with the sick wife of a personal friend. The 
ravishing carried on by more ruthless investment banking houses has 
often been quite incredible to those not familiar with the practices and 
policies of finance capitalism. 

• A brief summary of some characteristic operations of finance capital- 
ism wdlJ illustrate its fundamental antagonism to honest practice. The 
formulp; and technique of finance capitalism, with minor variations in 
individual cases, seem to be essentially the following: 

A new enterprise is proposed, either to or by a great investment bank- 
ing house. Little or no concern is shown for the community's need of 
tiiis enterprise, be it a power plant, a shoe factory, or a transcontinental 
raihoad. Rather, the question is wholly whether the securities of the 
proposed corporation can be floated profitably. If they can, the invest- 
ment bankers market the securities at a handsome profit to themselves 
and with little conscience about the amount of water thrown into the 
initial capitalization. 

Then the actual plant, transportation system, or utility, as tlie case 
may be, is built at an unnecessarily high cost, the financiers almost al- 
ways profiting through their , connections with construction and supply 
companies. 

When the plant is built and business starts, there is a period of gross 


® Knopf, 1933. See the excellent review by G. C,. Means in The New York Timeo^^ 
June 25, 1933. 
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mismanagement and extravagance. Much of this is due to the control 
of the corporation by directors who, in one way or another, can, as we 
shall make clear later, make gi'eater profits for themselves by such mis- 
management than by earning large dividends for stockholders. They 
own only a small portion of stock, so they get only a fraction of the 
dividends, but they get all of the proceeds from their inside exploitation. 
Not even the insistence of the stockholders upon getting dividends suf- 
fices adequately to check this tendency. Moreover, the stockholders 
are usually kept in the dark about corporate finances until a receivership 
is inevitable. As Alden Winthrop has pointed out: ^Tt is no exaggeration 
to say that it is difficult to find one out of ten corporate reports which 
is complete, clear and fundamentally honest; and probably there is not 
one out of five ■which is not misleading, ambiguous, vague, or evasive.”® 

Mismanagement eventually leads to a receivership. The controlling 
insiders and their bankers get together and decide upon the steps to be 
taken. Security holders are usually lulled into a false sense ' of con- 
fidence by optimistic rumors, lest they become panicky and take action 
wdiich would delay or frustrate the reorganization plans of tlie controlling 
clique. A friendly judge is found A\dio wall appoint receivers and com- 
mittees favorable to those directing the reorganization. The mass of 
small investors are then saddled with great losses, while the insiders gain 
control of the reorganized concern at relatively small cost. Tlie stock 
holder has only a substantial or a total loss to show for the hard-earned 
funds lie invested.'^ 

In the meantime, the company's service to the public is an incidental 
matter compared to the financial profit wdiich the insiders make from 
imdeiwvriting, construction, mismanagement; and reorganization. Ifike- 
wdse, the market value of the stock — ^^vhich should be determined by 
prudent investment and earning powTr — is often controlled by stock ex- 
change manipulations, the stock exchange itself being supported and 
managed by speculative bankers. 

Launch, mismanage, wreck, and reorganize are, then, quite literally, 
the slogan of finance capitalism. Between the first and last of these 
processes, as many speculative gains as possible are extracted from the 
company. Hence, w^age cuts and other savings at the expense of mass 
purchasing pow'er are favored. Professor Ripley has trenchantly sum- 
marized the results: 

A multitude of people — a horde of bewildered investors — ^has little left in 
the Avorld })iit ashes and aloes. These are all that remain of the precious fruits 
of years of self-denial and of hard labor. A raid upon the thrift and industry, 
which lie at the very roots of our orderly civilization and culture, has been, and 


^ Are You a Stockholder? Covici-Friede, 1937, p, 13. 

7 That this analysis of the operations of finance capitalism is not overdrawn is 
evident from the careful works of Lowenthal, Berle and Means, Flynn, Wormser, 
and others. But even more cogent is the reported observation of Paul D. Cravath, 
one of the greatest of corporation lawyers, that in twenty years he has witnessed 
over half of the important American corporations pass through receivemhip. 
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still is, under way. This is becoming steadily more and more apparent as we 
set about clearing up the slash after the great timber cut of 1929.^ 

The speculative and exploitive policies of finance capitalism are made 
possible by absentee ownership, the divorce of control from ownership, 
and the mechanism of the holding company, which enables a few insiders 
to gain control of great corporations wdth a small investment of capital. 
As John T. Flynn has cogently observed, ^^Tlie holding companies are the 
machine guns of the financial racketeers.” 

We have moved a great distance from the days when the individual 
manufacturer owned his plant and managed his property, thoroughly 
disciplined by a sense of personal responsibility. Today, those who 
manage our industrial enterprises are usually two degrees removed frorh 
actual ownership. The owners are the stockholders, usually extremely 
numerous and widely scattered. Those w*ho control the ultimate policy 
of industrial enterprises and of particular plants are the corporate of- 
ficers and directors. As we shall see, they rarely own more than an 
insignificant fraction of the total stock of the corporation. They get 
control of the concern by owming a small and coherent block of voting 
securities, by issuing non-voting stock, and by other methods of legal 
legerdemain. While this group controls corporations, it usually has little 
to do with the actual management of manufacturing plants and other 
business details. These duties and responsibilities are handed over to 
technically trained business managers, usually graduates of our ever 
improving schools of business administration. But these business man- 
agers find that their scientific ideals and efficiency precepts are all too 
often violated by the policies of the officers and directors, who succumb 
to speculative impulses and exploitive ambitions. 

Today, it is unusual for the governing clique of a great corporation to 
own as much as 5 per cent of its stock. But suppose w^'e grant, for the 
sake of illustration, that they do own 6 per cent. Let us assume that 
they are industrious, work hard and do everything they can to increase 
legitimate dividends. What do they get as their reward? They obtain 
5 per cent of the total dividends, since they own only 5 per cent of the 
stock. On the other hand, if they hire an eminent corporation lawyer to 
tell them how they can increase their profits through financial manipula- 
tion and still keep out of jail, what is their reward? They get 100 per cent 
of the profits, since the whole manipulative process is exclusively in their 
hands. At the worst, they will be saddled with only 5 per cent of the 
losses, since they own only 5 per cent of the stock, and any assessment 
would be limited to that amount. 

Therefore, honesty and industry are rewarded at the best by 5 per 
cent of the income, while, at the very worst, chicanery is I’epaid with 
95 per cent of its profits. Hence, it is no wonder that, human nature 
and the profit motive being what they are, the governing cliques under 

s W. Z. Eipley, Corporate Eevblution and Its Perils/’ The New York Times, 
July 24, 1932. 
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the regime of finance capitalism prefer dishonesty and 95 per cent of 
the manipulative profits rather than honesty and industriousness and 
5 per cent of the dividends. Such abuses are almost inevitable when 
people handle things which do not belong to them. It is the penalty w*e 
pay for allowing our corporate directors to use ^^other people’s money,” 
to employ Mr, Justice Brandeis’ phrase, without proper restrictions and 
safeguards. 

In addition to financial manipulation and deliberate mismanagement, 
another way in which the governing clique of insiders enrich themselves 
at the expense of stockholders is through excessive salaries and bonuses.^ 
Salaries running from $100,000 to $300,000 a year are not uncommon. 
One special form of salary graft is the creation of a number of perfunc- 
tory vice-presidents who often do little or nothing and, yet, receive large 
salaries. Even more reprehensible is the bonus system when carried to 
the excesses which have been revealed. During the first ten years that 
the bonus systemwvas in force in one large corporation, bonuses were paid 
to officials to the amount of approximately $32,000,000, as against only 
$41,000,000 paid out to all the common stockholders during this period. 
Indeed, in 1925-28, wdien not a cent of dividends was paid to common 
stockholders, nearly $7,000,000 was paid out in bonuses to officials. 

Finance capitalism also accustoms the public to regard the securities 
of corporations as paper, to be used in institutionalized gambling on the 
stock exchange. Attention is concentrated on the possibility of specula- 
tive profits in financial manipulation rather than on the assurance of 
steady earnings on bona-fide capitalization. Industry has been further 
jeopardized through the tendency of finance capitalism to encourage ex- 
cessive investment in plants. Money may be made for a time through 
floating the securities of new companies, in spite of an overcrowding of 
producers in a particular industry. The ultimate result, however, is 
overproduction, glutted markets, and finally factories abandoned or run- 
ning on part time, and other symptoms of industrial decline. In real 
estate, finance capitalism encourages building out of all proportion to 
actual needs. Investment companies may earn large immediate profits 
by selling mortgage bonds on new structures, even though these build- 
ings, wdien erected, may have few or no tenants and wall soon pass into 
bankruptcies and receiverships, saddling the owners of these bonds with 
heavy or total losses. 

Finance capitalism has all but wrecked our transportation and electric 
utility systems. In its earliest phases, it encouraged overinvestment in 
canals. Then came the fifty-year period in which railroads w^erc vie\vcd 
by men like Jay Gould and Daniel Drew more as gambling machines 
than as transportation systems. But little or nothing was learned from 
the disastrous experience of the railroads with finance capitalism. The 
same methods were applied on a grander and more disastrous scale in 
our electric utility industry. The results were fully illustrated by the 


See J. T. Flynn, Graft in Vanguard, 1931, Chapter VIII. 
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collapse of the Insiill empire in 1932 and the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company in 1940. Insiill and Hopson were only conspicuous examples. 

Most fundamental of all the evils of finance capitalism, probably, is 
the antagonism of finance capitalism to the provision of that mass pur- 
chasing power upon which the very existence of our economic system 
depends. The speculative profits of finance capitalism are almost in- 
variably derived by methods which deplete mass purchasing power. 
Finance capitalism takes the cream of the profits off every enterprise 
that it finances, “siphons out’^ the earnings and resources of these busi- 
nesses, and drains the proceeds into the pockets of the bankers, under- 
writers, and security manipulators, to the disadvantage of wage earners 
in these industries. It also gouges their security-holders and, all too 
frequently, leaves the industry or organization “financed’^ unable to func- 
tion efficiently for any considerable period of time. It need hardly be 
pointed out that those who get the profits are the least needy class in 
society and they contribute almost nothing to mass purchasing power. 
Conspicuous also has been the depression of the farmers, aggravated in 
many cases by financial control over farm mortgages and markets: 

It is only beginning to be diml}" recognized that in a plenty economy there is 
and must be between the interests of business and those of finance an irrepres- 
sible conflict. The normal processes of finance are poisonous to business. 
Finance causes instability. One way to make financial profits is to wait until 
business starts to be profitable, and then lend money to someone to set up a 
competing plant. Then when everybody naturally goes bankrupt, the lender gets 
the property, and if recovery ever does take place, he is in on the ground floor. 
Business pays the cost. Another way is to buy securities when they threaten 
to go up, and hold them so that they will go up, and sell them when they 
threaten to go down, and sell short so as to help them go down. Business pays 
the cost. A third way to get financial profits is to set up an investment trust hr 
a holding company that is so complicated that the small investor cannot see just 
how he is to be rooked. When his investment is gone, he becomes a poor cus- 
tomer for legitimate business. A fourth way is to take a commission from a 
foreign government for selling bonds to people who ask their banker for dis- 
interested advice. In any case, business pays the costs either in rising overhead 
or falling sales or both. Business needs stability to prosper, finance gets its 
profits from instability . . . Over this conflict of interest there must be a battle, 
because, so long as finance dominates business, both are headed for the precipice, 
and finance will not loose its grip without a fight. The question whether they 
will go over the edge together will be settled by whether business has the vitality 
to rouse itself and muster the power to reduce finance to its proper place as 
the servant of production. ... 

, „ About one more shot of that kind of thing (the poison administered by finance 
to business before 1929), and it is hard to see how it will be possible to avoid 
the final collapse of our social order. The crossroads of history will be the place 
vrhere we do or do not develop means for keeping money out of Wall Street and 
making it travel up and down Main Street where it belongs. No country has 
ever got out of a depression without some kind of expansion. The important 
thing to keep in mind now is that if the expansion is applied to the buying end 
it will not necessarily kill the patient.^*^ , 


David Cushman Coyle, The IrrepressthU Conflict: Business versus Finance 
piivately printed, pp. 37 ff. 
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These arc relevant observations^ if we remember that -when ^h\ Coyle 
speaks of finance he means present-clay speculative finance. No sane 
person can cpiestion the enormous service rendered by legitimate finan- 
cial institutions to business. 

There have been a number of other disastrous results from the policies 
and practices of finance capitalism that deserve at least passing mention 
in this place. In the first place, we may mention the undermining of 
the stability of American banks, as the result of the domination (fi' bank 
practices by speculative ideals. Between 1920 and the beginning of 
1933, there were about 11,000 bank failures in the United States, leaving 
only 18,800 banks open to do business on the eve of the bank holiday. 
The deposits involved in these bank failures amounted to approximately 
5 billion dollars. There are fewer valid reasons for bank failures in the 
United States than in any other civilized country. This is so because 
of our vast wealth and resources and the possibility of making large 
bank profits through legitimate forms of banking enterprise. Had our 
bankers been willing to accept reasonable profits, there would have been 
no reason whatever for them to take such chances as they did on highly 
speculative ventures. Their responsibility for our bank failures is well 
illustrated by comparison with conditions in Canada and Great Britain. 
In Canada, the difficulties of banking are far greater than in the United 
States because of the smaller population, its scattered character, and tlie 
vast area involved. There is no such opportunity for legitimate bank- 
ing gains in Canada as there is in this country. But Canadian bankers 
stuck to banking, and there has been only one bank failure in Canada 
since 1914, and tins was a relatively small one involving liabilities of not 
more than $20,000,000. There has not been a bank failure in England 
in contemporary times. Some improvement in our shaky banking sys- 
tem was brought about by the Now Deal legislation of 1933-34, but the 
system was patched up rather than thoroughly overhauled. 

Extremely ominous and difficult to reduce is the staggering burden of 
debt that finance capitalism has piled up as a result of its encourage- 
ment of overconstruction, its promotion of installment buying, and its 
backing of wildcat speculation. It is quite possible that these lines of 
action will pull down the whole capitalistic system unless a very exten- 
sive ‘Svrite-off” is effected — something that our finance capitalists will 
resist to the last. 

The long-term public and private debts in the United States amounted 
to 134 billions at the end of 1932. The short-term debts amounted to 
aj)pi‘oximately 104 billions. This made a total of 238 billion dollars. 
Obviously there was only a very slight margin between debts and total 
national wealth, which is variously estimated by experts today as some- 
where between 200 and 300 billion dollars. It is, therefore, quite ap- 
parent that far the greater proportion of our national wealth is pledged 
to meet credit obligations iiicuiTed in the past. 

The debt menace still hangs over us. The Roosevelt policies have 
only postponed the day of reckoning. The public debt has developed by 
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leaps and bounds since 1932. And the methods of finance capitalism 
which have created and rapidly extended the current debt structure have 
not been altered in any fundamental way. The national debt increased 
from 14.4 billions in 1930 to over 100 billions in 1942. State and local 
debts increased from 16.9 billions in 1929 to 17.8 billions in 1937. The 
total debt burden of the country in 1937 was estimated to be over 250 
billion dollars. It is far over 300 billions today. 

Another important item to be considered is the relationship of debt to 
production. The capitalistic system is relativel^^ safe onl^^ when there 
is a definite and fixed one-to-one relationship between the growth of 
debt and the growth of production. In his ultra-scientific volume on 
Debt and Productimiy an able engineer, Bassett Jones, points out that 
this safe relationship has not existed in the United States since 1910. 
The curve of production growth has fallen off ever since that time, while 
the curve of debt growth has increased at an alarming rate. The re- 
sult is that today our productive system cannot support more than one 
sixth of the capital claims that have been piling up against it for the last 
twenty 3 mars. The implications of this situation are staggering. 

A very disastrous influence of finance capitalism upon business in the 
way of lessening the relative income of productive business, cutting down 
the income of producers — farmers and industrialists alike — decreasing 
the income going into wages and salaries, increasing living costs and thus 
reducing mass purchasing power, is to be detected in the amazing in- 
crease of overhead costs since the first World War. Overhead costs com- 
prise all charges of any sort involved in moving goods from the producers 
— factories or farms — to the ultimate consumers, and in distributing 
them to. the latter. The total cost of operating all of our national in- 
dustrial plant in 1917 was approximately equal to the cost of operating 
it in 1932. Yet the cost of overhead increased by no less than 230 per 
cent during those fifteen 3 ^ears. In 1917, w^hen producers received $1 
for raising food or manufacturing consumers^ goods, those who were 
engaged in the various overhead operations received $1 also. Today, 
for every dollar that goes to producers no less than $2.30 goes into over- 
head charges. For example, every consumer pays 62 cents out of every 
dollar of living costs for overhead charges on his necessities of life. 
This increase of overhead has been due, in part, to the creation of hold- 
ing companies, and the like, that render little or no practical service in 
producing goods or in moving them to the consumers, but which do 
impose a vast charge upon society in order to pay dividends to these 
companies. Advertising is another source of large overhead costs. 

Walter Rautenstrauch has indicated the enviable condition that would 
exist if overhead costs had not been inflated in the period since 1917 : 

1. We W'Ould need 12,300,000 more producers; 

2, And no more overheaders; 


iiTFAo Gets the Money f Harper, 1934, p. 48. 
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3. And an increase in the producers’ income of 56 per cent over its 

■ . 1932 level; ■ 

4. And an increase in the farmers’ income* of 216 per cent over its 

',.1932 level... . • 

It is obvious that this inordinate increase of overhead charges played 
a large role in causing the economic depression of 1929, decreasing the 
purchasing power of the mass , of Americans, and bringing capitalistic 
society to its knees. There will be little chance of rehabilitating capital- 
ism until this condition is corrected. It is true that there are many 
engaged in overhead services who receive modest incomes and contribute 
to the purchasing power of the country. But most of the overhead goes 
to relatively parasitic super-corporations and holding companies and 
the rich at the top of the economic pyramid, who neither can nor will 
spend any large proportion of their incomes. 

The operations of American finance capitalism outside of our own 
country have been Just about as disastrous to the mass of American 
investors. These opei'ations are usually known as financial imperialism. 
After the first World War, American investments abroad increased 
greatly. In 1913, our foreign investments amounted to about 2.5 bil- 
lion dollars. We owed abroad nearly twice this amount. After 1914, 
the situation changed markedly. A large part of our foreign indebted- 
ness was canceled against payments for war materials. The American 
public bought widely, optimistically, and indiscriminately almost any 
foreign securities offered, and American companies made heavy invest- 
ments in plant and equipment, particularly in the South American 
countries. By the end of 1929, our investments abroad had reached the 
astonishing total of nearly 18 billion dollars. Since 1929 the clay of 
reckoning has come, and the United States is beginning to count the 
cost of becoming banker to the world. In excess of 6 billion dollars of 
our foreign kivestmcnts, exclusive of war debts, were in default in 1933. 
No small part of this loss, the bulk of which falls on the innocent and 
helpless individual investor, must be counted a cost of our imperialistic 
tendencies. 

Despite the heavy losses sustained by individual investors, financial 
imperialism has paid the great investment banks handsomely. They 
quickly unloaded the foreign bonds on lesser banks, and made a good 
profit on the operation. The lesser banks, in turn, unloaded the foreign 
securities on their clients, the latter of whom ultimately held the bag 
and bore the losses resulting from the avarice and irresponsibility of 
the great investment banks in the field of financial imperialism. 

Not only has finance capitalism undermined the capitalistic system as 
a whole by its speculative practices, and not only is it being challenged 
by the growth of state capitalism, but it also appears to be on the 
decline because even capitalistic business is gradually escaping from its 
control. Indeed, it is not unfair to say that finance capitalism has now 
reached its twilight period, even if-private capitalism continues to be 
powerful for some time in the United States. 
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These rather startling facts were demonstrated by voliiminous evidence 
given before the Temporary National Economic Committee in Washing- 
ton in 1938-39. This is analyzed and summarized with characteristic 
insight and clarity by Stuart Chase in two brilliant articles in Harper's 
Magazine for February and March, 1940. 

In the old days, finance capitalism prospered and enjoyed a strangle 
hold on industry because many new industries were being established 
and older industries w^ere expanding their capital plant to produce more 
goods. The investment bankers loaned the money for plant expansion 
and sold bonds for this and for the new industries, as well as marketing 
the stocks which were issued. It was difSeult to build a new plant or 
to expand an old one unless the investment banks would make the loans 
and underwrite the sale of securities. 

In the 1920’s, business expansion was kept up by some five main factors 
or influences: (1) housing construction after the first World War; (2) 
extensive investments in foreign countries and the expansion of financial 
imperialism; (3) tlie growth of consumer credit and installment buying; 
(4) tolerance of large inventory accumulations; and (5) government 
construction, especially in the way of automobile highways and school 
buildings. 

Since the depression, business expansion and the demand for loans 
from investment bankers have fallen off markedly for a number of 
reasons: (1) technological improvements, leading to increased efficiency 
of capital plants and lessening the need for plant expansion; (2) over- 
production, as a result of inadecpiate mass purchasing power; (3) the 
disastrous experience with foreign investments and the closing of many 
areas to foreign financial penetration, as a result of economic nationalism, 
totalitarian economics and war; (4) the decline in the rate of popula- 
tion growth; and (5) the fear of New Deal policies and other current 
trends by business and finance— i.c. lack of confidence. Though business 
profits in 1936-37 were about what they were in 1928-29, the re- 
investment in business enterprise was only about one third of what it 
was in 1928-29. Most of the business expansion since 1929 has been 
due to government investments and enterprise under the New Deal, such 
as P.W.A., W.P.A., and other federal projects. 

Hence, the demand for the services of investment banks in granting 
loans and floating securities has fallen off to an amazing extent. On 
top of this is the impressive and ominous fact that, even when plants 
are expanded or new plants built, the great corporations finance this 
expansion from their own funds. These funds are drawn mainly from 
three sources: (1) depreciation reserves, (2) depletion reserves, and 
(3) undistributed corporate profits and surpluses. Between 1925 and 
1940, American business put aside some 63 billion dollars in depreciation 
reserves and 6 billion dollars in depletion reserves. Between 1922 and 
1929, some 15 billion dollars were laid by in undistributed profits, and 
this fund has since been increased, in spite of its temporary taxation 
by the federal government. 
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We may give some examples of this financdiig of plant expansion by 
business itself, independent of investment banks. The United States 
Steel Corporation raised $1,130,000,000 out of a total of $1,222,000,000 
required for plant expansion and reconditioning. The General Motors 
Corporation financed a gigantic expansion program ^?holly by its own 
funds. Even on Class I railroads, between 1921 and 1938, less than 
20 per cent of the capital outlay was provided by Wall Street and in- 
vestment bankers. 

Even more striking as evidence of the decaying power of finance 
capitalism and investment banks is the fact that business concerns re- 
quiring long-term loans for expansion and other purposes no longer 
invariably go to the investment banks. There is a growing tendency to 
short-cut the process, and go directly to the great insurance companies, 
■which have a vast reserve to lend. In 1938, for example, some 37 per 
cent of all bonds • and notes w^ere handled throiigli loans by insurance 
companies and other large savings institutions. That the trend is 
upward here may be seen from the fact that in 1936 only 11 per cent 
of loans were made outside of the investment banks. 

Even though not nearly so much money is made by the investment 
banks through loans for plant expansion and in floating securities as 
w^as the case before 1929, yet the great investment bankers do still 
control, not only the corporations wliicli have ceased to need their loans 
but also the insurance companies wdiich make many loans that invest- 
ment banks formerly made. This they do, as already explained, by 
interlocking directorates, whereby the great investment bankers domi- 
nate industries, railroads, utilities, and insurance companies. It wdll 
require more than a falling off in their loan market to dislodge them 
from this vantage-point and the controlling power that it gives. 

Industrial Capitalism, Industrial Waste, and 
Inadequate Mass Purchasing Power 

Attempts have been made, especially by Carl Snyder in his Capitalism 
the Creator to attribute the remarkable developments in industry 
and transportation during the last tw’o centuries to capitalism. It is 
difficult to know^ just how much of this impressive industrial evolution 
can be attributed to businessmen, dominated by capitalistic outlook, 
and how^ much it w’as due chiefly to scientists and engineers, who brought 
about the great inventions.^^^ It so happened tliat these inventions took 
place at a time wdien capitalism dominated our economic order. Cer- 
tainly, remarkable economic expansion has taken place under such 
capitalistic auspices, but it cannot be demonstrated that this has been 
due to capitalism. If andther type of economic system had been in 
existence, industrial expansion might have done as well or better. Cer- 
tainly, the state-controlled economy* of Prussia in the eighteenth century 


^'^Seo, F. W, Taussig, Inveniars aud MoHcy-Mahvn, Macmillan, 1915. 
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demonstrated far greater economic efficiency than the free capitalistic 
system in England during the same period. Or, again, the develop- 
ment of German railroads under Bismarckian and later German state 
capitalism was far more efficient and sound than American railroad 
development after 1870 under unrestricted capitalism and wildcat in- 
vestment enterprise. 

The remarkable economic expansion attributed to capitalism took 
place during the ascendency of industrial capitalism. This came to 
an end shortly after the beginning of the present century, and finance 
capitalism has surely done little to stimulate industria] development. 
Such industrial development as has taken place in tlie last decades has 
been due to the momentum of the earlier industrial capitalism, to the 
impulse from the first World War, to the work of the few industrial 
capitalists who have survived into the present century, such as Henry 
Ford, and to greatly increased governmental expenditures since 1933. 
Therefore, even if we concede that capitalism was once a ^^creatoF’ of 
industrial enterprise and business expansion, it can hardly be maintained 
that it is such in the present stage of finance capitalism. 

Many critics of capitalism regard it as, at present, two stages removed 
from efficiency and vigor. Industrial capitalism is today under the 
dominion of finance capitalism, which is more concerned with financial 
speculation than with industrial production. For this reason, repre- 
sentatives of industrial capitalism and their economic defenders lay 
stress upon the antagonism between sjjeculative finance and sound busi- 
ness. It is alleged that if the octopus of finance were raised from busi- 
ness, industrial capitalism could once more operate in an efficient and 
dynamic manner. But the industrial engineers contend that even business 
and industrial capitalism are notoriously inefficient and laggard, judged 
by engineering standards. They contend that only well-trained indus- 
trial egineers can give us a truly efficient economy in these times. 

Though finance capitalism dominates all forms of large capitalistic 
enterprise today, industrial capitalism is still a powerful factor in modern 
economic life. Its two most serious weaknesses are economic waste and 
the failure to turn back enough profits in terms of wages and salaries 
to provide for the mass purchasing power upon which industrial capitalism 
depends. Of course, the domination of finance capitalism over industrial 
capitalism is responsible for much of the waste and concentration of 
wealth which are too often laid wholly at the door of industrial capital- 
ism. Moreover, finance capitalism usually determines what shall be 
done with the earnings of industrial capitalism and makes it impossible 
for enlightened employers to return more to the public in the form of 
higher wages, even if they desire to do so. 

The vast amount of waste in our productive and consumptive proc- 
esses has been made the subject of an interesting study by Stuart 
Chase. He holds that at least half the available man power of America 
is wasted as a result of the unscientific methods of our competitive 
order: 
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An aeroplane view of America would disclose a very large fraction of the avail- 
able man-power workless on any given working day ; would disclose another 
large fraction making and distributing things which are of no real use to any- 
body; and a third fraction taking two hours to do a job which engineers have 
found can be done in one — and which some men are actually doing in one. . . . 

Half and more of our man-power counting for nothing; half and more of the 
yearly output of natural resources heedlessly scattered and destroyed ... a 
billion slaves of energy turning useless wheels, dragging unneeded loads. Motion, 
speed, momentum unboimded — to an end never clearly defined, to a goal unknown 
and unseen. If there be a philosophy of waste, it lies in the attempt to clarify 
that goal, to turn men's eyes towards the whyfore of the sweat of their bodies 
and of their brains 

In J. 921, a Gommittee of the Federated American Engineering Societies 
published a comprehensive report on Waste m Inchistnj, The introduc- 
tion to this report wms written by Herbert Hoover. Commenting on this 
report; Raymond T. Bye and W. W. Hewett conclude that Mr. Chasers 
estimate of total waste is conservative.” These authors present 

the following tabular summary of the conclusions of the 1921 report: 

PERCENTAGE OF WASTE IN INDUSTRY 

Points Amiyed Points Assayed Ratio of 

Against the Best Against the Average of the Best to the 


Industry Plants Btudied . All Plants Studied Average Plant 

Men’s Clothing Mfg. ...... 26.73 63.78 1:2 

Building Industry 30.15 53,00 l:lt^ 

Printing 30.50 57.61 1 :2 

Boot and Shoe Mfg 12.50 40.83 1 :3 

Metal Trades 6.00 28.66 l:4t^ 

Textile Mfg 28.00 49.20 1:1^2 


A plant in which all possible forms of waste were present would be charged 
with a Imndred points in this table. As no plant is entirely wasteful in every 
respect, the number of points in any one case would be less than a hundred. 
In the men's clothing industry, for example, out of a hundred per cent possible 
waste, the best plant shows 26.73 as the actual waste found. The average 
clothing manufacturing concern runs almost three times that, or 63.78. It will 
be noticed that the average efficiency of industry is very far below that achieved 
by the best plant in each of the industries listed. The ratio of the best plant to 
the average is approximately one to two. . . . 

The following table, taken from the Hoover Report, shows the relative respon- 
sibility for waste in industry as assayed against management, labor and other 
factors* 

Responsibility As- 
sayed Against Outside 
Responsibility RcsponsibiUlg Contacts (the Public, 
Assayed Against Assayed Against Trade Relationships, 


Industry Management Labor and Other Factors) 

Men’s Clothing Mfg 75% 16% 9% 

Building Industry 65 21 14 

Print ing 63 28 9 

Boot and Shoe Mfg 73 11 16 

Metal Trades 81 9 10 

Textile Mfg 50 10 40 


3-^ The Tragedy of Waste, Macmillan, 1925, pp. 269, 274-275. 
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The table indicates that more than half the waste in industry is due 
to faulty management, -while less than one quarter of the total waste is 
due to labor. The remaining waste caused by outside contacts of a 
plant is, with the exception of the textile business, apparently of little 
importance. If hwe are to eliminate waste and increase the efficiency of 
production, it is apparent that management must take the lead, for 
management has the greater part of the responsibility/"" 

These figures deal mainly with wastes in our industrial order between 
the first World War and the depression. The waste has been even 
greater since 1929. Isidor Lubin estimates that we lost 140 billion dol- 
lars in potential national income between 1930 and 1938. Lewis Corey 
puts the loss for these years as high as 200 billions, and says it k 300 
billion dollars if we take into consideration unused potential plant 
capacity for production. 

Not only has business enterprise been wasteful in actual production; 
it has also squandered disastrously the natural resources of the world 
— forests, ores, oil, land, waterpower. This had become a national 
scandal as early as the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Thq growth of the super-corporation and big business has had many 
important results for industrial capitalism. The most beneficial result 
of industrial consolidation and big business is greater efficiency in both 
production and distribution: 

Not only does big business pay its workers, both salaried and w^age workers, 
more per hour than either of the other categories; not only are the conditions 
of w^ork more favorable and the hours shorter, but also the consumer is best 
served by big business. He receives more for his money than he does from either 
of the other producing divisions. 

In sum, wdiere big business operates, Americans have a great advantage over 
citizens in other societies; where little business operates, Americans may or may 
not have an advantage, and where the old atomic individual enterprise persists, 
the various societies are more or less on a par. . . . 

Thus big business not only gives the consumer more for his money than the 
consumer receives in other societies, but big business pays out in the process 
higher wnges than little business and much higher wages than the profits the 
average farmer succeeds in realizing. 

If the above presentation is roughly accurate, the higher living standard in 
America is to a large extent the product of big business. And, in reverse, 
wherever the American standard of living is unduly low, where labor is sweated, 
the consumer cheated, and the enterprise wrecked by non-profitable operation, 
we usually find either little business or some older form of production, such as 
sharecropping or mixed subsistence farming/® 

Unfortunately, along with these advantages, there are adverse aspects 
of big business. While absolute monopoly can rarely be attained, suf- 
ficient control over production can be secured so that it can be curtailed 
and prices can be maintained at a fairly stable level, in spite of changes 


T. Bye and W. W. Hewett, App&d Economics, Crofts, 1928, pp. 45™46. 
Harold Loeb, ^Twelve Trust-Busters in Searc'h of Monopoly Common Sense^ 
January, 1939. 
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ill general business conditions. This enables big business to control 
production in the interest of corporate profits rather than the service of 
the public. It also enables business to keep prices high^ in spite of 
general business depression, imemployment, low wages, and wide-spread 
lowering of mass purchasing-power. By applying drastically these 
methods, big business can, as E. D. Kennedy has shown in his Dividends 
to make itself relatively independent of economic fluctuations 

and the business cycle, so far as profits are concerned. By curtailing 
expenditures, big concerns can make almost as much money in depression 
periods as in good times. And, through accumulation of corporate sur- 
pluses and undistributed dividends, they can pay high dividends in de- 
pression periods, even if earnings fall off greatly. This can be striking^ 
illustrated from the facts drawn from the depression after 1929. In 1932, 
total wage payments in the United States w^ere only 45 per cent of what 
they were in 1929, and even real wages in 1932 were only 49 per cent 
of the 1929 level. On the other hand, dividend and interest payments 
declined but slightly from 1929 to 1932— from 173 to 160 (using 1926 as 
100). Indeed, in 1931, when employment and wages had both slumped 
alarmingly, dividend and interest payments were above the 1929 level — 
187, as against 173 in 1929.^^ Another disadvantage lies in the usual 
divorce of ownership from control in big business. This makes it j^os- 
sible for the controlling clique to govern business policies in the interest 
of the corporate insiders rather than the stockholders or the public. 

Attacks upon big business, just because it is big— a hangover of radical 
frontier economic philosophy— are to be deplored. The advantages of 
big business should be emphasized and conserved. The disadvantages 
should be explored, exposed, and terminated. What wc need to know 
is why the obvious productive advantages of big business are usually 
associated with anti-social policies and results, such as curtailing pro- 
duction, reducing the income of the masses, and crippling mass purchas- 
ing-power: 

The fundamental questions in regard to our economic procedures are: Why 
docs the United States fail to utilize part of its productive facilities? Why are 
ten million men, more or less, not to speak of equipment resources and knowl- 
edge, prevented from creating needed wealth? Why must an undersupplied 
society support men in idleness, when the idle men ^vould prefer to correct the 
deficiency in supplies ? 

And, wdiile w^e investigate the real evils of big business, we should not 
ignore tlie defects of little business and the inefReiency of current Amer- 
ican farming. These should also be investigated and exposed. But 
there is little probability of such action, because it is politically un- 
popular, It is easy to get popular support for attacks upon, and in- 


Reynai k Hitchcock, 1940. 

IS See P. H. Douglas, ‘^Whose Depression?*^ The World Tomorrow, December 28, 
1932. 

Loeb, loc. cit. 
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vestigations of, big business, but it is politically risky to question the 
practices of little business and the farming groups. ■ 

Before we proceed to take up the distribution of wealth and its effect 
upon mass-purchasing power, we may well present the following table, 
which indicates the distribution of national income on a so-called func- 
tional basis in the years before the great depression of 1929. 

AGGREGATE NATIONAL INCOME SHOWING 
BROAD EUNCTIONAL DIVISIONS 1917-1929 

(In Millions of Dollars) 


Year 

Totals 

Salanes * 

Individual 

& 

Corporate 

Profits 

Interest 

Dividends 

&Rent 

Ratio of 
Wages & 
Salaries 
to Total 

1929 

. . 895,188 

853,360 

$22,626 

$18,804 

56% 

1928, 

94,247 

50,617 

25,242 

17.985 

54 

1927 

87,863 

49,724 

20,523 

17,235 

56 

1926 

87,193 

49,245 

20,671 

16,904 

56 

1925 

86,757 

46,855 

23,432 

16,102 

64 

1924 

77,973 

44,493 

18,168 

14,976 

51 

1923 

75.608 

42,893 

17,968 

14,426 

56 

1922 

66,592 

37,700 

15,071 

13,536 

57 

1921 

58,387 

36,214 

9,034 

12,871 

62 

1920 

73,094 

42,283 

17,831 

12,665 

58 • 

1919 

69,016 

35,399 

21,823 

11,510 

51 

1918 

60,679 

32,324 

17,875 

10,222 

53 

1917 

55,041 

25,802 

19,038 

9,980 

61 


* Maurice Leven, Harold O. Moulton, and Clarlc Warburton, Americans Capaciti/ to Con^ 
sume (The Brookings Institution, 1934), p. 157. 


Industrial capitalism depends for its vitality and prosperity primarily 
upon mass purchasing-power. The goal of industrial capitalism is to 
manufacture goods, which will be sold in large quantities for relatively 
high prices, so that a considerable profit can be made in the process. 
It is obvious that no such volume of goods can profitably be sold unless 
the mass of the population has a sufiScient income to buy them. In 
other words, there must be steady employment,, good wages and salaries, 
and a decent income for the agricultural classes. Only in this w’-ay can 
there be sales which are adequate to keep industrial capitalism ' in 
active and healthy operation. This is so clear and simple that it 
might almost be regarded as sixth-grade logic. But the captains of 
finance and industry seem unable to grasp this elementary truth. W'e 
have had an amazing concentration of wealth which has destroyed mass 
purchasing power and brought capitalism to the very verge of 'collapse. 
This fact may be illustrated from familiar American material. 

The enormous income from financial and industrial enterprises since 
the Industrial Revolution has produced personal fortunes which would 
have been almost incomprehensible in the days of Alexander Hamilton. 
Concomitant with the growth of private wealth is its unprecedented con- 
centration in the hands of a few persons. The Brookings Institution 
study, Americans Capacity to Comume^^^ illustrated this dismal fact. 


20 By Leven Moulton, and Warburton, Brookings Institution, 1934. 
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In 1929, some 6 million families, or 21 per cent of the total, had incomes 
of less.than $1,000 per family. About 12 million families, or 42 per cent 
of the total, had incomes of less than $1,500. Twenty million families, 
or 71 per cent of the total, had incomes of less than $2,500 per family. 
The 0.1 per cent of the fanjilies at the top of the economic pyramid, 
with, family incomes in excess of $75,000 each, received as much of the 
total national income as the poorest 42 per cent of the families at the 
bottom of the income group. 

Contrary to general impression, the situation -was worse during the 
New Deal period, though this was the result of the depression, and New 
Deal aid produced a far better situation than existed in 1932. The 
National Resources Committee studied family incomes in the year from 
July, 1935, to July, 1936. It was found tfiat the lowest third of the 
families received $780 or less per family, with an average family income 
of $471. The middle third of the families received between $780 and 
$1,450 each, with an average family income of $1,076. The upper 
third of the families received incomes between $1,450 and several mil- 
lions each, with an average family income of $3,000. Over 70 per 
cent of the poorest third of the families received no relief or other aid, 
though their average income was only $471 — a fact that emphasises 
the paralysis of mass purchasing-power through the maldistribution of 
■income. , 

We may emphasize these facts further by a few figures taken from 
income statistics in 1928, The average income of all wage earners 
gainfully employed in 1928 in the United States was $1,205. The un- 
skilled wage earners averaged less than $1,000, and the agricultural 
workers only slightly more than $600. More than 60 per cent of all 
American families received less than the $2,000 a year needed to main- 
tain health and decency. This poorest 60 per cent received only a 
quarter of the national income, while the richest 1.2 per cent actually 
received just about the same amount. In order further to emphasize 
the fact that the general situation did not markedly change under the 
New Deal, "we may reproduce Walter B. Pitkin^s picture of how the 
American people fared in an economic sense in 1935.-^ 

INCOME CLASSES IN 1935 

Nximher in Each Class How Much They Receive per Capita 

1. Upper class, veiy rich, about .... 500,000 

2. Middle class 12,000,000 

3. Self-suporting workers; farmers, 

vsmaii businessmen 34,500,000 

4. Marginals, earning most of living, 

but receiving some aid 15,000,000 

5. Submerged idle, mostly on relief 65,000,000 

Total 127,000,000 


Adapted from Pitkin, Capitalism Carries On, McGraw-HilL 1935, pp. 180~*181. 


810,000 each, or $ 5,000,000,000 
1,000 each, or 12,000,000,000 

500 each, or 17,250,000,000 

300 each, or 4.500,000,000 
75 each, or 4.875,000,000 

$43,625,000,000 
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That these inadequacies in mass income had a disastrous influence in 
restricting purchasing-power is self-evident, but we ma^^ illustrate the 
matter by some relevant examples. To be very practical one may ex- 
amine the figures for 1928. The approximately 28 million families, 
made up of persons with incomes under $5,000, had a total money income 
of about 65 billions. On a fair budget computation, the most they could 
spend for manufactured goods was 38 billions. Yet, in 1928, we manu- 
factured goods (not including those exported) to the value of 55 billions. 
The slightly more than 1,000,000 persons vdth incomes over $5,000 an- 
nually could hardly buy up the surplus of 17 billion dollars worth of 
manufactured goods. 

Another demonstration of the inadequacy of mass purchasing-power 
is afforded by the following statistics. Between 1923 and 1929, the 
value of manufactured products increased by some 10 billion dollars. 
The workers, salaried classes, and farmers were supposed to buy up this 
10 billion dollars worth of new goods. But wages during this period 
advanced by only 600 millions. The workers could not buy the in- 
creased volume of goods with only 600 million more at their disposal; 
the salaried classes had made gains in income only slightly greater than 
those in wages; while the farmers were getting much less in 1929 than 
in 1923. 

How many more goods could be sold if income were more equitably 
divided has been indicated by Leven, Moulton, and Warburton. In 
1929, over 70 per cent of American families had incomes of less than 
$2,500. If these 20 million families had all had their incomes raised 
to $2,500 each, they would, by the spending standards of that year, have 
spent 40 per cent more for food, 65 per cent more for homes and living 
quarters, 65 per cent more for clothing, and 115 per cent more for other 
consumers^ goods and services. Such additional expenditures would have 
prevented the depression. 

There is every evidence that the American masses spend liberally 
for essential goods and services when they have the income with which 
to make such purchases. The following table gives The relative propor- 

PERIOD FROM 1922 TO 192922 


Income Classes 

Per Cent 
Saved 

Per Cent 
Taxes 

Per Cent Spent jor 
Goods and Services 

$1,000 and under 

3 

3 

94 

1,000, under $2,000 

5 

2 

93 

2,000, imder $3,000 

11 

2 

87 

3,000, under $5,000 

16 

2 

82 

5,000, under 810,000 

14 

3 

83 

10,000, under 825,000 

22 

4 

74 

25,000; under 850,000 

30 

8 

62 

50,000, under 8100,000 

31 

13 

56 

100,000, under 8150,000 

35 

15 

50 

150,000, under 8300,000 

44 

16 

40 

300,000, under 8500,000 

67 

17 

16 

500,000, under 81,000,000 

71 

17 

12 

Over 81,000,000 

,77 

17 

6 


22 M. P. Taylor, Common Sense About Machines and Unemployment , Winston, 
1933, p. 97. 
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tion of income spent and saved by the various income classes in the 
United States. It shows that the rich can, spend only a small fraction 
of their income for goods and services. 

If those who control and direct our financial and industrial life do 
not voluntarily provide for a just and efficient distribution of the social 
income, there is one way of attacking the problem which does not involve 
any revolutionary radicalism. This is to tax high incomes heavily, turn 
the money over to the public treasury, and put men to work on govern- 
ment enterprises. A considerable start has been made in this direction 
as the result of the income tax, which was made constitutional by the 
Sixteenth Amendment after many years of patient effort by reformers. 
But the income tax in the United States is still far lower than that on 
comparable incomes in Great Britain before 1939. The following table 
will indicate the relative payments made on gross income by the aver- 
age married man without children in England and the United States in 
1934, befox’e preparedness costs boosted the English tax rate: 

INCOME TAX SCHEDULES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 1934-’“ 


Gross 1 ncome United States Tax British Tax 

S 3,000 $ 20 S 311 

5,000 : 100 711 

10.000 480 1,862 

25.000 2,520 7,369 

50.000 8,600 19,654 

100.000 30,100 48,101 

500.000 263,600 307,910 

1,000,000 571,000 , 639,160 


It has been estimated that, if w^e adopted the British income tax rates 
(as they were in 1939) in this country, it ’would yield our Federal 
Treasury in excess of 3 billion dollars a year. As it was, the total indi- 
vidual income tax return in 1934 was $5.11,399,778. Until the New 
Deal reforms there were also various loopholes, such as the deductions 
for capital losses, through taking advantage of which even J. P. Morgan 
himself was able to avoid paying any income tax in 1931 and 1932. 
Our estate and inheritance taxes are also far lower than in Great 
Britain. It is calculated that, if the British estate and inheritance taxes 
were adopted here, they would yield an additional income of 750 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The federal and state governments are in part responsible for our 
failure to collect as much as we might from both incomes and estates. 
Rather more than 40^ billion dollars of wealth is able to hide from the tax 
collector through the system of issuing tax-exempt securities. ' At the end 
of 1932, there were outstanding wholly tax-exempt federal issues of ap- 
proximately $22,250,000,000, and state and local issues free from federal 
taxation to the amount of about $16,500,000,000. However, the issuance 
of tax-exempt securities was abandoned in part in 1941. President 
Roosevelt has at times proclaimed his intentions to introduce a program 


-•^See also below, p. 197. 
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of taxation in proportion to capacity to pay, but aside from plugging the ■ 
holes in the income tax, placing a tax on undistributed corporation sur- 
pluses, and some minor ohanges, there was no substantial change in the 
federal taxation policy tinder the New Deal until the preparedness activ- 
ity of 1941h That crushing taxation lies ahead is now certain. 

Is Capitalism Worth Saving? 

The capitalistic system is certainly not worth saving if we could get 
a better system without paying a price for the change which would be 
greater than the advantages brought about by the new system of economic 
life. To deal with this question intelligently, we must make our meaning 
more precise. If one asks whether it is worth while to save the type of 
capitalism which existed from 1921 to 1933, the answer must be in the 
negative. W e could not save it if we wished to do so. 

Appraised against the background of our present stage of technological 
evolution and our vast natural resources, the capitalistic system in the 
United States from 1921 to 1933 did not make a sufficiently impressive 
showing to justify any serious wish to retain it, even if it could be re- 
vived. As we have seen, over 70 per cent of our families did not have 
income enough to buy sufficient food to enable them to live in a truly 
health}^ fashion. Ninety per cent of the families could not purchase 
for themselves a liberal diet, such as any self-respecting person should 
have available in this day and age. Ninety-eight per cent of the popula- 
tion received less than $5,000 a year, whereas a system of production 
for use, in conjunction with our existing technology, could certainly 
have produced an income of $5,000 a year for all American adults. 
Forty per cent of our American families unquestionably lived in 
poverty, misery and extreme economic insecurity in 1928-29, the most 
prosperous years which the old capitalistic system ever boasted. Taking 
into account the potentialities for the production and distribution of 
wealth in this country since 1920 and the showing which capitalism, 
actually made in the years when it was most free to demonstrate its 
powers, we may safely say that it failed to justify its existence. This 
verdict may be rendered without the slightest infection with Marxian 
dogma or any passion for economic revolution. In passing a verdict 
upon the contributions and virtues of capitalism in the United States, 
one must consider not only what it did but what it might have done, 
if it had produced the utmost possible within the limits of our tech- 
nology and resources and had distributed these products in a reasonably 
equitable fashion. 

Indeed, one may go even further and state that the question of 
whether we should save the old-line capitalism of the period prior to 
1933 is today a purely academic question, in any event. ' It could not 
be saved in the form in which it existed from 1921 to 1933. In the 
decade after 1921, capitalism was not interfered -with to any marked 
degree by political agencies. The Harding and Coolidge administrations 
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believed tlioroiiglily in the doctrine that the less government in business 
the better. Capitalism was as unimpeded as it ever can expect to be 
in the present stage of social and economic evoiution. It had every 
opportunity to prove its worth and to make its achievements permanent. 
As an actual matter of fact, it folded up in the terrific financial crash 
of October, 1929, through its own weaknesses and defects. There was 
no governmental interference or threat of interference to cause uncer- 
tainty or fear. Indeed, there was every governmental encouragement of 
the theories and practices which were being followed. 

After 1929 Mr. Hoover, for four years, attempted to rehabilitate and 
restore this capitalism by strictly orthodox deflationary capitalistic pol- 
icies. His administration ended in the most abysmal depth of depression 
and despondency which the American economic system has ever known. 
These facts indicate that capitalism, even under the most favorable 
conditions, could not of itself maintain economic health nor could it 
be restored to health by traditional methods. It is quite possible that, 
by the most drastic deflationary methods after 1929, at the cost of 
tremendous suffering to the masses, the system might have staggered to 
its feet again for a few^ years. But the events of the Hoover administra- 
tion, together wdth many other evident considerations, have thorouglily 
demonstrated that w’e can no longer rely upon the fiction of the auto- 
matic business cycle to restore capitalism to prosperity. There is little 
evidence that, in our dfiy, there can be any automatic recovery from 
serious depressions. 

We may, therefore, fairly conclude, Wendell Willkie to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the essentially laissez-faire capitalism of Coolidgc 
days, to wiiicli so many of our economic royalists look back wdth a 
sentimental nostalgia, would not be worth saving, and could not be 
saved if ^ve wanted to preserve it. Such steps as will be necessary to 
rehabilitate it would require fundamental changes in its character. 

Much more to the point is the question of whether or not w’e wvuild 
find it wTjrth while to preserve a form of capitalism which is capable of 
preservation. In other wmixls, can any form of capitalism be made to 
work, and would its achievements justify us in cherishing and continu- 
ing it? This is a question upon wdiich there may be legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion, and one wdiich only a cock-sure dogmatist would dare 
to answer definitively at the present time. 

In certain countries, an economic system which is basically capitalistic 
has operated fairly well, considering the resources and financial burdens 
of the states involved. In England from 1919 to 1939, capitalism 
w^oathered passably well difficulties far greater than those met with in 
the United States. England's technology is inferior to ours, lier natural 
resources are far more limited, and her financial burdens are infinitely 
greater. In the Scandinavian countries, in Finland, in Chechoslovakia, 
in Holland, and in certain other small states, the capitalistic system 
ran along fairly smoothly until invaded by Germany. Whether capital- 
ism in these countries possessed sufficient strength to have made its 
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existence permanent^ had it not been for the second World War, is a 
question which no sensible person would presume to answer today. 

In the case of all the states which we have mentioned above, the 
capitalism which existed bore little resemblance to that of the Coolidge 
era in the X^nited States. In England, finance capitalism was limited 
in extent and closely regulated by the state. Not a bank has failed in 
England in modern times. Half the families in England are members of 
some cooperative enterprise. Even the Tory government began the 
nationalization of the coal mines late in 1937. Labor unionism had 
been fully accepted in England for more than half a century. An 
elaborate system of social insurance had been in operation in England 
for upwards of thirty years. There are competent economists who 
believe that, if the United States were run on the social and economic 
lines of Tory England in 1938, the result would be so marked and bene- 
ficial that the Coolidge era would appear, by comparison, like the bot- 
tom of a severe depression. The author of this book shares this view 
most heartily. In the Scandinavian countries, there was a marked de- 
velopment of both cooperation and state capitalism, which seemed to add 
materially to the prosperity and permanence of the economy. If the 
Swedish procedure could be applied wholesale to the United States, it 
is probable that the results would be even more impressive than the 
operation of the American economy after the English model, 
tern are introduced in this country, the system will neither be worth 
preserving nor capable of preservation. 

In normal times, approximately three quarters of the federal budget 
is devoted to paying for past wars and getting read}^ for future -wars. 
In an extended war, costing more than 200 billion dollars and bringing 
about wartime socialism, there is no reasonable prospect of the survival 
of private capitalism as a major factor in American economic life. 

Radicals are inclined to sneer at the very suggestion of saying capital- 
ism in the United States. They believe that it cannot be saved, and 
they inaintain that its abuses far outrun its benefits. If the radicals 
could offer us any practical alternative to capitalism which stands any 
reasonable chance of being introduced at any immediate time in the 
future and would be clearly superior to capitalism, there would be little 
ground for refusing to follow their lead. It cannot be assumed that 
capitalism is the sole type of economy upon which the Deity has 
bestowed divine approval. 

The plain fact is, however, that there seems to be no immediate or 
practical alternative to capitalism in the United States. A collectivistic 
economy, producing solely for use, a Technocracy, or an extended de- 
velopment of cooperative enterprise seems out of the question as any- 
thing more than a benevolent dream in this country for some decades or 
generations. Wartime socialism may be followed by post-war fascism. 

Perhaps the most forceful argument against the possibility of economic 
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planning mider capitalism was presented by Abraham Epstein."^ He 
argucvS that economic planning and business stabilization under a system 
of competitive capitalism is self-contradictory and utterly hopeless: 

The prospect of any well-managed corporation introducing a stabilization 
program at a financial sacrifice for the benefit of its emploj'ees is really fantastic. 
The rare individual who may be so phiianthropically inclined will not remain 
in business very long. , . . Were any corporation to embark on a program 
embodying any considerable number of these suggestions, its management would 
be driven into insanity and its stockholders into bankruptcy, 

Furthermore, successful stabilization in one industry might mean ruin 
for others: 

The success of the B.V.D. Co. spells disaster for the heavy underwear concerns, 
while increased consumption of macaroni strikes at the potato farmers. 

Third, Dr. Epstein contends that no real success has ever been at- 
tained by important business concerns in any fundamental type of 
stabilization. Even the most humane employers cannot guarantee em- 
ployment to more than a fraction of their whole labor force. 

Finally, Epstein maintains that stabilization seems particularly diffi- 
cult in large business establishments, tvhich employ the majority of 
American ^vorkers: 

'Hi 

A check of the various companies which are reported to have introduced 
stabilized production reveals that they are all primarily small corporations, 
manufacturing things which easily lend themselves to r^iilarized production. 
They produce soaps, macaroni, noodles, package tea. . . . The total number 
of workers engaged in these industries does not exceed more than a fraction of 
1 per cent of the wage-earners in the United States. 

Some Problems of Capital and Labor 

The United States has been notoriously backward in accepting the 
principle of organized labor and collective bargaining. Such policies as 
these were publicly accepted and protected by legislation in the civilized 
countries of Europe a half century or more ago. Even the German Em- 
pire fully recognized the principle of labor organization in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. The United States took no effective steps to 
legalize real collective bargaining until the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was i>asscd in 1933. Even then the government was loath to enforce 
this legislation in resolute fashion. E. T. Weir, Tom Girdler, and other 
steel men sncecssfiilly defied the government with respect to the en- 
forcement of the collective bargaining clause of the NRA, After the 
latter was set aside by the Supreme Court, more comprehensive and 
sweeping protection of collective bargaining was embodied in the Na- 

Abraham Epstein, “The Stabilization Nonsense^ The American Mercury, Jan- 
uary, 1932. 
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tional Labor Relations Act, passed in the simimer of 1935. Employers 
fought it vigorously, but the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the act in 1937. But it has required great courage and fortitude on 
the part of the National Labor Relations Board to enforce the Wagner 
Act,, even with the backing of the United States Supreme Court. Its 
courageous enforcement of the law was attacked through a vicious 
propaganda on the part of both employers and reactionary senators 
and congressmen. The integrity and fairness .of the Labor Board was 
confirmed by the federal courts, which upheld the decisions of the Board 
with amazingly few exceptions. 

No fair-minded person would deny that there were many defects in 
the older types of labor organization, such as the American Federation 
of Labor. Such things as limitation of output, labor racketeering, and 
selfish concentration upon the interests of highly paid skilled labor were 
only the more notorious of the common abuses. The employers had 
a case against such deficiencies in labor unionism, for the latter offered 
to the employer little, if anything, except the prospect of paying higher 
wages for less or poorer work. But the employers amply revealed 
the bad faith in their criticisms of these weaknesses of the old-line labor 
unionism. Just as soon as new and more aggressive unions appeared, 
like the Congress of Industrial Organizations, relatively free from labor 
racketeering, repudiating the limitation-of-oiitput policy, and providing 
for the organization of both skilled and unskilled labor, most employers 
began to show a new and unusual affection for the American Federation 
of Labor, with all of its defects which employers had been denouncing 
for years^ Their strange new enthusiasm for the latter was obviously 
based on the fact that it was less aggressive and dangerous to reactionary 
employers than the new industrial unions under the banner of the CIO. 
In other words, what the employers desired was not so much reforms 
in labor organization as relatively weak and non-aggressive unions. 
The same bad faith was evidenced in the persistent demand of em- 
ployers that labor unions incorporate and become responsible. Yet 
the employers have done their best to weaken, wreck, or crush unions, 
thus making it impossible for them to give any true effect to responsi- 
bility, even if they were willing to assume it. Responsibility means 
little unless accompanied by strength. 

One may state with considerable assurance that there is little prospect 
for the persistence of capitalism unless the principle of collective bar- 
gaining is willingly accepted by the great majority of employers and 
strong and aggressive labor unions are legalized and tolerated. Capi- 
talism cannot endure without adequate mass purchasing power, founded 
upon high wages and salaries and relative steady employment. Em- 
ployers have repeatedly and amply demonstrated that they cannot be 
trusted to pay high wages and salaries of their ovii accord. Only 
strong labor unionism and effective collective bargaining can assure* 
steady employment and permanent high wages. The vigorous labor 
leader is the truest friend of the enlightened employer under the capi- 
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ialistic system. At the same time, one may 'reasonably demand that 
labor be efiSeient and earn its wages. But studies of waste in industry 
have shown that employers have a very slight case against labor unions 
on this ground. Even in the era when the older and more wasteful 
unions dominated the labor field, the waste attributable to employers^ 
policies and practices far outran the waste which could be attributed to 
labor. Indeed, the famous Hoover report of 1920 showed that the 
waste due to management was more than double the waste which was 
attributable to labor. 

Some of our best economists believe that collective bargaining might 
be made to work effectively if we could bring about some modicum of 
common sense, good-will, and information on both sides. A powerful 
case is made out for this thesis by Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University in his article ^^Collective Bargaining at Work.”-"’ He gives 
a very interesting actual case history of an employer who had been 
maintaining orderly relations with a national labor union during the 
previous four years. Though he had not previously believed in collec- 
tive bargaining, he felt that the NPLL was introducing a new era in 
American industrial life, making collective bargaining a permanent 
feature of our economy. So he signed up witli organized hibor in August, 
1933, and adjusted his business policy to the new dispensation. 

This employer had nothing to guide him except horse-sense, but he 
had a considerable stock of this. He decided that, if he was going to 
get along with organized labor, there were two basic things which he must 
do: (1) he must give his union om]-)loyees some clear notion of the 
nature of his business and the policies he was following, and (2) he 
must convince his employees of his basic honesty and his intention to 
be fair to them in his relations with Mbor. 

Our employer knew that it would be impossible to take the rank 
and file of his cmploA^ees into his confidence with respect to business 
methods. So he talked these matters over in detail with the business 
agent of the union, leaving it to the latter to carry on as much education 
as possible with the union workers. In his effort to promote a sense 
of fairness, he put a ban upon the former procedure of easy and arbitrary 
discharge of workers, cautioned his foremen to show some consideration 
to employees, and exercised far greater care in hiring new workers. 
Further, he ordered his foremen to investigate carefully the alleged 
grievances of workers. The union officials were carefully consulted 
in all matters of labor policy, and they were found willing to cooperate 
with the employer in first warning and then disposing of inefficient 
workers. 

The net result was the development of a satisfactory philosophy of 
industrial relations. Moreover, the productive efficiency of the plant 
was notably increased after eollectivc bargaining was adopted. The 
workers had a better spirit than before. Many of their grievances re- 
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latecl to inefficient operatioiis which cut down their income from piece- 
work. When these were remedied, greater labor income was assured and 
with it more efficient production. The one thing which remained was to 
convince the employees that it is futile to strike unless the employer 
can afford to pay higher wages. Only a prosperous industry can raise 
wages. If strikes destroy the prosperity of an employer, labor is killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg. But the first thing which is neces- 
sary here is for the emplo^nrs to accept collective bargaining as a 
matter of course. Laborers will not show too appreciative an interest 
in the neecl for a prosperous industry so long as they have to fight for 
their ver}?^ existence: 

They would appreciate the need far more keenly if American unions were 
not kept so busy fighting for such elementary rights as the right to exist and to 
represent their members in collective bargaining. Naturally, as long as unions 
are treated as outlaw organizations by a considerable part of industry, they can 
scarcely be expected to have a proper sense of their interest in the employer’s 
prosperity.-^ 

An opinion opposed to that of Professor Schlichter is upheld with 
much vigor and vehemence by Marxists and other radicals who accept 
the class-struggle theory of economic relationships. They contend that 
the fundamental interests of the employer and the workers are basically 
and eternally antagonistic. Neither can make any concessions to the 
other without being the loser. They contend that labor unions should 
frankly accept the principle of the class conflict and should regard their 
activities as simply a preliminary phase of that industrial warfare and 
economic revolution which will ultimately overthrow capitalism and the 
•employers and install the proletariat in control of modern industrial 
society. 

Some reactionary employers have attempted to justify their opposition 
to labor unionism on the ground that unions are dominated by Marxists. 
This charge is particularly leveled at CIO unions. It has repeatedly 
shown, however, that Marxists and Communists constitute only a small 
proportion of those under the banners of the CIO. Moreover, the em- 
ployers wdio made most use of the red herring of Communism show^ed 
little enthusiasm for the American Federation of Labor before the 
CIO appeared on the scene. And the Federation has been even no- 
toriously anti-Communistic. It held out against the recognition of 
Russia longer than the arch-reactionary National Security League. 

Labor organization and collective bargaining have unquestionably made 
greater progress under the Roosevelt administrations than in any other 
comparable period in American history. The legal status of collective 
bargaining now seems firmly established. But a great deal of statesman- 
ship on the part of labor leaders and far more tolerance and understand- 
ing on the part of employers will be required before collective bargaining 


2® Schlichter, loc, cit. 
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and liigli wages can exert their due and necessary influence upon the 
restoration and maintenance of American economic prosperity under 
the capitalistic system. 

The Problem of Industrial Unemployment 

The problem of industrial unemployment is probably the most des- 
perate problem with which American capitalism will have to reckon. 
There is little prospect that American capitalism will be overthrown by 
radical opponents; but there is very grave danger that capitalism Avill 
be devoured from within by the unprecedented inroads of unemployment. 

There has been a large volume of unemployment throughout the 
modern wmrld in the last half, century, and particularly between the first 
and second World Wars. The amount of unemployment has varied. 
In Soviet Russia, t lie feverish effort to carry through the nationaliza- 
tion of agriculture and an ambitious industrialization program under 
state auspices brought about a labor shortage, in spite of the great 
population. In the fascist states the volume of unem]:)loyment w^as re- 
duced through elaborate public works projects and the extensive arma- 
ment program, In France, with a large peasant population, and witli 
what had long been a stationary population, it was rare that enough 
man-power could be mustered at any given place to operate factories 
on two shifts. In some of the lesser states of Europe, where there was 
considerable cooperative enterprise and state capitalism, unemployment 
was kept down to a low figure. In England there was much unemploy- 
ment after the first World War, but the problem was handled fairly 
well as a result of the unemployment insurance system. The latter was 
also useful to states on the continent of Europe whenever unemploy- 
ment was extensive. 

In the United States, a natural population increase and the vast 
volume of immigration, especially between 1900 and 1914, have pro- 
vided a large industrial population. Fui’thcr, the United States has 
taken the lead in introducing labor-saving machinery, thus cutting down 
the demand for man-power. For example, automatic machinery for 
rolling mills in the steel industry — ^the so-^called hot strip mill — wherever 
it was introduced, brought about a 97 per cent reduction in the man- 
power required. Throughout the steel industry, this reduction would 
amount to about 85,000 of the highest-priced steel workers. This is 
only one example and by no means the most impressive. 

An important but less sweeping cause of unemployment is the “ra- 
tionalization of industry^'' — the introduction of standards of efficiency 
which endeavor to eliminate the great waste revealed by the Hoover 
re})ort and similar studies. As a result, the same volume is turned out 
with a smaller working force, even if there is no change in machinery. 
In agriculture, there has been a comparable introduction of labor-saving 
machinery and efl5ciency. 

In addition to the steady unemployment (as a result of defects in 
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eapitalib'iii uiid tt>(‘liiio]ogical advances)^ there have been fluctuations in 
cunploynieiif by the operation of the so-called ^^business cycle.” In 
period's of Uiaximinn prosperity, unemployment is at a minimum. When 
the eyrie sluini)s into depression, unemployment becomes abnormally 
iiiali. Then there has been the less serious variation in the volume of 
imemplctyinent due to highly seasonal industries or to ’seasonal variations 
in indii<trit‘S whicdi operate on a year-round basis. But all other phases 
of tlic iineniployment problem have been dwarfed by the growth of an 
(‘ver larger body of chronically unemployed workers who are thrown out 
of their jobs as a result of technological changes. 

Paul If. Douglas estimates that, from 1897 to 1926, an average of 10 
]}er cent of American workers were unemployed all the time. According 
iu a Russell Foundation study, a 10 to 12 per cent average of im- 
ianploymeiit is a conservative estimate for the twentieth century. Un- 
einploynient reached its height at the beginning of 1933, when the figure 
was ])laced IxAween 12 and 17 millions. The New Deal policies con- 
siderably reduced the number by priming the pump of industry. But 
even Ix'fore the recession of the summer of 1937, there were about 7 
inilhon unempleyed by private industry. The unemployment census 
conductcMl in the latter part of 1937 included over 10 million workers. 
Sinc<‘ labor-saving rnacliines are being introduced in more frequent and 
impressive fashion, we may assume tliat the condition will become even 
nson* aggravated and distressing in the future. 

^Yar ill dust ri(‘S and conscription reduce unemployment for a time, but 
at the close of the war the sjiectre of unemployment will be even larger 
and more grim. Abraham Epstein has suggested the ten essential points, 
listed below, in any effective program to reduce and alleviate unemploy- 
ment. The New Deal legislation made a start along all ten of these lines 
of reform, but it did not go far enough to much more than offset the in- 
crease of unemployment due to technological advances since 1932: 

1. A rareful survey of unemployment giving all the facts about the actual 
extent of unemployment and its industrial and regional distribution. 

2. A suf!i(aent number of efficient employment exchanges to liring together 
<‘rnidoy(‘rs and potential employees. 

Increased stabilization of such industries as can he at least partially 
stainlized. 

4. An c‘X]X‘msioii of pulilic works projects to provide employment for those 
vdus cannot or will not l>e absorbed by private industry. 

5. Atkrjuale old-age pensions to remove the aged from both employment 
agencies and the bread-lines, 

Ck The raising of the ,age limit at which children may be employed, thus tak- 
ing out of en!pio>ineut at once the large number of children under sixteen now 
employed and restricting the employment of those between sixteen and eighteen. 

7. The reduction of the working week, as rapidly as possible and feasible. 

8. The raising of wages, so as to produce that mass purchasing-power which 
i.s es.sential to full operation of our factory plant. 
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9. The institution of a nation-wide housing program^ which would provide 
a vast amount of employment on the 75 billion dollars^ worth of construction 
needed to house the United States decently. 

10. The establishment of a national system of unemployment insurance.-* 

Certain spokesmen for private capital have attempted to free employers 
from responsibility for iinemplo;^nnent by alleging that the great majority 
of the unemployed are really unemployable — ^that they are loafers, de- 
generates, feeble-minded, or incapable of holding a good job. But this 
alibi was shattered by an elaborate survey by Fortune of WPA w-orkers, 
against whom this charge of industrial incompetence \vas particularly 
leveled. The survey found that the WPA Tvorkers were eminently em- 
ployable and only too glad to get work when the opportunity arose. 

Certain writers, such as Simeon Strunsky, Walter Lippmann, and 
W. J. Cameron, minimize the importance of the increasing teclmological 
unemployment. They hold that, in the past, workers thrown out of work 
by machines have always been able to find employment in new forms 
of industry and that this will continue indefinitely. Their views, how- 
ever, are shared by few competent students of industrial history and 
contemporary economic life. 

Workers thrown out of employment by new machines may be ab- 
sorbed in other lines of occupation onl}'- in a new, clynamic, and expand- 
ing economy. But in mature economies, like that of the United States, 
any large number of persons thrown out of employment by new machines 
have no prospect of finding work in new^ industries, save in war industries. 
While novel enterprises will appear from time to time, even in the present 
stage of American economic evolution, they will certainly utilize the 
latest forms of labor-saving devices, and some of them may actually be 
devoted to the manufacturing of laborTsaving machinery. We are liter- 
ally on the eve of a new era in technological unemployment. Within 
another decade or so, it would probably require a 15-hour week to pro- 
vide steady work for all adults in private industry. 

The importance of all this for the future of capitalism is apparent to 
any thoughtful reader. If private capital will not, or cannot, shorten 
the working week and spread employment sufficiently to absorb the 
unemployed, the only other solution under the capitalistic system is for 
tlie state to provide employment on public work projects. If this goes 
far enough, the number employed by the government may exceed the 
number em]>loyed by private industry, and state capitalism will gradually 
supersede ])rivate capitalism. If the state refuses to assume responsi- 
bility for tlie unemployed, the result is likely to be revolution, which 
would end both private and state capitalism. 

Nor can any form of unemployment insurance deal successfully with 
the volume of unemployment which is likely to exist in this country. 
Nothing except an ever-increasing volume of state enterprise can take 

“Faith Cures for Unemplo^unent,'’ The American Mercury, January, 1931. 
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(!urc i)\ tlie ])roblem. Hence it is not surprising to find even distinguished 
economists, d]*a\vn from the conservative camp, who are predicting today 
that private, capitalism is doomed in the United States because of the 
volume of unemployment which it faces but does not handle frankly or 
elYectiv(‘ly in peacetime. 

Old Age as an Industrial and Social Problem 

The problem of old age is closely related to that of unemployment, 
for the aged make up a constantly increasingly group of chronically and 
imavoidai>ly unemployed persons. The number of Americans over 65 
yoars of age has been steadily increasing since 1880, when it was 3.4 
fier cent. In 1890, it had increased to 4.0 per cent; in 1920, to 4.6 per 
cM'iit; in 1930, to 5.4 per cent. P. K. Whelpton predicts that, when the 
American population stabilizes itself around 1975, the proportion 65 
yetirs of age and ovt.T will reach 13 per cent, or in excess of 20 mi}lion 
jaa’s.ons. Therefore tlie problems of old age are likely to become far more 
extensive and serious as time goes on. 

Next to children, the aged are the most notably dependent group in 
llu^ })opuiation. At the present time, about 25 per cent of those 65 ^mars 
or older in our popxilation are dependent upon relief from private or 
public agencies. ISIoreover, about 65 per cent of those aged persons who 
arc not receiving relief through public or private charity are being sup- 
ported in whole or in |)art by relatives and friends. Hence we may 
regard ourselves as safe in contending that more than half of the aged 
in the United States fall into the class of actual dependents. As they 
increase in number, tlu^y are bound to augment our problems of private 
and public relief. 

Those over 65 constitute a literal — -or biological — old-age group. But 
an e^x*n more serious situation is arising from the presence of a sort 
of pscudo-old-age group— the occupationally aged — ^those who are over 
the age of 35, and especially over 40, who find it ever more difficult, 
exce}')t in a period of extraordinary industrial activity, to secure employ- 
ment solely because of their age. A few years ago Walter Pitkin created 
a sensation by writing a suggestive book entitled Life Begins at Forty. 
But those who better their condition after 40 are rare and fortunate 
irnlividuals in American society. A survey of employment conditions 
in Xew York State sliowed that very few* firms in any important form 
(jf private economic enterprise "were %villing to hire workers over 35 years 
of age. Forty was found to be an upper-age deadline for taking on new 
employees, which no important industry failed to respect. Some banks 
actually had an upper age limit of 20 years for bank clerks who ^vere 
to be taken in and trained. 

Many^persons over 35 or 40 do retain their jobs until far past this age. 
But, if they lose tlieir positions, they find it almost impossible to get 
new jobs. Aforeover it has been repeatedly shown that they are more 
likely to be discharged if tliey are over forty. Appalling as it may seem. 
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therefore, the great majority of Americans face the prospect of being 
unable to secure new emplo^nnent after 40, and many of them after 35, 
except in periods of unusual industrial activity or unless they are given 
various forms of relief jobs by local, state, or federal agencies. Chan- 
ning Pollock states the economic implications of this outrageous situa- 
tion: 

Oiie-third of our population is over 40 years old; no work for anyone over 
40 would mean pensioning or starving as many people as live in the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania — almost the entire commonwealth of France. Only 31.75 per cent of us 
are between 20 and 40, so that anything approaching a universal decision that 
this is the span of industrial usefulness involves the requirement that 38,000,000 
of us shall feed, clothe and house the remaining 87,000,000. 

The whole idea is as fantastic as it is inhumanly cruel and economically 
unsound. Comnion sense tells us that, with ordinary care of his body and 
cultivation of his intelligence, the average man should be at his bc^st around 40. 
For labor requiring skill, judgment, and competence, those first 40 years might 
well be regarded as preparatory— 20 years of schooling, 20 years of apprentice- 
ship, and graduation into fitness to cope with the perplexities of breadwinning.-® 

At the very moment wlien persons over 35 or 40 are being thrown ‘out 
of work because of their age, and wlien many thousands of others are 
unemployed because of labor-saving machinery, the gainful employment 
of hundreds of tliousands of children in industry is particularly repre- 
hensible. At the present time, 46 states have a nominal minimum 
age of 14 for full-time employment in industry, but 8 of these states 
provide exemptions wdiich nullify, in practice, the 14-year-old limit. 
Some of the states, like Ohio, have admirable protection against child 
labor. Ohio prescribes a 16-year minimum for all occupations. In 
only two states is child labor legislation practically absent. Since 
public opinion in the culprit states wall not bring about remedial legisla- 
tion, there has been strong pressure for federal legislation against child 
labor. So, a federal law was passed in 1916 excluding from interstate 
commerce goods produced by child labor. The Supreme Court declared 
the laW' unconstitutional Then another la^v w’as passed by Congress 
in 1919, proposing to tax the profits of establishments employing chil- 
dren. But this w-as declared unconstitutional in 1922. 

Despairing of getting adequate legislation through the gauntlet of the 
Supreme Court, Ck)ngress adopted a constitutional amendment in April, 
1924, giving Congress the po^ver to “limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age.” Ratification by the states 
proceeded very slowly. By 1938 only 28 states had ratified it. The 
strongest force opposing ratification has been the reactionary element 
wdthin the Roman Catholic Church, which appears to fear the possible 
political influence on children under 18 which the amendment might con- 
fer upon public authorities. Liberal Catholics, like Father John A, 
Ryan, have, Ixnvever, been among the most ardent supporters of the 


-s “Death Boains at Fortv/' The 1937. 
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aiiiondinent. Howcver^ if there should not be sufficient liberal and re- 
form' pressure in the eountiy to- bring about, the -ratification of the 
amendment j the Supreme Court, now that it has 'taken on a: more liberal 
cast, may approve a really effective federal law suppressing child labor. 
The Wages and. Hours Act of 1938 outlaws child labor -on goods sold in 
interstate commerce. 

The Outlook for Capitalism in the' United States 

It is symptomatic of the present weaknesses in the terminal stages , of 
capitalism that various students of the system find a number of defects, 
caeli one j'egarded by the particular school of criticism as adequate to 
imdc^rmine capitalisim Tliurman Arnold, in his Bottlenecks of Business^ 
finds that monopolistic practices, the restriction of output, and the 
maintenance of higli price levels are ruining capitalism. Other econ- 
omists, notably J. IM. Keynes and Alvin H. Hansen, contend that capital- 
ism is being undeniiined because too much profit is saved, as depreciation 
reserves, to be reinvested in the capital plant, which can already turn 
out more goods than can be purchased by tlie masses. They advocate 
great public works projects and a greater diversion of business profits 
into wages. Another scliool, mainly critics of finance capitalism, con- 
tend that capitalism is being hurried to extinction through speculative 
manipulations by corporate management at the expense of absentee 
owziers. Among these writers are Berle and Means, Lewis Corey, John 
T. Flynn, and Max Lowentlial They stress the fundamental antagonism 
between current financial practices and sound business policies. 

Another grouj> of writers, including such strange bedfellows as Stuart 
B. Chase and Herbert Hoover, find that the chief evil of capitalism is 
the enormous waste of the system, both in proctuction and distribution. 
If we could stop w'aste, capitalism might endure for generations. Other 
writers, notably socialist critics, hold that capitalism is doomed mainly 
by the hogging of the national income by the rich at the top of the 
economic pyramid. Tliis results in the restriction of mass purchasing 
power, leading to so-called overproduction and threatening a general 
breakdown of the capitalistic system. Technocratic critics like Walter 
Rautenstrauch believe that capitalism is incompetent today because it 
is directed by the archaic outlook and technique of the money-maker 
tather than by the efficient and economical procedure of the industrial 
engineerv^'* 

Tlie prol)Iems of capitalism seemed to be temporarily solved as a result 
of the stimulation of industrial entei’prise by the preparedness program 
and our entry into tlie second World War. But, in Buenos Aires, back 
in 1936, President Roosevelt himself w^arned against trusting to arma- 
ment industries: 


29 Prohably the eoiii]>rehenrive eritickm of the capitalistic economic system 
m a single volume in John Blair's Seeds o/ DestmcMoUf Coviei, Friede, 1938. 
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We know too that vast armaments are rising on every side and that the work 
of creating them employs men and women by the millions. It is naturaL how- 
ever, for us to conclude that such employment is false employment; that it 
builds no permanent structures and creates no consumers^ goods for the main- 
tenance of a lasting prosperity. We know that nations guilty of these follies 
inevitably face the day when either their weapons of destruction must be used 
against their neighbors, or when an unsound economy, like a house of cards, will 
fail apart. 

Whatever temporaiy stimulus to industry and capitalism may come 
from preparedness and war, it must end when the ^var ceases, accom- 
panied by greatly increased debts and the problem of demobilizing mil- 
lions of soldiers and reabsorbing them in industrial enterprise. More- 
over, there is the grave danger that Avartime regimentation may hold 
over indefinitely into peacetime and give us a permanent system of 
state capitalism which will bring to an end the system of private 
capitalism. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Institution of Property in the Lisht 
of Sociolosy and History 

Basic Definitions and Concepts 

Property is a complicated legal concept and social usage, involving 
both things which are o\yned and the right of ownersliip thereof. And 
there ar(‘ u multiplicity of types of property and modes of property hold- 
ing. The Vnii'crsal DicHonary thus defines property in the sense of the 
right of ]sossessk)n: 

The cxciusiv(‘ right of ])Osstvsing, enjoying, and disposing of anything; owner- 
slii}). It may he a, right iinlimit(‘d in point of duration, and unrestricted in point 
of disposition, or a right limited in duration, as a life interest. 

One of the most famous definitions of property as the right of posses- 
sion is given by Sir Blackstone in his Commentaries on the Laws 

of England: 

The third alTSoIutt* right, inherent in e^T^y Englishman, is that of property; 
which consists in the free use, enjoyment, and disposal of all his acquisitions, 
without any control or diminution, save only by the laws of the land/which are 
extremely w^itrhful in ascertaining and protecting this right. 

Another way of looking at property is to regard it as a thing which is 
(Avned, according to well established property rights. Viewed in this 
sense, ])roperty is defined in the Universal DicHonary as follows: 

That which is held l)y such a right; that which is owned; that to which a 
])crson has the legal title, whether it is in his possession or not. 

A. G. Keller lias pointed out that nearly all forms of property emerge, 
in practical, only when there is competition for possession. For example, 
Rohinson Crusoe had no property until Friday appeared on the scene. 
As Stephen Pfcil observes, ^Thc relation of ownership is not a relation 
betwe(*n the man and the thing but between him and other men, whom 
he excludes from, and to whom he gives, possession. Property is an 
k^xcliisivc^ right and where there are no people to exclude, the right cannot 
existd^ 
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.The great diversity of property concepts, and holdings has been well 
,indicnte4 by Walton. H. Hamilton: , 

Property is a euphonious collocation of letters which serves as a general term 
for the miscellany of equities that persons hold in the commonwealth. A coin, 
a lance, a tapestry, a monastic vow% a yoke of oxen, a female slave, an award of 
alimony, a homestead, a first mortgage, a railroad system, a preferred list and a 
right of contract are all to be discovered within the catholic category. Each of 
these terms, meaningless in itself, is a token or focus of a, sclnaiKcof relationships; 
each has its support in sanction and repute; each is an a^'pcvt of an envclopina; 
culture. A Maori claiming his share of the potato crop, a Semitic patriarch 
tending his flock, a devout abbot lording it vicariously over fertile acres, a Yankee 
captain homeward bound with black cargo, an amateur general swaggering a 
commission he has bought, an adventurous 'speculator selling futures in a grain 
he has never seen and a commissar clothed with high office in a commuiiistic 
state are all men of property. In fact, property is as heterogeneous as the 
societies within which it is found, in idea, it is as cosmopolitan asYhe systems of 
thought by which it is explained.’- 

One fundamental division of property is that between tangible and 
intangible. Tangible property is made up of concrete things — land or 
movable chattels of any type, such as livestock, tools, implements, 
jewelry, or money. Intangible property is constituted mainly of legal 
rights to certain uses and privileges, such as copyrights, patent rights, 
or good“WilL 

Property is also divided into real property and personal property. 
Real property includes land, buildings, and other immovable objects, 
while personal property is made up mainly of movable chattels, such as 
goods, or money. In a broad wmy, the distinction between real and per- 
sonal property is that between immovable and movable objects. As 
Blackstone observes, “Things personal are goods, money, and all other 
movables which may attend the owmer’s person wherever he thinks proper 
to go.” In a largo view of the subject, intangible property is an attenu- 
ated and legalistic phase of pei’scnal property. 

We ordinarily think of property as possessed by an individual, in other 
w’ords, private property. But property concepts and practices are far 
wider than this. Property may -be owned not only by individuals but 
also by groups. In fact, during the greater part of man’s existence, prop- 
erty was owmed by groups of different sizes and types rather than by 
private persons. We ordinarily look upon the various emotions connected 
with property as being of a highly personal sort, but primitive clans and 
tribes, ancient city-states, or contemporary fraternal organizations, may 
have just as specific and passionate notions of property rights as any 
individual miser. 

The average layman regards ownership and possession as essentially 
the same thing, but they are quite different legal concepts. Even lawyers 
fall into error when they hold that ownership is a relation of law and 


’ Article, ^Tropertv/' Encyclopedia of the Sociul Sciences, Macmillan, Vol. 12, pp. 
528-S29. 
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.possession a relation of fact. Ownership means that ' a person has , all 
.the, legal rights which relate to the object owned and that all necessary 
facts exist to support this right' of ownership. In other words, ownership 
is a complex of rights supporting possession, whether actual or not 
In modern law possession means a direct physical relation to the object 
possessed, power over this object, and intent to exclude others from any 
similar contact and power. Viewed broadly, ownership and possession 
are both legal relations, but ownership is more the passive right while 
possession is both a legal right and an active physical fact. 

It is often assumed tliat property is a creature of law but, in reality, 
laws have grown out of pre-existing property practices and usages and 
constitute a rationalissation and perpetuation of social customs relating 
to use and possession. At the same time, law" has tended to legalize and 
stal)ilize such social usages. 

In primitive times, property rights w^ere controlled primarily by custom 
and usage rather than by wnatten ]aw^ But this did not prevent property 
riglits from being often very precise and supported with vigor. In the 
ancient Xear East, private property became w"ell developed, and prop- 
erty rights and usages W"ere embodied in w^ritten law" as w"ell as in custom 
and convention. In the Code of Hammurabi, the great king of Babylonia 
about 2000 B.C., w^e find a most elaborate legal recognition and regulation 
of many kinds of property, with special protection given to various forms 
of emniraets., Tliere seems to be good evidence that the Egyptians may 
have had a <‘Oinj)arable legal code. 

Many of our more important legal concepts in regard to property grew 
out of Roman huv. Fundamental in early Roman law w'as tlic distinc- 
tion betw'een res mmcipiae, or a Roman farm and its equipment, even 
including slaves, and other property, such as merchandise. The res 
maneipiae was regarded as more dignified and important property than 
other holdings, and could only be disposed of by means of a ceremonial 
contract or mancipivin. By including in the basic concept of res man- 
cipiaa both real property and movable chattels, Roman law’ tended to 
blur tlie distinction between real and personal property. Roman law" 
also created the distinction betw’een owmership, or propiietas, and pos- 
session, or dominium. Roman law" envisaged many other subtle legal 
concepts and rights relating to property holdings. 

In medieval law", the distinction betw’een possession and ow"nership wvas 
less distinct, but the differentiation bctw"een real property and chattels 
W’as made more thorough and decisive than it had been in Roman law". 
Real pro])erty could be acquired in most places only by inheritance or 
investiture, both of w"hich w"ere closely controlled by feudal law". Investi- 
ture w-as an elaborate feudal rite, both legal and religious. The inherit- 
ance of property in the Middle Ages usually followTd the principle of 
primogeniture, or inlieritanee by the eldest male heir. The possession 
of real iiroperty in England in the Middle Ages wms guaranteed by the 
right of seisin, which w’as then regarded as the possession of such an 
estate in land as was believed worthy to be held by a free man. In 
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England today tlie possession of a freehold is frequently regarded as the . 
right of seisin._ 

Perhaps the outstanding development in property law since the dawn 
of modern times has been that which clearly distinguishes between real 
and personal property: 

The rnain differences between real and personal property which still exist in 
England are these. (1) In real property there can be nothing more than limited 
ownership; there can be no estate properly so called in personal property, and 
it may be held in complete ownership. There is nothing corresponding ' to an 
estate-tail in personal property; words which in real property would create an 
estate-tail will give an absolute interest in personalty. A life-interest may, 
however, be given in personalty, except in articles quae ipsa usu consummuntur. 
Limitations of personal property, equally with those of real property, fall within 
the rule against perpetuities. (2) Personal property is not subject to various 
incidents of jeal property, such as rent, dower or escheat. (3) On the death of 
the owner intestate real property descends to the heir; personal property is 
divided according to the Statute of Distributions. (4) Ptcal property as a 
general rule must be transferred by deed; personal property does not need so 
solemn a mode of transfer. (5) Contracts relating to real property must be 
in writing by the Statutes of Frauds, 29 Car. ILc.3,s.4; contracts relating to 
personal property need only be in writing when it is expressly so provided by 
statute as, for instance, in the cases falling under s.l7 of the Statute of Frauds. 
(6) A will of lands need not be proved, but a will of personalty or of personal 
and real property together must be proved in order to give a title to those claim- 
ing under it. (7) Defuses of real estate fall as a rule within the Mortmain 
Acts ; bequests of personal property, other than chattels real, are not within the 
act. (8) Mortgages of real property need not generally be registered ; mortgages 
of personal property for the most part require registration under the Bills of 
Sale Acts.^ 

In the last half-century there have been revolutionary alterations in 
l)oth the law and concepts of property rights, especially in the United 
States. These have been associated chiefly -with the rise of corporations, 
the holding-company, and the speculative practices of finance capitalism. 
As a revsult of these clevclopments, ownership of much of American business 
has been divorced from control and management, and those who liave 
been vested with control through legal legerdemain have been able to 
ride roughshod over the owners of securities. 

During this recent period — chiefly since 1870 — a sweeping legal revo- 
lution also took place with respect to property. Property rights have 
come to bd looked upon as sacred. Therefore, those w’ho'had any special 
vested practice, interest, or privilege attempted to identify it with prop- 
(‘]‘ty and thus secure for it impregnable legal defense. This led to an 
enormous — indeed, absurd — extension of the property concept in law. 
8uch things as monopoly, factory codes, sales practices, working condi- 
tions, the open-shop, immunity frpm taxation, and so on, were taken un- 
der tlie cloak of property and were given special protection by the courts. 

“James IVilliams, article, ^Tersona] Property/’ Encyclopcdm BHtannica, 11th Ed., 
VoL 21, p. 256. Bee also Charles Gore (Ed.L Property: Duties and Rights 

Macmillan, 1932, Chap. VUI. 
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Some Psychological Foundations of Property 

A wido-b'pread notion prevails even among sonic professional psycliolo- 
gists that tlie property emotions and practices of mankind rest upon a 
definite acquisitive or property imtinct, which not only dominates man- 
kind Ijiit is also to be found among lower forms of life, sucli as insects, 
birds, rodents, and apes. Such psychologists as William jMcDoiigall, 
W. IT. IL Rivers, and others have supported this tlicory by citing tiie 
foraging activities of tlie bees, wasps and ants, their accumulation of food, 
and their })uilding of nests. Similar traits among birds and rodents are 
further atidiiced to sup|)ort the instinct theory of the origins of property. 

Perhaps the most convincing exposure of this instinct hypothesis is the 
book. Properly: A Study in Social Psychology, by Ernest Beaglehole, an 
aide English psychologist. He investigated thoroughly all the evidence 
usually brought forth to support the idea of a so-called property or 
ac(|uisitive instinct among insects, birds, and animals and concludes that 
this evidence does not vindicate an}^ such interpretation." With respect 
to the insects, Beaglehole concludes that: 

If such accunnilatlng activity (in one case, to repeat, the provisioning of the 
individual nest, in the other case, foraging for food and other objects of value 
to the hive and nesti must be litted into a limited classification of instincts of 
the McDougall ty]>e it is far more reasoiialdy and scientifically subsumed by an 
instinct of ‘nutriiioif or "food-gathering' than by an instinct of "acquisition/ or 
even, jierhaiis, a inodihcation or extension of an ‘instinct of hunting.'*^ 

Among birds, food accumulation is the exception rather than the rule, 
and the collection of materials other than those used for food or nests is 
found only among rare and very intelligent birds. Tlie defense of a mate, 
young, or a nest is related more closely to sex, nutrition, building drives, 
and parental ini})iilses than to any acquisitive instinct. Beaglehole con- 
cludes: ""These facts take on a legitimate and larger meaning only when 
tliie\" are considered within a configuration which comprise a total activity 
directed towards the satisfaction of sexual and parental impulses.^’ 

The same sort of reasoning applies to the evidence with respect to an 
acquisitive instinct among animals. Insofar as animals accumulate and 
defend, it is only because the objects that they do accumulate and defend 
satisfy general life desires. As Beaglehole puts it: "The psychological 
origin of property is based on the mental and material appropriation of 
those ol.)jects which are necessary for the satisfaction of those s])eeific 
instincts subserving the more fundamental needs of the organism.^'"*’ 

In short, the tendency to acquire and defend objects by insects, birds, 
and animals rests upon a complex set of drives to satisfy life needs rather 
tluin upon any s|>ecific instinct of acquisition. Beaglehole concludes then 

riV./MaraiillaB, 1932, Chaps, ikiv. ' 

^ Ibid,, p, 62. , , . , 
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that tliere is no instinct of acquisition to be found in forms of organic 
life lower than man and that the resemblance between the acquisitive 
behavior of man and of other lower forms of life is wholly superficial. 
There is no organic^ psychological, or historical link between the accumu- 
lating tendencies of lower forms of animal life and the acquisitive be- 
liaidor of iiiaii. This is also the opinion of Professor Hamilton, wlio says 
that suspicious analogue alone enables man to find property in the 
animal kingdom.’’ 

After investigating the rise of property drives among men Beaglehole 
is also convinced that what w'e find in mankind is socially conditioned 
acquisitive behavior and not an acquisitive instinct: 

The roots of acquisitive behaviour are to be found in the primitive impulse 
to grasp and to handle in the interests of the fundamental needs; collecting 
behaviour is a habit complex whereby, on the one hand, the undisciplined and 
noil-regimented character of the child’s impulses is organized into a compact 
body of interests through play activities and participation in a social group; and 
on the other hand, in conformity with group values, with developing intellectiial 
interests.* 

With adults in well developed society acquisitive behavior is motivated 
not only by the immediate needs of the organism but by many complex 
factors of a psychological and cultural nature: 

The dominant motives to wealth accumulation would thus seem to be prudence, 
the love of family, the desire for social esteem and invidious distinctions founded 
on wealth, and lastly, desire for power, and the aggressive control of others. 
The desire for economic goods, therefore, the response to the bribe of wf^alth, is 
always complex.^ It is a value suppoiied by a strongly organized system of 
sentiments and interests, the joint product of the interaction of impulse and 
emotion with the economic culture patterns of the material and social environ- 
ment. So important, however, is this group patterning that it is hardly unfair 
to say that man is acquisitive because his environment makes him so.*^ 

We may, therefore, conclude that the drive to accumulate property is 
a complex one, which does not rest on any simple instinct of acquisition. 
There seems no valid support for the existence of any such instinct in man 
or other living beings. The impulse to accumulate, use, and own things 
is a complicated sentiment, involving everything from the grasping of 
the babe at warm and familiar objects to the lust for emulation and 
prestige on the part of '^economic royalists” in our era of finance capi- 
talism. 

Property Drives in the Light of Psychology, 
Ethnology, and Sociology 

In addition to satisfying some basic requirements of life, property 
values are conditioned by the social and cultural setting. Things are 
valuable in proportion to the esteem placed upon them in aii}^ culture. 


^ Beaglehole, op. cit., p. 281. 
8 Ibid^, p. 308. 
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When culture diaiigeSj property usages, and values are likely to undergo 
a comparable transformation: 

From the point of view of social theory,. after allowance i.-s made for this yoii- 
eeption of the pst’chological minimum, one must argue that property is neither 
unchanging nor iiidofcasible. It is, in reality, an instrunient, expedient or con- 
vention, adaptable and Changing in accordance with varying needs (just as is any 
expedifait), and must ])e so changed, if needs are to be satisfied, in confoniiity 
with tiiC‘ requirements of a dynamic society. The truth of this statement gains 
support- from even tlie most cursory glance at the history of Western Europe. 
This history shows \'ery clearly a gradual development in the culture patterning 
of property valuers.'' 

A. G. Keller also emphasizes the fact that the property interest is 
sliarply conditioned I>y the relative group esteem for the objects in ques- 
tion and by the utility which these objects possess in any particular cul- 
ture: 

Cewtain things may be desirable as property to some people and not to others; 
for instancf', the iron and coal deposits in America did not interest the Indians 
at. all, though tho\' now form properties of great desirability and value. The 
E'^kinio who trarhal some fine furs for a handful of wet matches with red sticks, 
was eager to own what the white man was just about to throw away as useless.-^^^ 

A particularly bi'illiant and impressive statement of the cultural de- 
termination of property values is provided by Professor Hamilton; 

The mark of a ])articular society always attaches to a property. An owmer 
is concerned with trinket, vineyard or power, not for wdiat it is in itself, but for 
what the community allows him to extract from it. In one society a string of 
scalj>s are a bailge of honor, in another a mere reminder of the- w-ays of savages. 
The tou<‘h of superstition gives value to a rabbit’s foot, the bone of a reputed 
saint and Dr. tWseman’s Panacea-for-Everyill; at the coming of science their 
places are taken by the test tube and the guinea pig. The march of invention 
subdues waste land with diy farming, converts a flash of lightning into a great 
industry, and keeps the entnlogue of natural resources in perpetual flux. In one 
age a moral revolution outlaws the theater, in another it consigns the traflic in 
alcoholic Ixn'erages to oblivion. Under industrialism the fact of property is as 
fresh as the morning newspaper, the ticker tape and the latest judicial iitterance.^^ 

The powerful social and cultural conditioning of property values may 
1)0 illustrated in greater detail. Vanity is a very important source of the 
property desire. In primitive society, most things, from personal orna- 
ments to wives, arc likeh" to be esteemed not only for their utility or magic 
potency but also for tlie prestige which they may confer. This vanity 
drive lias continued, and in its modern manifestation it has been made 
the suf)j(!ct of sardonic analysis by Thorstein Veblen and other wufiters 
interested in llio social psychology of our contemporary leisure classes. 
One of our present day plutocrats may get much the same satisfaction 
out of a marble castle on Long Island that the savage secures from his 

Beaglehole, op. cU.^p. 317.^ 

A. G. Keller, SlarUng Polniis in Social Science, Ginn, 1925, p. 82, 

Hamilton, loc at, p. 520. 
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string of shells. . '‘'Diamond Jim” Brady was motivated by much the, 
same sentiments which promoted the lavish personal adornment , of King 
Liiernus of the ancient Gauls. 

The possessiveness exhibited by males with respect to their women 
arises from psychologically complex motives. The desire for women is 
supported not only by sex requirements and by their utility in the hoiise- 
iiold, but also by sentiments of affection, fear of loss, jealousy, self-love 
or egotism. Even polygyny, or the possession of many wives, rests as 
much upon vanity and prestige as upon the lasciviousness of the sheik. 

Property is accumulated and prized as much because it bestows power 
and prestige upon the possessor as for its practical utility. This applies 
even to a utilitarian matter such as the accumulation of food. It is com- 
mon among primitive peoples to find food accumulated and displayed 
beyond any capacity for consumption, because this display of excess food 
demonstrates prestige and superior rank. Even ornaments are as defi- 
nitely related to the desire for social prestige as to any aesthetic impulse 
or personal pride of the wearer. Expensive and unusual adornment gives 
evidence that the wearer is a person of social importance and liigh rank. 

The possession of land is usually regarded as a precmiinent example 
of utilitarian motivation, but it is a far more complex matter than this. 
It rests also upon tradition, association with the family past, and aesthetic 
achievement. Indeed, considered in the large, the desire to possess land 
is a complex sentiment rather than a direct utilitarian impulse: 

Over and above means of subsistence and the fulfilment of social obligations 
one must recognize the large part that other psychological factors play in the 
formation of values in lanci. Aesthetic appreciation, memories of former years, 
tribal battles, sacred practices, memories of home and family — in fact all those 
interests which are the resultant of the interplay of social sympathy with tradi- 
tional teaching and aesthetic emotion combine to create a sentiment of ownership 
for the land.^'^ - 

Religion has been a profound influence in creating property values 
and sentiments: Primitive magic has an especially powerful effect. Not 
only is magic force supposed to reside in various amulets and other ob- 
jects, giving rise to that religious concept we know” as fetishism, but 
one V: personality is supposed to project itself into the objects he pos- 
sesses and uses. Hence it is unsafe to seize or use the possessions of 
others, lest this magic potency do one harm. It was this .notion -which, 
in part, underlay the idea of burial wnth one’s possessions. This elimi- 
nated the danger of having any survivor use them wdth disastrous results. 
Wealth also enabled the possessor to feel more certain of a satisfactory 
existence in the w”orId to come, for it enabled him to gain the assistance 
of medicine men and priests in utilizing the aid of supernatural po-wers. 
Benefactions for holy causes were supposed to be particularly potent in 
assuring immortal bliss. Indeed, in the later Middle Ages, wealthy per- 
sons were assumed to be able to purchase partial imnumity from damna- 


3 '• Beaglehole, op. oil., pp. 154-455. 
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This stimulated the notorious sale of indulgences.. The power of 
weaiili (wcr coiitein|)orary religion has stimulated many sociological and 
economic studies and powerful social novels, an example of which is 
Winstcm Chiircliiirs The Inside of the Cup, 

One can multiply indefinitely these illustrations of the way in which 
social, |)sychologieal and ethnographical factors influence property values 
and usages, but tliose we have given will suffice to demonstrate the 
assertion tiiat property motives are extremely complex and are sweep- 
ingly altered in tlie course of social evolution. Those who wish further 
information may consult tlie third and fourth chapters of Sumner's Folk- 
irajjs, and the mo3‘e detailed treatment in the Science of Society by 
Sumner and Kellerd*” 

Some Outstanding Phases of the History of Property 

Property in Primitive Society. The nature of property usages and 
holdings in primitive society has been a subject of much controversy 
One school of ethnolcgy aiicl sociology has sought to demonstrate that in 
primitive society we always find a system of communism, wliere all prop- 
erty is held in common by various social groups, such as clans and tribes. 
Another school of thought, chiefly concerned with upholding the dogma 
of the sanctity of private property, has combatted this notion of primi- 
tive communism l>y contending that private property has been the rule 
in primitive as well as in historic cultures. 

Neither tlie thesis of complete communism in primitive society nor the 
opposed dogma of the universality of private holdings among primitive 
men accords with the facts. While eommimal holdings certainly pre- 
dominated in primitive life, there waas plenty of private property, extend- 
ing oven to abstruse types of intangible rights. Often in the case of 
what passes for communal ownership it w^as communal possession and 
use rather than strict communal ownership. There was a rather general 
trend during primitive times from communal to family holding, and 
movable objects usually became private propjerty: 

Although it is difficult to find among primitive peoples complete approach to a 
commimistic grouping of society, yet it is equally erident that various factors 
converge to bring about a fairly equable distribution of wealth within the enlarged 
family group, the elan, or the tribe. Even in the higher grade agricultural 
societies, where we first find the phenomena accompanying the differentiation of 
classes, the rise of nobles and chiefs, we find evidence for the existence of group 
]>attcrns which stress the social approval of generosity, of giving rather than 
kee])ing, and which thus promote equality of wealth. Culture patterns may 
sfT<‘ss tiic virtue of liberality; or the glory accruing to the group through tempo- 
rary possession of Kida objects of incalculable value. And human nature does 
not rel;>cl It moulds its individualism into conformity with social ways of acting, 
its sentiments of ownership to group patterns of behaviour. The result is society 
without almormal acquisitiveness, without clear-cut communism but co-operative, 


Espmally Vol I, Part I 
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combining, tbrougli its customs, individual initiative with a not unequal dis- 

tribution of wealth.^"’ 

This general point of view is supported by the eminent etlinologisty 
Professor Robert H. Lowie, in his chapter on ''Property'^ in his notable 
Primitive Society: 

It follows from the foregoing that we cannot content ourselves with a blunt 
alternative: commimism versus individualism. A people may be communistic as 
regards one type of goods, yet recognize separate ownership with respect to other 
forms of property. Further, the communistic principle may hold not for the 
entire political unit of however high or low an order but only within the con- 
fines of a much smaller or differently constituted class of individuals, in which 
case there will be indeed collectivism but not communism in the proper sense 
of the term. These points must be kept in mind when siirv^eying successively 
the primitive law of immovable and movable property, of immaterial wealth 
and of inheritance.^ 

In dealing with property in primitive society one must remember that 
we have no evidence of property usages among any very early type of 
men. Existing savages, and peoples who lived just before the dawn of 
history, represent relatively recent stages of human culture. Man 
had passed througli nearly a million years of experience before he reached 
the stage of culture represented by, let us say, the American Indians at 
the time of the discovery of America. So, wlicn we talk about property 
among primitive peoples, wc do not mean early primitive peoples but 
those living in a relatively late and advanced state of primitive culture. 

In a rough way, the extent and fixity of ])rivate property increased as 
man passed from the hunting period, through pastoral life, to agriculture. 
But tliere were plenty of private property rights in the hunting period 
and a good deal of communal control and use of property after agriculture 
appeared. 

In the so-called hunting and fishing stage of culture — the economy of 
collectors — hunting and fishing lands were normally owned or controlled 
by the whole social group, while individuals owned their own weapons 
and tools. The ownership of the latter, rested, as we have seen, on magi- 
cal as 'well as ultilitarian grounds. But not even hunting grounds were 
alwjuys communally owned. Among tlie Veddas of Ceylon, for example, 
private property rights in hunting lands were so specific that a man did 
not dare to hunt even on his brother's land without permission. 

Among peoples living in the pastoral period, wimt wc usually find is 
communal owmership of the pasture land and private ownership of live- 
stock, though often this owmership of livestock is vested in the family 
rather than in the individual members. 

The appearance of agriculture promoted a marked development of 
private ownership. This "was due to the fact that land had to be cleared 

Beagleliolo, op, cif,, p. 237. 

op, c/7., Liveright PubUshing Corporation, 1920, p. 210. For moro cJotail 
on primitive j^rop/'rtv. sec M- J. Herskovits, The Economic Life of Priinitive Pcoplcfi, 
Knopl 1940. Part IV,' 
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for' tilliiigj and those, who cleared and cultivated it were loath, to .sur- 
render the p.rodiict of their effort to the community: 

It is when we eoine to tillage that the typical property-system as 'respects land 
undergoes a decided change. ... Under agriculture the whole situation as 
respects land is altered. It is still the product of the land rather than the land 
itsch" that is tiie object of desire; but now some small areas of land are better 
than others, Vvliercas on the himting and herding stages there was small choice 
’oetween limited plots. One piece of tillage-land is, perin-ips, naturally more 
ftTtile tiian another, even though the two are small and lie side by side. But 
tillage-land must generally have been improved, by being cleared of trees and 
underbrush and otherwise prepared for pitivation, and sometimes enriched with 
a sties, fish, or other fertilizer. When this has been done, the holder of such land 
is not willing to glv(j it up for any other piece; especially if the ground contains 
.-eed which he has planted, does it become a special and individual thing, of 
which he wants the* private monopoly.^" 

"With the coming of agriculture the old communal system of ownership 
did not wdiolly disappear. Waste laud, used for pasturage, almost always 
remained under comniiinal ownership. There wars also often a communal 
control of tilled land, tliough there Avas a definite tendency towards the 
growth of family or indixddual ownership of cultivated plots. In the 
agricultural period, private property in animals and tools wars the usual 
thing. Among advanced primitive peoples w'e often find that the land 
is regarded as the “ehief^s land’^ or the /‘'king’s land.^^ In this way, the 
ground was ])repared for the transition from primitive to historical cul- 
ture. Xn the early stages of tlie latter we tisually find that the land wars, 
in legal theoi-y, in the possession of the monarcli and distributed among 
his followers. 

In primitive society we find that movable objects of real or supposed 
utility, sueli as weapons, tools, and animals, w^ere most frequently otvned 
by families or individuals. Private property was the rule in this area of 
human possession. The elements of magic, utility, convenience, and 
pride all combined to stimulate the growth of private ownership: 

III g(‘nera] it may be said that among primitive peoples in regard to the 
ownership of impleiuents, weapons and lanti, what is acquired or made by a 
man or woman by personal exertion is regarded as his or her private property. 
Similar]}^ what is acquired or made through combined labour of a group is Ui?tial!y 
the cmninon property of the individuals forming the group. 

The psychological elements involved in a sentiment of ownership supporting 
jiroperty, the acquisition of which has involved the mixing of labour, are not far 
to seek. In the making of a tool or weapon or a house there is the satisfaction 
of the impulse to construction; in the decoration or' carving of the implement 
there is aesthetic pleasure and joy in good craftsmanship. Memory of the energy, 
lime and labour spent in fashioning the tool from raw materials strengthens the 
tVdings of satisfaction at having produced something of this tliat is useful or 
beaut ifiil ami ptuliaps lioth. Since an object of this nature may be envied or 
prai>ed b\' other members of the group, the sentiments grouped round the self 
are proportionately strengthened and reinforce in their turn those feelings 
esaured about the newly created object. ... 

Keller, SiariiNg Points in SctmeHf Gmn, pp. 81^87. 
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, Factors of utility, raritj^, durability and incorporation of skill are by no means 
the sole and only determinants of value and desire for possession. Other, and 
perhaps more potent, factors are the outcome of motives grouped round the drive 
of vanity, the desire for social recognition, and the fact that value is often the 
outcome of what, for want of a better term, I may call diistoric sentimentalism.^ 

Women, as well as men, frequently owned movable objects in primitive 
times. This was especially the case w^here, as among the Iroquois, -women 
occupied a position of unusual prestige and power. 

An especially striking refutation of the idea that property notions and 
rights are only slightly developed among primitive peoples is afforded by 
the extensive evidence of incorporeal property and intangible rights.^'* 
Among these intangible property rights, usually the possession of indi- 
viduals, are such things as songs, magic formulas and incantations, local 
legends, poems, the right to make carvings and other ornamental works, 
religious rites, ceremonial privileges, the cultivation of sacred herbs, and 
the revelation of visions. Among some primitive peoples -we find notions 
and usages identical wdth our concept of copyrights and patent rights. 

Property in the Ancient Near East. With the so-called dawn of history 
in the ancient Near East property usages and rights were embodied in 
formal legislation and enforced by the absolutism of the ancient mon- 
archs. These early historic civilizations of the Near East wmre built upon 
the ruins of primitive culture, which was brought to an end by many 
centuries of wars of conquest. The monarchs who ruled over the new 
states usually claimed the formal owmership of the land and embodied 
their claim in laws and proclamations. But they gave out the land to 
their followers in the form of gifts and leases wliich conferred most of 
the salient points of owmership of private property. The chief limitation 
was that very often such lands could not be disposed of with the same 
degree of freedom that prevails under a system of complete private 
ownership. 

There were many changes in the property system in the course of the 
history of ancient Egypt.-''^ In the Old Kingdom we find a hangover 
of primitive customs. There -^^as a persistence of communal owmership 
fff land along wdth private owmership of flocks and tools. In the crafts, 
private owmership of tools wms the normal .thing. As the kings grew^ 
stronger, they tended to assert their owmership over all the land of Egypt 
and to give it out in leaseholds. But the nobles wmre able to dispose of 
such hbldings if they obtained the king^s consent. 

This situation of formal legal ownership of all lands by the Pharaoh, 
its subsequent redistribution to nobles, and the freedom of the latter to 
dispose of their holdings wdth royal permission continued wdth no im- 
portant changes in principle throughout the Middle Kingdom and the 
Empire, The Egyptian priesthood owmed vast sections of the best land 


^8 Beaglehole, op. cii.f pp. 147, 183. 

^®Lowie, op. cit., pp. 235 ff., and Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 348 ff. 
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of Epiypt. Tliis was owned under a communal religious set-up and . was 
relati.vely free from royal interference, except in the case of the strongest 
monarchs. It might be pointed out, in passing, that the priests were 
the largest, slave owners in ancient Egypt. 

In the earliest days of ancient 'Mesopotamia — the Sumerian era— we 
find., well-developed property rights, both communal and private: 

in Sue.H'f and Akkad, from the earliest times, property in land was vested in 
individuals, or in social groups; pre*Sargonic deeds of sale afford precious evi- 
<lenee for this. The ttauples had their fields and their orchards; the ishakkits 
wiff^ and children their private lands. The little house of the poor man was not 
aiways immune from the greed of the rich, and his mother's plot was too often 
]}limdt‘red Ijv tii(‘ priest. Already, apparently, the prince rewarded his faithful 
servants by grants of land, either in perpetuity, or simply in usufruct.-^ 

In Babylonia, the king theoretically owned much of the land and gave 
it out, as had the Egyptian Pharaoh, to his loyal followers. Both the 
city-sttite.s and individuals owned land. Weapons, tools, and implements 
w(‘r(‘ usually owned ]n*ivately by all tliose who had the means to obtain 
them. Only those too poor to provide their own movable objects pooled 
tlieir resources and owned them eommunally. The Code of Hammurabi 
distinguished between private property^' and ilkti possessions. The latter 
were gi'anted by the king as a reward for public services, and could not 
be sciztal, mortgaged, or sold except after the fulfillment of required duties 
and with royal (‘onsent. Even the disposition of private property was 
restricted by family rights and, as a rule, could be alienated onl}" for 
debt. The high value ]nit upon property rights in the Code of Ham- 
murabi is d<‘ni(mst rated by tlie severe penalties imposed for the violation 
of contract. 

In Assyria, there was both communal and private ownership of land. 
Tlie cities (Ttcn owned vast rural properties and leased or sold them tc 
private individuals. Frequently, large farms were owned by several 
individuals or families. Assyrian legislation was particularly strict with 
respect to boundary rights. xA man dishonestly moving his boundary, if 
discovered, was compelled to make restitution of three times the area 
taken, to be whipped, and to work for a month for the king without pay. 
He might also be mutilated. 

The Hebrew ideas of property emphasized the principle of social justice, 
stressed the fact that man is the ‘^steward of God” in all that he holds, 
and held that property should be so used as to }‘)roraote tlie good both of 
the owner and his group.*- 

Property in Greece and Home, Homeric society in ancient Greece 
represented a transition from primiti%-c to liistoric culture, and there was 
a definite tendency to^vards the increase of private ownership of land: 

We are in a lime when groups of the patriarchal type, smaller families, and 
isolated individuals all exi.-t together, when collective ownership continues to 

L. Delaporte, M erntpotaniiHj Knopf, J925,, p. 101. 
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f‘xi?t by the side of personal ownership, when vast estates are snrroiiiided by 
.inediiiin-sized fields and small plots, and when movable wealth allows industry 
to put in a timid appearance/-^^ 

In early Attica, a family system of land ownership predominated but 
individual ownership w^as already making strong headway. In the 
Periclean period in Athens, the formal system which prevailed was one 
of private property, under the general control and supervision of Athens: 

This, at bottom, was the principle which governed ownership. Property 
belonged to the individual, under the control of the city. Tliere was neither 
commiinism nor anarch}'. The maintenance of each in what belonged to him, 
under conditions determined by the law — no system could be imagined more 
favourable to society. All goods were at the disposal of the State without 
belonging to it slavishly, and its demands detracted nothing from the pride or 
activity of the citizen.-*^ 

The state owned most of the mines and quarries, though they fre- 
quently leased out such public domains to private concerns in the form 
of “concessions.’^ Private property in both lands and tools predominated. 
The laws governing tlie transmission of estates encouraged the division 
of medium and small estates, until farms frequently became so small that 
they could not support the owners. Great estates were built up on the 
ruins of small holdings by a process something like that in which the 
Roman latifmidia were created upon the ruins of the old Roman free- 
holds. 

There was some capitalism in Athens, but it bore little resemblance 
to that of modern times. Piracy and trade w-ere put upon essentially 
the same ethical plane. The slowness with which money was able to 
assert itself as a form of property is revealed by the general opposition 
to the taking of interest. All interest vras branded as usury whatever 
the rate charged. 

The situation presented by Sparta was an unusual one.“® Sparta was 
one of the first totalitarian states. Its social system was essentially one 
of military socialism. The highest class in Sparta were the so-called 
Spartiates. The}?' were strictly organized according to the system of 
military sociali>sm. They occupied the so-called civic lands of Sparta, 
which were divided into equal entailed and inalienable family estates. 
There w^as equality of land holding and taxes. These estates Avere trans- 
mitted through the system of primogeniture. The estates were cultivated 
by helots, who were legally servile, but w^ere often fairly well off in a 
material sense. They bore a certain resemblance to the medieval serf. 
The other free class in Sparta were the so-called Perioeci They were 
both fanners and city industrialists. , They were not subjected to the 
regimentation of military socialism, though they might often bo called 
upon for military service in time of emergency. They owned their 

Gustave Glotz, Ancient Greece at Worh^ Knopf, 1926, p. 11. 
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own fc^bops, toolt^, lands, and herds. Their .property was alienable and 
eoidd be disposed of with relative freedom. 

In early Roiiiej agrieiiltiiral property was iisiially regarded as sacred."'^^ 
Agrieiiitiire. was as iiiueh a phase of religious life as of economic activity. 
In the earliest days there was mueli common landowning with private 
property in licrds and iiiiplements. The cities owned much land and city 
ownershi}') 4hM slowly. When a city conquered adjoining lands it par- 
celed out tl'iis area among citizens. 

Ill t!ie days of the kings and the early Republic we find a form of patri- 
archal agrarian life^ in which eaclb family owned a .little plot of land 
called an heredimn. containing a little less than two acres. When Rome 
emiquered the Italian peninsula some of the conquered land w^as sold out- 
right to private individuals. The rest was retained as public land which 
(he ^(ate renit‘d oui to })rivate cultivators, either Roman citizens or coii- 
quena.l pcMijdes. 

This conf|uesi of Italy and the subsequent conquest of the Mediter- 
raniaan world hy Poane gradually brought to an end the era of small land- 
luddc'iv. IMany Roman fanners were killed off in war and the wealthy 
{dement whieh survived and liad profited by war bought up the land and 
creaie«| (lie givai estates or latijiindia. This disappearance of a nation 
of small landowners and free men is regarded by historians as the lead- 
ing cause of the dcadiiie of Roman power. 

(dainiali'^iii and monetary projUTty developed iniicli further- in Rome 
than tlay slid in Ureeee, There wore two main tyjms of capitalists: 
il') those* who work(‘d for tlu! government as tax-collectors and on public 
works, ami 4 21 oi'dinary inisinessmen. Great fortunes grew up, some of 
whiHi wt‘r(' (‘retit(Ml by methods exactly paralleling our modern rackets 
Gra>sus, in fa.H , may fairly be regarded as the father of flu* arson racket. 

In the Roman Emint'c the masses were generally dispossessed, whether 
in city or {Hainiry. In the city, they usually lived on public largesse in 
the kmii of '‘breadi-and-cireuses.’^ In the country, they sank to tlie level 
of serfs in tlu* so-callcil colonate. In neither ease did tliey have any 
private possi*s>ions wortliy of the name. The middle class was gradually 
ruined by ilu* taxaiitai sj^stem. Those who had ])roperty were chiefly a 
few great landholders, tvho defied most of the laws and dodged their 
obligations to tlie state. The army tvas owned by tlic state and lived in 
a condition which may be regarded as military socialism. 

Propniij in Ihe Middle Ages. It w’-as long I'xtpiilar to find in early 
Gei'inan suedely a system of complete communism in landholding. But 
today mcjst up-to-date historians doubt, that there was much outriglit 
communui tnwiership of arable lands. It appears that tlie pasture ami 
woodland were (uvned l>y the community at large, but cultivated land was 
only subject to {*ommimal control like the medieval manor. Each free 
cultivator had a right to the land he worked and to its products, though 


Honiau propr-rty, see' Paul Louis, Ancient Rome at Work, Knopf, 1927, 
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he did not own it nor could he 'dispose of it. ■ Private or family ownership 
of weapons, tools, and herds seems to have been the rule.^‘ 

In theory, Christianity favored communal property, and the Apostolic 
Christians set up a sort of primitive comniimism, while awaiting the ex- 
pected second coming of Christ. Monastic communities for some time 
supported a communal system of landholding. Stress was laid on the 
dangers of accumulating too much private property, lest one become ab- 
sorbed with this world's goods and neglect the exercises essential to insure 
salvation in the w’orld to come. Jesus had warned that, where a man’s 
treasure is, there also will his heart be. Wealth and property were to be 
used only to supply elemental human needs, to glorify God, and to support 
the Church. But this noble theory soon evaporated under tlie stress of 
practical conditions ill medieval life. 

Land was far and away the most important type of property since the 
civilization w^as overwhelmingly rural. The only person wlio might be 
regarded as an outright owner of land was the king, or the superior feudal 
loid who w^as not obligated to any overlord. But it was not ■uncommon 
in the Middle Ages for even a king to hold land under obligations to some 
feudal lord. The possession of land, knowm as the fief, was bestoived 
by the practice of investiture. It was normally passed on through primo- 
geniture, in order to keep the fief intact. But each fief carried respon- 
sibilities to the overlord, such as military service or money payments. 
If these obligations were not met, the overloi'd could, if he were strong 
enough, dispossess the holder of the fief. A feudal lor<l was normally 
invested wuth a fief as reward for military services already rendered. 

The agricultural system of the Middle Ages revolved about the manor, 
which might be roughly regarded as the fief viewed in its economic 
aspects.--^ A part of the manor — the demesne — was cultivated for the 
lord by his serfs, and he received all the produce thereof. The rest of 
the manor, known as land held in villeinage, w'as under communal con- 
trol, but eacli serf had the right to cultivate certain sections of tliis area 
and get the produce thereof. The serfs usually owned their own animals 
and tools, but they generally had to pool these and use them in a cooper- 
ative manner to carry on farming operations. Even their labor was not 
their own, since they had to give approximately half their time for free 
work on the lord’s demesne. They could not dispose of their land, but 
neither could they be thrown off the land. Flour mills and -ofher needed 
institutions -were supplied by tlie lord, and the serfs i)aid for their use. 

The Churcli entered actively into the feudal landholding s^^stem. 
Bishops and abbots might be great feudal landlords. Tlie vast tracts 
of land owned by the monasteries were usually coinmiuiaily owned. 
They might be worked by the monks, but monastic* lands were also 
frequently cultivated by serfs under conditions very similar to those 
which existed on secular manors. 
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111 the few towns the property was held .chiefly by the masters of the 
gilds. In the craft, gilds, the^shops andbools were usually, privately owned 
by individual gild masters, though .journeymen frequently owned their 
own to(i!s. Tli(^ control of medieval towns over town buildings, fortifica- 
tions, and military enterprise resembled urban socialism. The most ex- 
tensivf^ control of |:>roperty by medieval towns was manifested by organ- 
izations of merchants----particularly the Hanseatic League, which included 
various c'ommercial cities in Germany and northern Europe and main- 
tained a great merchant marine, trading stations, a navy, and an army. 

As in ancient Greece, tlie idea of monetary property and property rights 
made progress slowly. There was sharp limitation on all forms of specu- 
lation. All interest was regarded as usury and was forbidden except in 
the ease of Jews, who, by special dispensation, acted as bankers and 
moneylenders. 

Though tlie Church praised poverty as a leading Christian virtue and 
warned against absorption with earthly goods, it was actually the largest 
single property holder in the Aliddle Ages. While it held its lands and 
other property'as steward of Christ,” it maintained its property with 
as great pride and tenacity as any secular owner. However, the Church 
su})ported the policy, in tlieory at least, of using property for the public 
good, mid eonciemned as sinful most of the policies now universally fol- 
lowed uud{‘r capitalism to get profits and accumulate property. More- 
over, the rise of tlie Franciscans and tlie mendicant friars in the later 
Middle Ages revived once more the Cliristian eulogy of poverty.-'’ 

In short, the IMiddle Ages represented a reversion to a predominant^ 
communal economy and extensive limitations of private pi'operty. It 
has been not inaccurately observed that in the Middle Ages the property 
system rested more upon personal and legal relationships than it did upon 
dear title to ownership. But, as medievalism wore on, the communal 
aspect and relationship system tended to give way slowly before the 
inroads of private enterprise. 

Property in Early Modern Times After the Commercial Revolution 
With the rise of modern times we pass from the medieval system, where 
property rested more upon personal and functional relationships than 
upon absolute ownership, to a situation in which complete private prop- 
erty in land, movables, and business accessories became the rule. And 
the political and legal system gave nearly complete recognition and pro- 
tection to these remarkable extensions of private property concepts and 
practices, making it what some economic historians call the “proprietary 
period” in the evolution of property. 

It must be remcunlx'red that modern economic institutions did not come 
with the same rai>idity to all the countries of Euro|:je. They appeared 
first in luighmd and the Low Countries, In some parts of Europe, espe- 
cially eastern and wntral Europe, the feudal s\'stem, the manor, and the 
gilds litigeretl, in differing degrees of consistency, for generations or cen- 
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turies. There the property relationships of tlie Middle Ages liimg over 
with slight cdiange. Atdiere the new economic setup was realized, thor- 
oughgoing private ownership of land was established, whetlier in large 
estates created by enclosing the scattered strips of tlie medieval manor, 
or in the lesser holdings of tlie squires and small farmei's. The com- 
munal system of tlie medieval manor was wiped out and the serfs became 
either peasant workers for wages or, less frequently, small proprietors. 
In almost every case those who owned the land also owned the 'imple- 
ments and tools necessary to cultivate it. 

Ill the realm of industry, private ownersliip became nearly universal 
in western Europe. The gild system was replaced by tlie putting-out 
system, in wdiich the merchant capitalist owned the raw materials and 
tlie workers in their homes normally owned their tools. In commercial 
activity, which required larger investment, joint-stock companies fre- 
quently arose, and ownership was divided among the participants. 

One of the most revolutionary changes in property at this time was 
the rise of capitalism and a money economy, the final triumpli of tlie 
notion of property in money and the freedom to use it. The medieiuil 
identification of interest with usury was wiped out. The use of money 
to acciuire more monetary property tiirough lending, investment, and 
speculation became generally approved. 

These innovations constituted the essential elements of the new capi- 
talism.®'’’ Private property was deemed necessary, and it was thought 
to be essential to accumulate it for further investment. Business had to 
produce a surplus for fiirtlier investment and expansion. The appear- 
ance at this time of double-entry bookkeeping concentrated attention 
upon private profits and the virtues of private property: 

Ideas of profit-seeking and economic rationalism first became possible with the 
invention of double-entry liookkocping. Through this system can he grasped 
but one thing — the increase in amount of values considered purely quantitatively. 
Whoever becomes immersed in dou].>le-entry bookkeeping must forget all qu.'dities 
of goods, and services, abandon the limitations of the m^ed-covering princ'iple, and 
be filled with the single idea of profit; he may not think of books and cargoes, 
meal and cotton, but only of amounts of. values, increasing or diminishing.®^ 

Economic philosophy bestowed its blessings upon the new era of pri- 
vate property. John Locke, David Hume, x4dam Smitli, and others 
praised property as a supreme virtue and the chief incentive to human 
effort. Sir AA'illiam Blackstone observed that “nothing so generally 
strikes the imagination, and engages the affections of mankind, as the 
right of property.^' Proiieity came to be regarded as an inlu'rent natural 
rigid of mankind and pro])erty itself was regarded as “'inalienable, iiTc 
mutal)le, and indefeasibloj^ Even religion gave warm ai-iproval to the 
n(‘w era of private pro}')erty rights. As Max AA eber, Eimst Trocltsch, 
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R,. H. Tawiiey^ and others have pointed out, Protestant ethics thoroughly 
backed up the concepts and practices of the new capitalistic s^^stem. But 
the element of stewardship was not ignored/"- tfohii Locke contended 
Hiat the chief fuirpose of government is to protect property, and legisla- 
tors f(iiickly tnuk iiee<l and made this abstract theory a practical reality. 

11 js rciiiarkuble flevelopnient and extension of private properly gave 
a iirw iiiceiitive tn ])e]*snnal effort in economic life. Personal owiiersliip 
])]-<Hiuc(Hl personal oj)])ortiinity and responsibility for acquiring profits. 
!1’o[)('ny in this ('ra was real, aedive, dynamic, and widely distributed. 
Ill llie twentieth century, property owners and their legal defenders ex- 
plnilisi tL(*se facts of earlier centuries in order to defend qiiite a different 
ecaaioniic systcan, in wliich property and property rights had taken on 
rianarkably alteivd ti'aits and attributes had become passive and para- 
sitical llKi begimiings of the change were to be found even in the 
(au’ly pta’iod with the rise of joint-stock companies and the growth of stock 
exchanges, lliroiigii these instruments, a new form of property arosca 
ft wtis not the ownership of a material thing but of a piece of pa])cr 
which stood for the tiling, and constituted a claim upon tlie profits of 
enterpriser an<l si)eeulation. 

Projicrfy after the Industrial Revolutioyi. The Industrial ReA'olution 
stimulated tlie growth of capiitalism and the power and scope of private 
lu’operty. In Lngland, peasants were thrown off their small holdings, 
which they had ocauipied tenuously throiigli customary copyholds, and 
the land was (‘onccaitrated in great estates tliroiigh the enclosing of land 
hetwtam 1760 and 1830. In France, the French Revolution brought about 
the ()pp(isi!e results In" breaking up great estates and increasing the 
number of small j^eaisaiit holdings. In English colonies in America much 
of the land vais foi'inally owned by great proprietors who held l)y royal 
grant, or by t!ie Dutch patroons along the Hudson. But in the later 
Colonial period, private ownership became more usual and a major social 
result of tlie American Revolution was the wiping out of great estates, and 
of entail aiul priiuogeniliire* The private ownership of relatively small 
faims b(‘(*ame the ruka This process was encouraged by the settlement 
of the B’est, and paiticularly by the famous Homestead Act of 1862. 
The building of transcontinental railroads threw much land into the 
liands of the railroad (‘ompanies, but even most of this was later sold 
off to bouK'steaders. Timber and mineral interests, however, acquired 
vast tracts of the ])u1>rie domain, to tlie detriment of the country which 
was not yet alive to the pressing need for conservation policies. 

Thi>s trend, liowever, was reversed in the twentieth century and tlierc 
has bc(‘]i a ma.rked decrease in outright farm owiUTship. The numl)er 
of moiigage<l farms has increased notably. In 1890, the tenants made 
up only 28 per cent of all farm occupants, while in 1930 they constituted 
42 ])e!* c(*ui. Tenancy is still on the gain in over forty states. Sonu' of 
llu‘se tenaids, suHi as the southern sharecroppers, live in extremely pre- 
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carious fashion. Inadequate conservation methods and foolish metliods 
of cultivation have led to the exhaustion of the land and forced migra- 
tion of the owners, }3articiilarly in the western dust boAvl re'gioii. 

The first World War in Europe was followed by much agTariun reform, 
particularly in Central Europe and the Balkans. Large estates were 
broken up and given over to small holders. But in Paissia, private own- 
ership of land was either extinguished or subjected to extreme forms of 
state control. The rise of fascism has been accom|)anied by a large 
increase of state control over private property. If current tendencies 
continue, independent private ownership of land in Europe seems likely 
to be severely controlled or entirely obliterated. 

The invention of maclnnery for production created tlie factory system. 
Many of these factories were, at first, priwately owned. Even when the^^ 
came to be owned by partnerships and joint-stock companies the owner- 
ship of the factories was vested in those who operated them and received 
the profits. Ownership was not yet separated from management and 
control. 

While property holding by the business classes became more impressive, 
the Industrial Revolution and the factory system produced opposite re- 
sults for the laboring masses. They no longer owned th(‘ir own tools or 
shops. They became what has been called ‘'Svage-slavosT rarely owning 
even their own homes and becoming wholly dependent iipru those who 
controlled the factories: 

First, there appears thn iinportant fact tliat the proletarian is a typical 
representative of that kind of man who no longer is in rciafion (either internal 
or external) to Nature. The proletarian does not realise the meaning of the 
movement of the clouds in the sky; he no longer understands the voice of the 
storm. . . . He has no fatherland, rather he has no home in which he trikes 
root. Can he feel at home in the dreary main streets, four stories high? He 
changes his dwelling often either because lie ' dislikes his landlord or liecause he 
changes his place of work. As he moves from room to room, so he goes from 
city to city, from land to land, wherever opportunity (i.e., capitalism) calls. 
Homeless, restless, he moves over the earth; he loses the sense of local colour; his 
home is the world. He has lost the call of Nature, and he has assimilated mate- 
rialism. It is a phenomenon of today that the great mass of the ])opnlation has 
nothing to call its own. In earlier times the poorest had a piece of land, a 
(‘ottage, a few animals to call his own; a trifle on which, however, lie could set 
hivN whole heart.. Today a handcart carries all his possessions when a. proletarian 
moves. A few old s(*raps are all by which bis individual existence is to bo 
known. . . , All commimit}' feeling is destroyed by the iron foot of capitalism. 
The village life is gone; the proletarian has no social home; the sep;iratc family 
disappears.-"’’' 

The need for greater ex})enditiires, with the development of tlie fa<'tory 
system, increased ]>roduc*tion and trade, and stimulated the growth of 
capitalism. Larger fortunes arose. Banking institutions Ixxaime more 
extensive and ]X)werful, to provide credit, for the new business. Iridiis- 

Werner Bombart, Proletariat cited in Milton Briggs tmd Percy Juraaii, 
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tiial ex]:)aiision became the rule., ,. Property was accumulated, in part 
to roirA'est, to (.*xteiid productive plants and to iiicrcase profits. But 
tliroiighout this era, pre&nineiitly tiie nineteenth century, management 
and control remained in the hands of owners. A considerable group, to 
be sure, derived tlicir income from investment in securities and thus be- 
came wliat we know as “absentee owners/^ but they were the exceptions 
ratlie*]’ tiian tlie rule until near the close of tlie nineteentli century. 
With th(‘ growth of larger property interests there wais ever greater 
elTojt upon the part of owners to secure more legal j)rotection of tlieir 
right of ownership and their freedom of enterprise.-'-* 

Property under Finaiice Capitalism. Few i)ersons other than tech- 
nical students of economic history and corporation finance realize tliat 
th(‘ twentiith centuiy lias produced one of the greatest revolutions in 
the whole history of property, especially in the United States. With the 
concentration of industry and growth in the size of plants, legal owner- 
ship in large corporations has been vested chiefly in a large number of 
security hohku's. But these owners do not control the policies of the 
eor[>orations or actively manage tlie operation of the factories. They 
are wliat we call absentee owners, meaning by this that they have no 
personal contact with either the corporate offices or the plants which turn 
out, goods and servi(‘es. Their ownership is both passive and relatively 
impotent. Only a few very ri(*h families, like tlje Fords, the iMellons, and 
the DuPonts have enough personal wealth to own and operate their giant 
(‘oiu'crns. 

In the mi<ld!e of tlie nineteenth century the industrialist owned and 
operated his factories and machines. He controlled the policies of 
production and sales, and actively managed the operation of his plant. 
()wiK*rsliip, control, and management were unified. Those who control 
business enterprise today are the officers and directors of tlic giant cor- 
porations. But they mvn relatively few of tlie securities of such corpo- 
rations, rarely as nuicli as 10 per cent and usually less than 5 per cent 
They rarely take any ])art in the actual management of factories and 
business enterprises, but hand it over to salaried experts, often trained 
in schools of business administration. These experts rim the plant in 
accordance with policies laid down by the few men — the official clique — 
who have gained control of tlie corporate enterprise through juggling 
securities. 

All this constitutes a sweeping revolution in the former system of uni- 
fied ownership, control and management of business. Owners cannot 
control the use of their property and have only a ])recarious legal claim 
on some possible return from the use of tlieir property by others.*'*^ 
Tliose who control the use of property do not own what- they use and 
control but. can use it as they wish, short of the most overt and pal|)able 
fraud. They are frequently able to escape detection even when guilty 
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(?[ gigantic swindles. Property, therefore, is no longer active and 
dynamic, as it was in early modern times. It is now mainly passive in 
great lousiness enterprises : 

The characteristic iact, which differentiates most modern property from that 
of the j-jre-industrial age, and which turns against it the very reasonihg by which 
formc'iiy it was supported, is that in modern economic conditions ownership is 
not active, but passive, that to most of those who own property today it is not 
a, -means of work but an instrument for the acquisition of gain or the exercise of 
powcT, and that there is no guarantee that gain bears any relation to service, or 
|)ower to responsibility. For property which can be regarded as a condition of 
the performance of function, like the tools of the craftsman, or the holding of the 
peasant, or the personal possessions which contribute to a life of health and 
efficiency, forms an insignificant proportion, as far as its value is concerned, of 
the propc‘rty rights existing at present. In modern industrial socffi'ties the great 
mass of property consists, as the ammal review of wealth passing at death re- 
veals, neither of personal acquisitions such as household furniture, nor of the 
owner's stock-in-trade, but of rights of various kinds, such as royalties, ground- 
rents, and, above all, of course, shares in industrial undertakings which yield an 
income irrespective of any personal service rendered by their owners. Owner- 
ship and use are normally divorced. The greater part of modern proi»erty has 
been attenuated to a pecuniary lien or bond on the product of industry which 
carries with it a right to payment, but which is normally valued ]-)recisely be- 
cause it relieves the owner from an}" obligation to peuform a ])ositive or eonstrucr 
live fiinction.^^' 

Control is now the active and dynamic development in business enter- 
prise, not ownership or property. The owners, in most eases, do not 
even know how their property is being used. Though the great corpora- 
tions gi^m out annual reports, they are either inadequate, very technical, 
or botli. As Aldcn Winthrop has made clear, not one stockholder out of 
a hundred can read and understand a corporation report, even if the 
report happens to be comprehensive and accurate. Owners can only 
trust to tlieir luck and hope to escape from the worst forms of fraud and 
mismanagement. 

Since tliose who do control business enterprise own only a negligible 
part of the enterprise, they cannot expect any large income from the 
direct and legitimate profits paid out in dividends. They must seek 
their reward primarily in large salaries and bonuses at the expense of the 
owners, or in speculative profits from internal manipulations, which are 
even more disastrous to the owners tlian lavish salaries and bonuses. IVe 
liave described in Chapter VI how such specAilativc frauds and misman- 
agement have already sent more than half of the great business enter- 
prises of our country into bankruptcy and reorganization. When this 
bankruptcy takes place, those in control — officials tind directors — usually 
take over the reorganized enterprise and the original owmers are left more 
or less ])ropertyless, so far as the enterprise in question is concerned.'^* 
This tremendous revolution in the character and use of property, as a 
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phase of eurpoi‘at',e revolution and the separation of ownership from 
eontrcdy has been eo]Yi|)etentiy siinimarized hy A, A. Berle and Gardiner 
]vlearis: 

CorpoiYitioiis ceased to be merely legal devices tliroiigli which the private 
bu.'inos': cif individuals may be carried on. Tiioiigh still miicli used 

for ihis ]>nr[)OstY the corporate fonn has acquired a larger significance. The 
corporal ioii has, in fact, become, both a method of property tenure and a nicaiis 
01 oi’ganiziiig economic life. Grown to tremendous proportions, there may be 
said to li'iA'e ev(jlvt-d a “corporate system^' — as there was once a feudal system — 
whi(‘h lias attracted 1o itsc'lf a combination of attributes and powers, and has 
attained a. dc'grca* of j)roniinGnce entitling it to he dealt with as a major social 
iiistifiition. ... 

Iti its new a-])tct thc^ corporation is a means whereby the wealth of innumer- 
able individuals has been concentrated into huge aggregates and whereby control 
oyev thi^ weahh has iann surrendered to a. unified directioii. The ]X)wcr attend- 
ant ui'jon .-ncli coiweii! ration has brought forth tu'inces of industry, whose 
])Osition in tlu^ community is yet to be defined. The surrender of control over 
thrar wealth by investors has effectively broken the old ]jrnperty ndationships 
and has raised the pre)btem of dedining these relationships anew. The direction 
of industry ])y pei^ons other than those who have ventured their wealth has 
raBed ihf‘ qne.Ttioii of th(‘ motive force back of such direeiion and the effective 
distribution of the returns frcun business enterprise. 

Outwardly the chang(‘ is simple enough. ]\Ien are less likely to own the 
physi(%'d Instnnnents of ]iroduction. They are more likely to own pieces of 
paper, loostdy known as slocks, bonds, and other securities, which have become 
mobile through the machiucTy of the ])ublic markets. Beneath this, however, 
lies a mon* fundanamia} shift. Physical control over the instruments of produc- 
tion has bed'll siirrendiU’ed in c^ver growing degree to centralized groups who 
manage ])n>perly in bulk, supposedly, but by no means necossarily, for the 
benefit of t.he security liolders. Power over industrial property has been cut off 
from the Ix^neficial ownerslii]) of this property — or, in less technical language, 
from the legal right to enjoy its fruits. Control of physical assets has passed 
from 1h(‘ indivitlual owner to lliose who direct the quasi-public institutions, while 
the owner retains an interest in their product and increase. We see, in fact, the 
stirrender and regrouping of the incidence of ownership, which formerly bracketed 
full power of manual disposition with complete right to enjoy the use, the fruits, 
and th(‘ pro(*eeds of physical assets. Tl'iere has resulted the dissolution of tlie 
old atom of ownership into its component parts, control and beneficial ownership. 

Tli(‘ dissolution of the atom of property destroys the very foundation on 
which th(' (voiiomic order of the past throe centuries has rested. Private enter- 
prise, which has intdliMl economic life since the close of the middle ages, has been 
rooted in the institution of private property. ... 

In t1h‘ (]uasi-pul)li(‘ corporation, such an assumption no longer holds. As we 
ha^’e seen, it is no longer the individual himself who uses his wealth. Those in 
control of that wealth, and therefore in a position to secure industrial efhcicaicv 
and prodma* pn^fits, are no longer, as owners, entitled to the btilk of such protits. 
Those who control the destinies of the typical mod('rn (X)rpora1ion own so 
in'agnifi<*mu a fraction of the company's stock that the returns from running 
the corporation profitably accrue to them in only a very minor degree. The 
slockholdtTs, on the. other hand, to whom the profits of the corporation go, 
camnot- be motivattal by those profits to a more efficient use of the jiroperty, since 
thew have surren«Iered all disposition of it to those in control of the enterprise. 
Tiic' explosion of the atom of property destroys the h\<\< of the old assimiption 
that, tile quest, for profits will spur the owner of industrial proiaerty to its 
elT(Ttiye itxe ^ It camscquontly challenges the fundamental economic principle 
of individual initiative in industrial enterprise. It raises for reexamination the 
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of tho motive force ].)aek of industry, aiid the ends for whicdi the modern 
eorpon-itioii can be or will be nin.^® 

The sv'ecping transformation in the property system has not only 
separated ownership finin control and created a system of passive and 
helpless absentee ownership, but it has also made ru’operty holding' and 
claims exceedingly complex, as compared with the days when property 
consisted mainly of the direct ownersliip and use of lands, weapons, or 
tools. Professor Tawney lists some of the outstanding types of property 
today, running from the direct and personal to the most abstruse legal 
claims:. 


1. .Properly in payments made for personal services, 

2. Property in personal possessions necessary to health and comfort. 
Property in land and tools used by their owners. 

4. Property in copyright and patent rights ownc'd ])y autliors and inventors, 
f). .l^ropcn'ty in pure interest, including much agricultural rent. 
i). Property in profits of luck and good fortune: ‘*'ciuasi-rcnts.” 

7. Property in monopoly profits. 

8. Property in iirl^an ground rents. 

9. Property in royalties.^*'* 


i\Iost of the changes in property concepts and usages in recent years 
liave borne some definite relationship to corporate practices and inter- 
ests. Outstanding among sueh clianges has betni Ihe faiormoiis, even 
absurd, extension of the legal concept of property and }>r(jperty rights. 
At the very time wlam actual property rights are being ])lurred almost out 
of existence by corporation finance, and wlicii property itself is becoming 
progressively more insecui’e, a vast field of vested interests, claims, and 
relationships, evhich cannot in any literal sense be regarded as property, 
have been brought under the legal cloak of property, and glorified and 
protected. Due to the ingenuity of corporation lawyers, who serve 
those controlling contemporary business enterprise, the concept of prop- 
erty has been extended until it has lost all realism. 

Any vested private interest which was threatened by progressive legis- 
lation for the public welfare was christened ^‘property'’ by the legal bat- 
talions of corporation finance and the courts have insually upheld this 
legal casuistry As Professor Hamilton has sagely observed, the courts 
did not so much literally protect property; they gave the name “property^' 
to everything they protected.'^^ This innovation was brought about in 
the United States primarily as the result of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, originally framed and adopted to pr(.)tect the 
civil rights of the Negroes in the South. It stated, among other things, 
tliat no state shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due ])roecss of law. About fifteen years later, the lawyers induc(‘d the 
courts to regard a corporation as a person. Then they used the. vague 


Thr Modem Corporailon and Private Property, IMacmillan, 1932, ]>p. I, 2, 7-9. 
'^*'Tawnpy, op. cii., pp. (53-64. 

Cf. T, \V. Arnold, The Folklore of Capitaliwi, Vale. Pn>ss, 1937. 

'n Hamilton, loc. cil , p. 536 
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profess of law’^ concept as the means- of declaring imcoristitiitioiial 
idmost any ritta<*k upon vested economic interests^ even notorious offenses 
against tJu’ public weal. Policies and acts which powerful economic inter- 
est op|>osc‘d W(‘re declared contrary to due process of law and were thus 
set aside by tiie courts as unconstitutional. 

Tlic Supreme Oourt of the United States admitted to legal protection 
und(a’ die concc^pt of property and property riglits such matters as 
mono]Hdy and tlie restraint of trade, the ability to charge such railroad 
rates as the railroads saw fit, the right to manufacture shoddy material 
and to use short Aveights in making sales, the right to escape the taxation 
of income, inheritances, and stock dividends, the right to maintain any 
working conditions tluit businessmen saw fit to impose upon their em- 
ployees, the riglit to outlaw union labor, and the right of business prac- 
tices to evade governmental control. The fact that some of these ^hughts’^ 
were later denied does not affect the fact that they were defended as prop- 
erty rights by lawyei’s and were so sustained for many years by the 
supi’eme law of the United States. Indeed, most of tlicse stood as law 
until Pr(\^ident RoosevclPs attack upon the Siipreme Court in 1937d- 
The relation of the American constitution to the protection of property 
and the dcgrc'e to which tlie sanctity of property has developed imdei 
judicial protection is described by Arthur W. Galhoim: 

The United States Constinuion was made by a convention of property interests 
for tlie e.xpress purpose of preventing democracy and with the positive aim of 
keeping (he propertyless masses in subjection. The Constitution was designed 
as a frame-work of government to operate for the purpose of carrying out a 
supreme principle antecedent to the Constitution and possessing untouchable 
sanctity, namely the sacredness of private property, which no government was 
entitled to infringe. 

One may read the Constitution with considerable care and not detect its 
capitalistic nature unlc^ss he is primed for the discovery. Unic'ss one knows all 
about the making of the document and the “higher law^^ that it ordained to 
carry out, he may still cherish fatal illusions about “the charter of our liberties/* 
The best corretdiA-e of such fallacies is the behaAdor of the United States Supreme 
Court specifically in its refusal to take jurisdiction for the protection of life and 
personal property of an ordinary sort, whereas it will comb to the limit any case 
in which a .state is charged Avith confiscation of capitalist property. 

If Sacco and had been proprietors of a little electric plant in a small 

Massachusetts toAvii, the United States Supreme Court Avould have been glad 
sca^ that justice was done them in a rate case by the state courts. So sacred 
is capitalist property. But no federal judge could be found to guarantee their 
rights to life and liberty against the fatuous and bungling travesty on justice 
perpetrated by the Massachusetts courts. The Constitution professes to give 
the same protection to life and liberty that it does to property, but tlie profession 
amounts to virtually nothing in any "crucial case* 

All this is entir(‘Iy natural for inevitably the central purpose^ of government 
nm>t b{^ (o safeguard the economic system that prevails at tlie givcm lime. Any 
other procedure Avould be suicidal Consequently those that support the capi- 
talist system no ground for objecting when gOA'crnment kaids itself as a 
tool to the capitalist interest 


Cj, L. B. Boudin, Ooi>emmeni btf Judiciary^ 2 Vols., Godwin, 1932, VoL 11, 
W, Culhoun, The Boml Unimrse, Yanguard, 1932, pp. 45-47* 
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During the emij New Deal 'days the -.Court upheld^, as property .rights^, . 
freedom from the restrictions of the National Industry Recovery Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. It upheld the inimimity of the soft 
(‘oal industry from adequate government control and set aside the New 
York State minimum wage act. The foregoing are only some of the 
31101*6 important extensions of the property concept sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court. They are only a fraction of the interests and policies 
wliicli vested interests and lawyers maintained to be legitimate categories 
of property. The excesses and abuses contained therein were largely 
responsible for the revolt against the Supreme Court, Its reconstruction 
by President Roosevelt seems likely to liring about a marked restriction 
of further legalistic adventures in this field. 

We now seem on the eve of a new era in economic life which may bring 
about startling changes in property rights and usages. In Soviet Russia, 
state socialism ivas thoroughly established and with it came the end of 
the private ownership of the means of production and distribution. In 
so-called ^^Middle-Way’^ countries, like Sweden, and in Fascist states, 
differing degrees of state capitalism were instituted. This innovation 
imposed serious restrictions upon many property rights and substituted 
actual government ownership of such things as public utilities and natural 
resources. Under the pressure of war, the movement towards government 
control and government ownership has been rapid even in the democracies. 
It would be rash to make precise predictions about the future of property, 
but one would be safe in suggesting that the days of unrestricted or even 
predominant private property are numbered. It is doubtful if they will 
survive the present generation. 

The Inheritance of Property 

Since we have relative freedom in the transmission of property in the 
United States, we usually assume that this situation prevails everywhere 
among civilized peoples. Such is not the case. Only in England and 
the United States do we find relatively complete freedom in the disposi- 
tion of property through inheritance. Group and family claims on the 
estate are widely recognized elsewhere because of the so-called right of 
legitiinf or the legally enforceable claim of widows and children to some 
part of the estate of the deceased. 

Another consideration is that today the right of inheritance has no 
great personal significance to the mass of mankind, whatever its signif- 
icance for our economic system as a whole. Only a very small fraction 
of the populace can accumulate enough property so that it may be 
transmitted as large fortunes. For example, in England and Wales just 
before the first World War only 15 per cent of all persons possessing any 
personal income had property valued at more than $500 and only 7 
per cent possessed more than $ 2,500 in property. In Prussia, in 1908, 
only about 14 per cent of the population had property valued at more 
than $1,200. 
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In primitive society ^ the inheritance of private property was .relatively 
iiniiiiportant. Most of the land was owned communally or by family 
groups. Tiiei’efore, inheritance wm-s mainly, though not wdiolly, limited 
to ihv trmismission of movable objects and chattels. However, primitive 
magic and religion imposed limitations on the transmission of even, these 
privateh' (nvned ol)jects, .Since possession and use wnre believed to 
eoiii'er liie nuigic potency— the 7nana — of the possessor, it wms often 
deciiHMl dcng(‘ruiis, for aipy survivor to claim and use the personal property 
of a tleccMsei! person. As the result of this notion, weapons, tools, and 
other private ixrssessionswere often either buried wutli the deceased or 
burnefl at his death. 

Though primitive uses in respect to inheritance may have been rela- 
tively unimportant in an economic sense, they w'cre numerous and com- 
plicatcM'];^ ^ As a general rule, those things useful to men w^ere transmitted 
to nialu relatives and tliose things most serviceable to females to the 
female survivors. Anthropologists believe that this custom wais one 
3 'eason w*hy w'omen w'cre so frequently excluded from inheriting property 
),Hdonging to their husbands or fathers. 

Th('^ relatives favored in the inheritance of property w^ere decided by 
the particuhir rHationship system prevailing, wdiich w^as usually com- 
plicated. Colhiternl inheritance wms common. Under this system, 
property went to the surviving brothers of the deceased before it could be 
transmitter! to his sons. Primogeniture, or inheritance of the wdvole 
|)ro|)erty !,)y the* eldest son, s('jmetimes existed, but it wuis relatively rare 
in primitive society. Indeed, the opposite system at times prevailed. 
Then the tdrier sons were compelled to leave the family home. The 
youngest, son staytaj at home and inherited the property of his father. 

In ancient Ivgy})t, it wars the usual thing to permit nobles to transmit 
tlicir lands and goods wuth the consent of the Pharaoh. The tools and 
implements used in the crafts and trades w^ere handed on from father to 
sons within the family. But the right of inheritance w^as abvays strictly 
limited l>y tlie pow^r of the monarch: 

Tt \v:is in faruilies that peasants, craftsmen, and officials worked for the King 
Children succcxdc^d their fatliers in fields, workshops, and offices. But w^e should 
pole th:it this heredity w^as always uncertain, not giving complete owmership and 
ia BO way impairing (Iu‘ principle of the King’s eminent ownership of lands and 
£*inpIo}*ments. In consequence, there were no social castes in ancient Egypt, and 
a man could ahva ys change his calling, at Ms wish or l>y desire of the King.-^"" 

Much the same situation witli respect to inheritance prevailed in 
Mosopottuiiia. The right of inheritance wms frequently not equal among 
all ihi) licirs. For example, in Assyria the eldest son was often allowed 
ti> take two thirds of the estate, one third of which lie personally selected. 
Me other third being chosen by 


'«Lnwie, op, cii.^ pp, 243 ff. 

Moret, op, cii., p. 273. 
^^Delapurte, op. cU.^ x). 295. 
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111 Atlienian society the right to transmit property was definitely limited 
by the ties and claims of kindred. No beciuests could be inade outside of 
tlie clan without its consent and a special dispensation. The property of 
a man went directly to his sons. No legitimate son could be disinherited. 
If a dying man had no son he might adopt one, and he usually imposed 
the condition tliat this adopted son marry one of his daughters, if there 
were any. The dying man could then will his property to this adopted 
son. 

In Sparta the civic land held by the Spartans was equally divided 
among the families and wms transmitted undivided to the children. In- 
heritance was, thus, closely controlled by the group. The property of 
the Perioeci could be more freely transmitted by wills and bequests, but 
even here there were restrictions. 

In early Rome, the inheritance of property was controlled by family 
relationships. All the children, both male and female, had equal rights, 
and a grandchild had the rights of a child if his father was dead. Since 
the early Roman land holdings were small, tliey were rarely divided up 
among the heirs but all continued to use the property as beneficiaries in 
common. Women wmre not allowed to make a will in early days but 
ivere later freed from this disability. It was a disgrace to leave an. 
insolvent estate. In such cases tlie testator usually willed his property 
to a slave, on whom the disgrace might fall. The claims of tlie kin were 
protected even in later Roman law. The famous law Papia Poppaea of 
9 A.D. prevented distant kinsmen from inheriting the complete estate of 
a deceased relative. Further, married people without children were 
restricted in the amount which they could will to each other. There were 
nany subtleties and technicalities in the Roman law of inheritance into 
which we need not go here.'^" The above-mentioned concept of the 
legitim was basic in Roman inheritance. It has persisted in Romance 
countries, where the legal s^^stem has been modeled on that of Rorm', thus 
limiting the freedom of inheritance in those countries. 

In early German law a father’s property was divided equally among 
his sons. This practice even restricted somewhat tlie practice of primo- 
geniture in Germany during the feudal period, though primogeniture was 
common there. In most of western Europe inheritance by primogeniture 
prevailed among the nobility and knights. For both military and eco- 
nomic reasons it was desirable to keep estates intact. The serfs on the 
manor laid no power of free transmission of property. They did not own 
any land, and their tools and cattle were communally conti'olied and 
handed on through the family. The gildsmen in tlie towns could transmit 
their ])roperty to their lieirs, but gild laws and usages restricted complete 
independence in testamentary disposition of properly. 

P'ven in Britain and the United States there are restrictions likely to 
be enforced by law. Alale descendants have an advantage oxer femalos 

See a brief .vummai^" in J. E. Santiys, 4 Companion to Latin Siudie^^, Caniijridge 
Ilnivcrsitv Press, 1921, pp. 311-316. 
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in tlicii* claims and, if a man disinherits any or all of his legitimate chil- 
dren, there is a reasonable prospect that legal action will succeed in 
destroying or modifying the will of the deceased. When there is no 
Icgitiraatc^ heir tlie general rule of inheritance is that the closest male 
relative shall receive the property. 

In Soviet Russia, the inheritance of property was at first wiped oiit 
entirely. Later on, relative freedom of inheritance was restored. But 
since most private property has been extinguislied in Soviet Russia, about 
all that can be transmitted are personal possessions. In Fascist states, 
inheritance has not only been curtailed but in some cases nullified through 
lieavy inlieritance taxes and confiscation. Under a system of state so- 
cialism or state capitalism the inheritance of property is therefore rela- 
tively as unimportant as it was in primitive societ}^ 

Since inlieritance today is a major cause of the existence and perpetua- 
tion of great inerjuulitics of wealth, the ethics of inlieritance liave been 
warmly debated. Those who support freedom of inheritance argue that 
it is an incentive to economic effort, that it alone makes possilde an 
ade(|uate accumulation of capital for re-in vestment, and tliat it promotes 
great licciuests to culture and charity. 

Against this is the argument that tlie rich seek to accpiire for their own 
sake rather than for t.hcur children. Many hang on to their estates until 
their death in spite of the penalty of high inheritance taxes. It is stated 
that too much ea|>ital is accumulated and invested. The unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth makes it impossible for the masses to buy what is al- 
ready turned out by the existing capital plant. Finally, it has been shown 
that the be([iiests for charity and cultural purposes by tlic wealthy are 
relatively insignificant. In France, on the eve of the first 'W'orld War, 
only one per cent of great fortunes went for such purposes. While the 
percentage is a little higlicr in England and the United States, it is rela- 
tively negligible, as Abraham Epstein, E. C, Lindeman, and tlorace Coon 
have amply shown. 

Professor Lindeman s book, Wealth and CnlturGj is an important study 
of the social significance of bequests from the estates of the wealthy. It 
is an elabcuaite survey of the relation between great fortunes and humani- 
tarian etiort. The product of several years of careful study, it is an 
imi>rcssive staU>tical analysis of the problem. Mr. Lindeman here pre- 
sents evidence as to tlie enormous concentration of property and income in 
the United States, such as tlie fact that one per cent of the people own 
59 per cent of the total wealth of tlie country, and 13 per cent own 
90 p<*r cent of the total wealth, and 75 per cent own practically notliing. 
In the matter of income, there is also a large concentration in the hands 
of a fortunate few. For example, the 1.7 per cent of the po])uiation 
having incomes of over $5,000 a year receive 14.8 per cent of the total 
money income. 

Do those who are fortunate with respect to wealtii and income- hand 
back most of it for the benefit of humanity? Mi\ Lindeman finds that 
there is no such general tendency, as is usually taken for granted, for 
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the wealthy to return any considerable part of their income to be put at, 
the service of mankind: 

It seems entirely clear that persons who possess large estates do not, at d(‘aj;li, 
redistribute any sizeable portion of their wealth to* society*. They pass their 
wealth on, so far as is possible, to a small circle of relatives and friends. Only 
six per cent of the wealthy distribute their estates among agencies and institiif ions. 
Moreover, the sum which they thus distribute amounts to only six per cent of 
the total wealth bequeathed. 

And, what is even of greater significance, perhaps, is the fact that the bulk of 
wealth thus distributed flows into the treasuries of churches, hospitals, and con- 
ventional charities. In short, the cultural importance of redistributed personal 
wealth is slight. This analysis of probated wills and appraised estates reveals 
that Americans on the whole* regard their wealth as personal possessions to be 
disposed of according to individual interest or fancy 

From tlie funds at the disposal of the foundations and community 
trusts in the United States there is contributed only some five to ten 
per cent of the total of our pliilantliropic budget. Alost of their appro- 
priations here have gone for the furtherance of projects devoted to 
education, health, andi social welfare. Ninety per cent of all their ex- 
penditures from 1920 to 1930 went for such purposes. 

Coon has gone even further and shown that many gifts for charitable 
and cultural purposes, especially in the form of great endowments, have 
been consciously bestowed mainly to protect property from state inter- 
ference. By linking up these endowments with science, medicine, engi- 
neering, and art, it is possible for those who defend vested wealth to 
allege that any attack upon property and profits means a blow^ at ail 
human culture. Social reforms can thus be blocked or discredit(‘d by 
propaganda. In other words, many, if not most, bequests are consciously 
given as a mode of insurance against a greater degree of state restriction 
of economic freedom and property rights.*^^ 

Another point to be emphasized is that the higher the taxes that are 
imposed upon great fortunes, especially upon their transmission, the 
greater the probability that gifts will be made for charitable and cultural 
purposes before decease. 

The Social Justification of Property and 
Property Rights 

In considering the arguments in support of the institution of private 
property it should be kept clearly in mind that there is no such thing as 
a natural or inherent right of property which, like the law of gravitation, 
antedates the appearance of man on the planet. Property, especially 
private pro|)erty, is purely a social institution, which made its appearance 
relatively late in the experience of mankind. If property is to be justified 
and vindicated, this can only be done by showing that the contributions 


Lindeman, op. cit.f Haraourt, Brace, 1935, p. 50. 

Horace Coon. Money io Bumf Longmans, Green, 1939. 
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of private property to Iminan well-being and social progress oiit-weigh 
the cml effects of private property.. This institution must stand on its 
own iiierits. Like all other social institutions^ it must be judged by its 
social contributions and liabilities.^^'* 

The most elementary argument for private property is that it is neces- 
sary To provide for tlie bare needs of human subsistence. Biitj to assure 
mere sul)sistence, private property has not been required. Communally 
held |.)roperty lias assured both subsistence and a considerable surplus over 
the l>are needs of living. Certain schools of radical tliought even contend 
fhat state ownership would bring about a far higlier standard of living 
tluin privat(‘. property has ever produced. We do not assume here to con- 
firm or refute any such assertion. Ail we need do is to make it clear that 
private pro|)(‘rty is not essential to lifCy even in well developed societies. 
The vital necessity is to have the materials essential to life available for 
use by grou|)s and individuals. Private property lias often performed this 
function j but it is by no means indispensable in this service. Whatever 
can assure effective use of lands, tools, and goods will suffice. 

Though pri\*ate property may not be necessary to assure mere liveli- 
hood it may siij)ply the most dynamic human initiative and stimulate 
the highest degree of human efficiency. This, indeed, is the most usual 
argument, in liehalf of private property. Volumes have been spoken and 
written on “the magic touch of private property’^ in awakening human 
effort, (’)nti of the most im])ressive, Carl Snyder’s Capitalmn the Creator^ 
a})peared in 1940. There is considerable validity to this argument under 
conditions in which the mode of liolding and using property bears a direct 
relationship to private gain. It should be made clear, however, that 
human effort (uan be stimulated by other motives than pecuniary greed. 
The normal man wishes to rate well according to the standards and 
judgments which prevail in his society. When these standards and judg- 
ments are primarily related to property and money, tlien private propert}" 
may, indeed, constitute a great impulse to effort. But, witli a shift of 
such stamlards in society, monetary gain and status would have less 
potency. History supports this contention through such examples as 
medieval monasticism, in which the ideal of poverty and the repudiation 
private property was a major social value and stimulus' to conduct. 
Social pr(*ssures may do fpiite as much as private property in stimulating 
effort and initiative. Tliis is proved by the effect of state supervision of 
work in Perielean Atlums, and the power of gild ideals in stimulating 
])ride in workmanship during the Middle Ages. In other words, indus- 
trial initiative can be of a social as well as a |)ersoiTal origin. 

The best illustration of the impulse afforded to ])ersonai efficiency and 
industrial effort by private pi’operty is drawn from conditions in early 
modern times, say from 1650 to 1800. Then, both land and tools were 
owned by private individuals, upon whose efforts depended the possi- 


Gore, op. cd., Clutps. IWH, TIL 
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bility not only of making additional profits and extending property 
holdings but even of retaining the property in hand: 

When property in land and what simple capital existed were generally diffused 
among all classes of society, when, in most parts of England, the typical workman 
was not a laborer but a peasant or small master, who could point to the strips 
which he had plowed or the cloth he had woven, when the greater part of the 
wealth passing at death consisted of land, household funiiture and a stock in 
trade which was hardly distinguishable from it, the moral justification of the title 
to property was self-evident. It was obviously, what theorists said, that it was, 
and plain men knew it to be, the labor spent in producing, acquiring and 
administering it.. 

Such property was not a burden upon society, but a condition of its health 
and efficiency, and indeed, of its continued existence. To protect it was to main- 
tain the organization through which public necessities were supplied. If, as iti 
Tudor England, the peasmit was evicted from his holding to make room for 
sheep, or crushed, as in eighteenth century France, by aiffiitrary taxation and 
seignurial dues, land went out of cultivation and the whole community was short 
of food. If the tools of the carpenter or smith were seized, plows were not re- 
paired or horses shod. Hence, before the rise of a commercial civilization, it 
was the mark of statesmanship, alike in the England of the Tudors and in the 
France of Henry IV, to cherish the small property-owner even to the point of 
offending the great. ... 

They found the meaning of property in the public purposes to which it con- 
tril)iited, whether they were the production of food, as among the peasantry, or 
the management of puldic affairs, as among the gentr}-, and liesitated neither to 
maintain those kinds of property which met these obligations nor to r(‘press 
those uses of it which appeared likely to conflict with them. Property was to bo 
an aid to creative work, not an alternative to it. The patentee was st‘cured 
protection for his own brain, but the monopolist who grew fat on the ind\istry of 
others wa.s to be put down. The law of the village bound the peasant to use his 
land, not as he himself might find most profitable, but to grow the corn the 
village needed."’^ 

However, these conditions no longer prevail in most civilized states, 
tience arguments in behalf of property drawn from conditions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries possess little or no validity in the 
seexmd third of the tw-entieth century. 

In the earlier days of the Industrial Revolution, productive effort and 
industrial expansion w^ere stimulated by private property. When a man 
owned and operated his own factory he had an immediate incentive to 
industrial activity. The property motive also encouraged saving and 
further investment in plant expansion because, with an extension of the 
factory facilities, there was every reason to expect greater production 
and ])rofiis. Nevertheless, we cannot attribute the great industrial de- 
velopment of Europe and the United States between 1750 and 1900 solely 
to tlie energy and efforts of businessmen, impelled by the ])rofit and 
})ropcrty motives. As Professor F, WT Taussig pointed out in his im- 
portant book on Invcstoj^s and Moneymakers^ we owt this remarkable 
industrial expansion quite as much to scientists, engineers, and other 
inventors. And these scientists and technicians were not dominated 


^^Tawney, op. cff., pp. 57, 59-60. 
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primarily by pecainiary impulses and the desire to accumulate property. 
Many id tliem died penniless. 

Tlu're is little doubt, then, that the acquisition and holding of property 
were uiua; of great aid in accumulating capital to promote industrial ex- 
})ansi()n. Itnlii recent times, property may be regarded as having served 
a usidul service in this regard. But in late years the results of property 
accunuiiatioii liave been mainly anti-social and disastrous. There has 
been a U‘n{km(*y to concentrate wealth and to overinvest in plant expan- 
si(5n at tlie expense of wages and salaries. As a result, businessmen have 
b(Hn) able to sell onl}^ a fraction of what they can produce. This under- 
consumption, growing out of inadequate purcliasing power, is an out- 
standing reason for the decline of the capitalistic system. In other 
words, excessive savings, overinvestment in plant expansion, and notori- 
ous concentration of wealtli are paral^^zing rather than stimulating capi- 
talistic industry and business. 

Under the system of absentee ownership, the possession of private 
property does not stimulate productive effort but, rather, indolence and 
luissivity. Property, in any large amount, is valuable today primarily 
for the social prestige and display Avhicli it affords. And one of the major 
ways in which this prestige and display may be manifested is through 
unusual and conspicuous waste. It is not unfair, tlion, to maintain that 
a great deal of property today promotes idleness and waste rather than 
any effort whatever at productive eflicicncy. This important considera- 
tion has been summarized with incomparable force and irony by Thorstein 
Veblen in his famous book of The Theory of the Leisure Class: 

So soon as the possession of property l)ecomes the l^asis of popular esteem, 
therefore, it becomes also a requisite to that cornplaccncy which we call self- 
respect. Ill any coniniunity where goods are held in severalty it is necessary, in 
order to insure his own peace of mind, that an individual possess as large a 
portion of goods as others with whom he is acciistonied to class himself; and it 
IS e.xtreinely gratifying to possess something more than uthc'rs. But as fast as a 
person makes new actgiisitions, and becomes accustomed to the resulting new 
standard of wealth, the new standard forthwith ceases to afford appreciably 
greater satisfaction than the earlier standard did. The tendency in any case k 
constantly to make the present pecuniary standard the point of departure for a 
fresh increase of wealth; and this in turn gives rise to a new standard of suffi- 
ciency and a new peciiniaiy^ classification of one’s self as compared with one’s 
neighbours. . . . 

In order to gain and hold the esteem of men it is not sufficient merely to possess 
wealth or power. The wealth or power must be put in evidence, for esteem is 
awarded only on evidence. And not only does the evidence of v'ealth serve to 
impress one’s importance on others and to keep their sense of his importance 
alive and alert, but it is of scarcely less use in building up and preserving one’s 
self-coinplacency. ... ' ■ ' 

Abstention from lalxiur is not only a honorific or meritorious act, but it 
pn^sently comes to be a requisite of decency. The insistence on property as 
the basis of reputability is very naive and very imperious during the early stages 
of the accumulation of wealth. Abstention from labour is the conventional e\d- 
denee of wealth and is therefore the conventional mark of social standing; and 
this insistence on the meritoriousness of wealth leads to a more strenuous in- 
sisteiK*e on leisure. . • . ' ■ ' ' ' 
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The quasi-pea ceable_ gentleman of leisure . . . not only consunu's of tlic' staff 
of life beyond the mininium required for subsistence and physical eliiciency, but 
his consumption also undergoes a specialization as regards" the quality of the 
goods consumed. He consumes freely and of the best, in food, drink, tiarcotics, 
shelter, services, ornaments . . , amulets, and idols or divinities. ... 

Conspiciioiis consumption of valuable goods is a means of n.'putability to the 
gentleman of leisiu’e. As wealth accumulates on his hands, his owiTuiiaidefl 
effort will not avail to sufficiently put his opulence in evidence hy this method. 
The aid of friends and comiietitors is therefore brought in by nTorting to the 
giving of valuable presents and expensive feasts and eiitcrtainjiuaits. . .T 

From the foregoing survey of the growth of conspicuous leisure and consump- 
tion, it appears that the utility of both alike for the purposes of reputability lies 
in the element of waste that is common to both. In the one case it is a waste 
of time and effort; in the other it is a waste of goods. Both are methods of 
dcnionstrating the possession of wealth, and the two are conventionall}^ accepted 
as equivalents. "*- 

Property holding and property motives in our day are, thus, likely to 
lead to the exploitation of society and indifference to public interest: 

If, therefore, under the modern conditions which have concentraiofl any substan- 
tial share of property in the hands of a small minority of the pojxilation, the world 
is to be governed for the advantages of those who own, it is only incidentalh' and 
by accident that the results will be agreeal)le to tiiose who work. In practice 
there is a constant collision between them. Turned into another channel, half the 
wealth distriinitod in dividends to functionless shareholders, could secure every 
child a go<xl education up to IS, could re-endow English Universities, and (since 
more efficient production is important) could equip English industries for more 
(‘fficient production. Half the ingenuity now applied to the protection of property 
could have made most industrial diseases as rare as smallpox, and most English 
cities into places of health and beauty. What stands in the way is the doctrine 
that the rights of property are absolute, irrespective of any social function which 
its owners may perform. So the laws which are most stringently enforced are still 
tlu'‘ laws which protect property, though the protection of property is no longer 
iikdy to Ijo equivnkmt to the protection of work, and the interests which govern 
industry juid prc'dominate in public affairs are proprietary interests. A mill-owner 
may poison or mangle a generation of operatives; but his lu’other magistrates will 
let him off* with a caution or a nominal fine to poison and mangle the next. For he 
is an owner of property. A landowner may draw rents from slums in which 
young children die at the rate of 200 per 1000; but he will be none the less 
welcome in polite society. For property has no obligation and therefore can do 
no wrong. Urban land may ])e hold from the market on the outskirts of cities 
in which human being.s arc living three to a room, and rural land may be used 
for sport when villagers are leaving it to overcrowd them still more. No public 
authority intervenes, for both are property. To those who believe that institu- 
tiens which repudiate all moral significance must sooner or later collapse, a 
‘society which confuse^ 1he protection of property with the preservation of its 
functionless perversions v.ill appear as precarious a.s that which has left the 
memorials of its tameless frivolity and more tasteless ostentation in the gardens 
of ^Trsailles.’'-' 

It is, thus, very evident tliat there is no important incentive to effort in 
passive or functionless property, as it now exists under a system of 

From Thr Theory of the Leimre Class, by Thorstein Veblen, Copyright 1899, 
1912. By permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York, ?]>. 31, 3f>-37, 41, 73, 75, 85. 
s^^Tawney, op, cii,^ pp. 79-Sl 
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■abseiitee, own;ers!iip. Indeed,, the sitiiatioii today is one in which the 
dominion of functioiiless property threatens the existence of the whole 
property system aiidj with it, capitalistic society: 

Indeed, fiinctionless property is the greatest enemy of legitimate property it- 
self. It Is the parasite which 'kills the organism that produced it. Bad money 
dri%'es out good, and, as the history of the last two hiiiKired years shows, when 
properly for acc]uisition or power and property for service or for use Jostle each 
other freely in the market, without restrictions such as some legal systems have 
iirq'HJsed on alienation and inheritance, the latter tends normally to be absorbed 
!)y the fornu'r, hecaiise it has less resisting power. Thus fiinctionless property 
grows, and as it grows it undermines the creative energy which produced proptyty 
and which in earlier ages it protected. It cannot unite men, for what united 
them is tlie l.)ond of st*rr’ice to a common purpose, and that bond it repudiates, 
whence its viuy essence is the maintenance of rights irrespective of service. It 
cannot. cn‘at(‘f it can only spend, so that the number of scientists, inventors, 
artists, or men of haters vdio have sprung in the course of the last century from 
hereditary ridies can be numbered on one hand. It values neither culture nor 
beauty, but only the power which belongs to wealth and the ostentation W’-hich is 
the symbol of it."’'*' 

As J. A. Hobson and others liave suggested, there are many incentives 
other than property winch may impel man to efRcient and productive 
effort. Such are the |)ride of Avorkmanship, conimunity spirit, interest 
in tlie public 'weal, and striving for cultural and professional superiority. 
The competitive spirit can be stimulated even in economic production by 
other than profit and property motives. This lias been demonstrated by 
the Stakhanov system in Soviet Russia, where prizes and prestige have 
been bestowed upon those who create outstanding records for productive 
efficiency. Self-expression, prestige, and superiority are po\vcrful mo- 
tives among mankind. Property is a strong stimulus only when social 
prestige and superiority rests primarily upon wealth. When other types 
of achievement confer comparable or greater prestige, they immediately 
become more powerful than pro]ierty in stimulating human effort. 

hi conclusion, while private projicrty lias constituted a powerful im- 
pulse to initiative and efficiency in the past, and especially in early 
modern times, much of present-day property encourages industrial 
passivity and personal sloth, rather than efficient productive effort. As 
L. T. Hobhouse puts it, modern economic conditions have all but abolished 
property for use and have substituted property for power.''^''^ And a 
great deal of jirojierty is accumulated, held, and utilized by methods 
which hamper production and undermine the health of the capitalistic 
system. 

In any event, it is high time to seek new incentives for mankind. 
Riglitly or wrongly, wlietlier we approve or regret the change, it seems 
that we are headed towards an era in wliich private property wdll be 
greatly rc^dueed, if not entirely obliterated, except for purely personal 
possessions. If we pass info an age in which there is little private 
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pi'opcTty and we iiuve no other incentivcfs for hiinuui effort, the state of 
mankind will be unfortimatc indeed. 

From the ethical and psychological point of view, it has ])een ai’giied 
that private property is desirable for its influence upon the human per- 
sonality — that property rounds out the personality, gives a sense of 
resi)oiisibility, and helps to provide a salutary discipline* over ideas and 
conduct. Tliere is some element of truth in this contention.”'*' But it is 
also true, as others, especially reformers and Christian socialists, liave 
maintained, that the excesses and abuses of property have done more 
than anything else to stimulate human brutality, selfishness, exploitation^ 
and misery. Even ^lesus remarked on the ethical handicaps of the rich 
man. 

Some Outstanding Abuses of Property 

'Wliiie conceding the stimulus which proi>erty has offered to human 
effort in the ]}ast, we must also recognize the evils which have followed 
in the train of pro])erty. In ancient days, j)er]ia]>s the greatest evil of 
private ])roperty was human slavery and tlie exploitation of the masses. 
The sad story has been told in the monumental work of C. Osborne 'Ward, 
The Ancient Loivly, a l.)Ook which lias been unfortunately neglected by 
students of social history.^* The slave system was probably most ex- 
tensive and brutal in the later Roman Repu])lic and the early days of 
the Idmpire. Not only were great numbers enslavetl uiidc‘r conditions of 
gross brutality and oppression, but the masses were demoralized and im- 
])ovei'ishe(l. Even when su.stained by the state, as in the instance of the 
Roman system of bread-and-circuses, the masses lost their morale, initia- 
tive, and self-respect. 

In the ISIiddle Ages, the property system not only encouraged the 
exploitation of serfs, but also the unabashed robbery and pillage carried 
on by the medieval nobles and knights. Tlie church itself became 
enormously rich at the price of impoverishing many of its loyal followers. 
Its avarice was a major cause of the Protestant Revolt. The kings and 
princes resented the crushing church taxation, and the religious reformers 
were shocked at the degradation of religion by ecclesiastical materialism. 

When, at the end of the Middle Ages, absolute monarchs arose, they 
created their brilliant, c()rru})t, and expensive court life on tlie basis of 
{.‘rushing exploitation of tlie majority of the citizens. The nobility 
wasted lavislily while the bulk of the nation suffered in want and |)overty. 
Not infr(*(piently did the court live riotously while famines swept away 
thousands of loyal subjects. 

IMore horrible in many ways was the exploitation of the working classes 
in the now factories which sprang up as a phase of the Industrial Revolu- 
timi. The working conditions in the factories themselves were shocking, 
and the hours of labor long. Wages were low, and the apologetic econo- 

a. Ctor(\ op. cit., Chap. VIL 
2 Vols:, Kerr, 1907. 
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mins fM)nten«k‘*i that they nuist remain low because only a limited sum— 
given thi) tillo of “the wages-fund-’ — could be paid without wreck- 

ing industry. An economist of great prestige at the time, Nassau Senior, 
maintained that the working clay could not be shortened because the 
em|)loyc‘r hud to make all his ])rofits during tlie last lioiir. Senior was, 
ac<‘nrclinghu duhbcHi “Last Hour” Senior. The eulogy of property as a 
natural right of man and the idea that the chief obligation of government 
is to protect property united witli the dogmas of the economists to create 
stubborn obstacles to factory reform and tlie promotion of social justice. 

AT luive already discussed certain of the evils wliich have arisen as a 
result (.)! the eor}iorale revolution and the rise of finance capitalism. To 
list some of the major evils: It lias transformed property owners from 
woi'kers and prodiu'crs into absentee drones. It has enormously increased 
the expenses of living. For cv(‘ry dollar which we pay to tlie pro- 
(liK^er of goods, we ])ay around $2.30 for overhead, mucli of which goes to 
tiiose who take no a(*tive part in economic life. Finance capitalism has 
restrictc'd and curtailed productive output to an unbelievable degree. 
lATn capitalistic exfierts contend that we could produce approximately 
100 per cent more with our ])resent capital plant, were it not for handicaps 
imposed mainly by finance capitalism. Radical teclmicians estimate tliat 
we might produce more tluin three times as nuieli, if our productive plant 
were operated hy engineers. Tlirough the maldistribution of income 
under finance (uipitalism, the masses have never been able to buy enough 
of any vital necessity. ^Ye hear much talk about the surplus of farm 
products in this countiy, but even in 1928 and 1929 onl}^ 10 per cent of our 
American families were able to Iniy enough to eat, if they lived according 
to tlie standards advocated by the government of the United States. 

Among tlie evils of property is its opposition to desirable social change 
and economic redorm. As we have already pointed out, no other influence 
has been so powerful as the legal claims of property in suppressing and 
thwarting social legislation, and thereby encouraging economic stagna- 
tion, inefficiency, depression, and impoverishment. Most important of 
ail — by making adequate reforms through gradual and democratic 
methods all but imjiossihle, it has already brought violent revolutions to 
a nmnher of countries, and is inviting revolution in the majority of 
civilized states. In this way, property is committing suicide by provok- 
ing the establishment of a type of society in which property interests and 
hoklings will be severely curtailed, if not wdiolly eliminated. 

Finally, the desire to protect and augment private property is an 
important cause of war. Indeed, H, N. Brailsford contends that wc 
camnot logically expect world peace until we abolish private proi)erty: 
“Our goal of order and peace can be reached only by a relentless concen- 
tration on the single purpose of abolishing private property in the means 
of life.” Moreover, ns H. D. Lasswell has pointed out, the personal 
insecurity produ(‘ed by the inequalities of property is a strong stimulant 
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to war in that it generates sentiments of indignation, frustration, reck- 
lessness, and rebellion, with the result that rulers attempt to distract 
attention by inviting or provoking a war/'^'^ 

Some Major Inroads on Private Property Today 

A direct threat to property comes from crime. We ordinarily think of 
crime as taking property through various types of thefts and burglaries. 
However, the total loss from all forms of burglary, robbery and thievery 
does not amount to more than half a billion dollars annually in the United 
States. But the cost of organized crime and racketeering annually 
amounts to at least 5 billion dollars. To tins we must add anotiier 5 
billions for the cost of law-enforcing agencies and the support of appre- 
hended criminals. The losses, due to gambling each year run to 5 or 6 
billion dollars. 

Another serious inroad upon private property, however legitimate an 
inroad it may be, is public taxation. And these tax burdens are growing 
lieavier each year. In 1938, before our armament program began, it is 
estimated that the total federal, state, and local expenditures were in 
excess of 18 billion dollars. Tliese enormous sums must be raised directly 
by taxes or throiigli government borrowing, paid off ultimately by those 
|)ossessing taxable property, unless the public debt is re})udiated and those 
who hold government bonds lose all their investment. The burden of 
taxation, even on small incomes, today can be illustrated by the income 
tax in England in 1940: 

Income: Tax 

82.000 $171.25 

84.000 796.25 

86.000 1,421.25 

88.000 2,171.25 

With large incomes tlie rate of taxation is higher, until it becomes con- 
fiscatory (100 per cent) in the higher brackets. And income taxes are 
but a part of tlic total tax burden. Since the second World War started, 
the income tax rates have been raised, and the government has the legal 
power to take a man’s complete income and confiscate his property 
through a capital lev}" if the crisis becomes sufBeiently acute. Now that 
the United States is in the war, our income taxes are likely to rise to the 
English level, and a great variety of other taxes are being levied on the 
.vjropulace.-.. ■ 

Whc»n taxation becomes unbearable, the next resort is inflation, which, 
if carried far onoiigli, wipes out all property values in fixed investments, 
Germany got rid of her World War debt in this way in 1923-24. A 
friend of the author had at this time an insurance annuity amounting 
to 450 thousand dollars. In 1924, it entirely disappeared — not being 


r.9 World PollHcs and Personal Inyccuntiff McGmw>Hill, 1935, 
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vsufficicnt to pay tlie postage on a postcard to tlie United States. This is, 
only a representative example- of what inflation does to most property 
values. 

Perhaps the greatest losses of property liave come about through specu- 
lation under finance capitalism. The losses in bank failures between 
the end of the first World War and the beginning of the New Deal 
amounted to at least 5 billion dollars. The paper losses in securities 
between 1929 and 1933 were in excess of 100 billion dollars, and the actual 
losses were probably a* quarter of this sum, perhaps more.^‘^ The case 
of Sainiiel Insiill and the Insull utilities, and of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company under Howard Hopson, are only dramatic examples 
of tlie mulcting of investors in, holding companies. The depression after 
1929, for which finance capitalism has been primarily blamed, has cost 
our ctjuiitry over 100 billion dollars in tlie resulting curtailment of in- 
dustrial activity/’- 

It is generally believed tliat trust funds, administered by banks and 
trust companies, represent the safest possible custody of property. But, 
as Fred C. Kelly has pointed out in his book, Hoiv To Lose Your Money 
Prudently^^ billions of dollars have been lost in trust funds througli 
unwise in’^^estrnent, letliargy in executing sensible, sales and reinA’'estments, 
overt graft betw(‘en various banks and trust companies, and excessive 
commissions and charges. Indeed, it may, perhaps, be said that prop- 
erty is safer in the hands of an alert and responsible broker than it is in 
a trust fund handled by a bank or trust company.^'* 

The Future of Private Property 

Less than a decade ago, Berle and Means predicted that the corporate 
revolution was building a new property system which might dominate 
the economic future for many years to come. But the economic and 
political trends indicate that the world is headed towards momentous 
social and economic changes which will sweep away the corporate system 
as thoroughly as nationalism and capitalism wiped out the feialal system 
of the Middle Ages. Even in democratic and capitalistic countries, tlie 
expense of social reform programs and the relief of the poor is bringing 
about taxation and increases in the public debt that seriously menace 
the existence of the whole property system. Relief cost the United States 
13 billion dollars between 1933 and 1939. But, the cost of war is far more 
expensive than any past or projected outlay for social reform and relief. 
Armament appropriations in the LTnited States in 1941-42 were ten times 
as great as the relief expenditures from 1933 to 1940. It is difFuailt to 
see how the system of private property can endure in the face of the 
ex|>enditiires involved in total war. 


L T. Flynn, Striiriii/ i^peculntion, Harcourt, Brace, 1934. 

^•“Somc (‘conomists put the loss at twice this figure. 

^3 Swain, 1933. ■ , , 
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In Eiiropej even before tiie war/the growth of totalitariaiiisiii, in the 
form of state capitalism and state socialism, had already sounded the 
death knell of tlie system of private property in several important coun- 
tries. The virtual obituary of private property came in those countries 
when they entered the second World War. Even in Great Britain, which 
entered the second World War as an ostensible democracy, there is no 
prospect that the system of private property can weather a war of long 
duration. Already, all property in Britain has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the state, and is being rapidly used up in war— at tlie rate of 
over 50 million dollars a day or 20 billions a year. 

Even if the war comes to a speedy end, the outlook for the system of 
private property is dark indeed. The burdens of the war are likely to 
give a fatal shock to the property system in democratic and capitalistic 
states. And tliere is not the slightest ]irobability that the totalitarian 
states will reverse tlieir steps and revive the system of unrestricted 
private property. 

Even leaving aside entirely the insuperable burdens placed upon prop- 
wty by war, it is doubtful if our present empire of machines can be 
efficientl 3 ’’ controlled under a system of private property and a capitalistic 
econonnv Tlie economic ideals of Wendell Willkic, however siri(‘ereh^ 
held, ma^- fairh” be likemai to the astro-ph\"sical doctrines of Ptolemy. 
Some form of eolleetivistic Qcxmomy, directed In” industrial engineers, 
appears to main” to l)o tlie onh” system compatible with the technology 
of the twentieth ccntuinv 
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CHAPTER VII 


T^e Framework of Democracy: The National State 
and Constitutional Government 

An Outline of the History of Nationalism 

We have now come to tlie point in this volume where we consider 
the more important political problems of the contemporary era. These 
are closely related to the economic trends analyzed in earlier chapters. 
Tlie central ])roblem of contemporary political lifCj particularly in the 
United States, is the fate of democracy. But the problems of democracy 
cannot be understood unless we first treat of tliose political institutions 
and practices which are mainly responsible for the problems democracy 
faces and which have provided the t(.‘chniquc democracy employs in its 
o})erations. 

This makes it desirable to preface^ our treatment of democracy by an 
account of the lise and influence of nationalism and part}' government. 
The national state has brought to democracy tlie major problems with 
which it has to cope — tlie highly complex life of great territorial states, 
and the bellicose psychology which creates the threat of war. Party 
government has been the only technique democracy has thus devised for 
tlie operation of representative government. In sliort, nationalism hands 
over to democracy the main problems witli which it has to deal, while 
party government provides the current mode of solving such problems. 

The course of tlie development of nations and national states has been 
a complicated process. So many and deep-seated are tlie psychic ele- 
ments and the cultural characteristics wliich are carried over from the 
tribal period into the political, that it is nearly impossible to fix any defi- 
nite period as marking tlie origin of nations. One can scarcely agree with 
Israel Zungwill that the tribally organized Jews of ancient Palestine 
constiiiiied a national state, in the sense used to describe the Oermaiiy of 
Bismarck, Treitschke, and Reventlow, or the Italy of Crispi, Carducei, 
and ^sonnino. Yet it is not easy to deny his criticism of tliose witters who 
find nations a phenomenon of very recent origin. Rather, it is bc\st to 
agree that modern nations have their psychic traits deeply routed in the 
tribal past. The history of nationalism and of nation-building involves 
tracing the expansion of cultural entities and the C(*nters of emotional 
fixation; in other words, the record of the expansion and rationalization of 
"^dierd-instinctJ^ 
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As human society lias undergone tremendous transformations in the 
period between the gradual breakdown of tribal society and tlie twentieth 
ceiitiiryj differences of corresponding scope have developed between tlie 
expression of group psychology in tribal society and in the, national states. 
The most profound and far-reaching of these contrasts is the conversion 
of group solidarity from blood-kinship, real or assumed, to a definite 
territorial habitat, along with the development of what is conventionally 
known as ‘fi'^olitical society.'^ The distinctions will appear clearly only 
after a careful historical analysis of the development of tlie constituent 
principles of the nations of today. It is this fact that renders such a 
survey of vital importance, entirely aside from the specific content of the 
historical facts enumerated. 

Tribal Society. Students of cultural atithropology generally agree that 
the earliest well-defined units of social organization wau'e cither tlie village 
or the elan, both of which were normally linked with others of the same 
type in a larger and looser entity — ^the tribe. 

It is difficult to describe tribal government briefly, for there w'cre many 
kinds of government in primitive society, from the crudest of social con- 
trol in small local groups and villages to fairly wxil-developed tribal 
monarchies.^ As a general rule, how'ever, government in primitive society 
w'as an elementary type of representative government with marked demo- 
cratic tendencies. The council of cliiefs w^as at tim(‘s chosen by undemo- 
cratic metliods and w'as rather tyrannical in its government. Usually, 
iiowxw'-er, it was elected by the tribesmen and nile<i witli due consideration 
for group traditions. There is little evidence that wa)men ruled under 
wiiat has been called a matriarchal system. AVornen sometimes had 
unusual political powxr, as in the case of tlie Irocpiois, but men ahvays 
held the dominant political posts. Modern research has upset the old 
idea that democracy had its birth in the tribal assemblies of the Germans 
and wuis passed on directly by them to the Anglo-Saxon peoples and 
Americans. Democracy is a product of modern conditions and not a 
heritage from the primitive past. 

While much of the ps^xhology of tribal relationships has been carried 
over into modern society, the contrasts between tribal society and tlie 
modern national state are many. Tribal society w^as primarily based 
upon blood-kinship, either real or assumed, and tribal relations wxre 
personal rather than political Force, custom, and blood-feud wxre the 
foundation of tribal juristic concepts and methods. The “instinct of the 
lierd'^ had a much fuller swmy over the group than it has at the present 
day. Cultural solidarity wms more intense and there W’as little personal 
individuation, except that wdiich set off a few^ leaders. An intense reli- 
gi(uis loyalty and deep attachment to all the symbols of group unity were 
ever present. So powerful w^as the domination of the group over the 
individual that some eminent students, such as Emile Durkheiin and his 
school, have claimed that all categories of religion and thought w’crc 

^ Lowie, Pmnitivv Socirffj, Liveright Publishing CoriK>nUion, Chap. XIII. 
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(k'rived , from c?xpressions of, and reactions to, .group, life. Indeed, Emile 
Durkheim held that the. essence of religion is only the psychic exuberance 
or stimulation arising from group life and activities, and Wilfred Trotter 
holds the “instinct of the herd'’ to be the primordial and ali-pcrvading 
psychic force .wliich has controlled man from the origin of the race to the 
present day. 

, ■ ■ Whatever may be the exaggerations of these writers in matters of detail, 
-it is generally agreed tliat the struggle for the p,reservation and extension 
of group solidarity has beeii' the basic factor in the evolution of mankind, 
and it was inevitable that the psychic- traits developed in this process 
would become deeply grounded in the mental life of humanity: 

Man is in fact funda men tally social by nature. He has never lived in isolation 
but ahva}’s in groups. Lacking special organs of defense he found strength, as did 
the ants and tlio bees, in group solidarity. Consequently, the struggle for exist- 
ence on the human i^Iane has been fundamentally a struggle of group with group. 
Since his survival turned largely on the perfection of his gregarious instinct, there 
has l;)oen achieved in man a keen sensitiveness to the call of the group. This herd 
instinct, as Trotter calls it, is, therefore, the very basis of human society and the 
most ])rofound aspect of man’s social nature. It is for the group what instinct 
of self-preservation is for the individuaL It is aroused only in times of stress ami 
danger; group fear in some form is essential to its development; when nwak('iu‘d 
it not only grips every tribesman in an atmosphere of electrific'd suggests )ility, but. 
stirs within his I )odily mechanism the internal secretory apparatus whoso prodiuus 
are essential to deeds of valor. It is in its strength and vigor an assertion of the; 
group will to live, and is therefore as deep and mysterious and indeed as perma- 
nent as the eternal nisus of nature, the insistent push of everything that throbs 
with life and energy." 

Tribal groups were relatively small While such groups often held with 
great tenacity to particular areas, it was because of the economic advan- 
tages, such as better fishing or hunting grounds, rathcT than a ])iirely 
territorial attachnumt. There was little hesitancy in leaving a particular 
locality to follow migrations of game or fish: 

Patriotism, the love of one’s terra patria, or natal land, is a recent thing. Dur- 
ing far the greater part of his existence man has wandered over the ejirth’s face 
as a imnter and can hardly have had any sweet and pennanent associations with 
the tree or rock tinder which he was born. But the fore-runners of territorial 
■emotion were the group loyalties of the tribe, ^ dan, family and totemistic group, 
in whatever order and with whatever peculiarities these may have originated and 
come to exist side by side.'^ 

Early City-SfafcH. The transition from tribal groupings and modes of 
life to the city-state, the earliest type of true political organization, was 
gradual and slow. Tlie chief contrast between tribal society and that of 
the proto-historic city-states was that, in the latter, the basis of group 
relations gradually came to be political and territorial, rather than purely 
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per^^onal and consanguineous. Verj^ often there was an inr.enncM'liate 
|)olirieai stage between tribal society and the city-state, which wc call 
feudalism. Here the relations W'ere partly personal, tliose of patron and 
client, and partly territorial, based on the possession of lands by the 
feudal lords. 

Groups tended to consolidate about certain vantage points, ddermined 
by considerations of fortification and protection, religious sentinieni, 
ceononiic superiority, or better potentialities for brigandage. Stability 
3 -eplaced the earlier nomadic life, and the habitat became more or less 
]>crmanent. The early city-states did not, however, resemble tlie modern 
urban centers of life and industry. Life was still primarily agricultural, 
and the ‘‘cit}^’’ was little more than a citadel surrounded by the homes of 
the peasants retired witliin the walls in time of danger. 

As trade developed and the division of labor between city and country 
was established, the early city-states assumed more of an industrial and 
commercial character. The coming of foreign merchants created those 
problems of assimilation and the extension of citizenship which were a 
chief force in breaking down the remaining vestiges of tribal society and 
in creating the origins of the modern political order. A few hist(u*ical or 
semi-historical instances of this all-important change from tribal to civil 
society have been preserved in historical records. Such were the occupa- 
tion of ancient Palestine by the Jews and their subsequent choice of a 
king; the constitutional reforms of Cleisthenes in Attica at tlie close of the 
sixtii century B.C.; the alleged reforms of Servius Tullius in early Rome 
and the subsequent constitutional struggle between the patricians and 
plebians; and the breakdown of Teutonic tribal society and the establish- 
ment of political relations in the interval between Arminius and Alaric — 
the transition wdiich Paul Vinogradoff called ^^one of the most momentous 
turning-points in the history of the race.’’ 

Tlie city-states of antiquity w^ere soon submerged in the patriarchal 
empires w*hich arose in the ^‘^state-making age” through the superior force 
and aggressiveness of one of these cities. The ancient Egyjdian Empire 
was a product of the forcible subjugation of the city-states of the Nile 
Valley; the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian empires w^ere built up out 
of the progressive amalgamation of the city-states of the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and the coast of Asia Minor. 

Only the cities of ancient Plellas retained their independence long 
enough during tlie historical period to give us any adequate conception of 
tlic type of cultural solidarity and political reactions which characterized 
the antique city-state. Here personal and kinship relations were replaced 
by the institution <)f citizenship, based upon residence and naturalization; 
instead of blood-relationship or elaborate initiation ceremonies. 0 roups 
w-erc generally more populous, and civilization more advanced than in 
tribal society. 

Most of tlie ])syclnc eliaraeteristies of tribal life, however, were present 
in a modified degree in tlic civilization of Athens, which may be taken as 
the most advanced product of the ancient city-state civilization. Group 
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Bolidarity was stili intense. The elements of common culture were prized, 
even to the extent of being vested with a sacred significance; Ceremonies, 
costumes,, legal i’orms' and political practices, moral codes, religious fes- 
tivities, and even amusements were tinged with the divinity of their 
alleged origin. The gods were limited to a particular political group and 
were regarded as solicitous for its w^elfare. The attitude toward for- 
eigners was well exemplified by the well-known contrast between ‘TTreek 
and Bari>arian/’ in which iVristotle was able to find a justification for the 
subjection of inferior peoples to the Greek ‘‘genius^’ for governing. The 
grcaip leaders })assed, after their death, into the realm of tlie gods or 
sii])(U‘men, and their magnified prowess became a highly prized group 
possession. 

Aidien fixity of habitat liad become tlie»ruie, a ncAV attachment to terri- 
traial possessions arose. Not only were specialty sacred places, such as 
Olymiiiis and Detyhi, prized and venerated, but the whole habitat of tiie 
group was valued a.s a special gift from the gods. Aristotle found that 
file fortunate situation of the Greeks in tlieir geographical habitat served 
sufficiently to explain the ^‘superiority’^ of Greek genius. 

The ancient city-state was so important a stage in political and cultural 
e\'oliition tliat we may well include Hutton Webster’s colorful summary 
of its characteristics: 

A Greek or Homan city usiialh^ grew up about a Ijill or refuge ((wropoUs, 
capitollun)), to which the people of the surrounding district could ike in time of 
dang(‘r. This mount would be crowned with a fortress and the tcnnple^ of the 
gods. Not far away was the market place (agonh forian), vhere the people 
gathered to conduct their business and enjoy social intercourse. \])ou1 the citadel 
and market pla<*e were grouped the narrow streets and low hornet uf tbc' town 
Thus an ancient city was closely built up and lacked the mile'- ol suliuro^ liiai 
belong to a modern metropolis. . . . 

Each of these numerous cities was an independent self-governing community. 
It formed a city-state. Just as a modern nation, it could declare war, arrange 
treaties, and make alliances with its neighbors. Such a city-state included not 
only the territory within its walls, but also the surrounding district where many 
of tlie citizens lived. It was usually of small size. Aristotle once said that “a 
city could not consist of ten men, nor again of one hundred Ihousand.” By this 
he meant that a city ought not to l;)e so small that no community life was possible 
in it, yet not so largc‘ that a man could not know many of his fellow-citizens. . . . 

Tlie members, of an ancient city-state were very closely associated. The 
citizens believed tiiemselves (o l'>e descended from a eoiuinon ancestor and so to 
be all related. They were united also, in the worship of the patron god or hero 
who hiul them under his protection. These two ties, th(‘ tie of supposed kiiehip 
and the tie of a common religion, made citizenship a great privilege w]n<di came 
to an individual only by birth. Elsewhere he was only ti foreigner without legal 
rights: — a man without a country. . . . 

To Tlie free-born inhabitant of Athens or of Home hi^ city was at once his 
count ry and his cliurch, his club and his home. He shared in its government; he 
took part in the stately ceremonies that honored its patron god; in the city he 
could indulge his taste for talking and for polities; here he found \ ‘safety and 
society;* 
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Tliu govi^minent of eity-jstaterf wuri usually an aristocratic 1 y|'>e of repre- 
sciiiative government. The majority of the inhabilanls wei'c olivn ex- 
dialed from citizenship and were not allowed to take part in governiiicnt 
This was tlie ease even in Athens. Some city-states were kingdusms and 
orhers were called democracies. In both cases, however, the eunncil was 
the most important element in the government. In kingdoms, liie council 
might be aristocratic and hereditary or it might be chosen by iiio mmiibers 
uf tiie city aristo(‘racy. In democratic city-states, the coimcil was elected 
by the citizens, and tlic latter frequently met as a body to discuss ])ublic. 
problems and ]>ass fundamental laws. Representative govenimeiit began 
in iniiiiitive S()(*iety, but it rested on a kinship rather than a political and 
un'ritoriai basis. Tiie city-state created a representative system based on 
t«‘rritO]‘ial residence and a truly civic life. The democratic cii.y-states 
were such in name only. All the citizens might participate in guvernmeni 
hut the citizens were ahva3’'s a minority of the whole population. In some 
dty-staies, like S])arta, we find a system of military socialism which was 
tj ibreriiimer, on a small scale, of contemporray totalitarianism. 

The ancient city-states made notable advances tovrard transf«»ruhng 
group life from the tribal to the modern national basis. Had their 
progress not becai tirrested by the development of tiie gnait pairiarchal 
empirc^s, I lit' national state in its fullness might have been a product of 
antii|uiiy. For better or worse, this was not to be, ami even Athens was 
swallowed i\[) in the imi>erial domains of the Alacedonian conqiua'ur after 
its African and Asiatic protoHqms had long before boweil to liie mighl 
of Thebes, ^Memphis, Babylon, Nineveh, Ecbataua, Sa.nii^, and Susa. 
James Bryce has ailmirabh* described the general absence of anything 
approaching a natiuiiai cultural or political unity before the con(|uests of 
Rome: 

IMeii with little knowledge of each other, with no expcritaice of wide political 
union, held differences of race to be natural and irremovable harriers. Piuiilnrly, 
religion a})peared to them a piirch^ local matter; and as there were gods of the 
lulls and gods of the valleys, of the land and of the sea, so t'acJi trfoe rejoic'fal in 
its peculiar deities, looking on the natives of other countries who worsliipptal other 
gods as Cwntiles, natural foes, unclean beings. Such feelings, it k('(UK‘st in the 
East, frequently show themselves in the earR records of (.Ircece and Italy; in 
IIonuT the lanx), who wanders over the luifniitful sea, glories in sai'king the* ciii(‘s 
of the stranger; the primitive Latins have the same word for a. forc-igner or an 
eiitany; thf‘ excliish^e systems of Egypt, Hindostan, China are only the inon‘ 
vehement expressions of the belief which made Athenian pliilo'Ophers kuik upon 
a state of war bihween Greeks and barbarians as natural, and dcfeiai slavery on 
die same groimd of th(‘ original divershy of the races ihal rule and the races 
that serve.*"^ 

IVie Pairiurv.hiil Empires of Antiquity, The formation of the far-flung 
autocratic jiatriarclial em|)ires, in what Walter Bagehot has somewhat 
loosely called ^The nation-making age^’ was one of the swei'ping trans- 
formations in the political evolution of humanity. Paradoxical as it 
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may seem,, the empires both stifled and promoted the growth, of, nations 
anti national unity. Their development was invariably broiiglit about by 
the cuinuhitive extension of the power and prestige of some powerful and 
aggressive eiiy-state at tlie expense of its neighbors. This very process 
naturally produced an enormous inflation of group pride and egotism on . 
tile |)art of the conquering city. On the other liand, while sn])jeet cities 
were severely treated and their national culture sternly repi*essed, nothing 
makes a group so j)roud and tenacious of its cultural jxjssessions as 
persecution, and tlie cunquer<;rs unwittingly only intensihed the partic- 
ularism and locad pride of such subject communities. Prior to tlie I'ise of 
Persia, tlie history of the ancient empires is, in part, a record of constant 
warfare produced by tlie attempts of the ruling city and dynasty to 
suppress the revolts of subject cultural groups. 

can illustrate tlie character of the more highly developed ancient 
empires by briefly describing the remarkable Persian Em|)ii’o of the fiftli 
and sixth, centiiiacs B.C. Never before had so extensive an empire existed. 
The victojy over Kgy])t in 525 B.C. meant tliat the Persian Empire 
stretched from the Nile in the west to the mountain frontiers of India in 
the east. In extimt and in excellence of administration and organization, 
only the Roman Em|)ire of later centuries can be (‘ompared to it among 
the political achievements of antiquity. 

The organization of so vast an empire was a })robiem of the first magni'- 
tude. Tlie task, begun liy Cyrus, was completed by Darius the Creat in 
the sixth and fifth, centuries B.C, Following an older Biimerian tradition, 
Darius wms calkMl the Euler of tlie Four Quarters of the Globe, and the 
government centered in his liands. In attempting to create unity out of 
the heterogeneous elements which composed tliis vast empire, the Persian 
rulers made a radical departure from tlie traditional practice of the 
Near East, They permitted the distinction between conqueror and con- 
quered — between the rulers and the subject peoples— slowly to disappear. 
The conquered I'cgions, or satrapies, wliich under the older system were 
distinguished by tlie payment of tribute, gradually ae(|uired the status 
of provinces. Later on, the word 'tsatrapy^^ simply hn})lied an adminis- 
trative unit of the. empire, and even Persia itself became a satrapy, though 
it enjoyed certain special privileges. 

AYhat was here attempted, though never completely realized, was the 
establishment of a heterogeneous empire bound together, in fact unitefb 
through the ties created by an administrative system. Each administra- 
tive <livision, each satrapy, was ruled by a governor ui ^‘satrap’') and 
other officials apiiointed by the king. This, too, was an innovation, for 
the subjects of the older empires had usually be<-u ruletl liy tiatives. In 
aildition to tlie satrap, who was essentially a civil officer, a geiuTal and a 
secretary were stationed in each province. Royal commissioners, called 
the ''‘Eyes of the King’^ and resembling the later donihuv! of C'harle- 
mugne, traveled through the empire inspecting the satrapies and .reporting 
to the ruler. In the time of 'Darius there were twenty administrative 
divisions in the empire. 
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ilucii of the harshness^ cruelty, and ■ terrorism of Assyrian rule were 
a.l)scnt from the Persian system. Persian rule was. not only milder, but 
it w:is clearl}^ one of tolerance. The attempt to establish unity did not 
progress far beyond the political sphere. Little effort was made to en- 
force the use of tlie Persian tongue and cuneiform script, .or the Persian 
Zoroastrianism. As a matter of fact,' Aramaic became the com- 
mon language of imperial business, and the local languages remained in 
use. The same is true of social customs and economic conditions. In 
these matters the localities were unmolested and continued to practice 
tiudr old habits. The imperial structure was simply superimposed upon 
the life of the subject peoples, which continued with little modification. 
Ivceii in local government, many sections of the Persian Em])irc continued 
under the same forms of rule they had possessed before their conquest, 
especially the Phoenician and Greek cities in Asia jXIinor. 

This process of ancient empire-building culminated in ihn expansion 
of imperial Rome, in its task of absorbing most of the then-known world 
and of bringing into existence the ideal ^‘reign of universal peace’’ and 
uniform law. The process of Roman expansion marked the nearest 
approximation to the spirit and methods of aggressive nationalism. The 
criK'k^ and almost tribal expression of collective egotism in 'international” 
policy; tlu* public theory that all her wars wtfc ^uhd'eiisive’’ and tliat 
Rome was always threatened by aggressive states; the alleged conviction 
that the gods were always favorable to these defensi^’e wars; the control 
of diplomatic and military policy by the landed ^Munker” aristocracy — 
the Semite; the ambition for private or family glory in war, as manifested 
by Claudius in the first Punic War arid by Flaminius in the second IMace- 
donian War; the ^‘surplus population’^ argument for expansion; the 
“sera]) of pa})er” attitude toward treaties as evidenced in the second 
Samnite "^Var: the harsh and brutal treatment of conciuered po|)ulations, 
(‘xtending to the devastation of fields, the burning of cities, and tlie en- 
slaving of populations; the insatiable greed for further expansion; the 
<lis!‘egard of tlie ‘'rights of small nationalities’— all of- these aspects of 
Roman expansion sound exceedingly modern. 

The formation of emiiires was influential in creating that tradition of 
the gloj-y of territorial expansion which serves as an important impulse to 
the aggressiveness of the modern national and territorial state. However, 
it should not be forgotten that there was a most radical difference between 
tlic political and cultural basis of such a far-flung political entity as the 
Roman Empire and the compact German Emjiire of a few decades ago. 
Thougli there was a univei'sal political system, there was littk* cultural 
homogeneity or common sentiment of loyalty, winch are the indispensable 
foundations of Ha* national state. Only the citimis of Italian Rome felt 
any emotional tlirills or shared patriotic reactions at the triumphal pro- 
cessions of (aaufuering emperors or generals and at the recitation of the 
Virgiiian epic of the growth of the Pax Rornarut. Though the subject 
peo})les might acquiesce hi t!ie apotheosis of the Roman emperor and 
render formal allegiance, they retained their deeper loyalty and allegiance 
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to their own paiitheoii. A common spontaneous patriotism and a imi- ' 
versa! loyalty to the sovereign imperial state were quite unknown in the 
ancient empires, and the cultural homogeneity which must precede the 
political expression of national life was as remote from realization. Even 
the prevailing political philosophy — Stoicism — decried the sentiments of 
natioiialisin and patriotism, and lauded the notion of the brotherhood of 
man and the cosmopolitanism of world-citizenship: 

No quarrels of f.mcc or religion disturbed that calm, for all national distinctions 
were bc‘Comiug merged in the idea of a common Empire. The gradual extension 
of Roman citizenship tlirougli the coloniae^ the working of the equalized and 
ef|ualizing Roman law, the even pressure of tiie government on all sn]\iects, the* 
movement of population caused by commerce and the slave traffic, wei'e steadily 
assimilating the various peoples. . . . From Rome came the laws and language 
that hail overspread tiie world: at her feet the nations laid the offerings of their 
lal.Mtr; she was the head of the Empire and of civilization, and in riches, fame and 
splendor far outshone, as well the cities of the time as the fabled glories of 
Ikiblyon or Persepolis.^' 

Had Rome continued to exist with an efficient method of imperial .ad- 
ministration and communication for some centuries after Diocletian, it 
might have bcmi possible for her to have welded lier diverse subject popu- 
lations a single loyal and unified national unit, but tlie experirrieiit was 
not permitted to continue. In 378 A.D., the Teutonic barbarians from the 
North, who had l)cen gradually filtering into the em])ire for three cen- 
turies, broke their leash and started on their migrations, whicli sulimerged 
the ancient world in a return of preclassical liarliarism, and ])rodiice(l a 
Clovis, a Charlemagne, and an Otto the Great to repeat tlic tasks of an 
Agamemnon, an Alexandcaq and an Augustus. The ancient world, then, 
passed away, without producing tlie prototype of the modern national 
state, but it laid the psycliological and political basis upon which the lattei’ 
could develop. Nevertheless, growth of the modern national state has 
been, to a large degree, a process sid generis^ primarily independent of 
ancient impulses, even if influenced by ancient models. 

The Middle Ages: Feudal Politics and Urviversal Culture, The politi- 
cal, social, economic and cultural conditions of the ^‘Aliddle Ages” were no 
)>etter ada}>ted to the production of the national state than imperial 
a-nticpiity. The unit of political organization and administration was the 
<lomain of the feudal lord, which varied greatly in extent lAiially tlu‘ 
domain was but a small isolated element in tlie feudal hierarchy, and it 
made for ])oliticaI decentralization. Tiie center of social life was the 
infinite number of isolated and minute medieval manors— village commu- 
nities — -and the few small and scattered nualiifval towns. These weix‘ 
isolated, self-sufficient, and narrowly selfish and })rovinciah and were not 
well ada])tcd to proviiiing any firm economic foundations for national 
unity. 

Feudalism dominated the political scene during the !vliddle Ages, so we 
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may ]3uu.'-e for a brief description of this important stage of political evo- 
liilion. Fciidalisiii lias been a general, if not quite universal stage in tlu* 
evicutiori of society and political control. Its two fuiidameritai cliarac*- 
ieiistics are: (1) partial protection of the helpless members of society, and 
12 ) their exploitation b}" the noble classes for eeononiic and military 
|)iu'i)Oses. In return for the protection of his clients against ro]:)l)ery ainl 
iiivasioii, the lord demanded that the clients work for him, help him in his 
own raids and brigandage, and follow^ him into w’ar. The relationship 
landing tlu^ overlord and Ids clients together wais primarily a pei'sonal one, 
as distiuguislied from the real or fictitious bl(3od relatioiishi]) of primitive 
snriety, and tlu' territorial and political foundations of later civil soedety. 
Fi.aidalism is always encouraged by a bi'eakdown of s(jcial systems ami 
Ijy the resulting necessity of turning to powTrful ixn’sonages fur ]n-otection 
and security. 

From the period of tlic later Homan Empire until the twelfth century 
moi’c or less intermittent anarchy existed in Avestern Europe. The admin- 
istrative power and authority of the Roman Em]drc disintegrated. The 
middle chnss was crushed as a result of bearing most of the financial 
burdens of taxation because of the defiant default of tlie landed aristoc- 
racy. This left in Roman society an arrogant and anarchic agrarian 
aristocracy at the top, and at the bottom vast mass of fre^e and send- 
servile men, who lacked protection and economic security. Therefore, the 
]K)or free num tended to give up thedr freedom in return for protection. 

From the German side an evolutionary jwoccss Avas contributing to 
feudal dcATloprnents. BetAveen the time of Tacitus and Clovis kinship 
society broke doAvn among tlie Germanic peoples. Feudalism folloAved in 
natural sefiuen<‘c. Free men banded together in the comitatMs under the 
leadership of poAverful individuals in order to assist in raids and secure 
a part of the booty, and to attain protection. To these domestic condi- 
tions Averc added foreign intrusions that also encouraged feudal develop- 
ments. First came the invasions of the Huns, Avliieh strengthened the 
poAver of tlie Avarrior class among the Germans and intensified the con- 
fusion in the later Roman Empire. Next came the alarming incursions of 
the jMuslim>s. Finally, tliere Avere the Viking raids, Avhich carried death 
and destruction throughout nortliAA^'estern Europe and thrcAV the common 
people and their lords together for the prirpose of mutual salvation. For 
centuries everything seemingly worked toAvard locailism and personal 
relations in society, and against strong and centralized lAolitical dominion. 
I^Iedieval feudalism was the outcome. 

In earlier periods feudalism had represented an institutional step in 
advance — progress from kinship society tow’ard civil socuety. Tliis Avas 
true of medieval feudalism, as well, insofar as it ap|>lied to bar!)ariaii 
peoples emerging from kinship society. But in the case of regions ami 
populations that had once been a part of the Roman Empire it Avas a 
retrogression from more highly developed civil society. 

Medieval feudalism Avas a merging of personal, economic, and political 
elements. From the personal side Roma contributed the patrocimnnij or 
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the |)Faetice of an improtect-ed man’s joining himself to a powerful patron 
for protection. , Germany added the comitatus^ w’hereb}t the iinderiingS ' 
not only received protection but also willingly took part in the raids and 
wars of the leaders, and received their share of the booty. The Muslim 
■invasion .transformed this relationship devoted primarily to brigand- 
age into a firmer system involving organized military service. The 
patroeiniiun- and tlie comitatiis were merged through the institution of 
comnicrahiHon [commendatio) , to constitute tlie vassalage of medieval 
feudalism, wliicli involved not only protection but military obligations. 

On tlie economic side we start with the Roman precarhini. Tiiis was 
the land or other property handed over by the helpless free men to fur- 
nish tlu,^ local lord with some material incentive to guarantee his protec- 
tion, Tlic Germans added nothing comparable in tins economic pliase 
of feudalism. But the necessity of raising soldiers to repel the Muslims 
led tlie Frankish kings to seize church lands and to confer them upon 
tlieir followers to obtain the soldiers, horses, and other items necessary 
for warfare. In short, dependents of lords were given what was called 
the bcjteficmrn in return for reciprocal military obligations. In due time, 
it became usual for the vassal to hand down to liis descendants the bene- 
ficmm- conterred upon him by his lord. When the henefirhon became 
defl^itc^ly liercKiitary and carried with it the obligation to furnish military 
eciui[)ment and other feudal aids, it became tlie tlie material core 
of the feudal system. 

Had the king been powerful enough to assert Ids authority over the 
local communities of his realms, there would have been ni particular 
need for feudal institutions. As soon as kings became sufficiently strong 
to govern their realms and to protect their subjects, the feudal system 
disintegrated. In the meantime, politics and law rested upon the insti- 
tution of immunity. That is, the feudal lords owed specific feudal obliga- 
tions to the kings. Once these were met, the lords enjoyed essential 
sovereignty on their own domains. They were legally, as well as prac- 
tically, immimc to royal interference, and were empowered to govern 
and control tlieir own realms in liarmony with the prevailing practices of 
feudal law and administration. Decentralization was supreme, and so 
remained until the feudal system gave way in the face of the rising tide 
of nationalism and royal strength. 

Set oF against the actual political diversity and localism of the feudal 
system was the political symbol of unity and cosrao}.)olitanism — the Holy 
Roman Empire. Wliatever its actual weaknesses, its symbolic power 
over the mind of Europeans was sufficient to cause so ardent a nationalist 
and so blase an advocate of Rmlpolitik as Frederick the Great to bow 
before it, even in the days of its declining strengtli. A universal moral 
and religious control over medieval life “was provided by the Roman 
Catholic (diureh, whose growth has been described us ''the rise of the new 
Rome.” The medieval chureli exerted control over the religious, and to 
a large extent the mental, life of the medieval period. With the aid of 
the inquisition against heresy, it brought about a degree of psychic unity 
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tliroiiglioiit Europe never before- equaled Under its greatest popes, siicli 

[luioccut Illy tile Cliiirch also exercised a degree of control over Euro- 
politics never matched by any emperor of tlie period. The tlii'ce 
leading crowned Leads of Europe were in turn disciplined by Innocent. 
Tiie (diurch prescribed a single theology for all western Europe, wliich 
was embodied in the Book of Sentences of Peter Lombard and tlie Su.nnna 
Thcologlcci of St. Tliomas At|uinas. Since theology was regarded, 
throughout tiie medieval period, as the ‘Tpiecn of tlie sciences,’' and since 
education was chiefly in tlie hands of the cluirchnien, the realm of learn- 
ing was no less unified tlian wuis the spiritual world. 

Tliere was a striking unity of language and literature during the me- 
dieval period. Tlie vernacular languages and literatures began to appear 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but Latin was the language of 
p()liti(‘S, business, and learning throughout western Europe during the 
greater part of the medieval period. The literature read by those 'who 
were able to read was not loss uniform than the language. Tlie Bible, 
the works of tlie leading ‘‘Fathers,” the crude Latin encyclopedic compila- 
tions by Isidore, Hliabaiius IMaui'Us, and Vincent of Beauvais, the theo- 
logical and pedagogical manuals, and tlie few classical texts on logic, law, 
and medicine were almost the only books read until tlie }.>rose and verse of 
the vernacular languages bt^gan to appear at the height of the medieval 
period. Even Aristotle was read in Latin translations. Lord Bryce has 
cliaractm'ized the remarkable unity which was, at least symbolically, 
brought to the medieval ])eriod by the Church and Empire: 

It is on the religious life that nations repose. Because divinity was divided, 
Immanit}' had Ixhui divided likewise; the doctrine of the unity of God now 
enforced tlu' unity of man, who had I.Kcn created in his image. The first lesson 
of Christianity was love, a- love that was to join in one l)ody those whom sus- 
picion and prejudice* anti pride of race had hitherto kept apart. Th(‘re was thus 
funned by the new religion a community of the faithful, a Holy Empire, de- 
.sigried to gather all men into its bosom, and standing opposed to the manifold 
polytheisms of the older world, exactly as the universal sway of the Caesars 
was contrasted with the innumerable kingdoms and repu].)]ies that had gone 
i)cfore it. The analogy of the two made them appear parts of one great world- 
uiovement toward unity; the coincidence of their l)Oundaries, which had l)eg\in 
bd’ore Constant ine, lasted long enough for him to associate their indissolubly 
together, and make the names of Roman and Christian convertible. Ecumen- 
ical coum'ils, wh(‘re the whole spiritual body gathered itself from every part of 
the* temporal realm under the presidency of the temporal head, ])resented the 
most visilde and impressive examples of their connection. Tiie Language of civil 
government, was, throughout the West-, that of the sacred writings and of wor- 
ship; the great ('st mind of his generation consoled the faithful for the fall of 
their eartlily commonwealth, Rome, by describing to them its successor and 
representative, the ^‘City which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
GodT ^ 

Despite this unique prevalence of the universal and tlie uniform in 
fact and symbol during the medieval period, forces were working be- 
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neatli the surface tliat were to rend .-asunder' this ceritiiiy-old artificial 
unity. As early as the Strassburg' Oaths ■ of 842, there could be detected 
the first begiriiiiiigs in the differentiations of language which were to 
lay the literary basis for national diversity and rivalry. Tlie revival 
of Roman law in western Europe in the twelfth century became a 
powerful instruinent for royal supremacy and tlie^ rise of the dynastic 
state. The new commerce with the east, which had been built up by the 
Italian cities in the period of the Crusades enriched the Italian city- 
states, which first successfully defied the principle of imperial unity. 
The breakdown of the principle took place in northern Europe, wlieii tiie 
opening of tiie new trade routes to the east and west ushered in the 
^‘Cuinmei’cial Revolution” and with it the dawn of tlie IXIodern Age. 

The Kise of fhc Xational State. At the opening of tiie sixteenth cen- 
tury a nunihur of new forces and influences made for the creation of 
natiojial spiiit amJ a national state. Perhaps the economic factors were 
the most potent. Tlie Roman Catholic Church imposed heavy taxes 
upon tlie various nations of Europe. Tor example, at some periods in 
medieval Europe the amount of money whicli went to the church far 
exceeded that wiiicii went to the king. Around the opening of tlie six- 
teenth century there was a trend toward heavier taxation, in order to 
raise money fur a new building campaign carried on by the Cliurch, 
which, at tiiis ]Ka'i(jd Avas particularly wasteful and extravagant. The 
various princtss and kings were naturally eager to escape, so far as pos- 
sible, from tliese lieavy financial demands made by tiie Church on their 
realms. Hence they welcomed the movement led by Luther and other 
Protestant refoiiuers, especially since tliis movement provided a. c? 02 i- 
venient religious and moral cloak for their motives. 

Otlier and major economic influences making for nationalism in early 
modern times grew later out of exploration, colonization, and the ensu- 
ing Commercial Revolution. It was believed that each state should 
closely control its own and its colonies^ economic and commercial life, in 
order to increase national prosperity and the income of the national 
treasury. This belief made tlic nation that industrial and commercial 
unit we kntnv as a iMcreantile state. Mercantilism dominated European 
economic policy generally in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The American Revolution was an effort to combat the enforcement of 
iiKa'cantilistie regulations. 

Religious factors also made for nationalism. The political rulers not 
only wished freedom from taxation l>y Ttome but they also rh^sired to 
coni.rol the religious life of their kingdoms. The Catholic cliallengi^ to 
the political authority of the king during the Middle Ages had been 
regarded as an annoying nuisance and a menace l)y the political poten- 
tates. Religious reformers, like Luther, despairing of bringing about 
ade<|uat(' religious reforms within Catholicism, advocated overt secession 
from Rome. They were rendered indispensable assistance by tlie political 
rulers, who had good financial and religious reasons for favoring (he 
Protestant revolt. In tiie case 'of England,' Henry VHI added a highly 
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personal element to the general picture,' namely his desire to divorce 
Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. In return for the aid rendered by 
princes and kings, the, Protestant leaders tended to give their blessing to 
the monarchs and to the spirit of nationalism. ■ 

Dynastic ambitions .of European rulers—Ferdiiiand and Isabella and 
Philip II in Spain, the Tudors in England, the Bourbons in France, the 
Hohenzollerns in Prussia, the Hapsburgs in Austria, and the E.omanovs 
in Russia — promoted nationalistic expansion and unification until the 
days of Bismaixdv. Tliey desired to enhance their personal prestige and 
the strength and extent of tlieir realms through war and conquest. This 
was the main factor wliieh led to the creation of relatively large and 
well integrated national states in modern Europe and tliroiighout the 
western world. 

By the time of the famous Treaty of AYestphalia, in 1648, tlie national 
state had become a recognized institution in the public law of Europe. 
Yet there was little popular enthusiasm for nationalism— -little which 
could properly be called national spirit. Nationalism was still primarily 
a matter of dynasties, religious dogmas, and economic interests, winch 
did not inflame the masses. Popular enthusiasm was first brought to 
nationalism by tlie Frencli Revolution and tlie Napoleonic wars. The 
French masses were deeply stirred by the successful wars which the 
revolutionary loaders waged against the European reactionaries. The 
slogan of Fraternity galvanized the French nation. Frenclinien were 
even more thrilled by the dramatic successes of Napoleon. Among the 
enemies of Napoleon, naiitnialism and patriotism were given a popular 
basis through the necessity of waging war against conquest and absorp- 
tion. English, Prussian, Spanish, and Austrian nationalism were par- 
ticularly stimulated as a defense reaction against Napoleonic aggression. 

The po})uhudzation of national sentiment carried over from tlie Napo- 
leonic period into the nineteenth ccntuiy and provided psychological 
support for the unification of Germany and Italy in 1870, and for the 
later rise of nationality in the Balkan states, wliich, incidentally, served 
to set off the first Yhirld War. 

If nationalism was to be both popularized and rendered permanent, 
it needed a real nervous system for the communication of emotions and 
ideas. This was provided by the Industrial Revolution and the rise of 
modern science, which broiiglit into being the telegraph, telephone, radio, 
chea]i daily newspapers, and moving pictures. This made it feasible to 
keep alive a vivid national sentiment, even when there were no wars 
to stimulate and heighten national e^gfitementr'^ The Industrial Revo- 
lution also contributed powerfully to tne system of nationalism by pro- 
ducing an ever greater body of goods to be sold, thus encouraging legis- 
lation for tlie protection of the home market, such as tariff laws, which 
emphasized the economic unity of industrial states. 

The national state has passed through many stages of governmental 
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practi(‘c. It first produced the absolute iiionarchies, of early modern 
times under Philip II of Spain, Henry VIII of England and Louis XIV 
of France. The reign cf.tlie latter is usually regarded as the culmina- 
tion of both the glories and miseries of absolute monarchy. 

Xext (‘ame what is, often called Enlightened Despotism. Representa- 
tive of such rulers were Elizabeth of England, Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, Catherine the Great of Russia, Joseph II of Austria, and Charles 
III of S]nun. Wliile tlie people had little to say about government under 
the enligliteiKHl despots, tlie latter did try to rule according to what they 
believed was the best interests of their subjects, 

R(‘pr(‘sentative government, in wddeh elected legislatures became su- 
preme in government, first appeared, in any important state, in England 
after the Revolution of 1688. It grew up in America in the English 
colonies and took on a national expression in the new federal government 
of 1789. Then it came to France after the Frencli Revolution. In the 
nineteenth century, it gradually made headway in the other major 
states of Europe, with the exception of Russia, which maintained its 
absolutistic systcan until the first World War. 

Representative government was undemocratic at first. Only a mi- 
nority elected the members of legislatures. The earliest example of 
democratic government in a large state was that of the United States 
after Andrew Jackson democratized our federal government following 
1829. 

Xatiorialmri in the United Slfafes. The rise of nationalism in tlie 
United States is the most impressive achievement of its kind in the X'ew 
World. As E. P. Cheyney so convincingly indicated, tlic settlement 
of America was more closely connected with the economic impulses 
arising from the Commercial Revolution in Europe than it was. with 
the religious revolts from Catholicism on the Continent and the Estab- 
lished Church in England. These new commercial forces were most in- 
fluential in promoting unity among the colonists. A century of virtual 
ignoring of British commercial restrictions, making smuggling a powerful 
vested interest, gave the thirteen colonies a strong common moti^'e for 
unified action in opposing the proposed enforcement of the long-dormant 
mereantilistic restrictions after 1763 — a motive that A. M. Schlesinger 
has fully proved to have been far more powerful than any theoretical or 
legal abstractions involved in colonial resistance to British imperial 
power. 

In addition to these economic origins of American national senti- 
ment, there “was also at work a fundamental sociological process, which 
has been aptly termed by Carl^ Lotus Becker beginnings of the 
American people.’^ A geographical, social, political, and economic en- 
vironment, much different from that of Europe, liad long been operating 
upon a population psychologically more daring than the great mass of 
Englishmen wlio remained at home. This tended inevitably to create in 
the colonies a peopJe who became, generation after generation, more 
and more divergent in mentality- and institutions from their kinsmen in 
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[he mother con ntiy across the' Atlantic. A ■ fairly lioinogeiieoiis and 
united A,merican people was being created^ and the l;)egiiiniiigs of a na- 
tio.iial self-consciousness were coming into being. 

Initiated (in part unintentionally) by the enterprising and recalcitrant 
incrchants, the American Revolution was favored by the debtor landlords 
and disgriiiitled frontiersmen and carried to success by courage and 
iiuthudiy, by the not disinterested aid of the French, and by the aid of 
the British. Whigs. The revolt furnished a unifying iowv of great 
potency for a time, but the reaction in the days of the Coniedcuaition 
threatened a lapse into anarchy and dismemberment. Thanks, however, 
to their desire for financial stability and eommerciai prospfU’ily, the 
vigorous capitalistic class, led by the great constructive slaU^sman of 
early nationalism, Alexander Hamilton, turned tlie tide of politicail opin- 
ion from separatism and provincialism to nationalism and unity. The 
work was carried on by the strongly nationalistic court decisions of John 
^Marshall, wdiom not even Jefferson’s emiiity could remove from the 
? Supreme Court. Indeed, the Jeffersonian Republicans, when tliey came* 
t into power in 1801, abandoned their localism and accepted most of the 
nationalistic program tliat they had criticized with such vigor and 
acrimony. Jefferson could purcluise Louisiana; Aiadison could be won 
fur war with Great Biftain; and IMonroc could formulate a strongly 
nationalistic foreign policy. 

; Nationalism in America, as in Europe, was completed by the Indus- 

■ trial Revolution, The new factories in the North created an industrial 
interdependence among various sections of the country and attractec.l 
an immigrant ])opulation vrith no sectional sentiments. The new canals 
and railroads helped on that great nationalistic enterprise of tlie nine- 
teenth century in America — the conquest of the west, studierl with such 
fruitfulness by Frederick Jackson Turner and his disciples. Wliile the 
territorial additions were temporarily a cause of sectional dis])ute and 
friction, they ultimately became a matter of national pride and common 
interest. Though Negro slavery, and the accompanying states-rights 
m(.wement, threatened to disrupt tlie embryonic nation, the success of 
the North in the Civil War demonstrated by the verdict of physical force 
that Webster, rather than Calhoun or Hayne, was right in his interpre- 
tation of the nature of the federal union. 

Events and tendencies since the Civil War have been even more eon- 
ducivti to the development of national unity. An industrial revolution, 
like that which affected New England in tlie first half of the nineteenth 
century, has come to the South, and the sharp seethmal divisions of 
economic interests have now been greatly lessened. Tlie further de- 


velopment of tJie m<‘ans of rapid transportation and almost instantaneous 
communication of information have made our extensive country an 
economic and psychological xmit to a degree unknown in a much 
smaller area in 1789, The iriterscctional investment of capital has also 
encouraged financial unity. 

A national literature lias been provided by such writers as Irving, 
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Bryant, Cooper, Longfellow, Lowell, Whitman, Thorean, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Clemens, How^ells, Riley, and Garland. A collection of 
the sources national history was planned and partly executed by 
Peter Force, and a national historical epic, eulogizing the American past, 
was created in the wwitings of Bancroft, Palfrey, Fiske, Holst, and Bur- 
gess. Elaborate national expositions and public projects, such as the 
Chicago World^s Fair (1893), the St. Louis Exposition (1904) , the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition at Chicago (1933-34) and the World’s Fair 
in New York (1939-40), have furnished a series of impulses to unity. 

Many pessimists believed that the great influx of foreigners into the 
United States in the last fifty years threatened national disruption. But 
the experience of the United States in the first World War definitely dis- 
proved their forebodings and demonstrated that, whatever the other 
results of immigration, it has not brought national disintegration. 

A ^^glorioiis” foreign war at the close of the century gave a great 
stimulus to the completion of national development. The participation 
of the United States in the first World War produced a welling-up of 
exuberant national sentiment and an intolerant patriotism that caused 
both the Entente and the Central Powers to gasp with astonishment and 
incredulity. Organizations of ex-soldiers devote themselves to perpetuat- 
ing this state of mind. 

Nationalism in the Western Plemisphere has not been limited to the 
United States. The Dominion of Canada, despite a formal connectiou 
with Great Britain, has developed a marked spirit of national self-con- 
sciousness. A century or more of independent political existence has 
created a strong spirit of national unity and pride in the Latin American 
countries. Nationalism seems as w^ell established in the Americas as in 
Europe. 

While nationalism was a main cause of the first and second World 
Wars, it seems likely that the second World War will gravely modify, 
if it does not suppress entirely, the national-state system. As H. N. 
Brailsford, W. H. Chamberlin, and others have suggested, there 'is not 
much likelihood that small national states wdll survive the. present world- 
conflict. A few great states, far exceeding nationalistic boundaries, with 
lesser states wuthin their spheres of interest, are likely to emerge when the 
war is over. Regional federations will probably supplant national states. 

The national slate has been based on a territorial and property founda- 
tion, and representative government has been operated by means of terri- 
torial, or district, representation. But the more alert and progressive 
political theorists are inclined to believe that the territorial state is now 
giving way to the functional state. Though the external boundaries of 
a country may remain as before, the political organization and operations 
within the country will be markedly transformed. Instead of voting 
through territorial districts, voters will choose 4heir representatives as 
members of vocations or functional groups. In other words, bankers, 
industrialists, lawyers, teachers, farmers, mechanics, and the like, will 
elect representatives to the various state and national legislatures. It is 
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iield that this system will give greater logic and honesty to representative 
government,'*^ 

Whether or not this is a sound theory, there are many signs that this 
transformation is under way. This system has been adopted, in differing 
degrees of thoroughness, in some European countries. In this country, 
the lobby, which is really a vocational representative body, is frequently 
more powerful than the legislatures themselves. If territorial representa- 
tion is supplanted by functional or vocational representation, it will con- 
stitute as sweeping a political revolution as the transition from tribal to 
civil society at the dawn of history. 

We may conclude this historical survey with a brief summary or outline 
of the outstanding stages, periods, or types of political evolution: 

I. Tribal Society: 

Kinship basis. 

Personal relations. 

II. The Transitional Period of Feudalism : 

Personal relationships. 

Quasi-territorial basis of politics. 

III. The Territorial State and Civil Society : 

City-states. 

Patriarchal empires. 

The national state : 

Absolutistic. 

Representative. 

Democratic (usually republican) . 

IV. The Functional Society of the Future: 

Political federations and spheres of interest. 

Functional or vocational representation. 

Nationalism, State Activity, and the Growing 
Complexity of Political Problems 

To national spirit and dynastic aggression we owe, primarily, the 
origin of the large political states of our day. It was a matter of pride 
and satisfaction to carve out these great territories and bring thorn under 
the wing of a particular dynasty or political authority. No tremendous 
new political responsibilities were imposed, because the economy was then 
still a simple and rudimentary one. Most of the great national states 
were built up either in a pastoral or agricultural era, or on the eve of the 
new industrialism. While it wms natural that the problems of admin- 
istration would be somewhat extended and complicated with the addition 
of new territory and populations, political problems still remained essen- 
tially simple and rudimentary. They did not threaten to swamp the 
political intelligence or administrative methods of earlier eras. 

But this simplicity of life and of political problems soon passed away. 
The emi)ire of maeluncs arose. Cities came into being in ever greater 
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numbers and on an ever larger scale. New problems of industry and 
transportatioh appeared which required public regulation. The fiscal and 
commercial policies of states became ever more extensive and complicated. 
New forms of poverty, dependency, and social pathology came into being 
and demanded the attention of political authorities. Mass movements 
of population and international migrations .demanded a definite political 
policy. New questions of public health arose. Crime became more com- 
plicated and menacing. Even agriculture lost its earlier directness and 
simplicity, became mechanized, and required extensive public attention. 
The ravages of industrialism made it essential to turn to problems of 
conservation. 

At the same time, a change came about in political philosophy. The 
old notion that the state should act chiefly as a policeman, simply protect- 
ing life and property, gave way before the notion that the state must 
assume responsibility for social welfare and must regulate an ever in- 
creasing number of social and economic processes. The philosophy of 
laissez-jaire was supplanted by that of state-activity. Even those par- 
ties and groups which emphasized the fact that there should be as little 
government as possible in business inevitably had to accept a degree of 
state intervention in economic life which would have amazed, and per- 
haps appalled, Alexander Hamilton and other earlier apostles of state 
intervention. The administration of Herbert Hoover, for example, made 
that of George Washington appear almost a condition of political anarchy 
by comparison. 

Nationalism thus handed down into our complicated urban, industrial 
world civilization large political units, the so-called national states. As 
the problems which must be dealt with by political agencies became more 
numerous and complex, the national state system began to add markedly 
to the difficulties of political control over human life and social institu- 
tions. Political problems were difficult enough in small states with few 
inhabitants. > The more extensive the territory and the larger the popu- 
lation of a state, the more numerous and. complicated were the problems 
of politics. The great political units of our day, which brought so much 
pride to their original creators, now became in many ways a political’ 
liability. 

The major public problems of our era baffle experts, to say nothing of • 
the rank and file- of political legislators and administrators. The populace 
at large is usually woefully ignorant of the facts concerning any major 
public issue. To submit such issues to a popular referendum is becom- 
ing ever more ludicrous, but .such is the necessity in democratic procedure. 
It would be regarded as ridiculous to propose a plebiscite on some com- 
plicated problem of astronomy or physics today. But the more im- 
portant economic problems, which must be dealt with through politics, 
such as the farm problem, the utility problem, the transportation prob- 
lem, or the money problem, are far more complicated than any single 
issue of astronomy or physics. 

Some few years ago Irving Fisher suggested that only about a dozen 
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men in the world were really fitted to discuss tlie problem of money with 
competence. An enterprising organization took him at his word and 
sent out a ciuestionnairt; to the experts he named, asking for their 
opinions on certain major monetary facts and principles. The results of 
this questionnaire revealed clearly that even the leading experts could 
not agree upon the most essential phases of monetary theory. And the 
money problem is one of the clearest and simplest of the economic 
problems of our age. 

Democracy is frequently attacked because it is said that it cannot 
muster the intelligence to deal with the difficulties of our era of civiliza- 
tion. There may be a great deal of truth in this indictment. But we 
must remember that it has been the national state, projected into an 
era of industrialism and urbanism, which has been responsible for many 
of the current perplexities of democratic government. Had democi’acy 
been able to operate in the small political units, for which it was recom- 
mended by its original sponsors, it might have continued to work with 
eminent success. Indeed, it has been eminently successful in a number 
of the smaller states of the western world — such as Sweden, Finland, and 
Switzerland. 

Nationalism, Patriotism, and War Psychology 

A century or so ago the prevailing and most common psychological 
unit in human society was the neighborhood. It had been such for 
countless centuries. Along with many good qualities, the neighborhood 
produced several less lovely psychological traits, such as smugness, pro- 
vincialism, and hostility and suspicion toward outsiders. 

So backward was the general level of thought and social interests on 
the eve of the Industrial Revolution that the sudden development of 
means for quickly communicating the prevalent attitudes throughout the 
modern national state tended to give to national thought and emotion 
the same self-satisfied provincialism and smug arrogance that had earlier 
prevailed on a local scale. The inhabitants of whole national states 
came to entertain towards their neighbors much the same sentiments of 
suspicion and hostility that dwellers in neighborhoods and local com- 
munities had once possessed towards strangers from outside. Therefore 
it is not surprising wdicn James Harvey Robinson finds that: “Our an- 
cient tribal instinct evidently retains its blind and unreasoning character- 
istics despite the fact that we are able nowadays, by means of newspapers, 
periodicals, railroads, and telegraphs, to spread it over vast areas, such as 
are comprised in modern states like Germany, France, Russia, and the 
United States.” Carlton J. H. Hayes has Yerj effectively stated the 
relation of the Industrial Revolution to this spread of national sentiment 
and of nationalistic propaganda: 

Without the Industrial Revolution, it would be impossible to raise funds, to 
supply textbooks and material equipment, or to exercise centralized supervision 
and coiitrol requisite to the establishment and maintenance of great systems of 
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free universal schooling. Without the Industrial Eevolution, it would be im- 
possible to take all able bodied young men away from productive employment 
and put them in an army for two or three years, feeding and clothing and hous- 
ing them and providing them with transport; arms and hospitals. Without the 
Industrial K.e volution, it would be impossible to produce huge quantities of 
journals; to collect news for them quickly, to print them in bulk, to distribute 
them widely, to have a numerous public to read them and much advertising 
to pay for them. Without the Industrial Revolution, it wmuld be impossible for 
a propagandist society to flood a large country with written and oral appeals. . . . 

The technological advance itself is not more favorable to one purpose (na- 
tionalism) than to the other (internationalism). It can be used for either or 
for both. In fact, it has been used for a century, and is still used, preeminently 
for nationalist ends. Societies, journals, and schools, as w^ell as armies, are 
today predominantly nationalist, and the nationalism wdiich they inculcate tends 
to be more exclusive and more vigorous. Indeed, economic development seems 
to be a handmaid to nationalist development, rather than the reverse,’*^ 

The development of new means for the communication of information, 
as a result of the Industrial Revolution, made possible a true psychic 
unity wdthin each nation, broke up local isolation, and completed the 
process of popularizing national sentiment and perfecting national self- 
consciousness. It made the various national manifestations of the ^dierd 
instinct^^ more communicable, more responsive, and more liable to sudden 
and hysterical explosions. It also has rendered ^^jingoistic” expressions 
in other countries better known and more likely to arouse antagonisms. 
Great national states have thus been rendered as cohesive and inflam- 
mable as local neighborhods w^ere some generations back: 

In our modern life there is more of instantaneousness than there has ever been 
in the wmrld before. Never since the w^orid began w^as it possible to conceive such 
a situation as this: that one hundred and twenty million people stretching over 
a continent, an imperial expanse, should think and feel simultaneously. By 
radio w^e all hear the same fact at the same time. It may happen to be six 
oklock in New York wdien I hear it, and two o’clock in California when some- 
body else hears it; but however the clocks may vary, the instant in time is 
identical. The isolation that once existed wdien new^s traveled slowly, advancing 
in wmves, reaching first one area, then another, then a third, with the first having 
time to meditate about it before it became a universal idea — all this is a thing 
of the past. Now wm not only get the same idea at the: same moment, but we 
all react to it at the same time. Therefore, w^hat w^as once an inescapable 
moment of meditation vouchsafed to most of us before the universality of an 
idea w^as accomplished, is now abolished.^^ 

■Neighborhoods, howmver smug, suspicious, and arrogant, could not, 
liowmver, go on a rampage and wreck civilization. An entire rural com- 
munity, armed wdth all the available muskets, pitchforks, scythes, and 
rolling-pins, could not do a vast amount of damage to society as a wTole. 
But great national states, equipped -with the formidable armaments of our 
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day? can wreck civilization. Indeed^ they are making good lieadAvay at 
it right now. 

The first World War was, in part, brought about by nationalistic psy- 
chology and it dealt a severe blow to democratic institutions. Though it 
was fought to make the -world safe for democracy, the greater part of 
Europe today, from the standpoint of both territory and population, has 
gone over to dictatorship. It w^as an even more ruthless and intense 
nationalism that fanned the flames of arrogance and hatred into a new 
fever heat and brought about the second World War in September, 1939. 

It is to nationalism, then, that we owe two of the major problems which 
confront contemporary democracy, namely: (1) the enormous increase 
of political complexities and difficulties, as a result of large territorial 
states in an industrial era; and (2) the intensification of national senti- 
ment on a large scale, which threatens and produces destructive vrar 
and imposes greatly increased financial and diplomatic responsibilities 
upon modern states. 

The Rise of Constitutional Government and the 
Ascendancy of Republics 

The ideals of the middle class from the seventeenth century to the 
twentieth are clear enough — nationalism, freedom for business enterprise, 
the protection of property, and the guarantee of civil liberties. But it 
was necessary to do something more than to enunciate and eulogize these 
ideals. They had to be applied, made permanent, and be protected. In 
short, it was necessary to create constitutions, which would embody 
these ideals and make them the basis of the law and politics of the state. 
Hence the growing power of the middle class and the success of revolutions 
were everywhere accompanied by the rise of constitutional government. 

Back of the rise of all constitutions lie basic aspirations and principles. 
First, there is the conception of a higher or absolute law, to which any and 
all secular rulers are subordinate. Second, there is the doctrine of pri- 
mordial and inalienable individual rights — such as life, liberty, and 
property. Finally, there is the notion of a sacred written charter, em- 
bod3dng the higher law and personal rights, and immune to change except 
through a formal and indubitable expression of tlie public will. Con- 
stitutional government states the supreme law, enumerates individual 
rights, and places all on semi-sacred parchment. 

A constitution nia^’- be defined in general terms as the organic instru- 
ment of government. It creates the form of political institutions, enu- 
merates the functions of political machinery, and also prescribes the 
rights and immunities of the individual citizen. For example, a con- 
stitution determines wdrether or not a state will be a monarchy or a 
republic; it may prescribe either executive or parliamentaiy ascendancy 
in the government, or it distribute the powers of government equally 
among the executive, legislative, and judicial branches, as is theoretically 
done in the United States; it may describe in detail the nature, terms, 
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and mode of election of the various members of each department of the 
government ; and it may specifically enumerate the liberties and im- 
munities of the individual citizen under the particular form of govern- 
ment created. In short, the constitution defines and describes the legal 
rights of the citizen and the structure and operation of the government 
that is to make him secure in the enjoyment of these rights. As Walton 
H. Hamilton puts it: law for the government, safeguarding individual 

rights, set down in writing — that is the constitution.” 

A constitution may be a very precise written document, worked out all 
at one time by a specific constitutional convention. Or, it may be a col- 
lection of documents and precedents running over many centuries. Our 
Federal CGnstitution is a good example of the first, and the English con- 
stitution of the second. 

Since the middle of the seventeenth century, constitutions have been 
mainly the creation of the middle classes. But any dominant class can 
make and operate a constitution. Constitutional government may well 
support a landed aristocracy, as does that of Hungary today. It may 
just as well bring into being a proletarian regime that virtually outlaws 
both the landed nobility and the middle-class capitalists. Such has been 
the result of the constitution of Soviet Russia in our clay. But thus far 
in modern history the movement for constitutions has been so closely 
linked with the program and activities of the middle class that we may 
almost identify the desire for, and the creation of, constitutions with the 
interests and strategy of that class. Down to 1789, the middle-class con- 
stitutions were designed to protect property from assault by royalty and 
nobility — ^those socially above the middle class. The United States set 
the precedent in creating a constitution to protect property against in- 
dustrial workers and peasants— that is, to protect the middle class from 
those below it. The violence in Shay’s Rebellion and other uprisings 
of the desperate and embattled farmers and the first rumbles of labor 
organization frightened the property owners. Therefore, they drew up 
a constitution which rendered property relatively immune from any 
radical legislation and made the amendment of the constitution very 
difficult, so that the property class was not likely to lose control of the 
government. This protection of property from the depredations of the 
lower classes was made still more impregnable after the Civil War by 
the “due process” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The political institutions and policies of the Western world since the 
seventeenth century have reflected the economic, social, and political 
ideals of the capitalistic middle class. These were chiefly legal protec- 
tion of property, enforcement of contract, and a large degree of freedom 
in personal and business initiative. Everywhere the bourgoisie have 
opposed state interference with economic activities, except where this 
interference has been believed to foster their interests. They have been 
opposed to social legislation designed to protect the working classes and 
hence likely to hamper the freedom of the employer to deal with his 
employees as he sees fit. 
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Most modern constitutions have embodied these fundameiitai bour- 
geois ideals of freedom from arbitrary governmental interference and 
liave assured the protection of personal rights and property interests. 
The fundamental rights and immunities for all men and the appropriate 
guarantees of economic liberty were embodied in the first ten Amend- 
ments to the American Constitution — really an integral part of the 
document, since they were all added immediately. The French Declara- 
tion of the Rights of ]Man, drawn up in 1789, mentions property among 
the '‘natural and imprescriptible rights of man” in Article 2, and in 
Article 17 also describes it as "an inviolable and sacred right.” 

The relative stability of constitutional governments and their specific 
guarantees of political and economic rights to the propertied classes have 
been the chief reasons why the triumph of the bourgeoisie in politics 
throughout the Western world has been followed by the immediate 
adoption of written constitutions. The degree of fixity and rigidity in 
constitutional government varies greatly. In Great Britain, Parliament 
can theoretically amend the constitution with as little formal difficulty 
as it meets in passing a bill appropriating a petty sum for repairing a 
local bridge. In the United States the process of amendment is so diffi- 
cult that only twelve Amendments have been added to the original ten 
adopted a hundred and fiity years ago. But even in England constitu- 
tional changes are infrequent and never undertaken in a lighthearted 
manner, chiefly because of the British reverence for precedent and their 
reluctance to experiment. In practice, then the English constitution is 
not so easy to alter in any fundamental sense. Almost without exception^ 
constitutions have been changed slowly and infrequently, and constitu- 
tional government has been characterized by relative rigidity and per- 
manence. The middle class have thus far been vindicated in their re- 
liance upon constitutional government as a safeguard against either royal 
arbitrariness or proletarian radicalism. It is easy to understand tlie 
devotion of contemporary. American businessmen to the Constitution. 

While the first important written constitution of modern times was the 
so-called Instrument of Government, drawn up by Cronuvell for his 
Commonwealth government, constitutions are by no means a product 
of modern history. Aristotle is said to have studied the text of some 158 
constitutions, to serve as the basis of his book on the Athenian Constitu- 
tion. The forerunners of modern written constitutions were the charters 
granted to the medieval towns, to the English colonies in America, and 
to chartered trading companies. The English constitution is a curious 
combination of various documents. Among the most important of these 
documents are the Magna Charta (1215), the Petition of Right (1628), 
the Bill of Rights (1688-1689) and the legislation immediately following 
it, the Reform Bill of 1832, the Suffrage Acts of 1867, 1884, and 1918, 
the Parliament Bill of 1911, and the Suffrage Acts of 1918 and 1928. 
Among the other things that go to make up the English Constitution, are 
"the privileges of Parliament,” the Conventions of the Constitution, the 
Common Law, and the like.. 
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The first great crop of written constitutions in modern society were 
those adopted by the American states after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They were founded on the precedents of the colonial charters, 
the revolutionary doctrines of the British Whigs, and the Bill of Ptights 
of 1689. These early state constitutions in America almost perfectly 
exemplified the political ideals of the middle-class liberals. The aris- 
tocratic and monarchical elements in government were eliminated, espe- 
cially the hereditary executive. Special privilege and hereditaiy rights 
werp denounced. The doctrine of popular sovereignty and the assertion 
that all powers were originally given to the government by the people 
were boldly and universally proclaimed. 

The French philosopher Montesquieu maintained, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, that the chief guarantee of liberty lies in a proper 
separation of governmental powers into executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, and in an elaborate system of checks and balances. 
This doctrine w^as embodied very generally in these American state con- 
stitutions. The lingering fear of the king was reflected, nevertheless, in 
a general ‘tendency to exalt the legislature at the expense of the execu- 
tive department. Short terms for governors were the rule. John Adams 
said that annual elections were the only safeguard against tyranny. 

The laissez-faire tendencies of the economic liberalism of that time 
were accepted, and the functions of government were limited to the pro- 
tection of life, libert}^ and property. Any extensive development beyond 
this was frowned upon. Yet there were some vestiges of aristocracy and 
privilege. Property qualifications for voting and office-holding were 
common, and even religious qualifications for ofiice and the ballot w-ere 
frequent. 

Constitution-making was caijied to a national scope in the Articles of 
Confederation of March, 1781. But these were weak and inadequate. 
A Constitution embodying strong federal principles was framed in 1787 
and adopted by 1789. 

The French Revolution produced a number of constitutions, all pro- 
foundly influenced by British and American precedents. The one of 
1791, which provided for the creation of a limited monarchy under tlie 
Legislative Assembly, was more wddely followed as a model than the 
later and more radical constitutions, because at this time limited 
monarchy aroused fewer objections from conservative minds than did 
republican government. Napoleon popularized constitutional govern- 
ment. Even though he ruled with an iron hand, he governed under con- 
stitutional forms in France and handed out charters and constitutions 
to his subject territories. A famous and influential constitution of the 
Napoleonic period was that adopted in Spain in 1812, based on the 
French constitution of 1891. This constitution, proclaiming popular 
sovereignty and parliamentary government, was widely studied by the 
European liberals in their struggle for constitutions between the Congress 
of Vienna (1815) and the Revolutions of 1848. It was also widely 
imitated by the Latin- American peoples. The constitution of industrial 
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Belgium, influenced by the British constitution, and adopted and approved 
in I 83 O-I 83 I 5 was especially admired by middle-class liberals and widely 
copied. 

From 1815 to 1848 the battle for constitutions met many and serious 
rebuffs at the hands of Prince Metternich. tie knew that constitutions 
almost always involve representative institutions, and, hence he recog- 
nized their threat to the sj^stem of autocracy that maintained him in 
power. But after 1848 his influence waned. The Kingdom of Piedmont 
and Sardinia obtained a constitution in 1848, which developed into the 
constitution of United Italy. The King of Prussia granted a constitu- 
tion in 1850, which lasted with few changes until the close of the first 
World War. The Emperor of Austria was compelled to establish con- 
stitutional government in 1861. The minor European countries adopted 
constitutions at various times during the nineteenth century, particularly 
after 1850. The Latin-American states entered the constitiition-niakiiig 
age in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Those states which adopted constitutions relatively late had a decided 
advantage in studying the experience of earlier constitutional systems. 
Most of the constitutions of Australasia embody, for example, the best 
features of the English and American constitutions. The dozen or so 
states that came into existence in Europe after the first World War 
adopted constitutions which, in many cases, embodied not only previous 
political experience but also novel principles of political science, such as 
proportional and vocational representation. The Turkish constitution 
conferred remarkable powers upon the executive. In Russia, and in 
Spain for a time, constitutional government was turned against wealth 
and privilege and made a bulwark of proletarian radicalism. A. C. Flick 
summarizes the extent and significance of this era of constitution-making: 

Between 1776 and 1850 well on towards a hundred written constitutions were 
created throughout the world. For the most part they represented political 
victories won by the people for democracy and nationality. Many of them 
stood as protests against the oppression of a motherland, such as the new 
American states against Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal. Others embodied 
hostility to control by other lands, as Belgium against Holland, Greece against 
Turkey, and Italy and Hungary against Austria. Some stood as revolts against 
tyrannical rulers as in France, Spain, Germany, and Austria. Others incorpo- 
rated internal demands for reform, as in Switzerland and Holland. Taking 
these documents as a whole, they measure the decline of absolutism and mark 
the progress of the world in liberty and equality.^- 

In the rise of Fascism and dictatorship after the first World War there 
was a strong tendency to abandon representative government, though 
there is no reason why a constitution may not readily be founded upon 
the most extreme Fascist principles. But the most striking aspect of the 
rise of Fascism is the implication that the middle class have lost con- 


■i-A. C. F]i(‘k. ^foderu World History, Knopf, 1928, p. 215. 
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fidence in representative government as a means of protecting the vested 
interests of property. A main reason for this lies in the increasing 
strength of the working class in contemporary society, and the consequent 
demand of this class that constitutions shall express their interests as well 
as those of the middle class. 

In Russia tlie working class seized power and, for the first time in 
human history, drew up a working constitution which represented prole- 
tarian interests. In the same way that many bourgeois constitutions 
outlawed revolution and made property secure from working-class at- 
tacks, in Russia private property in the instruments of production was 
outlawed, and only members of the working-class were allowed to par- 
ticipate in government. The Russian Soviet constitution represents the 
very opposite extreme in class interests and control from the constitution 
of the United States. 

The* conception of the divine right of kings has come down to us some- 
what modified in the theory of the divine status and sanctity of constitu- 
tions. The existence of constitutions has, indeed, begotten a perverted 
mental attitude towards them known as ‘^constitutionalism.” This has 
been defined by Professor Hamilton as follows: 

Constitutionalism is the name given to the trust which men repose in the 
power of words engrossed on parchment to keep a government in order. The 
writing down of the fundamental law, beyond peradventure and against mis- 
imderstanding, is an important political invention. It offers exact and endur- 
ing language as a test for official conduct at the risk of imposing outworn stand- 
ards upon current activities'.^^ 

The vested interests frequently ignore the fact that our constitution was a 
result of many compromises, and looked upon by its framers as a very 
imperfect experiment. 

The theory of the divine right of kings became archaic and out of 
adjustment with the social and economic interests of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Constitutions that were drawm up a century or 
a half-century ago have likewise been found poorly adapted to the needs 
of a far different civilization from that which presided over their drafting. 
This defect is likejy to become even more serious in the face of future 
cultural alterations, wdiich take place wuth far greater rapidity today than 
ever before. Further, constitutions, which are but a means to the end 
of orderly and free government, have come to be regarded as an end in 
themselves. It is doubtful if the excesses of divine-right panegyric under 
LouivS XIV were greater than the absurdities of constitution eulogy in 
our own age. It is difficult to keep in mind or practice the basic truth, 
so 'well phrased by Thomas Jefferson, that constitutions are made to 
serve society and that society does not exist to serve constitutions. A 
characteristic product of the constitution cult is the following excerpt from 
an address by an eminent corporation lawyer, Henry D. Estabrook, cited 

‘'‘CoiiRffitutionuliam/’ Encyclopedia of the -Social Sciences, Macmillan, VoL 4, 
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in Harry F. Atwood’s Bacfc to the Republic, a book that has enjoyed an 
amazing popularity with the American plutocracy : 

And so, on this great continent,, which God had kept hidden in a little world 
— ^iiere, with a new heaven and a new earth, where former things had passed 
away, the people of rnany nations, of various needs and creeds, but united in 
heart and soul and mind for the single purpose, builded an altar to Liberty, 
(he first ever built, or that ever could be built, and called it the Constitution 
of the United States. ... 

0 marvelous Consitution! Magic parchment, transforming word, maker, 
monitor, guardian of mankind! Thou hast gathered to thy impartial bosom 
the peoples of the earth, Columbia, and called tiieip equal. Thou hast conferred 
u])on them imperial sovereignty, revoking all titles but that of man. Native 
and exotic, rich and poor, good and bad, old and young, lazy and the industrious, 
those who love and those who hate, the mean and lowly, the high and mighty, 
the vise and the foolish, the prudent and the imprudent, the cautious and the 
hasty, the honest and the dishonest, those who pray and those who curse — these 
are ^'We, the people of the United States^^ — ^these are God’s children — ^these are 
thy rulers, 0 Columbia. Into our hands thou hast committed the destinies of 
the human race, even to the omega of thine own destruction. And all thou 
requirest of us before we o^enstep boundaries blazed for guidance is what is 
required of us at every railroad crossing in the country: ^^Stop. Look. Listen.^^ 
Stop and think. Look before and after and to the right and left. Listen to 
the voice of reason and to the small still voice of conscience.’'^ 

These abuses in the form of constitution worship have been most 
evident in the United States, in part because of the antiquity of the 
American Constitution and in part because of the degree to which this 
document is a bulwark of the vested propertied interests. This attitude 
appears not only in such silly brochures as the one just quoted, but also 
in such a ptetension to sober scholarship as James M. Beck’s The Con- 
stihition of the United States}^ That a recognition of this state of 
affairs does not necessarily imply any subversive attitude may be seen 
from the judicious criticism of the American constitutional system in 
William MacDonald’s A New Constitution for a New America, the work 
of an eminently conservative, respectable, and balanced writer, wholly 
devoid of any violently revolutionary motives, and in W. Y. Elliott’s 
The Need for Constitutional Reform, 

But it should be remembered that constitution -worship, intellectually 
indefensible as it may be when used as a mask for the advantage that it 
lends the vested propertied class, ought not so to antagonize its opponents 
that they forget that any constitution, along with its archaic and in- 
equitable sections, usually embodies many guarantees and safeguards 
of personal liberty that have been won during the age-long gro-vdh of 
social conscience. 

While constitutions may be provided for monarchical, aristocratic, 
democratic, and, totalitarian forms of government, the middle class have 
been very generally favorable to the republican form of government. 

Atwood, Back to the RejynbUCf Whitman, 1926, pp. 66-67. 

0/. T. R. Powell, “Constitutional Metaphors,'^ in the New Republic, February 
\h 1925, pp. 314-315. 
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Monarchy has symbolized to them/ on the basis "of the historical expe- 
riences of previous centuries, arbitrary royal rule and interference with 
their business and prosperity. Bourgeois political supremacy has, there- 
fore, generally been followed by the establishment of the republican 
form of government and the adoption of written constitutions. This has 
not been invariably true, because, in certain instances, the monarchical 
tradition has been too strong for the middle class to uproot at once. 
One must, of course, be on his guard lest he take it for granted that a 
republic necessarily means a more liberal form of government than can 
exist under a constitutional monarchy. The formal monarchy of Eng- 
land, before 1939, provided a government more democratic and more 
responsive to popular will than does the republic of the United States. 
Even Nazi Germany saw fit for a time to retain the fiction of a republic. 

Though the republican form of government has been the usual ex- 
pression of middle-class political liberalism in modern times, it is well 
known that republics are in no sense an exclusively modern institution. 
Republican government was fairly common among the Greeks. Rome 
remained a republic for hundreds of years. In the Middle Ages there 
were city-state republics, such as Genoa. Switzerland became a republic 
in 1291.^ 

The first important republic of modern times was the Dutch Republic, 
which was formed in 1579 and lasted for two centuries. A far more ex- 
tensive republic appeared on this side of the Atlantic when the United 
States of America was given permanence by the Federal Constitution, 
framed 1787. The First French Republic came into being in 1792. The 
Second French Republic lasted from 1848 to 1852. The Third French 
Republic was declared in 1870 and assured in 1879. The revolutions 
in Latin America after 1810 usually brought into existence what w’^ere 
at least formally called republics, howwer dictatorial the rule of the 
leader. In South Africa the Boers established two republics: the Orange 
Free State in 1836 and the Transvaal in 1852. 

After the first World War a considerable crop of new republics sprung 
up in Europe. Among them were' Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, the 
Baltic Republics — Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland— The Union 
of Socialist SoAuet Republics, Portugal, and Spain. The Soviet Republics 
and the Spanish Republic of 1933-1938 have w^ell illustrated the fact 
that republican government need not be inseparably connected with the 
dominion and aspirations of the middle class. In both of these countries 
republican forms of government haAT-e been used to advance the interests 
of the radical proletariat and the peasantry. 



CHAPTER Vlli 


The Technique of Democracy: Political Parties 
and Party Government 

The Role of Political Parties in Modern Government 

In the preceding chapter we traced the rise of the national state and 
the growth of constitutional government. Within this framework repi^e- 
sentative government and democracy have developed in modern times 
and have given us the characteristic political system of our day. In 
tliis chapter we shall consider the technique whereby representative gov- 
ernment and democracy have been able to operate. So that represent- 
ative government and democracy may work, some method must be found 
for assuring majority rule and placing the representatives of the people 
in a position of political power. Thus far in human experience the only 
practicable method of so doing that has been discovered is party govern- 
ment. Representative government and the development of antagonistic 
social and economic interests in contemporary society — industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, agricultural, and proletarian — have begotten party poli- 
tics as a natural mode of procedure. 

In contemporary western society, outside of totalitarian states, the 
average citizen participates in political life chiefly as a member of a 
party. His interest in politics centers mainly in the victory of a given 
list of party candidates. The average voter has little conception of the 
general nature or purpose of government. He grasps feebly, or not at all, 
the fundamentak issues that are involved. His whole political outlook 
is concentrated upon the entity or organization known as the political 
party, and upon the candidates and symbols that give to the party 
vitality and personal interest. 

Realistic students, however, look upon the political party not as a 
spontaneous benevolent association but as the public organization through 
which the various interest-groups in modern society seek to promote their 
specific objects and ambitions. These interest-groups must compromise 
with each other in organizing a great party. For this reason, considerable 
latitude exists in party platforms or wdiatever serves as the basis of party 
unity. The strongest parties are those which can unite the largest 
assemblage of persons in a single interest-group or can combine in a 
harmonious manner, without sacrificing aggressiveness, the largest num- 
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her of interest-groups. This conception of the political party has been 
concisely summarized by Bentley: 

The party gets its strength from the interests it represents, the convention 
and executive committee from the party, and the chairman from the conven- 
tion and committee. In each grade of this series the social fact actually before 
us is leadership of some underlying interest or set of interests.^ 

Charles A. Beard has also expressed the fundamentally economic basis 
of party activity and organization as an outgrowth of interest pressures: 

The grand conclusion, therefore, seems to be exactly that advanced by our 
own James Madison in the Tenth Number of the Federalist. To express Ms 
thought in modern terms : a landed interest, a transport interest, a railway 
interest, a shipping interest, an engineering interest, a manufacturing interest, a 
juiblic-officiai interest, with many lesser interests, grow up of necessity in all 
great societies and divide themselves into different classes actuated by different 
sentiments and views. The regulation of these various and interfering interests, 
whatever may be the formula for the ownership of property, constitutes the 
principal task of modern statesmen and involves the spirit of party in the 
necessary and ordinary operations of government. In other words, there is no 
rest for mankind, no final solution of eternal contradictions. Such is the de- 
sign of the universe. The recognition of this fact is the beginning of wisdom — 
and of statesmanship.^ 

Sociologists are inclined to hold that, in spite of all obvious selfishness 
and corruption, party strife is the chief dynamic agency in promoting 
political progress and stimulating healthy political activity. In the same 
way that the physical conflict of social groups created the state and 
modern political institutions, so the more peaceful struggle of parties 
within the state secures the continuance of political evolution. 

The psychological technique through which party leaders dominate 
the party and manipulate public opinion has been incisively |a.nalyzed by 
Graham Wallas and others.^ The political issues that concern mankind 
. are not ap]oroached by the majority of citizens as a complex of ideas and 
desires. They are recognized through the association of a political prob- 
lem with some symbol. Therefore, while a party may have a conscious 
intellectual origin and be designed to achieve a definite social end, it has 
little strength or duration unless it secures symbols with sufficiently high 
emotional values, such as paity animals, colors, tunes, names, rhetoric, 
catchwords, and the like. A skillful party makes use of its symbols in 
the same -way that a commercial concern employs its trademarks and 
advertisements. If a candidate is not properly vested wdth symbols he 
has no chance of success. The most insignificant nonentity, properly and 
fully identified wdth the party symbols, is much more likely to be suc- 
cessful in an election than the strongest personality in the country, if the 


1 A. F. Bentley, The Process of Government, University of Chicago Press, 1908, 

-C. A. Beard, The Economic Basis of Politics^ Knopf, 1922, p, 99. 

3 See Graham IVallas, Human Naiute in Politics, Houghton, Mifiliti. 1909. 
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latter has cut himself off from X->arty connections and makes an appeal 
solely to the intelligence and good judgment of the citizens. 

The two-party system, the exception rather than the rule in democracies, 
has been perpetuated in our country for a number of reasons. Down to 
1861 there were numerous and frequent shifts in the major parties, mak- 
ing it possible for minor parties to participate in the formation of new 
major parties. There has been little real radicalism in the country since 
the Revolutionary War. Hence radical parties have not appeared with 
frequency and popular psychology has been hostile towards those which 
have arisen. When liberal third parties have developed, it has been 
usual for one or both of the major parties to appropriate the more 
attractive and popular portions of their platforms, thus speedily break- 
ing up the third parties. 

Further, the two major parties have long had a special psychological 
hold on the masses. The Democrats appeal to tradition and proudly 
point to the fact that their party has endured for over a century, un- 
changed even in name. The Republicans call attention to the fact that 
they saved the Union and allege wdth a straight face that they have been 
responsible for our remarkable economic expansion and material pros- 
perity since 1861. 

INIoreover, labor and agriculture, nominally the source of distinct in- 
terests and special party movements, have been unable to form united 
and permanent political f)arties. Labor did not become ■well integrated 
until after the Chvil War. The Knights of Labor might have formed 
a labor party, but their career was cut short too quickly. The policy of 
the American Federation of Labor under Samuel Gompers was to keep 
labor out of politics as a distinct party and to seek favors from one or 
another of the major parties. Moreover, there can be no real labor party 
until the American proletariat accepts the permanence of its status. This 
the American laborers have thus far refused to do. They have regarded 
themselves as potential capitalists and have been more interested in 
rising above the laboring groups than in improving themselves within 
their proletarian status. The frontier optimism and individualism of 
“the iimerican dream^' have persisted in them long after the frontier has 
ceased to exist. Radical labor in the United States has been too much 
divided into bitter cliques to form powerful and permanent party or- 
ganizations. The Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) may pro- 
vide the basis for a Labor party in the United States. However, in 
1936 Mr. Lewis threw his cohorts to Mr. Roosevelt and in 1940 he at- 
tempted to line them up for Mr. Willkie and the Republicans. 

With the exception of sporadic developments, such as the Greenback, 
Granger, Populist, Progressive, and Non-Partisan League movements, 
the farmers have been loyal to the old parties, rebelling only briefly in 
moments of near-starvation and losing their rebellious secession spirit 
whth a rise in the price of agricultural products. 

In Europe, before totalitarianism set in, there \vere in most countries 
a multiplicity of parties, a number of which were frequentty united into 
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blocs or groups. This has been true because , in Europe, party organiza- 
tion has been more normally and naturally associated with the underly- 
ing interests of the various groups and classes. Moreover, there have 
been more classes and interests in Europe than in the United States— 
everything from monarchists to communists and anarchists. And within 
each major group there has been an inclination to split over minor inter- 
pretations of social, economic, or political dogmas. Further, party ma- 
chinery is less powerful and cohesive in Europe than in the United 
States. 

The bloc system naturally invites disorganization and chaos, as com- 
pared to the two-party system, but at least the parties do stand for 
something definite. The choice is, essentiady, between the unreality of 
the two-party system of the United States and the chaotic character of 
the 6ioc system of Europe. The latter seemed to be winning out before 
1939. Even England, long the home of the two-party system, had in 
1939 a half-dozen definite parties represented in the House of Commons. 
Even the old parties, such as the Libera!, were beginning to split up. 
The futility of the two-party system in the United States is becoming 
increasingly apparent. Whatever one’s preferences in the matter, it 
certainly seems that the interests in modern society are too diversified 
and numerous to allow adeciuate expression through the medium of two 
political parties. There would need to be at least three parties — a con- 
servative, a liberal, and a radical party. 

While there is a trend towards multiple parties in democracies, the 
new totalitarian states have installed one-party systems. But there the 
party does not function as a phase of representative government. It is 
chiefly a propaganda agency and an administrative errand boy for the 
dictatorship and bureaucracy which run all totalitarian states. 

The Rise of Party Government 

Factions representing distinct interest groups have existed from a very 
early day, though party government, as a publicly recognized agency, 
could scarcely appear until after the rise of representative government. 
In the Greek city-states, especially in Athens, there were political parties 
or factions, Aristotle, in fact, made an analysis of the genesis and nature 
of factional, party, and class activity, though he himself clearly disap- 
proved of these divisions. But there \vas no permanent party organiza- 
tion in Athenian democracy, much less any recognition of the party as 
a factor in political society. The Romans produced vigorous political 
factions, but here again political factions and interests shifted rapidly. 

After the collapse of Rome, the western world broke up into the feudal 
S 3 ^stem. With such world-order as existed being furnished by the church 
and the unifying tradition of Pvome, there was still no place for part.y 
government. The feudal political relations of the Middle Ages were 
based chiefly upon personal allegiance, a, condition somewhat intenne- 
diate between the bond of blood relationship (real or fictitious) , in primi- 
. tive society, and the political status of developed civil society. The 
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Ghief struggle during the Middle Ages was that between the church and 
the state, but such conflicts were partly international in their scope, and 
they rarely produced any permanent party alignment upon the questions 
at issue. The struggles within the church, which culminated in the 
Conciliar Movement of the fifteenth century, were also international in 
scope and more directly productive of representative government than 
of the party system. 

The factions or parties that, at times, existed in the medieval period 
are well exemplified by the historic conflict between the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines. These parties were produced by the struggle between 
the Holy Roman Emperor and the Italian city-states, but their conflicts 
were, in part, personal, family, or municipal feuds, carried on with great 
bitterness. The other form of political conflict that prevailed in the 
Middle Ages, especially in the latter part of the period, namely, that 
between the newly developing cities and the feudal lords or the king, 
was a conflict of different types of society rather than party strife. 

The origins of modern political parties are tied up with the Commer- 
cial Revolution and the rise of capitalism, which created a middle class 
powerful enough to challenge the landed aristocracy. The first parties 
were thus representatives of the aristocratic landed interests and of the 
growing urban middle class, respectively. This party development and 
struggle could, however, find significant expression only where the middle 
class had become strong enough to institute representative government. 
England was the only important European state where this was achieved 
before the middle of the eigliteenth century. Here the kings drew their 
support chiefly from the artistocratic landed groups, and revolution was 
promoted mainly by the urban middle class. The former grew into the 
Tories and the latter into the Whigs, this development taking place slowly 
between 1640 and 1700. 

When William III came to the throne of England after the Revolution 
of 1688, English political parties were already a recognized element in 
Parliamentary life. Something like strict partisanship in the consti- 
tution of ministries came about with the rise of the cabinet sj’^stem during 
the reigns of George I and George II. George I, the founder of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, was a German by birth and culture, and never 
mastered either the English language or the English political system. He 
was content to rule through ministers who assumed actual charge of the 
political situation. He w^as fortunate in securing for his prime minister 
the leading representative of the middle-class Whigs, Robert Walpole. 
Walpole took all his ministers from the party that commanded the con- 
fidence of Parliament. In this way, he built up the idea of the responsible’ 
partisan ministry. Walpole ruled with wisdom and discretion, avoid- 
ing foreign wars and entangling international relations. Under his long 
leadership, England became gradually accustomed to the party system. 

The next important stage in the development of the English party and 
representative system came after the Reform Bill of 1832, which did away 
with the rotten boroughs and widened the suffrage to some degree. After 
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that time, when there was a clash between ministry and Parliament and 
an appeal was taken to the constituencies, the ministry resigned if the 
election went against it. In 1835, we have the first instance of a ministry 
resigning because of a defeat in the general Parliamentary elections — ^the 
Peel ministry. In this way, both the ministry and the House of Com- 
mons were rendered responsible to the electorate. 

The old division of Whigs and Tories began to break down after the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and the Liberals and Conservatives took their place 
before 1850. Their early battles turned about factory reform and free 
trade. The Conservatives at first championed labor legislation, and 
the Liberals the abolition of the Corn Laws (tariff on wheat) and other 
such protective measures. During the last half of the century, the 
Liberals became less rigidly laissez-faire and favored social legislation, 
especially after 1905. The Conservatives were urged to do the same by 
Joseph Chamberlain, but he niet with indifferent success. Irish Home 
Rule became a burning issue between the parties from 1884 to the first 
World War. The Liberals favored it. During the last decade of the 
nineteenth century the Labor party came into existence, and it assumed 
an important role in English political life after 1906, It threw in its 
weight with the Liberal party from 1905 to 1914 to forward social 
legislation. Growing in strength, it has been in office twice since tlie 
World War and recently seems to be regaining popularity. The first 
World War hopelessly split the Liberal party, and British politics, 
divided between various groups of Conservatives and Laborites, took 
the trend towards the group party system that prevailed on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Party government on tlic continent of Europe passed through the same 
general stages as did party government in England. The most notable 
difference we have already touched upon, namely, the tendency of the 
party system in continental Europe to develop on the lines of the group or 
bloc system rather than the two-party type. 

Before the adoption of our Constitution in 1789, the people of the 
United States had enjoyed more than one hundred and fifty years of 
practice in the organization of political institutions. Although there 
vras no widespread organization of parties until after the adoption of the 
Constitution, political parties had existed from the beginning of settle- 
ment in America. As John Adams said in 1812: ^Toii say our divisions 
began with Federalism and anti-Federalism? Alas! they began with 
human nature; they have existed in America from its first plantation. 
In every colony, divisions always prevailed. In New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Massachusetts, and all the rest, a court and country 
party has always contended.” 

The ^Tathers” were familiar with the effects of parties, or better, ^Tac- 
tions.” They regarded party government as detrimental to public life, 
and tried to guard against it in the new national government created by 
the Constitution of 1787. They provided for an Electoral College to 
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select the President, and apparently expected that this would operate 
in a nonpartisan manner. 

Yet the -verj system of government created by the Constitution was 
one. that strongly encouraged the origin and development of a party 
system. There was a division of political authority and responsibility 
between the -federal and state governments. Moreover, following the 
dictum of Montesquieu, there was a strict separation of the three phases 
of governmental power in the federal government. The executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial departments were, in formal theory at least, sharply 
separated and balanced against each other. It was necessary to have 
some organization that would produce unity of policy and action in state 
and federal governments, and also unify the three formally separated 
departments in the federal government, especially the executive and the 
legislative. The political party was the agency that achieved this needed 
unification. Finally, the new American government was one which in- 
cluded a large number of important elective offices. Organization was 
essential to provide candidates for these offices and to secure their elec- 
tion. The party fulfilled this function as well. 

Therefore, the party system arose not long after tlie establishment of 
what the Fathers thought was a nonpartisan government. The Electoral 
College virtually ceased to operate as an independent body by 1796, 
and by 1800 it had already become a meaningless relic. Party develop- 
ment thus took place speedily, in spite of President Washington’s earnest 
efforts., to preserve the nonpartisan system contemplated by the framers 
of the Constitution. Washington chose the members of his cabinet from 
both parties, as English monarchs had done a hundred years before. The 
legitimate function of an opposition party was not comprehended by 
him. The party spirit of his administration and the bitterness of the 
party recriminations, with those in his own official family employing 
pamphleteers to attack political opponents, remind one of the party 
strife during the reigns of William and Anne. 

County and town nominating conventions had developed in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. When it became necessary to organize 
state and national governments, some form of party organization of com- 
parable scope was rendered essential. The legislative caucus^ that is, 
the nomination of party candidates by members of the legislatures, at 
first supplied the need. The legislators were relatively prominent men 
from all sections of the political community and fairly represented the 
parties in the legislature. ,Cwing to the difficulty of travel in those days, 
it was a great convenience to have a group of party men from all parts, 
of the state or country already assembled in some central place — the 
capital city. The legislative caucus became, for a time, the natural 
nominating convention and the one fairly permanent bit of party ma- 
chinery. In its federal form this was known as the Congressional Caucus, 
and it controlled the party nominations for the Presidency from 1804 
to 1824. Because parties were at this time looked upon as extra-legal, 
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with sinister potency— being in fact literally without standing in public 
law — ^the central organization of the parties, the caucus, was naturally 
severely criticized. It was hailed as “King Caucus, and the deposition 
of this monarch w^as eagerly sought. 

The destruction of the caucus system as a factor in national politics 
was accomplished as a part of the democratic- frontier wave wdiich brought 
Andrew Jackson to the Presidency. Jackson believed himself at a dis- 
advantage with the smooth and devious politicians who controlled the 
caucus. Further, he and his follow^ers were still, enraged by the con- 
tested election for the Presidency in 1824, for Jackson believed that he 
had been cheated out of the election. He and his supporters began a 
thoroughgoing attack upon the congressional control of the party nom- 
inating system. By the time of the campaign of 1828 the congressional 
caucus had been undermined, and in 1832 the national nominating con- 
vention had taken its place. 

The first national nominating convention was held by the Anti- 
Masonic party, which met in Baltimore in 1831 and nominated William 
Wirt as its candidate for the Presidency. The Whigs met there later in 
the year and nominated Clay, and the next year the Democrats followed 
and nominated Jackson. An important revolution had been achieved, 
and the party had grown, to some degree, beyond the outlaw stage. The 
nominating convention soon supplanted the caucus in the local subdi- 
visions of the country. Along with it came the development of per- 
manent national, state, and county committees — political machines — ^te 
look after party interests in the interval between the periodic nominating 
conventions. 

The political, or party, machine first developed on a large-scale in 
American cities, especially these cities which had a large foreign-born 
population, which could be easily manipulated. These machines not 
only dominated city but state politics as well, and often exerted a large 
influence on national party organization. Examples of such city ma- 
chines have been Tammany Hail in New York, the Catholic-Democratic 
machine in Boston, the Republican machine in Philadelphia, the Thomp- 
son and Kelly-Nash machines in Chicago, the Pendergast machine in 
Kansas City and the Hague machine in Jersey City. Urban party 
machines often promote graft and corruption. The large and unwieldy 
city populations have made it difficult to get a united front for reform 
and thus facilitated and perpetuated the conmpt party machines. The 
machine continues to exist, even with a shift of party control. 

The history of parties, as conventionally taught in the schools, is often 
little more than a meaningless chronicling of the results of the quadrennial 
presidential campaigns. Yet the history of parties in America, if properly 
presented, furnishes an admirable reflection of the various phases of the 
progress of American society. It is the basic purpose of government to 
mediate between the various conflicting ideals and interests in society and 
to adjust these conflicts, as well as possiblCj in the interest of public order 
and progress. Parties have been the organization through which our 
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major social inferests have attempted to advance their causes. A study 
of parties and their activity reveals the more important public issues 
that have faced the country since the establishment of our national 
government. 

At the outset, the Federalists, under the leadership of Hamilton, 
planned to reorganize the government after the chaos of the Confeder- 
ation, restore order, establish a sound system of public and private 
finance, assume the state debts, fund the national debt, and make it 
possible for business to resume with confidence. 

The program had the backing of the moneyed groups in the East, but 
it aroused the opposition of the agrarian interests in the South and West, 
which had little to gain from a revival of business and sound finances. 
These did not feel that any important benefit would come from a redemp- 
tion of the public securities and a funding of the public debt. In fact, 
they would be the losers, for many of the farmers were debtors and most 
of the certificates of indebtedness were held by the business classes. 
Further, they resented the greater burden of taxation put upon them by 
Hamilton's constructive program. Especially was this true of states, like 
Virginia, which had already paid off their state indebtedness. They found 
their slogan in a strict construction of the Constitution, denying the 
validity of Hamilton’s contention for ^fimplied powers.” They discovered 
an astute leader in Thomas Jefferson. 

As a result of fatal divisions within their ranks, and legislative indiscre- 
tions — as in the case of the Alien and Sedition Laws — ^the Federalists were 
weakened. In the party revolution of 1800, they were displaced by the 
Democratic-Republicans. This Jeffersonian party soon accepted the con- 
structive national policy of Hamilton, but put it on a more popular and 
democratic foundation. 

With the development of new problems in our national evolution, 
appropriate parties arose to defend their diversified interests. The rem- 
nants of the old Federalists and the more conservative Democratic- 
Republicans developed into the National Republican or Whig party, of 
which Clay and Webster were the spokesmen. They represented the 
business and financial interests of the East and the more nationalistic 
element among the Middle-Westerners. They adopted for their program 
national improvements in the way of building roads, canals, and railroads, 
the fostering of manufactures, an increase of the tariff, according to the 
so-called ^‘American system,” the maintenance of a United States Bank, 
and the granting of loans to the West for sectional development. 

The opposition party was called the Democratic party, and it chose for 
its leader Andrew Jackson. The party members were, in part, a debtor 
group, came to a large extent from the frontier, wdicre sentiments and 
practices of equality were the rule, and resented the power and arrogance 
of the business and financial element of the East. They desired state 
banks, so that they might supply their own credit and be free from the 
economic control of the Easterners, The demand for the democratization 
of the suffrage and the abolition of imprisonment for debt appealed 
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especially to the lower classes, and led the eastern working-classes to join 
hands with the frontiersmen in bearing Jackson to triumph in 1828. 

Soon after Jackson’s period the issues that had confronted the parties in 
the thirties w^ere superseded by the struggle over slavery. The Whig 
party became divided on the slaveiy issue and gradually disintegrated. 
The Democratic party came more completely under the domination of the 
slavery group, for which Calhoun was the spokesman, and the Jacksonian 
philosophy lost its hold. The Democratic party became the party of the 
d'Slavocracy” of the South. It was joined by the pro-slavery Wdiigs. 

Out of the disintegrating Whig party and the minor radical and anti- 
slavery parties, the new Republican party was formed in 1856. It was at 
first mainly a radical party, with its chief support, as in the case of the 
early Democrats, in the laborers of the East and the frontiersmen of the 
West. Coming into power in 1860, as the result of a fatal division of the 
Democratic party, it was the party that won the Civil War and thus 
gained the support of the banking and business classes, which had profited 
by the war. It soon lost its radical traits and became the party of the 
capitalistic conservatives. It supported the new banking plans, railroad 
expansion and the land grants, retention of the high war tariff, the growth 
of corporations, and the elimination of political interference with the 
freedom of business enterprise. The Democratic party, freed from the 
slavery octopus, became, for the time being, the minority party, support- 
ing political reform and a more liberal policy in Southern reconstruction. 

Neither major party has been consistently either progressive or reac- 
tionary since 1865. While the Republicans have been more uniformly 
conservative and the more dependable exponents of big business and the 
protective tariff, they have at times shown signs of liberalism, as under 
Theodore Roosevelt from 1901 to 1909. There has always been a. 
powerful liberal wing in the Republican party, which has been known 
successively as Liberal Republican, Mugwmmp, and Progressive. The 
Democratic party has wabbled from marked liberalism, as under Bryan 
in 1896, Wilson in 1913, and Roosevelt in 1933, to extreme conservatism, 
as under Parker in 1904, but it has inclined towards the moderate con- 
servatism of the Cleveland type during most of the period since 1877. 
Under ^Vilson, it ran the whole course from the liberalism of the ^New 
Freedom” to the ultra-reactionary orgy after 1918, during which the 
country was all but ruled by Attorney-General Palmer and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

There is no longer any fundamental division between the two old parties 
over the basic institutions of society. In 1800, the parties represented 
mercantile versus agricultural interests. In 1850, the southern Slavoc- 
racy was lined up against northern manufacturing and commercial groups 
and frontier agricultural interests. In 1896, it was a division between the 
plutocracy and the progressive agrarian and labor interests. But, since 
1900, both great parties have wholeheartedly supported the capital- 
istic system. Even Mr. Roosevelt, in 1933, deliberately and exclusively 
sought to patch up the capitalistic system. The campaign of 1940 was 
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probably the greatest sham in American party history. There was no 
opportunity for the voters to decide upon the most burning issue of the 
^lay — ^that of American attitude towards the second World War. It was 
observed that Mr. Willkie seemed to be “campaigning for a seat in the 
Roosevelt cabinet” rather than for the Presidency. Our entry into the 
second World War makes it possible that we may adopt the one-party 
system of totalitarian states. 

The more extreme liberals and some radicals have tended to be skeptical 
of gaining their ends in either great party and have persistently organized 
radical minor parties, such as the Granger movement, the Greenback 
paity, the Populist party, the Non-Partisan League (really a party) , the 
Socialist and Socialist-Labor parties, and, most recently the Parmer- 
Labor party and the Communist party, ' In one way these parties have 
been successful. They have forced the major parties to embody many of 
the progressive proposals in their platforms. 

Any logical party alignment in this country, at present, would probably 
call for a clean sweep of the two old parties and for the amalgamation 
of the conservative and liberal elements respectively into two new parties. 
This would probably have happened long before this, had party organi- 
zation been as fluid and undeveloped as in 1830. But so powerful has 
the party machinery become that the party issues are now subordinated 
to party machinery. The means — ^party machinery — have been con- 
verted into the end. The two major parties today have so much un- 
reality and so few real differences because they exist chiefly to obtain the 
elective offices and the economic power that comes from being in control. 
The revolt of reactionary Democrats against the New Deal, particularly 
against Mr. Roosevelt’s plan for reorganizing the Supreme Court in 1937, 
has suggested to some that wu may be on the eve of a rational reorganiza- 
tion of the American party system. In his Jackson Day Speech, oh 
January 8th, 1938, President Roosevelt threw down the gauntlet to reac- 
tionary renegades in his own party, and made an appeal to all types of 
liberals to rally about him. At the same time, reactionary Republican 
leaders have beckoned the conservative Democrats into their ranks. It 
is too early as yet to say what may be accomplished, but these rumblings 
may be symptomatic of more far-reaching changes just over the horizon. 
The second World War may, of course, bring to an end representative 
government and the party system, in the United States as well as the Old 
World. 

Outstanding Problems of Party Government 

In spite of the indispensable nature of the political party in representa- 
tive government and democracy, it inevitably developed by-products 
which created serious abuses. Many of these abuses are inherent in party 
government. Others are the blunders inevitable in the first stages of 
experimentation with any procedure. 

Among the difficulties and abuses which seem to be inseparably asso- 
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dated with political parties is their tendency to become oligarchical in 
organization and to oppose the popular will in the democracies they are 
supposed to serve. Franklin H. Giddings suggested that this is the result 
of the inevitable proclivity of the few to dominate in all social organiza- 
tion and activity. He finds that some react to new issues and oppor- 
tunities much more readily than others and, by their alertness and 
resourcefulness, dominate social situations and activities: 

Not ail individuals react to a given stimulation with equal promptness, or 
completeness, or persistence. Therefore, in every situation there are individuals 
that react more effectively than others do. They reinforce the original stimula- 
tion and play a major part in interstimulation. They initiate and take respon- 
sibility. They lead: they conduct experiments in a more or less systematic 
fashion. 

Those individuals that react most effectively command the situation and create 
new situations to which other individuals must adjust themselves. Few or many, 
the alert and effective are a protocracy: a dominating plurum from which ruling 
classes are derived. Protocracy is always with us. We let George do it, and 
George to a greater or less extent ^‘does” us.^ 

Every kleptocracy of brigands and conquerors, every plutocracy, every aristoc- 
racy, and every democracy begins as a protocracy. It comes into existence and 
begins its career as a little band of alert and capable persons who see the situation, 
grasp the opportunity, and in the expressive slang of our modern competitive life, 
“go to it’’ with no unnecessary delay. 

We have now arrived at the first induction, the fundamental principle of politi- 
cal science, wdiich is, namely: The few always dominate. 

Invariably, the few rule, more or less arbitrarily, more or less drastically, more 
or less extensively. Democracy, even the most radical democracy, is only that 
state of politically organized mankind in which the rule of the few is least arbi- 
trary and most responsible, least drastic and most considerate.^’ 

A number of social psychologists have suggested explanations for the 
oligarchical tendency- in parties. Sighele, LeBon, Tarde, Durkheim, and 
Ross have held that it is due to the prevalence of crowd psychology in 
modern political assemblies and even in states as a wdiole. Psychic con- 
tagion is promoted by the press and other modern agencies for expediting 
the communication of information and the creation of uniform emotional 
states. Under these circumstances, the leaders can usually manipulate 
the masses at will. Contemporary propaganda has facilitated this de- 
moralizing trend.® 

Robert Michels, in his book, Political Parties * finds that oligarchical 
tendencies are inevitable in any form of political organization, even 
though it be that extreme form of revolutionary decentralization known 
as Syndicalism. He finds the average individual stupid, and lacking in 
initiative and resourcefulness. The more alert and intelligent persons 
naturally come to the top as leaders. But the psychological consequences 

^ Giddings, “Pluralistic Behavior,” American Journal of Socioloqy, March, 1920, 
p. 539. 

Giddings, The Responsible Btatej Houghton, Mifflin, 1918, pp. 19-20. 

^'^See below, pp, 545 ff. 

Hearst’s International Libraiy, 1915. 
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for the leaders are all too often vanity, arrogance, and a tendency to forget 
that they owe their position to popular consent. 

Under modern conditions, democracy, in a broad sense, is mass rule. 
But masses are incoherent and inarticulate; they must have leaders. 
Further, the masses cannot participate directly in government; they must 
choose representatives, and representative government requires party 
organization. Since the masses are subject to mob psychology, they are 
easily manipulated in elections. Modern parliaments, made up of chosen 
represent atiAms, operate under psychological conditions Amry similar to 
those of the croAvd. They are so large and unwieldy that they ineAutably 
come under the domination of the able minority. 

The main cause of oligarchy in political parties comes, therefore, from 
the necessity of organization. The inevitable organization which a politi- 
cal party must create to function effectively produces the necessity of 
leadership. The consequent oligarchy then defeats the democracy that 
originally called forth party organization.® 

First among the abuses of the modern party is the tyrannical dominion 
of the boss and the machine. A general and popular superstition in re- 
gard to the American government is that the indiAudual citizen is able to 
advance his interests and make his opinion felt in gOA^ernmental matters. 
In other words, the government is supposed to be directly representatiA’'e 
of the mass of citizens. 

Those who have made CA^en an elementary study of the processes of 
American gOA^ernment in the last fifty years know that this conception is 
only a pious aspiration. It has been A^ery difficult for any citizen or any 
small group of public-spirited citizens directly to exert effectiA’-e pressure 
upon any gOA^ernmental organization. Legislation can usually be secured 
only through advance negotiations with, and approval by, the boss and 
the machine. Instead of direct goA^ernment, w^e haA^e built vffiat has been 
frequently called the ^dnvisible government,^' Avdiich controls most phases 
of American political life. Elihu Root once said that, for nearly a gener- 
ation, the government of the Empire State was not located at Albany but 
in the priA^ate offices of Boss Thomas C. Platt, of the United States Express 
Company, in New York City.® 

Down to a couple of generations ago, Acting Avas not secret. It Avas 
possible for a boss or his representative to know how every citizen A^oted, 
This made it easy for the employer of a Amter or for representatives of the 
political machine to intimidate the citizen and thus control his Amte. 

Again, the party machine has controlled the selection of delegates to the 
nominating conA^entions. There the delegates themseh^es haA^e had rela- 
tiA-ely little part in the choice of candidates, who are normally selected 
beforehand by a narrow clique of the more powerful members of the 
machine. The people are then given the opportunity to reject or ratify 


8 Mickels, op. cii., pp. 21-22, 25-27, 31-35, 130, 135, 230, 401, 405. 
^ Piatt was the Republican boss of New .York State. 
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these candidates. Thus, political officers, who theoretically owe their 
position to popular election, are actually chosen by the machine. 

The nomination of Warren G. Harding in 1920 was one of the most 
flagrant examples of the undemocratic nature of convention nominations. 
At the time, Mr. Harding was known only as a strictly regular Republican 
Senator, above the average in appearance and bearing. He made a 
miserable showing in the preconvention primaries, and even his own cam- 
paign manager was not elected to the Chicago convention. The weather 
was unbearably hot in Chicago at the time, the beer supply was low, and 
there was a long deadlock between Johnson, Lowden, and Wood. The 
delegates were disconsolate at the thought of another week-end in the city. 
The leaders of the plutocrats at the convention saw their chance to exploit 
the desire of the delegates to get away from Chicago, and to slip in a 
candidate who would be most plastic in their hands, if elected to the 
Presidency. Harding seemed to be their man, as he was known to be 
wholly safe and complaisant, and his ph^^siognomy seemed a most promis- 
ing decoration for the campaign posters. Hence Myron T. Herrick, 
George Harvey, and a half-dozen others railroaded him through the con- 
vention. He was in no sense whatever the choice of the people. Had 
there been a popular plebiscite throughout the United States on the eve of 
that Chicago convention, it is doubtful if Harding would have received 
100,000 votes. He was nominated, and over 15,500,000 surged forward 
in November to place their stamp of approval upon him. The man 
whom the great majority of the people desired to see nominated for the 
Presidency, Mr. Herbert Hoover, was not seriously considered by the 
convention. 

Not only do the boss and the machine control voting and nominations; 
they also control much of the legislation. Even if the machine graciously 
allows a citizen or a group of citizens to introduce a bill it stands no 
chance of being favorably reported out of committee and passed unless 
the party leaders approve. In many cases, bills not approved by the 
party machine are not even introduced. Legislation is mainly a matter 
secretly and effectively arranged between the favored groups and classes 
on the one hand, and the party machine on the other. 

We are not charging any special diabolism to American capitalism in 
relation to politics. Jefferson and the agrarians were politically as un- 
scrupulous in their day, and if a society were dominated by the proletariat 
we would certainly witness a most faithful continuance of much the same 
political methods that they now so warmly criticize. It merely happens 
that since 1865 we have been controlled mainly by the business and 
financial classes. In some instances, where the labor groups possessed an 
unusual degree of power, they also exerted the same pressures upon legis- 
lation that had been used by the representatives of capitalistic interests. 

What we are concerned with is the fact that, during the last fifty years, 
popular wishes have had little to do with the major part of the important 
legislation passed in our federal and state governments. The plutocracy 
have blandly used their power to embody their wishes and objectives in 
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legislation.^^ They have then utilized a generally willing press to con- 
vince *the populace that such laws and policies were not only what the 
people really needed, but w^ere also exactly what the mass of people 
actually desired. In most cases, the press was very successful in execut- 
ing this deception down to 1936. 

The only important limitation upon unlimited government by the vested 
interests and the machine, at least down to 1920, was that this collusion 
could not be carried too far wdthout leading to popular indignation and 
the' development of a. revolt against it. Such rebellion has appeared in 
the Liberal Republican movement, the Mugwump secession, Bryan 
Democracy, the Roosevelt Progressivism of 1912, the repudiation of 
Wilsonism and Palmerism in 1920, and the Parmer-Labor revolt of 1924. 
For the most part, however, the ^dnterests’^ and the politicians have been 
able to deceive and reassure the public, and the revolts against plutocratic 
control have not been frequent or successful The failure to repudiate 
Coolidge and the Republican party, in 1924, after the oil and Veterans^ 
Bureau scandals illustrates the docility or cynicism of the public in the 
face of the gravest political abuses. 

As their reward for keeping the government in line with the interests 
of the dominant economic groups, the boss and the machine have been 
granted all sorts of gross and petty graft. The “spoils system’^ has 
become something far more diversified, ingenious, and remuneratiye than 
it was in its primitive days under Andrew Jackson. Favorable contracts 
on government works, the spoils of appointive offices, “pork-barrel^ legis- 
lation, and other types of rewards have been handed over to the boss for 
his efficient services in keeping the populace and the party subservient. 

With the growth of the population and the increased necessity for 
partisan alertness, the expenses that have been connected with successful 
party organization and political campaigns have enormously increased.^^ 
Vast sums of money have been spent to secure the nomination of favored 
candidates, and political leaders have demanded large contributions from 
the powerful economic interests which expect to profit by the election of 
their candidates. 

This practice first became notorious in the Republican campaign of 
1896, when Mark Hanna raised vast sums from Wall Street in order to 
secure the election of Major McKinley and defeat what was believed to 
be the revolutionary program of William Jennings Br^^an. It had cost 
only $250,000 to elect Abraham Lincoln, but Hanna is said to have col- 
lected in all some $3,350,000. This was far the largest sum ever expended 
in behalf of a single candidate down to that time. It was probably a 
good bargain for the economic interests that were faithfully shielded by 
McKinley's administration, though the advantages were in part lost 
by the succession of the more liberal Theodore Roosevelt after McKinley's 


Matthew Josephson, The Robber Baro7u% Harcourt, Brace, 1935; The 
Preaident-Makers, Harcourt, Brace, 1940; and Ferdinand Lundberg, Americans Sixty 
Families, Vanguard, 1937. 

" See E. B. Logan, Ed., The American Political Scene, Harper, 1938, Chap. V. 
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assassination in 1901. The Democrats spent only $700;000 on Bryan, 
The amount of money spent for the election of McKinley was extraor- 
dinary at the time and was not exceeded until 1920. Campaign ex- 
penses in the last thirty years have increased enormously in comparison 
with those before 1896. In 1916, the Republican party spent $3,500,000, 
altogether, in trying to elect Hughes, and has not spent less on its presi- 
dential candidate since that time. It spent $7,265,000 on Harding in 
1920. The Democrats spent $2,300,000 for Cox. In the campaign of 
1928, about $16,600,000 w^'as expended by national and state committees — 
some $9,433,600 for Hoover and $7,152,500 for Smith. The following 
table gives the expenditures of the national committees of the Republican 
and Democratic parties, alone, since 1896 in the presidential campaigns: 


Year 

Republican 

Democratic 

1896 

$3,350,000 

$ 675,000 

1900 

3,000,000 

425,000 

1904 

1,900,000 

700,000 

1908 

1,655,000 

619,000 

1912. 

1,076,000 

1,134,000 

1916 

2,441,000 

2,284,000 

1920 

5,417,000 

1,470,000 

1924 

4,020,000 

1,108,000 

1928 

6,256,000 

5,342,000 

1932 

. 2,900,000 

2,245,000 

1936 

8,892,000 

5,194,000 

1940. 

2,242,000 

2,438,000 


These sums are only a part of the total campaign expenditures. The 
total Republican expenditures in the campaign of 1920 were $7,265,000, 
as compared with the $5,417,000 spent by the national committee. The 
Republicans and Democrats, together, spent between 18 and 20 million 
dollars in the campaign of 1940. Most of this money is contributed by 
individuals and interests that expect favors or protection. Five powerful 
interests — Standard Oil, Guggenheim, steel, automobiles, and public 
utilities — contributed approximately $1,000,000 to the Hoover chest in 
1928. Some 239 individuals gave over $2,500,000 to the Hoover cause; 
one Republican contributed $175,000. Three Democrats each gave more 
than $100,000 to the Smith fund. In 1928, a new method of campaigning 
— radio addresses — ^was developed. The Republicans spent $600,000 in 
this way, and the Democrats $500,000. 

Congressional elections also often involve colossal campaign expendi- 
tures. One senatorial candidate spent over 2 million dollars for his 
nomination and election. Since the first World War, 3 would-be Senators 
have been challenged by the Senate and refused seats because of excessive 
expenditures for nomination and election.^^ 

Recently there has been a deplorable development of excessive expendi- 
tures in the effort to secure nominations, for office, particularly the 


^2 Truman H. Newbeny of Michigan in 1918; Frank L. Smith of Illinois in 1926; 
and William S. Vare of Pennsylvania in 1926. 
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iiGmination for the Presidency. Theodore Roosevelt’s campaign for 
nomination in 1912 cost $750;000, and in the period preceding the 
Republican convention of 1920 so much money was expended by candi- 
dates in the struggle for delegates that two of the most prominent 
candidates were practically disqualified by the revelation of their expendi- 
tures. The unsuccessful campaign of Leonard Wood for nomination at 
this time cost $1,775,000. Frank O. Lowden’s expenses at the same 
time were $415,000. The Newberry, Smith, and Vare cases involved 
heavy nomination, as well as election, expenses. The direct primary has 
been, in part, responsible for this large increase. It costs more to secure 
the support of the many who vote in primaries than it did to control the 
few in caucuses and conventions. In states like Pennsylvania, that have 
been preponderantly one-party states, the nomination has been tanta- 
mount to election. Hence it is logical that more money be spent in the 
primaries than in the formal election campaign. About $1,500,000 was 
spent in the Republican senatorial primary in Pennsylvania in 1938. 

Not only has there been a scandalous use of money in campaigns for 
nomination and election to public office. There has been much overt 
fraud and intimidation. Voters of minority parties are often kept aw^ay 
from the polls by violence. Repeaters cast many ballots each for the 
candidates favored by the dominant machine. Ballots are fraudulently 
counted. It has been a persistent belief that Mr. Bryan was cheated out 
of hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of votes in the campaign of 
1896 through fraudulent counts in centers controlled by the desperate 
big-business forces. Intimidation and fraud at the polls have become 
especially prevalent in the last fifteen years with the rise of racketeering 
and gangdom and their affiliations with dominant political machines. 
Our election laws are archaic and provide inadequate protection to insure 
fam elections, even when enforced: 

Every investigation or election contest brings to light glaring irregularities, 
errors, misconduct on the part of precinct officers, disregard of election laws and 
instuctions, slipshod practices, and downright frauds. The entire country has 
been shocked from time to time by the revelation of wholesale election frauds 
in some of our large cities. Competent political observers report that election 
frauds are by no means confined to these few cities, but are widely prevalent in 
less populous communities. Even these election scandals and the slipshod ad- 
ministration revealed by election recounts do not indicate the real state of affairs 
which prevails generally in election administration. The truth of the matter 
is that the whole administration — organizations, laws, methods and procedures, 
and records — are, for most states, quite obsolete. The whole system, including 
the election laws, requires a thorough revision and improvement.^'^ 

The machine and party^ organization, which are supposed to be a means 
for advancing the party program, have become' ends in themselves. From 
the campaign of 1904 to the New Deal the Republican and Democratic 
parties rarely took a fundamentally divergent stand upon the more 

J. P. Harris, Election Administration in the United States, BrookingvS Institu* 
tion^ 1934, p. 1. 
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significant public issues. The main goal of both parties has been the 
protection of vested economic interests and the spoils of office. An effort 
has been made to keep the party machinery intact, and to discourage any 
insurgent movement that might wreck one of the grand old parties and 
substitute a new party with an independent party program. 

For over twenty-five years the citizen could decide only between party 
machines. He was not permitted to choose between two fundamentally 
different programs of public policy. The election of 1912 offered some 
exception, but even this demonstrated the power of the machine. The 
most popular figure in American political life at the time with the most 
attractive party program since the original platform of the Republican 
party of 1856, was unable to carry through a revolt against the reac- 
tionary machine. The power of the machine was demonstrated by its 
ability to exclude from the Republican nomination the man who was 
certainly the choice of the great majority of the Republican voters. 

Since the majority react to propositions in a fundamentally emotional 
manner, party symbols, party shibboleths, and campaign catchwords — 
such as ‘^ffhe bloody shirt,” “the full dinner pail,” “the new freedom,” 
“the abundant life,” references to “the grand old party” and to distin- 
guished men who have led the party in the past — are relied upon to hold 
the voters in line and secure their allegiance, even though they know 
nothing of the platform of the party, and would be likely to disapprove 
if it were made clear. 

Those who fight against the corruption and inefficiency in our political 
life find the strength of the party symbolism and phraseology an almost 
insuperable obstacle. To the average American audience, the flashing 
upon the screen of the elephant, the donkey, the pictures of Jefferson, 
Lincoln, the Roosevelts, arouses more instant response and approval than 
the most carefully prepared and informing political speech imaginable. 
Particularly significant is the fact that during the political campaign, 
the period in which the voter should employ the greatest rationality, he 
is most at the mercy of the emotions “ provoked by party strife. The 
partisanship that is a mild aberration between campaigns becomes in- 
flated during the campaign periods into what is often downright hysteria 
and a paralysis of rational judgment — a campaign psychosis. 

A fundamental problem in party government goes to the very heart 
of representative institutions. The old territorial units of representation 
are proving ever more inadequate to meet the problems of our com- 
plicated industrial civilization. Outside of purely rural districts, a con- 
stituency is made up of a great diversity of social ' and economic classes 
and group interests. No man can truly “represent” them all, or any 
considerable proportion. If, as is usually the case, he represents a few 
of the stronger interests in his constituency, he dare not do so too openly, 
lest .,he incur the displeasure of the others and risk defeat at the next 
election. As a result of this situation, an extra-legal type of representa- 
tion has arisen in the powerful and complicated lobby that has gi'own 
up in the national capital and in most state capitals. Here the repre- 
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sentatives of the dominant interests— bankers, industrialists, exporters, 
farmers, war veterans, labor leaders, and racketeers — assemble and deal 
directly with legislators. They try to secure the passage of favorable 
laws and kill restrictive legislation. So powerful has this national lobby 
become that E. P. Herring has described it as a “third house of Con- 
gress.^’ It is more important than the House or the Senate. This 
development may be inevitable, but it is a challenge to the existing type 
of representative government and to our party system: 

In place of nations of individuals, all more or less alike in respect to conditions 
and ideas, the Industrial Revolution has given us nations differentiated into 
classes and corporate and occupational groups, more or less different and often 
sharply antagonistic, in which lines of division have little or nothing to do with 
the territorial areas on which political representation is based. The government, 
nominally composed of persons chosen to represent the will of the people in 
certain territorial areas, finds that the crucial problems of the time, which are 
essentially economic,^ cannot be solved without taking into account the will of 
the people grouped in certain economic categories. Such is doubtless the real 
source of the diminished state of Deputies and Congressmen. What they too 
often legally represent is a group of people without any definite common will 
to be expressed; what they have to deal with are groups of people (and not labor 
groups only) who can get their will expressed only, or much better, by using 
their extra-legal power as a means of dictation.^ ® 

In a stimulating book A. N. Holcombe predicts the end of the old rustic 
American party system based upon sections, and the rise of a new party 
alignment founded directly and openly upon class interests. The grow- 
ing importance of the city in American life will, he believes, render such 
a transformation necessary : 

The passing of the frontier and the growth of urban industry have shaken the 
foundations of the old party system An national politics. The old sectional in- 
terests are changing and the old sectional alliances are breaking down. The old 
party politics is visibly passing away. The character of the new party politics 
will be determined chiefly by the interests and attitudes of the urban population. 
It will he less rustic than the old and more urbane. There will be less sectional 
politics and more class politics. That the old rustic sectional politics is passing 
is easy to demonstrate. What the new urbane class politics will be like and how 
it may be made most serviceable to the people of the United States are more 
difficult questions.^® 

Another important issue in representative government is raised by the 
exponents of proportional representation. They point out the injustice 
of leaving the defeated party wdth no representation whatever. They 
contend that sound and equitable representative government must give 
the parties representation in proportion to their strength. They hold that 
it is unfair to give one party or group 100 per cent of the representation 


P. Herring, Group Representation before Co^igress, Johns Hopkins Press, 

1929. 

IS C. L. Becker, ^A^ord Bryce on Modern Democracies/' Political Science Quarterly, 
Academy of Political Science, December, 1921, pp. 674-675. 

Holcombe, The New Party Politics^ Norton, 1933, pp. 1-2, and Chap. I, passim 
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when it may have won the election in a given district by a majority of 
only one per cent of the votes. Yet it must be remembered that pro- 
portional representation would probably increase the number of parties 
in legislatures, thus encouraging the bloc system with its complexities. 

Corruption and Extravagance Under Party Government 

The irritation associated with the annual task of making our federal 
and state income-tax returns and submitting to the even more distressing 
indignities of local assessors and tax-collectors has led many thrifty 
citizens to consider more seriously the reasons for the ever greater 
expenditures involved in the maintenance of public agencies. 

For the decade from 1791 to 1800, the total federal expenditures of our 
government were $68,256,000, which constituted an expenditure per indi- 
vidual, on the basis of the census of 1800, of approximately $13. In 
the decade from 1911 to 1920 the federal expenditures for the ten-year 
period had increased to $425 per head. For the year 1934 alone the 
federal expenditures were over $56 per individual, or more than four 
times the expenditures per individual during the whole first decade of 
our national histoiy. In 1937 the annual per capita expenditures of the 
federal government stood at $62.69, and in 1940 they were $73.18. 

In this discussion we do not assume that democracy is necessarily 
accompanied by more graft and corruption than all other forms of govern- 
ment. The most relevant fact in’ the contrast between democracy and 
autocracy is that as one contemporary writer has expressed it, democracy 
inevitably brings more ^^snouts to the trough” than any other leading 
form of government. 

The ever-increasing costs of government are, however, to no small 
degree produced by the enormous complexity of the social problems that 
have arisen in the last , hundred and fifty years. The growing number 
of practical problems that must be handled by governmental agencies 
has resulted in an ever greater state intervention in social, economic, and 
cultural activities. Many writers have attributed this extension of gov- 
ernmental activity primarily to the growing popularity of bureaucracy 
and state-socialistic doctrines. To a very large degree, however, such 
^^state socialism” has only been the practical acceptance of the actual 
responsibilities forced upon society by scientific, technological, and eco- 
nomic revolutions. Wars, also, have become much more expensive, and 
so have the armaments preparatory to wars. There is much sumptuary 
legislation, like our late Prohibition laws, that is either useless or harmful 
and calls for needless expenditures to maintain the officials -who execute it. 
But, after making due allowance for such excesses, the fact remains that 
the social changes of the last century have inevitably made necessary a 
remarkable increase in the scope and expense of government activities. 

During the first ten years of our national history w^'e spent through the 
federal government only $68,256,000. The appropriations for the fiscal 
year of 1932 ran to the staggering sum of $4,674,073,917. ^^The New 
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DeaF^ more than doubled these expenditures before the defense and war 
periods. The total expenditures for the fiscal year 1933-34 included 
ordinary expenditures of $3;,100;914,000 ; extraordinary expenditures of 
$4,004;135,000, and a budget deficit of $3,989,496,000. In 1937, federal 
expenditures totalled $8,105,158,547. In 1940, they were $9,666,085,000, 
with total appropriations of $13,351,786,000. Even the recently founded 
Department of Commerce uses up about as much in one year as was 
required to run our whole federal government for a decade in the days 
of Washington. The annual appropriation for the District of Columbia 
alone is over seven times the annual budget for the federal government 
in Washington’s administration. 

The percentage of the total income of the population of the United 
States which goes into governmental expenditures — federal, state," and 
local — has increased amazingly since 1913. In that year governmental 
expenditures, some 3 billion dollars, amounted to 8 per cent of our total 
national (not governmental) income. By 1932 they had mounted to 31 
per cent, when they stood at $13,470,000,000. Governmental costs have 
increased markedly since 1932, owing in part to the increasing expendi- 
tures for the relief of the unemployed. They w^ere $15,500,000,000 in 
1934. By 1938, total government costs were estimated to be $18,000,- 
000,000. The second World War greatly raised government expenditures. 
The appropriations for 1942 exceeded seventy billion dollars for the 
federal government alone. The graph on page 250 is a composite picture 
of the increases in federal expenditures, the types of expenditures in- 
volved, and the sources of government revenue. 

An important source of mounting expenditures in the federal govern- 
ment is the increase in federal job-holders. This is usually associated, 
in particular, with democratic institutions and practices, though in all 
probability the increase of federal employees has been brought about to 
no small degree by the inevitable growth of state intervention in various 
aspects of social problems. In 1816, there were about 6, GOO in the 
classified and unclassified federal positions. By 1861, they had increased 
to about 50,000. By, 1890, the number had more than trebled, reaching 
166,000. By 1916, the year before we entered the first World War, the 
federal civilian positions numbered 438,000. In 1918, the war increased 
these to some 917,760. By 1922, there was a shrinkage that brought the 
number down to 560,863; but, in 1932, the number had risen to 732,460. 
The salaries amounted to $1,055,970,000. The total number of persons 
on the federal payroll in 1932, both civil and military, amounted to 
1,032,688. Their salaries ran up to $1,341,670,431. In October, 1934, 
the federal civilian employees in the executive branches alone totaled 
680,181 and their salaries in this month amounted to $101,888,573. In 
June, 1937, the number stood at 841,664. In July, 1940, they had passed 
the million mark — or 1,011,666. The second World War greatly in- 
creased this figure. In April, 1941, there %vere some 1,264,000 non- 
military federal employees. The graph on page 251 indicates the vast 
expansion of the federal bureaucracy since 1910. 
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When these figures are extended to include those holding state, munic- 
ipal, and' local positions, they become even more impressive. Between 
1870 and 1932 the number of persons in public service in the United States 
increased by 1,000 per cent. Even before the New Deal went into 
operation and produced an unprecedented number of people getting pay 
from the federal, state, and local governments, there were over 2% 
millions on all public payrolls. They received 4 billion dollars in salaries 
and wages — some 63 per cent of all tax money collected. In April, 1941, 
there were 6,100,000 in the employ of the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. This was a little less than one out of every eight of the total num- 
ber of workers employed in the country. Their total remuneration in this 
rcoirth was 667 million dollars, or about 8 billion dollars for the year at 
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this rate. Of the federal workers, 1,532,000 were in the military service 
and 1,264,000 in nonmilitary branches. Some 3,300,000 were in the em- 
ploy of the state and local governments. The great cost of this govern- 
mental service makes it desirable that competent and honest persons be 
employed, so that the public can get its money’s worth. 

The slowly established federal civil-service system, which was intro- 
duced in a feeble fashion in 1883 and has been gradually extended and 
strengthened since that time, does not notably reduce the graft and 
expense connected with federal offices. It is designed to secure greater 
efficiency among those who are actually chosen for federal jobs. In one 
sense, the civil-service system doubtless helps to increase the actual 
number of federal employees, in that it makes it more difficult to dis- 
continue an obsolete or unnecessary branch of the service and to discharge 
supposedly faithful employees. 

Most criticisms of our increasing federal expenditures attribute the 
increase primarily to the extravagance of Congressmen, petty waste, and 
the growth of state-socialistic enterprises. This attitude dominates the 
late James M. Beck’s Our Woiiderland of Bureaucracy, But such critics 
overlook what is far and away the chief source of public waste and 
mounting expenditures, namely, wars and vast armaments — expenditures 
which men like Air. Beck have been the first to support with great enthu- 
siasm, We may have an expensive civil-service bureaucracy and may 
waste large sums in petty graft and extravagance, but all this is “pin- 
money,” compared to the large and often unnecessary expenditures for 
war purposes. Aloreover, it is well established that our civil servants are, 
for the most part, underpaid. 

From a tabular exhibit of our federal expenditures in 1930, it may be 
seen that in a normal peace year war accounted for nearly 70 per cent of 
our federal outlay. Military and naval expenditures ran to 38.5 per cent; 
and interest and retirement on the national debt, due chiefly to the cost 
of past wars, to 30.4 per cent. This brings the total up to 68.8 per cent. 
Payments to veterans are mounting each year. It is inevitable that the 
vast expenditures for the second World War will greatly increase the 
proportion of the budget" going into military expenses, even in the years 
after the war is over. Since July, 1940, Congress has voted for defense 
and war some 160 billion dollars, a sum equal to twelve times the total 
expenditures for relief and social aid by the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments from 1933 to 1940. 

The governmental expenditures have also increased in state and local 
units in the last generation, though not in such dramatic fashion as in 
the federal government. In 1913 the total expenditures of the state 
governments amounted to $388,000,000. In 1932, they equaled $2,322,- 
000,000. In 1939, they stood at $3,464,000,000. In 1913, the expendi- 
tures of local government units totaled $1,844,000,000. By 1932, they had 
increased to $6,906,000,000.^® However, much of the increase in 1932 was 


Another estimate puts this as high as $8,292,000,000. 
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due to the heavy relief expenditures of the years after the depression of 
1929. 

In England, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is compelled to determine 
the expenditures for the coming year and the various sources of revenue 
that will cover the proposed expenditures. If the revenues greatly exceed 
or fall conspicuously beneath the expenditures, the Chancellor is regarded 
as manifestly unfit for his post. In the United States, however, there has 
been less scientific coordination of effort in determining federal expen- 
ditures and providing for the appropriations to meet them than we find 
in England. 

Down to the time of the passage of the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921, the procedure in determining federal revenues and expenditures was 
essentially the following: In October, the heads of the cabinet depart- 
ments sent to the Secretary of the Treasury their estimate for the expen- 
ditures for the ensuing year. These departments invariably asked for 
more than they needed, because they naturally feared that their requests 
would be pruned by congressional committees. The Secretary of the 
Treasury had, however, no real powder to reduce these estimates. While 
the executive department heads were, in this -way, submitting their esti- 
mates to the Secretary of the Treasury, the committees in the House of 
Representatives in control of the various types of appropriations prepared 
their estimates, largely based on the expenditures of the previous year. 
Often there W' as no cooperation between the cabinet heads and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on the one hand, and the House committees on 
expenditure, on the other. 

Even more striking is the fact that neither of these groups was very 
effectively coordinated with the House committee on revenue (the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means) . There was opportunity for informal 
collaboration, but the Committee on Ways and Means could work 
independently of the Committees on appropriations and the executive 
departments, with the result that far too much or too little revenue might 
be raised in any particular year. If the revenues contemplated by the 
Committee on Ways and Means were not adequate to meet the federal 
expenditures, the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Comptroller had the authority to decide what should be allotted to each 
department. This had to be done within the limitations imposed by the 
existence of specific departments. The unscientific and incoherent nature 
of such a financial system is obvious. 

Much enthusiasm was generated by the passage, in 1921, of the Budget 
and Accounting Act. Many were led to suppose that it provided foi; 
something resembling the highly scientific English budget system. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. About all that the bill actually 
achieved w^as officially to invite and stimulate what had been possible 
before, namely, direct presidential scrutiny and leadership in the prepa- 
ration of the estimated executive expenditures for the fiscal year. 

The President is required to lay before Congress at the opening of 
each regular session a composite budget, setting forth the revenues and 
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expenditures of the previous year and those suggested for the coming 
fiscal year. The specific information required is furnished to the Presi- 
dent by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget; who is supposed to 
gather his information from the various executive departments and other 
disbursing agencies. In no way does the President or any cabinet official, 
such as the Secretary of the Treasury, have the authority to introduce 
bills to authorize these expenditures or to indicate the specific basis for 
raising the revenue required. The committees on appropriations can 
ignore the Presidents recommendations, and the Committee on Ways and 
Means is not in any way legally required to respect the proposals of 
either the President, the Treasury, or the committees on appropriations. 

Therefore, our present budget system, as compared with the English 
plan and procedure, is no budget system at all. The direct and com- 
pulsory coordination of executive and legislative activity, which charac- 
terizes the English system, is almost entirely absent. Such a confused 
and uncoordinated system of controlling receipts and expenditures is al- 
most perfectly adapted to fostering every sort of partisan, sectional, and 
class graft. While various phases of New Deal legislation, such as the 
Administrative Reorganization Act, have added improvements, we are 
still far from a scientific budget system like that of Britain. Our budget 
scheme does not, in any sense, provide for effective control or reduction 
of the pork barrel and the omnibus bill, the two conspicuous and ingenious 
techniques for raiding the federal treasury. Charles Austin Beard con- 
cludes that ^hn actual practice, the first test of the new budget system ... 
worked a number of economies, but it did not materially reduce the 
amount of logrolling or the size of the ^pork-barrel.^ As A. E. Buck 
summarizes the matter: ^WTiile the development of the budget in the 
United States has made considerable progress in the last two or three 
decades, it has as yet scarcely passed beyond the initial stages.’’ 

The term ^^pork barrel” orgiriated from a usage on the Southern slave 
plantations. Salt pork was given out to the slaves at intervals and the 
usual method of distribution was to smash a large barrel that contained 
pork and allow the slaves to crowd up and seize as much as they could 
for themselves. The haste of the Congressmen to include appropriations 
for their own localities in the general appropriation bill led cynical 
observers to designate the practice as 'Hhe pork barrel,” and the name 
has clung persistently. 

The, omnibus bill simply means the abandonment of the practice of 
passing specific appropriations for particular purposes and definite 
localities, and the substitution of the practice of lumping together, in a 
single bill, the appropriations of a roughly similar type for the country 
at large. 

In the old days, when appropriation bills were introduced for specific 
purposes in a particular area by individual Congressmen, any abuses or 
excesses in the proposal were zealously criticized by fellow Congressmen, 
who feared lest inordinate appropriations might cause the reduction of 
the revenue available for the needs of their own districts. Hence it was 
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xelatively difScult to get by with any notorious example of graft or 
wasteful expenditure. 

In due time, however, the typical legislative device of ^dog-rolling” 
suggested a way out If special appropriations were provided for, not 
in bills introduced by individual Congressmen for local needs but in the 
general or omnibus bill, then the majority of the Congressmen wmuld all 
have fingers in the pie and hence a very definite reason for supporting 
the general appropriation bill. From this time on, it became easy to 
embody proposals for extravagant expenditures. 

The pork-barrel system w’-as well installed in the appropriations for 
rivers and harbors from the close of the American Civil War, and but 
two Presidents, namely, Arthur and Cleveland, have ever dared to try to 
curtail the omnibus appropriation in river-and-harbor bills. The average 
annual river-and-harbor bills have provided for an expenditure of around 
50 million dollars, and the best authorities estimate that probably 50 
per cent of these expenditures -were for useless projects. 

The pork-barreT system spread into the methods of appropriation for 
federal buildings, such as post offices and custom houses in 1901. Be- 
tween 1902 and 1919 the appropriations for federal buildings w-ere four 
times as great as all those in the hundred and thirteen years preceding 
the advent of the pork-barrel method. Towns whose post-office needs 
would be amply provided for in the corner of a drug store w^ere graced by 
elaborate granite or brick structures adequate for the needs of a sizable 
city. C. C. Maxey cites the following interesting figures on the cost of 
some post offices: 

Aledo, 111., population 2,144, cost S65,0CX); Bad Axe, Mich., population 1,559, 
cost $55,000; Bardstown, Ky., population 2,136, cost $70,000; Basin, Wyo., popu- 
lation 763, cost $56,000; Big Stone Gap, Va., population 2,590, cost $100,000; 
Buffalo, Wyo., population 1,368, cost $69,000; Fallon, Nev., population 741, 
cost $55,000; Gilmore, Texas, population 1,484, cost $55,000; Jellico, Tenn., 
population 1,862, cost $80,000; Vernal, Utah, population 836, cost $50,000.^^ 

In 1909, the Postmaster-General complained that Congress had appro- 
priated no less than $20;000,000 for the construction of post offices iii 
petty towns where his department believed that no changes at all were 
required. 

Even more notorious has been the conquest of veterans^ pension legis- 
lation by the omnibus bill. Dowm to 1908 it had been necessary to con- 
sider pension bills independently and on their individual merit. There 
had been abuses in pension legislation before this time, particularly under 
President Harrison, when the effort wms made to conceal the income from 
the protective tariff by reducing the treasury reserve through lavish 
expenditures for pensions. But earlier abuses were insignificant com- 
pared to those which have sprung up in the last three decades, and partic- 

the pork-batrel system, see C. C. Maxey, “A Little History of Pork,” 
National Municipal Revicxo, December, 1919, pp. 696-697. For a more comprehen- 
sive survey of graft under the party system, see C, H. Garrigues, You're Paying for 
It: A Guide to Grafts Funk and Wagnalls, 1936. 
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ularly since 1908 . Between 1908 and 1916 , 50 per cent more special 
pensions were granted than in the forty-seven years preceding. Soon 
the special pension grants each year exceeded the number allowed in the 
entire thirty years following 1865 . The graft and injustice connected 
with the system also notoriously increased: 

To say that the majority of them have provided gratuities for persons who 
have absolutely no claim upon the benevolence of the country is to speak with 
great moderation. When we read of the deserters, the bounty jumpers, the un- 
pensionable widows, the remote relatives, the post-bellum recruits, and the vari- 
ous other species of undeserving scoundrels w4o have had their names inscribed 
on the pension roils by means of the special act, we wonder whether every 
omnibus bill is not a tissue of venality and corruption.^® 

The expenditures for pensions in 1922 amounted to $ 252 , 576 , 000 , as 
compared with 16 million dollars in 1865 . In 1937 the annual disburse- 
ments for pensions had jumped to $ 396 , 030 , 000 , and in 1940 to $ 429 ,- 
138 , 000 . The total expenditures for pensions in all our national history, 
exclusive of payments to World War veterans, had been $ 8 , 300 , 000 , 000 , 
to 1935 , By 1936 , we had already paid to World War veterans alone 
in pensions and other aids over 6 % billions. By 1941 , the total disburse- 
ments of the Veterans Administration had mounted to $ 24 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 
Our pension allotment is far more generous than the European practice. 
For example, in the budget for 1933 , the allotment for various payments 
to World War veterans was $ 1 , 020 , 000 , 000 . This was some forty-seven 
times the payment made by European combatants for veterans^ relief, 
when computed on the per capita basis of the men under arms in the 
great conflict. 

The river-and-harbor bills, the appropriations for federal buildings, 
and the exploitation of the omnibus bill for private pension grants con- 
stitute the outstanding extravagances in federal financial legislation, aside 
from the expenditures for armament and war. 

Among the other aspects of the pork-barrel system are the now aban- 
doned provisions for the distribution of tons of seed to the constituents 
of Congressmen, the abuses in the congressional franking of mail, the 
waste in public printing, the maintenance of assay oflBces, the establish- 
ment and financing of unnecessary army posts and obsolete forts, and 
the support of Indian schools in districts remote from the Indian reserva- 
tions. These forms of waste and graft, however, when considered in their 
. gross volume, are perhaps more amusing than important, even though 
they embody expenditures far in excess of the usual congressional appro- 
priations for educational, scientific, and cultural purposes. 

The foregoing represents only a part of the graft and corruption in fed- 
eral government under the party system. Contracts on public wmrks are 
let, to the public disadvantage, to friends of politicians and bosses. 
Money or special favors are given to legislators by lobbyists and other 


Maxey, loc. cit. 
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pressure groups. Appointments are handed out to friends and relatives 
of politicians, especially posts outside the classified civil service. Serv- 
ices, usually in the form of large donations to national campaign funds 
and the party chests, are rendered by criminals and racketeers, who are 
given protection by the political machine. 

Bribery and venality in party government and legislation are more fre- 
quent and bald in state government than in federal government. There 
has been much graft in the construction of state buildings. Over twenty 
million dollars was spent for the state capitol at Albany, whereas even 
a generous estimate would put the actual cost at a quarter of this sum. 
Even more notorious was the graft in the construction of the state capitol 
at Harrisburg. The construction of state highways opened up a new and 
extensive field for political graft. Inferior construction is frequently 
approved by state officials in return for a kick-back from the contractors. 

There is plenty of opportunity for graft in county government, in con- 
nection wdth county buildings, highways, and contracts. But the most 
notorious is the fee system wdiich prevails in the administration of 
county jails. It has been estimated that this at least doubles the expense 
of running our jail system. 

Since most of our great party machines originate in cities, it is not 
surprising that the worst political graft has centered in city governments. 
This fact has been notorious since Lincoln Steffens published his The 
Shame of the Cities in 1904. In spite of sporadic reform since then, it is 
doubtful if there is any less graft. 

The city of Chicago has, perhaps, been most notable for the perpetu- 
ation of graft, corruption, and the spoils system. Both parties have 
shared in this plunder. As a professor at the University of Chicago 
once put it, ^The Republican and Democratic parties are but the two 
wings of the same bird of prey.’’ The Chicago political machine has 
acted as intermediary between the great banking, real estate, traction, and 
public utility interests above, and the gangster elements below. The big 
financial and business interests want freedom from public regulation and 
a reduction of taxation. They contribute heavily to the campaign funds 
of friendly machines and candidates and offer other rewards to com- 
plaisant politicians. At the other end of the scale, the gangsters and 
racketeers wish to be let alone in their remunerative activities in organized 
crime. The}^ pay protection money, stuff ballot boxes, intimidate inde- 
pendent voters, discourage political reformers by threats and bombings, 
and otherwise aid the political machine in emergencies. 

It has been estimated that, in the days of the Thompson rule in Chicago, 
the plain and outright graft ran to somewhere between 75 and 125 million 
dollars annually. This was made possible in a number of w^ays. Inflated 
contracts were awarded. In one 2% million dollar paving job there was 
one million dollars of sheer graft. A political printer was paid $120,000 
to print the annual message of the president of the board of trusteees of 
the Sanitary District. Payrolls were padded. On the average, 16 out of 
every 100 names on the public payrolls in Cook County were bogus and 
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fraudulent. In campaign years, around 2 million dollars was paid out in 
bogus salaries. 

Tax rebating was used as a form of political blackmail. Coal com- 
panies were organized by friends of assessors and the Board of Tax 
Reviews Following protests about assessments and taxation, agents of 
those coal companies would call and promise relief if orders for coal 
were placed wdth them. One coal company openly printed cards with 
the encouraging slogan, “Buy your coal of us and cut your taxes.” 
Ninety per cent of the coal in the Loop District was bought from such 
companies, and in one year alone there was an assessment reduction of 
500 million dollars. 

High prices were paid for real estate bought by the city. City property 
w^as often sold or leased to favored individuals at scandalously low rates. 
Public funds were placed with favored bankers. Offices and promotions 
were sold to the highest' bidders. Large sums of money poured in from 
the racketeers, bootleggers, and operators of organized vice. 

In one case $2,250,000 was supposedly paid to experts for their opinions 
on a city bond issue. But the experts received only a nominal salary and 
the bulk of this sum 'went into the Thompson campaign fund. The diffi- 
culty of organizing intelligent public opinion behind mimcipal reform is 
revealed by the fact that Mayor Thompson was able successfully to dis- 
tract public indignation from municipal scandals by waging a colorful 
rhetorical campaign against King George V of England. The regime of 
A. J. Cermak, which succeeded that of Thompson, was held to be more 
corrupt than its predecessor, and the articles by John T. Flynn in Colliefs 
in June, 1940, indicated that the graft and corruption in Chicago under 
the Kelly-Nash machine matched that under the Thompson machine, 
while the public was soothed into general acquiescence. The present 
machine seems to be a more smoothly running affair than the old Thomp- 
son organization. 

New York City could not match the achievements of Chicago in munici- 
pal graft, but it made an excellent showdng, nevertheless. During the 
terms of Mayor “Jimmy” Walker, wffio “reigned” contemporaneously wdth 
“Big Bill” Thompson in Chicago, the Tammany Tiger enjoyed an unusu- 
ally rich diet. Judge Seabury and his associates revealed many juicy 
scandals in the Tammany government, but even before the investigation 
such notorious scandals as those in the sewer contracts in Queens County 
had been exposed. There w^as much graft in connection with city docks 
and piers . Fee-splitting was common. One employee of the Bureau of 
Standards made $25,000 monthly out of this form of graft. The firm of 
a fee-splitting lawyer in the zoning department deposited $5,283,000 be- 
tw^een 1925 and 1931. The sheriff of New York County banked $360,000 
in seven years, though his salary and other official income were not more 
than $90,000. The sheriff of Kings County banked some $520,000 in six 
years, although his salary ran to less than $50,000 for the period. A 
deputy city clerk, whose chief official duty was to marry couples, deposited 
$384,000 in six years. There was; much graft in the city bus system. 
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Organized vice and gambling flourished under police protection. In the 
spring of 1932, Mayor Walker resigned under pressure and fear of re- 
moval. These conditions in Chicago and New York were unique only in 
the size of the totals derived from graft and spoils. In Jersey City a 
machine far more “reform proof' than those of Chicago and New York 
was built up. The powerful Pendergast machine in Kansas City was at 
least temporarily broken up by the Federal Department of Justice, 
allegedly to rival Thomas E. Dewey’s record as a Republican racket- 
buster, but there is little doubt that this machine or another one equally 
venal and powerful will reassert its authority in the not distant future: 

Reform Measures and Their Fate 

The more enlightened citizens, from the days of George William 
Curtis and Carl Schurz in the ’eighties, have been aware of the political 
degradation associated with the rise and domination of the party machine. 
There have been various attempts to reduce the autocracy, corruption, 
and inefflciency in party government. 

Of all the attempts to limit the complete domination of the ^^boss,” the 
civil-service movement has probably been the most effective in practice. 
This movement began to get under way after 1872, as a result of the 
Liberal Republican revolt. It has gained momentum until today most 
federal offices are, at least in legal theory, filled upon the basis of merit 
as demonstrated by competitive examinations. But the federal civil 
service is by no means perfect at the present time, and the state and 
municipal civil-seiwice systems are far inferior. Still, the situation has 
been greatly improved, in comparison to that which existed in the time 
of President Grant. However, the selection and appointment of eligibles 
under the civil-service system is still determined by partisan influence. 
Appointments are usually made from the three highest on the list of avail- 
able persons. This allows considerable leeway for partisan influence. 
Elective offices are still completel^rin the control of the party system. 

The intimidation of the voter through a knowledge of how he is voting 
was, in part, eliminated by the introduction of the Australian ballot in 
the decade following 1885. At present the secret ballot is used in every 
state except South Carolina. Yet the secret ballot does not fully prevent 
the boss from learning how a man votes. Various special directions as 
to names to be written in the blank column of the ballot can serve to 
reveal the vote of an individual to the boss or his representatives about 
as adequately as in the earlier days when the method of voting w^as by 
show of hand or w^ord of, mouth. Voting machines make the control of 
voters more difficult, and the political machine has tended, though not 
always successfully, to resist their introduction. Boss Frank Hague of 
Jersey City has been notable for his opposition to voting machines. 

Attempts have been made by groups of citizens to organize for the 
purpose of promoting certain types of reform legislation. By large-scale 
persistent efforts it has occasionally become possible for a sufficiently 
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powerful group of citi25ens to secure the introduction, if not the passage, 
of bills looking towards political improvement and a better public policy. 

A notable effort to break down the control of the boss and the machine 
over legislation has been made through the initiative and referendum. 
They were first widely used in Switzerland and were introduced into the 
United States in 1899 b}^ South Dakota. Twenty states have adopted 
them in one form or another. When using the initiative, a stipulated 
number of citizens affix their names to a petition and force the submission 
of the proposed legislation to the people of the state. The subsequent 
Submission of the measure to the people is called a referendum. If a 
majority of the people approves, the measure becomes law. In this way, 
the law-making process can be taken out of the hands of the boss- 
controlled legislature. The initiative and referendum may be -worked 
together or separately. When they are applied together the law is initi- 
ated by the people and then approved or rejected by them. When they 
are employed separately, a bill may be initiated by petition and its fate 
decided by the legislature, with no popular referendum. Or, a propo- 
sition may first be approved by the legislature and then submitted to a 
referendum before it can become law. 

These devices are intended to give the people a larger share in the 
direct proposal and initiation of legislation and in the rejection of legis- 
lation passed by the machine-ridden legislatures. But, excellent as these 
have been in theory, their practical operation has not been conspicuously 
successful. The people have shown a general apathy, the education of 
the populace has been difficult, and the general body of citizens have found 
it hard to vote intelligently on the technical problems involved in many 
measures. If they vote at all on such matters, they often prefer to accept 
the suggestions of the party leaders. It is still true, therefore, that most 
legislation is introduced and passed at the behest, and under the control, 
of the machine leaders. 

Attempts have been made to reduce the volume of corruption in politics 

(1) by publicizing and curtailing primary and campaign expenditures; 

(2) by impeachment or dismissal of legislators and public officials found 
guilty of receiving bribes; (3) by investigations of building scandals in 
connection with state structures and public works; and (4) by the intro- 
duction of a budget system, thus reducing the possibility of the wholesale 
graft and wild expenditures involved in the ^^pork-barre?^ and ^jhider’^ 
devices. 

The large expenditures for nomination and election to public offices 
have encouraged efforts to curb these abuses. Laws— especially the 
Federal Corrupt Practices acts from 1911 to 1925 — designed to prevent 
elections from being a walkaway for the wealthy, have outlaw-ed con- 
tributions from employees of the federal government; forbidden con- 
tributions from national banks and public corporations; limited the 
amount that may be spent in campaigns for federal offices ; made it illegal 
to promise a Job as a reward for political support; tabooed bribery in 
voting; and ordered campaign expenses to be listed. 
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But even these commendable measures have failed adequately to 
remedy the situation. The poor man is still handicapped. The laws 
exempt from inclusion under- election expenses everything spent for per- 
sonal expenses' — stationery, postage, printing, telephone and telegraph 
charges — in short, most legitimate electioneering expenses. Friends or 
friendly interests may still spend, directly or indirectly, almost unlimited 
funds for the candidate. Expenclitiires may be made at other times than 
during the campaign without any severe restrictions. Great deficits may 
be piled up and paid off after the expense report has been filed. The 
much-heralded reporting of expenditures is often perfunctory and gets 
little publicity unless there are alert new^spapers that scent a scandal. 
There is little machinery for enforcing existing legislation. Finally, 
primaries are often exempted from these restrictive laws, and in many 
cases, as noted before, it is the primaries and not the elections that count. 

Itejection by legislative bodies of, successful candidates who have 
spent too much in primaries or elections is no adequate solution, for it 
cannot be relied upon to operate in every case. Also, this device affects 
only the successful contestant. His opponent may have spent more. 
For example, in Pennsylvania, Mr. Vare^s opponent for the senatorial 
nomination in 1926, George Wharton Pepper, is said to have spent even 
more in the primaries than Mr. Vare did. 

The most drastic efforts to curtail intimidation and corruption in polit- 
ical campaigns and to limit expenditures in national elections were em- 
bodied in the Hatch Acts of August 2, 1939, and July 20, 1940. They 
were brought about by the scandalous use of WPA money and jobs to 
influence primaries and campaigns, especially the senatorial primary and 
campaign in Kentucky. They were designed to prevent federal em- 
ployees from taking any active part in political campaigns beyond their 
personal exercise of the right of suffrage. These laws make it illegal 
for government employees even to use their personal influence to affect 
the voting of a single individual. The 1940 Act extended this prohibition 
to state emplo3’ees receiving any payment from the federal government. 
It also limited the annual expenditures of any national committee to 
3 million dollars and personal campaign contributions to a national com- 
mittee to $5,000. Except where limited by a state law, contributions to 
state and local committees may be of any amount. 

These laws have had some effect, but there is plenty of subterfuge and 
it is difficult to enforce such legislation. As we have pointed out above, 
there are many ways in which one may evade legal limitations on cam- 
paign expenditures. That even such drastic legislation cannot curb exces- 
sive expenditures may be seen from the fact that more money was spent 
in the campaign of 1940 than in any other in American history — about 
14 millions by the 'Republicans and 6 millions by the Democrats. The 
Democrats also made good use of the bait of the large armament expendi- 
tures they controlled. On account of the limitations imposed by the 
Hatch Acts, most of the money had to be dispensed by other agents than 
the national committees. 
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The complete tyranny of the party machine in the selection of candi- 
dates has been lessened by the direct-primary system. Certain early 
anticipations of the principle came in the California law of 1866 and the 
Ohio law of 1871 ^ but most of the progress has been made since the open- 
ing of the twentieth century. In large part, the contemporary movements 
towards direct primaries were the result of the agitation of the elder 
Eobert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, in his struggle against the boss- 
dominated conventions in his state. The direct-primary system was 
thoroughly introduced in Minnesota in 1901, and has been utilized in 
widely varying degrees in all but three of the states of the Union — ■ 
Connecticut, Ehode Island, and New Mexico. 

The most extended use of the direct primary in the United States 
has been in nominations for the presidency. The presidential preference 
primary was first established in Oregon in 1910. In 1912 some ten states 
used it. By 1916, twenty -two states had mandatory presidential primary 
laws and three others permitted a preferential vote on presidential candi- 
dates. It was believed at this time that all states would soon have 
presidential primary laws, but the movement fell off sharply after 1916. 
No states have adopted it since then and several that once used it have 
abandoned it. 

While, in theory, the direct primary provides admirable machinery to 
break down the control of the bosses over the nomination of party candi- 
dates, it has in practice proved unsatisfactory. This has been due to 
the lack of public interest and intelligence in its operation. The majority 
of the voters usually remain away from the polls on primary day and 
allow a few faithful members of the old guard, who vote under the 
direction of the machine, to cast most of the votes for the candidates. In 
this way, the machine actually controls nominations, as it did under the 
old caucus and convention systems. The main difference is that it costs 
the state a great deal more to select candidates under the primary system. 
In fact, so indifferent have the people shown themselves to the direct 
primary in some states that they have allowed the bosses to reintroduce 
the convention system. 

For the emotional power of party symbols and catchwords, the effective 
antidote is knowledge of the real meaning of political parties, their true 
function in political life, and the ways in which politicians deceive the 
citizens by party propaganda and symbolism. As Graham Wallas 
pointed out in the first part ‘of his Human Nature in Politics^ party 
symbols lose their power once the people are shown how they have been 
duped by them in the past. Political education can thus furnish a real 
campaign psychotherapy. 

Still most of the voters, even college graduates, are likely to react 
to political appeals on an emotional plane. Education is most effective 
with those who already consider public and other problems in a rational 
light. In many ways the situation is more depressing than it was forty 
years ago, when Graham Wallas wrote his book. Propaganda technique 
has been improved during this period. The radio and the movies have 
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provided new mechanisms for propaganda. The poor average voter is 
even more at sea and less capable of getting at the real truth than he was 
four decades ago. At the very moment when problems are most com- 
plicated and when clarity of thought and adequacy of information are 
most essential^ propaganda is most effective in blinding and misleading 
the average citizen. 

Broadly, one may say that the reform of contemporary party govern- 
ment is but a phase of the necessary reorganization of modern political 
life as a whole. It is doubtful whether complete direct majority rule 
would be desirable even if we could obtain it. In all probability, society 
will always be dominated by the superior intellects, unless certain un- 
fair institutions and obstructive practices prevent real leadership from 
asserting itself. Hence, the somewhat autocratic aspect of political 
parties is not, in itself, to be deplored. It is probably both inevitable 
and desirable. 

Most disastrous in modern party autocracy is the type of leader who 
has dominated contemporary political parties. We must supplant the 
corrupt boss by educated leaders, who will assume responsibility in public 
service. No doubt this is only a pious aspiration, but the only solution 
of the problems of democracy lies in concentrated efforts to realize this 
worthy goal. ^ 

Intelligent political leadership is not likely to operate effectively unless 
linked with an active popular interest in political life, and the latter is 
nearly impossible under the political conditions that exist in the modern 
state. The great territorial states of the present time, with their com- 
plexity of social and economic problems, have so far removed govern- 
ment from the interest and scrutiny of the average citizen that he is 
unable to grasp its nature and problems. The citizen has thus lost most 
of his interest in, and practical knowledge of, general political issues. 
His sole participation in politics usually lies in an unreasoning allegiance 
to some emotion-provoking party or personality. 

The active interest in government which characterized citizens in earlier 
periods, when small political units w^ere the rule, can be revived, in part, 
by increasing the importance of local government, thus bringing many 
important governmental problems closer to the people. Community in- 
terests and community organization, as R. M. Maclver and Miss jM. P. 
Follett have pointed out, might be greatly strengthened. The powers 
of the central government could be restricted to certain large general 
interests that concern all the citizens of the entire country. By thus 
emphasizing the local political community, it is likely that the citizens 
would begin to take a greater interest in problems of government and be 
able to exert a more intelligent control over public affairs. But it must 
be conceded that the main trend is now towards greater centralization in 
government. Another promising proposal of political reform lies in 
wiping out the irrational practice of basing representative government on 
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territory and population^ and the substitution of representation by pro- 
fessions and vocations. Under such a system, every citizen would have 
his own occupation or profession directly and immediately represented 
in the government. This would give a real logic and vitality to political 
affairs. The voter might then take an active interest in the nomination 
and election of representatives. He would be likely to insist that the 
representatives of his profession or vocation be competent and worthy 
members of that particular , calling. He wmuld no longer be willing to 
be represented in a law-making body by a person whom he would be 
embarrassed to entertain in his home or recognize upon the street. Per- 
haps the best brief statement of this extremely important reform pro- 
posal is contained in an article by Harry B. Overstreet, in The Forum: 

One of the most serious defects of our political machinery is found in the 
prevalent theory of representation. It is curious how contentedly we accept that 
theory as if it had been handed to us from Sinai’s top, noting that the times 
have so changed as to make the theory no longer truly applicable. We view 
it as a matter of course that a political state should be divicled into its smaller 
units, and these into still smaller units, and these into still smaller; and that in 
each unit citizens should vote as members of the unit. Thus the group of people 
who constitute precinct eleven of district four of the borough of Manhattan 
recognize, as a matter of course, that their political identity lies in their member- 
ship within those territorial boundaries. The person who ^‘'represents” these 
citizens represents them as inhabitants of that particular territory. 

Amid all the serious questioning of our political procedures, it is curious that 
this system of territorial dmsion and territorial representation is accepted prac- 
tically without question. And yet it is not an exaggeration to say that of all 
features of our political life, it is the one that is most distinctly out of date and 
the source of the most serious political inefficiency. It is not difficult to see that 
at one time in the history of society such a system was the only one that could 
work with secure and comprehensive success. In a community thoroughly agri- 
cultural, for example, similarity of interest was in the main identical with spatial 
propinquity. If,pn such a community, one were to district off a square mile of 
inhabitants, one would find that within that square mile the interests were 
fundamentally alike. If one were to take another square mile a hundred or a 
thousand miles away, one would find, indeed, that the interests differed some- 
what from those within the first square mile — the difference between wheat land 
interests, for example, and grazing land interests, — ^but within the second square 
mile one would again find the mterests fundamentally alike. 

It was this fact that gave the territorial plan of political districting its erstwhile 
excuse for being. But suppose one advances to a manufacturing and commercial 
community of today and districts off a square mile of inhabitants in any large 
city. Within the boundaries of that small domain one finds a barber living next 
to a grocer, a grocer next to a real-estate broker, a real-estate broker next to a 
school teacher, a school teacher next to a saloon keeper, a saloon keeper next to 
a mason, a mason next to an actor, etc. Within the square mile, in brief, are 
interests as worlds apart as they possibly can be; and yet our political system 
operates upon the supposition that all this heterogeneous mass of beings can be 
swept into one unity by the mere fiction of political demarcation. . . . 

Social enthusiasm can be evoked only where there is a spirit of the group. 
But a spirit of the group lives only where men feel that they belong to each other. 
Men thrown accidentally together by the chance renting of this apartment or 
that house cannot be made to feel that they deeply belong together. Herein lies 
the profoimdest defect of our modern political system. We are attempting, in 
short, to bring into expression group loyalties and group enthusiasms wdien the 
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groups through wliicii we operate are largely and inevitably artificial. There is 
no cure for this, save as we face frankly the issue of organizing political life into 
its truly natural groups. . . . 

Is the evolution of political society complete, or naay we look to a further 
development of social and political grouping? The answer, I think, lies in the 
recognition that the groupings of the past were determined by the nature of 
men's occupations. For the huntsman life was a roving existence and the only 
possible bond of union was the impalpable bond of descent. For the agriculturist, 
life was a settled occupancy in which the bond of union was the perfectly palpable 
one of land. Are men in large measure changing the nature of their occupations ? 
The answer is clear._ Agriculture, while still fundamental, is increasingly com- 
panioned by occupations that make profound alterations in our life. Indeed, the 
present age may properly be characterized not as an agricultural but as a manu- 
facturing and commercial economy. If now the change from hunting to agri- 
culture brought to pass an essential transformation of the principle of social and 
political grouping, may we not rightly expect that the change from the agricul- 
tural to the manufacturing and commercial economy will effect a transformation 
of equal moment ? 

The significant change that has occurred is that territorial propinquity is no 
longer coincident with community of interest. ... if one were to trace the lines 
of interest demarcation in a great city, one would find them here, there, and 
everywhere, crossing and recrossing all the conventional political boundaries. If 
one seeks, in short, the natural groupings in our modern world, one finds them 
in the associations of teachers, of merchants, of manufacturers, of physicians, of 
artisans. The trade union, the chamber of commerce, the medical association, 
the bar association, the housewives’ league — ^these even in their half formed state 
are the fore-runners of the true political units of the modern state. . . . 

That this change, from the territorial to the vocational basis of political group- 
ing, perplexing as^ will be the problems which it will generate, will inean much 
for our political life cannot, I think, be doubted. Of primary importance will 
be the fact that the basis of selection of candidates will be both logically and 
psychologically superior to that of the present system. A group of a hundred 
physicians or of a hundred teachers or of a hundred artisans would be far more 
capable of making secure judgment upon one of its number than a helter-skelter 
group of citizens selected according to locality. Again, for a man desirous of 
serving the^ public welfare, there would be a peculiar joy in standing for the 
fellows of his craft. His appeal to them for support would be an appeal to their 
understanding and their intelligent interests. There would be no need for him 
to lower himself to that type of campaign cajoler}- which is necessary, apparently, 
when the appeal must be made to all sorts and conditions of men. It is precisely 
the undignified character of the prevalent political methods of campaigning that 
deters many a sensitive mind from^ offering service to the public — the printing 
of one's photograph on cards, the widespread distribution of self-laudatGrjr hand- 
bills, the posting of conspicuous placards, the ringing of innumerable doorbells, 
the whole sorry business, in short, of making one’s self a general public nuisance, 
of doing what any decently self-respecting man wmuld in ordinary circumstances 
utterly shrink from doing. But to offer one’s seif to the follows of one’s craft — 
that is a far different matter. One comes then not as a stranger. One comes 
as a worker, known among fellow workers. One has not to force one’s self, as 
it were, down the throats of the indifferent and the unknowing. One stands 
on one’s honorable reputation, and one is accepted or rejected as that reputa- 
tion is taken to be adequate or not. The whole spirit of elections, in short, 
would change from an undignified attempt to wheedle and cajole and hypnotize 
men into a transient support, into a self-respecting expression of willingness to 
serve one’s fellow men. ... 

The objection is often raised that occupational grouping would simply mean a 
battle of interests, each group fighting for itself. In the first place, matters, 
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in tills respect, could scarcely be worse than they now are. In the second place, 
groups such as we have indicated are not, in their interests, antagonistic. House- 
wives are not antagonistic to physicians; nor carpenters to teachers; nor ministers 
of religion to outdoor unskilled workers. As a matter of fact, the interests of 
many of these groups coalesce, as in the case of housewives, teachers, ph3^siciaiis, 
etc. But what is significant is that, with as many occupational groups as we have 
indicated, no constant balancing of interest one over against the other would be 
possible~as would be the case, for example, if the occupational groups were, as 
has elsewhere been suggested, farmers, merchants, clerics. ... 

It would be folly, of course, to pretend that a high grade of political efficiency 
will be attained at once when men change from the anorganic system of terri- 
torial to the organic s^^stem. of vocational grouping. But it may at least be 
maintained, with some show of reason, that with that change, one of the most 
insidiously persistent obstacles to political efficiency will have been removed.^^ 

A general adoption of proportional representation tvouid be likely to 
stimulate political interest and activity, especially in areas where one 
party has been overwhelmingly powerful and the minority has little or 
no actual representation in government. But proportional representation 
requires a high degree of political intelligence and public interest. 

Finally, a great extension of realistic education upon public problems 
and political machinery must be provided. At the present time, there is 
little realistic political education in the public schools and surprisingly 
little even in the imiversities. Greater attention must be given to the 
•study of government, and the instruction in such courses must be some- 
thing more than a superficial description of the external forms of political 
institutions and pious generalizations as to the theoretical operation of 
political machinery. The real nature and purposes of existing party 
government must be candidly taught, and the defects of our present 
experiments very clearly brought out. Above all, our teachers must cease 
inculcating in the minds of students, of ’whatever age, the fictitious dogma 
that our form of government is not only better than any other in existence, 
but is perfect and not open to extensive improvement. Humility is the 
beginning of wisdom, no less in political affairs than in any other field 
of human activity. 

The outlook for successful party government was, until the second 
World War, brighter in some parts of Europe than in the United States. 
Vocational and proportional representation had made headway in the 
governments set up since 1918. Where these did not exist something 
wffiich achieved roughly similar results, the group or hloc party syvstem, 
prevailed. There tended to be more realistic political interest there than 
ip our own country. If dictatorship gains, it will triumph at the expense 
of the representative system and party government. Fascism and dicta- 
torship present the same deadly challenge to party government that they 
do to democrac 3 ^, Where there is no democracy there can be no real 
part}^ government. 

In the United States, E. M. Sait, A. N. Holcombe, and P. H. Douglas, 
among others, have argued for the desirability of breaking up the old and 
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irrational Republican-Democrat dualism and creating a real conservative 
and liberal alignment. In fact, Professors Douglas, John Dewey and 
others believe that we should have a definitely radical party to represent 
workers and farmers, even though this might produce a tripartite set-up 
of conservatives, liberals, and radicals. Some rumblings a few years ago 
indicated that such a movement might be getting under way, but as yet 
the visible evidence of a new party alignment is less impressive than the 
logic of those who advocate such a development. The defense move- 
ment and the second World War have at least temporarily suppressed it. 
What the party line-up, if any, will be at the close of the war cannot be 
foretold at present. 

If it is a rational party alignment, suitable for the stimulation and 
successful operation of democracy, it should provide for three strong 
major parties — a conservative party, a liberal party, and a radical party. 
A one-party system is a vehicle of totalitarianism ; our two-party system 
utterly lacks logic and realism, never more so than today; and a bloc 
system makes for confusion and chaos. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Crisis in American Democracy and 
the Challenge to Liberty 

A Brief History of Democracy 

Democeacy has been viewed mainly as a political concept, meaning 
government by the majority, or the rule of the people. This majority 
rule has been achieved by means of universal suffrage, and, usually, 
through representative government. Only rarely, as in the colonial town 
meeting or the forest cantons of Switzerland, has the population been 
small enough so that all the people can govern directly without choosing 
representatives. Representation has been the rule. 

Party government has provided the main machinery wiaereby repre- 
sentative government is realized and practiced. For the most part, repre- 
sentative government has been carried on in conjunction with republicar 
forms of political institutions; but formal monarchy can be made corn-* 
patible with democracy, as in Great Britain, which has carried on a 
rather advanced form of political democracy in association with tradi- 
tional monarchy. 

Especially interesting has been the ^Memocratizing” of the very concep- 
tion of deiiiocracy in the last century. The old Aristotelian notion of the 
“people^' as the upper-class and middle-class members of society, which 
persisted dowm to the close of the eighteenth century, has been supplanted 
by the contemporary view% which regards the people as embracing all 
members of society, with no important exceptions. Consequently, the 
conception of ^^government by the people’^ meant quite a different thing 
wiien used by Lincoln from w^hat it did in the days of Aristotle, of the 
Magna Carta, of Locke, or of the Fathers of our Constitution. 

More recent scholars have begun to see that democracy is more than 
merely a form of government based on majority rule. F. H. Giddings, 
for example, finds that democracy is a particular kind of government, a 
specific form of the state, a special type of social organization, and a 
definite mode of social control. As a method of government, a “pure 
democracy implies the enfranchisement of the majority of the popula- 
tion and direct participation of all the citizens in public affairs. The 
much more common “representative democracy” is defined as one in which 
the citizens govern indirectly, through periodically selected deputies or 
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representatives. As a type of state, democracy implies the existence 
of popular sovereignty — ^the ultimate power of the people. As a type of 
social organization and control, democracy means both a popular organ- 
ization of the community and the free control of nonpolitical activities 
througii the force of public opinion. 

A number of students of democracy are dissatisfied with a formalistic 
.and static analysis of democracy. They have given it a pragmatic defi- 
nition and have endowed it with a dynamic perspective. John Dewey 
and James Harvey Robinson, for example, hold that democracy not only 
requires the popular control of public policy but also implies a type of 
social organization that will develop to the fullest extent the latent poten- 
tialities of every member of the society. It imposes upon society the 
moral obligation to do everything in its power to hasten the realization 
of such a state of affairs. 

A couple of generations back, it was assumed that democracy originated 
in primitive political assemblies, especially the folkmoot of the primitive 
Germans. Anthropological research has upset this notion. There was 
a certain amount of social and political democracy among early peoples, 
paidicularly in the pre-tribal periods. Representative government made 
its first appearance in tribal assemblies. But, by and large, well- 
developed primitive society showed marked aristocratic traits, and 
monarchy of a somewhat crude type appeared among some primitive 
peoples. But millenniums of monarchy, aristocracy, and imperialism 
intervened between primitive times and the origins of modern democracy. 

In the ancient near Orient, democracy had little opportunity to assert 
itself. Kings ruled with absolutism and divine right, often being them- 
selves regarded as partly divine. Among the Greeks, a limited type of 
representative government and democracy attained a high degree of 
development, especially among the Attic Greeks. But Athenian democ- 
racy was exclusive — a closed-shop — being limited to the citizen, class. 
The slaves and the Metics, the latter a non-citizen foreign-born class, 
outnumbered the citizens at all times. In Rome, democracy was even 
more restricted than at Athens. The plebeians temporarily won the right 
of self-government; but the trend was towards dictatorship in the last 
century of the Republic, and imperialism and aristocracy became defi- 
nitely established. For a time in the Empire the emperors became abso- 
lute and asserted divine right. When the imperial power abated in the 
later Empire, government lapsed into a preliminary sort of feudalism, 
in which the great landlords "were the dominant class. 

There w-ere two substantial contributions to democracy during the 
Middle Ages. One was the social democracy, albeit a^servile democracAq 
which was developed in the cooperative life on the communal medieval 
manor. The other w^as the contributions to representative government 
made in the medieval communes, in the system of estates in the medieval 
monarchies, and in the Conciliar Movement in the Catholic Church at 
the close of the medieval period. 

During the so-called Renaissance, the importance of the individual 
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gained emphasis, though monarchy and tyranny all too often dominated 
the political scene. Likewise, while the Protestant reformers encouraged 
royal power and sanctioned divine right, the Reformation did stress the 
importance of individualism in the religious sphere. But it remained for 
the expansion of Europe and the Commercial Revolution to day the basis 
for modern democracy through the growth of representative government 
and the increased power of the middle class. 

The era of exploration and discovery and of subsequent colonization 
and world trade increased the number and powers of the mercantile 
middle class in western Europe. At first, this group joined with the ab- 
solute monarchs in crushing their mutual enemy, feudalism. But soon 
the merchants found the new national monarchs as oppressive as the 
feudal lords had ever been. They interfered with trade, levied arbitrary 
taxes, and confiscated property. So, in a series of important revolutions 
the middle class subordinated absolute monarchy to representative gov- 
ernment. They realized that the only practical way of controlling the 
monarchs was to make the representative branch of the government 
supreme. The first permanent success was in the English Revolution 
of 1688-1689. This struggle of the middle class to create representative 
government and to give it a constitutional sanction ran through the 
American Revolution, the series of French Revolutions after 1789, the 
Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 in continental Europe, and the Russian 
Revolution of 1905. 

But this did not mean democracy. The suffrage was exercised mainly 
by the landed gentry and the merchant class. The workers and the 
peasants had little or no part in government. But the creation of repre- 
sentative government was a very significant contribution to democracy. 
It was only through making the representative branch of the government 
all-powerful that universal suffrage could later bring about true democ- 
racy. It accomplishes nothing to elect representatives unless they have 
power to make laws. 

There were, however, two real anticipations of democratic doctrine in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. During the period of the 
Commonwealth in England, in the middle of the seventeenth century, a 
group of political radicals knowm as the Levellers, led 'by John Lilburne, 
asserted that the people are sovereign and held that the whole mass of 
Englishmen should have the right to vote and thus control Parliament. 
They foreshadowed many of the democratic policies of the English 
Chartists, two centuries later.^ In eighteenth-century France, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau asserted that all laws must be submitted to a popular 
referendum; if approved, they became expressions of the general wdll and 
were therefore valid and binding upon the whole mass of the people. 

In the nineteenth century, democracy was definitely established in 
the progressive states of the western world. The more important achieve- 
ments in this direction were (1) extension of the suffrage; (2) greater 
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importance of tlie popular or legislative branch of the government, as 
compared with the executive; (3) growth of representative institutions; 

(4) a broader conception of the scope and functions of government; and 

(5) written constitutions that acknowledge and guarantee these progres- 
sive accomplishments. 

As the Commercial Revolution created representative government, so 
did the Industrial Revolution bring about political democracy. The 
merchants had felt it necessary to increase the powers of representative 
government in order to protect their interests. In the nineteenth century 
the oppressed urban proletariat and the farmers believed it essential to 
capture the right to vote to alleviate the distressing conditions under 
which the laborers and farmers were compelled to live and work. 

Since England was first thoroughly affected by the Industrial Revo- 
lution, it was natural that European democracy would show its first 
marked developments in England. The famous Reform Bills of 1832 
and 1835 strengthened representative government in Parliament and in 
the cities, respectively. The dramatic and comprehensive Chartist move- 
ment embodied the following demands: (1)' universal manhood suffrage; 
(2) vote by ballot; (3) equal electoral districts; (4) removal of property 
qualifications for members of Parliament; (5) annual elections to Parlia- 
ment; and (6) payment of members of Parliament. While the Chartist 
movement was discredited at the time (1848) , five out of six of its 
demands have since been realized. Only annual elections to Parliament 
remain to be realized. Universal suffrage came through a series of partial 
victories. In 1867 Disraeli extended manhood suffrage to the majority 
of urban residents. In 1884 Gladstone did as much for the rural dwellers. 
But down to the first World War, the poorer classes in Both city and 
country could not vote. Finally, in February 1918, a suffrage bill w-as 
passed which granted universal suffrage to all males and limited suffrage 
to 'women. Universal female suffrage was finally secured in 1928. 

The masses won the right to vote in most of the other major European 
states during the course of the nineteenth century. France put a imi-^ 
versal male suffrage act on the statute books in 1848, being the first 
major European state to do so. The law w^as never repealed, though 
under Louis Napoleon and the Second Empire the representatives elected 
by the people had little actual power in law-making. The German Em- 
pire provided for universal manhood suffrage in 1871. This applied to 
elections to the Reichstag; but the aristocratic Bundesrat was more 
powerful than the Reichstag, and the aristocratic government of Prussia 
dominated the empire as a whole. The failure'to recast the electoral dis- 
tricts between 1871 and 1918 also tended to frustrate democracy and 
representative government. 

In Austria-Hungary, representative government was assured by the 
Constitution of 1861 and the legislation governing the union with Hun- 
gary in 1867. Universal manhood suffrage was secured through acts of 
1896 and 1907. Cavour saw to it that representative government \vas 
created in Italy, and universal manhood suffrage was provided for in 
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laws of 1882 and 19124 The lesser European states provided for universal 
suffrage late in the nineteenth century or early in the twentietli. 

Russia has never enjoyed. universal suffrage. The Tsars excluded the 
masses from the right to vote, and the Bolsheviks denied the right of 
suffrage to the aristocracy and the capitalistic classes. Since, however, 
the aristocrats and capitalists were either killed off or driven out of 
Russia, there has been universal suffrage in actual practice in the Soviet 
Union. 

In Europe the growth of democratic ideals and practices depended pri- 
marily upon the growth of industrialism and the rise of an urban pro- 
letariat. In the United States, the impulses coming from the proletariat 
were very powerfully supplemented . by the influence of the western 
frontier upon political ideals. Because of the two major forces making 
for democracy in our country, democratic developments here were rather 
more rapid a^nd sweeping than in the Old World. Political democracy 
was thoroughly realized in the United States, at least in a legal sense, 
by the middle of the nineteenth century. In the first half of the century 
the main achievements consisted in the abolition of the aristocratic prop- 
erty qualifications for the exercise of the suffrage, the termination of 
imprisonment for debt, and the popularization of the concepts and prac- 
tices of democracy as a result of the Jacksonian system. 

The political theories of men like Jefferson still had a strong Aristotelian 
flavor and they laid great emphasis upon special training, high intelli- 
gence, and expert direction of government. With the advent of the 
Jacksonians in 1829, the ^^dangers^^ of special preparation for office were 
emphasized and supreme faith was placed in “pure” democi-acy. Rota- 
tion in office and the “spoils system^! became characteristic of adminis- 
trative procedure. Whatever the excesses of the Jacksonians, this period 
deserves credit for the institution of political democracy in the United 
States. The Jacksonian democrats also believed in the equality of man, 
and they wiped away what had hitherto been powerful vestiges of social 
aristocracy. By 1840, the United States had become a political democ- 
racyj before any other major state in the world. 

The scandals of the “spoils system” were curbed by the civil-service 
reform begun in the administrations of Grant, Hayes, and Arthur and 
’ supported by Cleveland, particularly in his second term. Though it w^as 
weakened somewhat by McKinley, it was revived with renewed vigor 
by Theodore Roosevelt and Taft and has been extended since the first 
World War. 

A powerful impulse to democracy in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century came as a result of the various radical movements which sprang 
up mainly in the West among the depressed and embattled farmers. Such 
were the Greenback, Granger, and Populist movements, and the Bryan 
democracy, which was strongly supported by the workers in the East. 
In these movements began the tendency to subject private corporations, 
especially railroads,, to public control. More liberal taxation and cur- 
rency policies also arose. With the end of the frontier, in 1890, rural 
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western radicalism began to decline, but it left a heritage that remained 
for a generation or more. It gave vigorous support to Senator La Follette 
as late as his presidential campaign of 1924. The Eastern workers have 
developed several proletarian political movements of a radically demo- 
cratic character. Such are the Socialist party, the Socialist-Labor party, 
and the Gommunist party. Of these the Socialist party, led by Eugene 
Victor Debs, and Norman Thomas, wms for long the most important. As 
we noted in the preceding chapter, these third-party movements left their 
main permanent impress upon American political life by forcing the 
major parties to adopt some of their radical ideals and policies. We have 
already mentioned some of the more radical democratic devices, such as 
the initiative, referendum, and direct primaries in dealing with attempted 
reforms of party government. 

One great obstacle to social democracy in America — ^Negro slavery— 
ivas removed in part as a result of the Civil War. But because of race 
prejudice, final solution of the Negro question is not likely to be reached 
for anpther century. The strength of the Progressive party in 1912 and 
the victory of the Democratic party in 1912, 1916, 1932 and later may be 
regarded as gains for social democracy. They w-ere symptoms of popular 
protgst against the domination of American politics and legislation by 
the conservative wing of the capitalistic class that arose after the retire- 
ment of President Theodore Roosevelt, and again after the liberalism 
of President Wilson had collapsed. 

Unfortunately, the decline of morale and intellectual alertness in the 
United States after the first World War led to a reign of the corrupt 
■plutocratic interests quite unprecedented in our national history, if not in 
the wdiole history of representative government. The effort of the late 
Senator La Toilette to lead the people in a crusade against this national 
disgrace in 1924 proved a humiliating and portentous failure. The great 
economic depression beginning in 1929 stimulated a revival of idealism 
and progressivism. 

The notable achievements all too briefly enumerated above have con- 
stituted great strides in the direction of political democracy. But they 
have left still unsolved many grave problems that must be met and 
conquered before democracy can be finally achieved. Universal suffrage 
and representative government have made political democracy possible 
but have not by any means assured its existence. As Lord Bryce and 
Robert Michels have well pointed out, the political boss is as much an 
obstacle to democracy as w^as the feudal lord to democratic tendencies in 
the medieval period. Attempts have been made, which are as yet only 
partially successful, to eliminate his sinister influence through such de- 
vices as the direct primary and the civil-sexvice laws. Archaic forms of 
political institutions are often found unsuited to achieve the desires and 
needs of the people. Such machinery as the initiative, the referendum, 
and the recall has been introduced in ‘the hope of making government 
more sensitive and more responsive to the public wall. 

Many of the problems related to the operation of representative insti- 
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tutions are yet to be solved. To meet this need such schemes as mmority 
and proportional representation and representation of occupational groups 
have been proposed. Then, Sumner, Hobhouse, and other more recent 
publicists, like Norman Angell and Frederick Schuman, have reminded 
the world that most difficult and perplexing problems are involved in 
reconciling political democracy at home with the repression of subject 
peoples in imperial dominions. 

Finally, no one can seriously maintain that social and economic democ- 
racy exists when we have to face such economic and social inequalities as 
are revealed in the sober and reliable statistics gathered by every great 
modern nation. It is not desirable that society should permanently adopt 
any method of determining social and economic reward, other than that 
based upon services rendered to society. However, the prevailing meth- 
ods of deciding the value of services are sadly in need of revision, partic- 
ularly in the direction of preventing rewards from being inherited instead 
of earned. Further, we have yet to make sure that all members of society, 
in proportion to their innate ability, shall obtain equal opportunity and 
reward for rendering services to society. 

Real and practical obstacles to democracy are the rise of Fascism and 
Communism, and the growing popularity of government by dictatorship. 
Whether in Germany, in Italy, or in Russia, dictatorship has appeared 
more immediately efficient than democracy. The strains and stresses of 
the world in the economic depression have made many persons more 
impatient of the relatively inefficient and easy-going w^ays of democracy. 
The whole social set-up today, at least superficially, seems to encourage 
the propaganda in favor of Fascism and dictatorial government. 

The second World War was bound to deliver a heavy blow to democ- 
racy. The small European democracies were brought within totalitarian 
dominion. Unoccupied France rapidly put off her democracy in favor of 
totalitarianism. England adopted wartime totalitarianism, in 'order to 
defend herself efficiently. It became quite obvious that the restoration 
of democracy as it was in 1938 would be difficult, if at all possible. Even 
for the United States, the prospect was not too bright. As William Henry 
Chamberlin in The American Mercury, December, 1940, put it: 

It is a familiar teaching of history that men learn nothing from the observation 
of the past. Yet America's experience in the World War is surely recent enough 
to afford some useful guidance. The Dead Sea fruits of America's first crusade 
to make the world safe for democracy were communism and fascism. A second 
crusade, which would have to be on a much larger scale because America would 
have fewer allies, could have, I think, only one certain result: the definite and 
perhaps permanent disappearance of liberalism in America. 

Some Major Assumptions of Democracy in the Light 
of Their Historical Background 

The assumptions of the democratic movement must be considered in the 
light of the political institutioHS and scientific knowledge between fiftj* 
and a hundred years ago, as well as in terms of the political experience 
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and scientific data available today. Certain premises now discredited 
might, at an earlier period, have been legitimately entertained by those 
not in possession of our present political experience or our contemporary 
scientific knowledge concerning man and society. 

The early protagonists of democracy assumed the essential permanence 
of a simple agrarian type of society. Jefferson himself, scarcely a de- 
fender of any extreme type of democracy, believed that even republican 
government could coexist only with a society founded on an agricultural 
basis: “I think our governments will remain virtuous for many cen- 
turies ... as long as there shall be vacant lands in any part of America, 
When they get piled upon one another in large cities, as in Europe, they 
will become as corrupt as in Europe.”- 

Hence we can scarcely condemn the original sponsors of democracy if 
the system wdiich they promulgated has failed to prove adequate to prob- 
lems forced upon it by the complex urban and industrial civilization of 
the present clay. To be sure, this qualification does not necessarily 
prove that democracy Avould have been fully successful, even if society 
had remained agricultural in character. 

Anotlier assumption wms the laissez-faire theory of government. Most 
of the earlier exponents of democracy, iiicluding Godwin, Jefferson, Cob- 
den, and the German liberals of 1848, held that the best government is 
the one that governs least. One exception, however, wuis the socialistic 
drive for democracy and universal suffrage under such leaders as Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, who frankly repudiated the laissez-faire iderfl. There also 
were exceptions to Jefferson^s individualism, as there were to his strict 
constructionism in constitutional theory, but he certainly believed that 
there should be no more governmental intervention than absolutely neces- 
sary. He once w''ent so far as to say that a free press is worth more 
than any government. 

There were differences of opinion among Jacksonians, but the Jack- 
sonian era, as a whole, witnessed a retrenchment of the public activities 
sponsored by the Whigs— especially the support of internal improvements. 
Tile tariff was progressively lowered. The United States Bank was 
brought to an end. Federal aid to public improvements w^as withdrawn, 
and federal loans to the states became less lavish. It was the Jacksonians 
who prevented public control or ownership of transportation facilities, 
such as developed widely in Europe. In its germinal period, democracy 
was closely intertwined wdth political individualism. It will be con- 
ceded by most historians that a form of government that was successful 
under a Spencerian brand of individualism would be far less efficient in 
a society dominated by ideals of extensive state interference. 

A central thesis of the supporters of political democracy was the finn 
belief in the essential equality of all men, the observed existing differences 
being assigned to inequalities of opportunity. The earlier American 
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friends of a more liberal or republican political system did not believe 
in the equality- of man, however much they may have subscribed to the 
formal equality of all before the law or the theological ecitiality before 
God. Jefferson, for example, actually accepted with minor qualifications 
the Aristotelian dogma that some are born to rule and others to serve. He 
only believed that the people could be trusted to choose the wisest men 
to lead them. His own experience seemed to vindicate his judgment, for 
the people turned out his aristocratic opponents, the Federalists, and 
elected him, and then his disciples Madison and Monroe for two terms 
each. The Sage of Monticello joined his ^ffathers” just after Monroe had 
been succeeded by the son of Jefferson's old Federalist rival, Jefferson's 
conception of the natural aristocracy that should rule society is well 
stated in the following passage from a letter to John Adams, written in 
1813: 

For I agree with you that there is a natural aristocracy among men. The 
grounds of this are virtue and talents. Formerly bodily powers gave place among 
the aristoL But since the invention of gunpowder has armed the weak as well 
as the strong with missile death, bodily strength, like beauty, good humor, polite- 
ness and other accomplishments, has become but an auxiliary ground for distinc- 
tion. There is also an artificial artistocracy, founded on wealth and birth, with- 
out either virtue or talents; for with these it would belong to the first class. The 
natural aristocracy I consider as the most precious gift of nature, for the instruc- 
tion, the trusts, and government of society. And indeed it would have been 
inconsistent in creation to, have formed man for the social state, and not to 
have provided I virtue and wisdom enough to manage the concerns of society. 
May we not even say, that that form of government is the best, which provides 
the most effectually for a pure selection of these natural aiistoi into the offices 
of government ? The artificial aristocracy is a mischievous ingredient in govern- 
ment, and provision should be made to lorevent its ascendency.® 

The “honest-to-God" democrats of the Jacksonian and post- Jacksonian 
period, however, believed, or pretended to believe, that.all men are essen- 
tially equahin ability, and hence are uniformly and equally fitted to cast 
their votes. It wms also held that no special training or experience is 
essential to the successful execution of the functions of any political office. 
Indeed, some of the Jacksonians even declared that a long and successful 
career in office is a serious disqualification for political life, on account 
of the potential development of the bureaucratic spirit. It wms held that 
a general system of education, open to all, 'would produce almost complete 
cultural and intellectual uniformity in society. Hence the democratic 
movement was associated -with a strong impetus to popular education. 

The theory of human equality afid the equal fitness of all to hold office 
W'-as not then so absurd as it has now become, as a result of our differential 
psychology and the complicated nature of governmental problems. Par- 
ticularly in the frontier society of Jackson's day, there was a much 
closer approximation to equality than in most modern societies. Severe 
selective processes made the surviving frontiei settlers relatively uniform 
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in ability, A man who could weather the dangers and hardships of west- 
ward migration, and contend successfully against Indians and wild beasts 
after settling on the frontier, was likely to be able to shoulder the rela- 
tively simple responsibilities of government that prevailed in these areas. 

The exponents of democratic theory also believed that the mass of 
the people would take a very ardent interest in all phases of political life, 
once the right to vote was extended to them. It was believed and hoped 
that the people wmuld veritably mob the polls at daybreak on each election 
morning, in order to exercise the God-given privilege of casting their 
ballots. This assumption 'was not so absurd a century ago, when most 
of the functions of government were related to local needs and the daily 
life of the people. 

Associated with this premise of universal interest in using the ballot was 
the crucial hypothesis that the people would carefully examine both 
candidates and policies, size up all political situations, and then register 
a choice based upon careful reflection on all the salient facts available. 
Political campaigns, in short, were expected to be periods of intensive 
adult education in the field of public affairs. 

The democratic dogmas were formulated when the popular type of 
psychology -was the so-called Benthamite ^Telicific calculus.” This as- 
sumed that man is a cool and eminently ,, deliberative animal w’lio bases 
every act upon the relative amount of pleasure to be secured and the pain 
to be avoided. He would support the candidate and party which ho 
believed would bring him the greatest benefits. This rationalistic psy- 
chology dominated political thinking from Bentham to Bryce, and was 
not thoroughly laid at rest until the appearance of Graham Wallas's 
Himian Nature m Politics in 1908. This view w^as not so ridiculoiis 
before scientific psychology proved the fundamentally nonrational nature 
of human and group behavior. 

Some appeared to mistrust the administrative efficiency of democracy 
and the rational qualities of the masses, but believed that, even if the 
people are incapable of analytical reasoning, at least they are sensitive 
to moral issues ; that they can be trusted far more than the educated and 
capable minority to sense injustice and promote idealistic causes. As 
evidence were cited the popular support of the Abolitionist movement 
against slavery and, more recently, the alleged democratic basis of the 
Prohibition movement. ' 

The democratic theory was formulated, for the most part, with the 
exception of the w^ork of the socialists, in an age that held to the theory 
of political determinism in history. It w^as believed that political insti- 
tutions are of basic importance in social causation and that a political 
system could determine the wffiole character of civilization. Majority 
rule would produce a completely democratic society. 

Madison, Calhoun, and a few others held that government is merely 
the umpire of conflicting social and economic interests. Jeffersonians 
and the agrarians also implied that ’'politics depends upon economics, 
when they held that an agricultural society was essential to the success 
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of republican government. But the general tendency of the age was to 
•put complete trust in the political structure of society. The crusade 
for universal suffrage and democracy was based mainly upon that notion. 
The ideas and program of the English Chartists are a good illustration 
of this attitude. 

The democratic theory was also worked out in harmony with the 
philosophy of unmitigated nationalism, with little consideration for 
political tendencies abroad or the state of international relations. Demo- 
cratic dogma was not unique in this respect, for the nationalistic obsession 
dominated the outlook of monarchs and aristocrats as well at this time. 

Democracy Put to the Test 

Striking and extensive have been the changes in the social setting of 
political institutions since the days of the quasi-bucolic New England 
township of John Quincy Adams and the crude frontier society of 
Jackson. We have now our urban industrial world civilization, which 
presents an ever increasing variety of conditions that must be regulated 
in some degree by political action. The W'hole set-up of life conditions 
that lay back of the democratic movement has all but disappeared. In 
the words of Will Durant: 

All those conditions are gone. National isolation has gone, because of trade, 
communication, and the invention of destructive, mechanisms that facilitate inva- 
sion. Personal isolation is gone, because of the growing interdependence of pro- 
ducer, distributor, and consumer. Skilled labor is the exception now that 
machines are made to operate machines, and scientific management reduces skill 
to the inhuman stupidity of routine. Free land is gone, and tenancy increases. 
Free competition decays; it may survive for a time in new fields like the auto- 
mobile industrjq but every'^diere it gravitates towards monopoly. The once 
independent shopkeeper is in the toils of the big distributor; he yields to chain 
drug stores, chain cigar stores, chain groceries, chain candy stores, chain restau- 
rants, chain theaters — everything is in chains. Even the editor who owns his 
own paper and molds his own mendacity is a vestigial remnant now, when a 
thousand sheets across the country tell the same lie in the same way every day 
better and better. An ever decreasing proportion of business executives (and 
among them an ever decreasing number of bankers and directors) controls the 
lives and labors of an ever increasing proportion of men, A new aristocracy is 
forming out of the once rebellious bourgeoisie; equality and liberty and brother- 
hood are no longer the darlings of the financiers. Economic freedom, even in 
the middle classes, becomes rarer and narrower every year. In a world from 
which freedom of competition, equality of opportunity, and social fraternity have 
disappeared, political equality is worthless, and democracy becomes a sham.’^ 

The laissez-faire theory of political inactivity .has given wmy before 
differing degrees of state interv^ention, extending all the \Yr^j to ovei^t state 
socialism. Even in the United States, with its theoretical individualistic 
philosophy, a degree of state activity was accepted that would have Billed 
Jefferson with greatest alarm. Modern life has created a host of issues 
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that not even a plutocratic and individualistic political organization can 
ignore. 

Modern biology and psychology have revealed the presence of marked 
individual differences of ability on the part of those inhabiting the same 
community. The army mental tests given in 1917-1918, which covered 
the unusually large and representative sample of 1,700,000 recruits," 
showed that only about 13 per cent of the population can be described as 
superior types capable of distinguished leadership. The majority range 
from intellectual mediocrity to relative incompetence. Forty-five per 
cent have a mental age of twelve or under, once regarded as sure proof of 
»feeble-mindedness. To be sure, the leaders still, on occasion, guide the 
masses, even in a democracy; but we cannot expect to secure sagacity or 
wisdom merely by counting noses. 

Many writers, like the late Charles Horton Cooley, contend that the 
masses possess great innate shrewdness, in selecting their leaders. This 
thesis is hardly borne out by the selection of presidents of the United 
States since the Jacksonian period. The outstanding ones — Lincoln, 
Cleveland, the two Roosevelts, and Wilson — ^^vere all chosen as the result 
of an accident, a political fluke, or a special economic crisis. Herbert 
Agar has stressed this point in his book The PeopWs Choice. 

Differential biology and psychology have shown that, to cope with the 
difficult problems of today, we must install in government the superior 
types equipped with expert knowledge, and not trust the judgments of 
the common people. The available data seem to justify restriction of 
the suffrage to those above the moron level or a weighted system in which 
additional voting power would be assigned to those with superior intelli- 
gence quotients. Men of high intelligence are not necessarily always 
equipped with superior social morality or civil idealism; but neither are 
the less intelligent any more endowed with these qualities than with in- 
tellectual talent. Stupidity and integrity are certainly not inseparable. 
Certainly, the control of politics must be associated with intelligence and 
cogent information. The solution lies in socializing the elite, not in defy- 
ing or denouncing intelligence. 

Most political posts today require of the incumbent a technical knowd- 
edge as great as that possessed by a distinguished economist, technician, 
physic^in, or law professor. Yet, as Durant has well said, we require 
much more technical preparation for a physician or druggist than we 
insist upon for a Congressman, a governor, or even a President: 

The evil of modern democracy is in the politician and at the point of nomina- 
tion. Let us eliminate the politicians and the nomination. 

Originall}^ no doubt, every man was his own physician, and every household 
prescribed its own drugs. But as medical knowledge accumulated and the 
corpus prescriptiomm grew, it became impossible for the average individual, 
even for solicitous spinsters, to keep pace with the pharmocopoeia. A special 
class of persons arose who gave all their serious hours to the study of materia 
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medica, and became professional physicians. To protect the people from un- 
trained practitioners, and from those sedulous neighbors who have an interne’s 
passion for experiment, a distinguished title and a reassuring degree \rere given 
to those wdio^ had completed this preparation. The process has now reached the 
point where it is illegal to prescribe medicines unless one has received such train- 
ing, and such a degree, from a recognized institution. We no longer permit 
unprepared _ individuals to deal wdth our individual ailments or to risk our 
individual lives. We demand a lifetime’s devotion as a preliminary to the pre- 
scription of pills. 

^ But of those who deal with our incorporated ills, and risk our hundred million 
lives in peace and war, and have at their beck and call all our possessions and all 
our liberties, no specific preparation is required; it is sufficient if they are 
friends of the Chief, loyal to the Organization, handsome or suave, hand-shakers, 
shoiilder-slappers, or baby-kissers, taking orders quietly, and as rich in promises 
as a weather bureau. For the rest, they may have been butchers or barbers, 
rural lawyers or editors, pork-packers or saloon-keepers — ^it makes no difference. 
If they have had the good sense to be born in log cabins it is conceded that 
they have a divine right to be President.® 

IVe can provide expert guidance for ignorant legislators and adminis- 
trators, but some modicum of education is essential in order to utilize 
expert advice wdth any competence wdien it is offered. If a governmental 
official becomes merely a rubber stamp in the hands of his expert advisers, 
we have bureaucracy instead of democracy. The average Congressman* 
or state legislator can decide whether or not a netv plank should be added 
to a bridge or whether a common pound should be repaired; but it is 
impossible for an untrained man to exercise expert judgment with respect 
to international financial problems, the tariff, government control of rail- 
roads, state ownership of coal mines, public health, monopoly, or the 
regulation of radios and airplane traffic. The day is over when govern- 
ment can be conducted by rule of thumb, the rhetorical canons of Isocrates 
or Quintilian, or the spicy parliamentary repartee of seasoned politicians. 
Democracy cannot be ^^wisecracked^^ out of its current difficulties. 

While the problems requiring government control or supervision have 
become more numerous and complex, the quality of our public officials 
has declined. "Without sharing in a conventional and unthinking eulogy 
of the “Fathers,’’ no informed person could w^ell suggest that the caliber of 
our public seiwants today matches that of officials in the period from 1790 
to 1828. In the last half-century an important transformation took 
place in American political practice, as a result of which we seemingly no 
longer desire or expect real leadership in government. The great eco- 
nomic interests, for all practical purposes, took over the government. 
IMen of great personal ability;, real dignity, wdde learning, and inde- 
pendence of character — even if conservative — ^w^ere no longer w’^anted in 
political offices, for such persons do not invariably take and carry out 
orders with complete servility. 

These considerations may explain why the business interests were long 
highly suspicious of an able conservative like Herbert Hoover; and why 
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a conservative if occasionally independent and outspoken scholar like 
Nicholas Murray Butler was not looked upon with favor by the business 
interests as presidential iiiateriaL . 

Yet, government by the interests is not so simple as some seem to 
believe. There is highly divided counsel in the orders given to their 
political servants, owing to the diversification and conflict of economic 
policies among the capitalists. For example, international bankers want 
free trade, so that their foreign debtors can pay in goods, while indus- 
trialists favor high tariffs to protect them against foreign competition. 
Industrialists may desire moderate inflation to stimulate business; the 
main powers in speculative finance usually want ^‘sound money’^: to insure 
Till payment of debts due them. ; 

Perhaps the chief service of the democratic illusion, at present, is that 
it enables countries such as the United States to operate this ^hellhbp’^ 
system of government successfully and yet keep the people reasonably 
well satisfied, by means of the agreeable fiction that they themselves are 
running matters through their elected representatives. However, this 
artifice does not constitute any permanent solution of the problems of 
contemporary political control. Cunningly contrived plutocracy is no 
suitable substitute for democracy. 

The old assumption that the masses would evince an all-absorbing 
interest in public matters the moment that they received the vote has been 
dissipated by political experience since 1828. Studies of nonvotiiig in the 
United States by Merriam, Gosnell, Schlesinger, Eriksson, and others show 
that, even in presidential elections which evoke the most widespread 
interest, only about half of the qualified voters cast ballots. The follow- 
ing statistics illustrate what Professors Schlesinger and Eriksson well 
designate as ^dhe vanishing votePh 

UNITED STATES ELECTION DATA 


Year ActualVote Eligible Vote Perceniage Voting 

1856 4194,088 5,021,956 83.51 

1860.. 4,676,853 5,555,004 84.19 

1864 .. ......... ........... 4,024,792 4,743,249 84.85 

1868 . . ..... 5,724,686 7,208,164 79.42 

1872.. ................... 6,466,165 8,633,058 74.90 

1876 ..... ..... ............. 8.412,733 9,799,450 85.84 

1880. 9,209,406 11.024,900 83.53 

1SS4 10,044,985 12,412,538 ” 80.92 

1SS8 11,380,860 13,800,176 82.46 

1892 12,059,361 15488,748 77.85 

1896 13,923,102 17:241,642 80.75 

1900 13,959,653 18;272,264 76,39 

1904 13,510,648 19,864,495 68.00 

1908 14,888,442 21,598,493 68.93 

1912 15,036,542 24,276,236 61.95 

1916 18,644,579 28,484,046 65.10 

1920 26,786,758 51,156,684 52.36 

I 1924 29,091,492 54421,832 53.45 

1928 36,876,419 57,276,321 63.86 

; 1932 39,734,351 ‘ 60,389,827 65.13 

1936 45,646,817 

1940 49,569,165 
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Even the excitement of the first opportunity to vote did not bring the 
expected number of women to the polls in 1920, their record apparently 
being even worse than that of the men. The intense economic stake -of 
the masses in the New Deal did. however, lead to a marked increase in 
the turn-out of the voters to re-elect Franklin D. Ptoosevelt in 1936 
and 1940. The vote in state and local elections and in congressional 
elections in “off years” is far smaller than in presidential contests. The 
popular vote in direct primaries, which select the candidates for election, 
has proved so small as often to make the whole scheme of primaries, once 
a favorite reform hope, a travesty. Those plebiscites in which important 
issues are submitted to the people in the form of the referendum seem 
to evoke less enthusiastic response than the election of officials. 

The distant, large-scale, and complicated nature of contemporary poli- 
tick has destroyed that sense of immediate local interest and that per- 
sonal curiosity about candidates wdiich were characteristic of the earlier 
type of neighborhood politics. A sense of political vagueness and futility 
has today superseded the once keen personal interest in policies that 
directly and visibly concerned the everyday life of the individual, and in 
candidates who were personal acquaintances of most of the voters. 
Political indifference is also due to the cynicism generated by tlie un- 
reality of modern partisan politics and the accompanying graft and 
incompetence. Sophisticated voters feel that it makes little or no dif- 
ference wdiich party or policy prevails. The seeming absence of vital 
differences between major party methods and policies has become essen- 
tially the fact in American political life today. This state of affairs 
refutes the thesis that representative government is always bound to 
create parties with marked differences as to policy and procedure. 

A disconcerting aspect of the democratic debacle is the popular in- 
difference to the so-called remedies for democratic failures. It has often 
been held that “the remedy for democracy is more democracy”; namely, 
direct primaries, the initiative and .the referendum, and the recall of 
officials and judicial decisions. The unfortunate fact is that if the 
people could develop the interest and intelligence essential to any effective 
use of such mechanisms as the initiative and the referendum, they would 
be able to govern without them. The experience with these devices of 
radical democracy in the last generation has shown that they fail as 
often as democracy of a more moderate type, and for the same reasons. 

We in this country are accustomed to the unreality of political life and 
to tile general lethargy of the public thereunto. But we assume that this 
is the exception rather than the rule. Particularly do exponents of 
democracy point to the popular enthusiasm and intelligence manifested 
in politics in Great Britain. However, William G. Peck, an English 
publicist, shows that this is a pious illusion in his article, “The Decline 
of British Politics.”^ While English politics were both exciting and 
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popular at the turn of the century, they had the air of the morgue and 
the intelligence of senile dementia from 1919 until the second World War: 

Such scenes [of popular excitement] were common in those days [of the Boer 
War]., They no longer happen. Our politicians have no magic. The quality 
of political debate has sadly declined. Pure politics is no longer news as it 
once waas. The newspapers do not report the Parliamentary proceedings as a 
sacred duty- — ^most of them give but a tabloid summary of what occurred at 
Westminster on the previous day. At any time between my seveiiteenth and 
thirty-fifth birthdays, I could have given you at a momentts notice the names 
of all the cabinet ministers in office at the time. Most of my friends could have 
done the same. Today I could not name more than three or four off-hand, and 
I think there is none of my friends who could do much better. 

In the old days a constituency at election time was positively ablate with the 
rival colours. Nowadays, it is quite possible to walk through an English town 
a few days before an election and to find few visible signs that the inhabitants are 
aware of what is going on. Crowds of people no longer listen quietly to long 
expositions of policy. The platform is more suspect than the pulpit. 

Down to the close of the first W^orld 'War, there was a realistic economic 
basis for English political activity. From the Napoleonic wmrs through 
the struggle over the Reform Bill of 1832, there w^as a good battle on 
between vested agrarian privilege and the new bourgeois element which 
formed the Liberal party. After 1832, however, capitalism wurs accepted 
by both Conservatives and Liberals. From 1832 to the World AVar, these 
parties fought over the handling of capitalism and democracy, Liberalism 
demanding greater rights for the common man and Conservatism defend- 
ing imperialism and a big navy. 

After 1918, the only real economic problem was the drastic reconstruc- 
tion of capitalism and the creation of a new economic and social order. 
The Liberal party was killed by the war, and the Conservative party was 
moribund and stupid: ^There fell upon English politics a sense of un- 
reality. The very ground of the long party controversy had disappeared. 
The past battles took on the appearance of a sham fight.’^ The Labor 
party had something of a chance to step into the breach, but it lacked 
decisive leadership. “It was their misfortune to arrive at the moment 
when genius and resolution of the highest order were required to make 
decisions at one of the supreme turning points of history; and. their leader 
’was the verbose, well-meaning, and totally indecisive Ramsay Mac- 
Donald.^' The Labor party fell down notoriously in the case of the 
general strike of 1926 and in the crisis which preceded the formation of 
the Coalition “National Government.” As a result, England has passed 
into the twilight zone of politics: “We linger in this twilight. There is 
no voice of national authority pointing a path to the new^ morning. The 
only thing we can do is to build a mighty navy and prepare our youth 
for the storm and terror that hover the not-distant horizons.” The 
events of 1938-*39 offered a tragic confirmation of Air. Peck's dire fore- 
bodings. 

No less mythical in practice has been the democratic thesis that the 
people have high capacity for calm deliberation in choosing candidates 
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and for sober scrutiny of public policies. In the first place, only about 
half of the electorate, on the average, shows enough interest in either 
candidates or policies to turn out at the polls. The nonvoters pre- 
sumably neither deliberate nor scrutinize and, if they do so, it is of no 
practical significance. It can hardly be held that the actual voters do 
much deliberating. The methods of modern political parties during 
campaigns are not designed to promote calm reflection and penetrating 
insight into the real facts, issues, and personalities involved, but are 
calculated to stimulate emotion and to paralyze thought. The successful 
party is usually the one that develops the best technique for stirring the 
emotions of the masses rather than the one which presents the most 
intelligent candidates or platform. 

Further, modern social psychology has amply proved that man is not 
a cool, calculating being, invariably choosing that line of conduct which 
he believes is sure to bring him a maximum of benefit and a minimum 
of discomfort. He is, rather, a creature dominated by such irrational 
factors as tradition, custom, convention, habit, and the passions of the 
mob. These irrational influences are particularly present and potent in 
political campaigns. One’s political preferences are determined chiefly 
by the circumstances of birth and upbringing, which usually lead the 
child to adopt the politics of his parents. Most of us are ^^biological” 
Democrats or Republicans. To this hereditary background are added 
the emotion-provoking antics of those who plan and execute campaigns, 
at the psychic level of the mob. There is, therefore, little opportunity 
for any calm deliberation or careful scrutiny, or for the exercise of that 
shrewd insight into the qualities of candidates which was long believed to 
be the particular attribute of the common people. 

The argument that democracy is vindicated, if on no other grounds, by 
the special capacity of the masses for moral judgments and support of 
great idealistic causes, is easily seen to be mainly specious. In the first 
place, we now realize that there can be nothing really ^^moral” that is 
not scientifically sound.® The populace has neither the information nor 
the intelligence to ascertain what is actually valid in regard to moral 
situations. The only way in which the public can be useful in moral 
questions is through the development of popular confidence in the judg- 
ment of trained and informed leaders. Most of the great moral crusades* 
have not had a popular origin, but have been the result of arousing 
popular support for movements begun by some educated and intellectually 
superior reformer. The two great moral reforms which come nearest to 
reflecting mass pressure in the United States have been Abolition and 
Prohibition. These have been wudely regarded as ill-conceived and 
disastrous in their ultimate social results, though the desirability of 
freeing the slaves and arriving at a more rational control of the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liq.uor has been readily conceded. 

Progress in political science and economics has shown that the old 
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theory of political determinism is hopelessly superficial and inadequate. 
The laws of social causation, which have now been established, have 
proved that political institutions are derivative and not primary. A 
political system cannot create a social order. A given pattern of economic 
and social conditions produces, in time, a compatible type of political 
structure, making due allowance for divergences in detail caused by 
differences of historical background and variations in culture. Hence 
democracy alone cannot be relied upon w mold a social system satis- 
factory to its needs. It can only thrive where social conditions are 
suitable to encourage democratic institutions. 

Another obstacle to the success of democracy in practical experience 
has been the rise of a permanent bureaucracy in the official civil service. 
In the United States, democracy has been ^veakened by the inefficiency 
and corruption growing out of our lack— at least, until recently — of a 
.well-trained and public-spirited civil service. England has been praised 
for having one. But, while British administrative efficiency has gained 
as a result, democracy has suffered. So powerful has the permanent 
bureaucracy become that the initiative and authority of the ministry 
and the Parliament have become severely curtailed. The elected repre- 
sentatives in Great Britain cannot seriously alter the policies and 
procedure of the permanent civil service. It would require a political 
revolution to do so. Ramsay MacDonald and the Labor government 
were criticized by radicals for not going further wnth the reconstruction 
of England. They were held back, not only by their failure to have a 
clear majority in the House of Commons, but also by the fact that they 
did not dare to challenge the civil-service bureaucracy. The Foreign 
Minister is usually a puppet of the permanent Under-secretary of Foreign 
Affairs.. In short, where we have no bureaucracy we have inefficiency; 
and where we have bureaucracy we usually cease to have real democracy. 

The reasons outlined above show that the older “nose-counting” 
democracy is hardly suited to the exacting requirements of our com- 
plicated industrial civilization. Indeed, some of our best writers on 
contemporary society doubt the adequacy of political institutions as a 
mode of social control. They are demanding a new form of social con- 
trol, based upon and conforming to, the economic and social realities of 
the present age. Technocracy is the most advanced proposal of this 
sort. W. K. Wallace’s The Passing of Politics^ is a representative 
example of the advocacy of the abandonment of political institutions by 
a conservative thinker. Syndicalism is based upon the assumption of 
the archaic and antiquated character of political institutions. It recom- 
mends a simple and direct process of government through the economic 
groups that exist today. 

The nationalistic obsession has proved a dangerous doctrine for 
democracy in a world-society. Democracy cannot ignore international 
conditions. A great war in an age of “international anarchy” can 
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destroy the political institutions that have been evolving and approaching 
perfection for many years. The system of government and reform in 
England at the outbreak of the first World War was probably the highest 
pinnacle that democracy has attained — or may ever attain — ^in a major 
state. Yet, the system was devastatingly shocked, if not permanently 
wrecked, by the impact of the first World War. 

Democracy was proved an inadequate defense against going to war 
in the crisis of 1914, when bellicose political leaders of England and 
France could plunge their fundamentally pacific populations into the 
abyss. Georges DemartiaFs The War of 19H: How Consciences Were 
Mobilized;, Caroline E. Playne^s Society at War, Irene Cooper Willis’ 
England's Holy War, C. H. Grattan’s Why We Fought, Walter Millis’ 
Road to War, and Porter Sargent’s Getting U, S. into War present 
magnificent clinical pictures of the futility of democracy as a safeguard 
against war. 

The first World War w^as probably the greatest blow^ to democracy 
since the dismal failure of the Revolutions of 1848. There has been, at 
one time or another since 1918, what amounted to a practical dictatorship 
by a single person or a committee in Germany, Italy, Hungary, Austria, 
Russia, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey. In other European states emergency governments have 
ruled wdth quasidictatorial methods. The fate of Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, and France in the second World War 
further demonstrates the fatal impact of w^ar on democracy. William 
Henry Chamberlin is probably correct in declaring that war is the most 
certain '^shortcut to Fascism.” 

The protagonists of autocracy now have at their disposal ample evi- 
dence that wdien democracy threatens to become virile and efficient it 
can be easily checked by launching another w^’ar. One may safely say 
that though democracy may be equal to the requirements of a peaceful 
society, there is no doubt of its incapacity to endure in the face of the 
strains of w^ar. To point to the efficiency of the United States during 
the first World War is no refutation of this statement. This efficiency 
w^as purchased by disproportionately greater sacrifices of democratic 
institutions and intellectual freedom. 

Lord Bryce, the outstanding student of the rise and character of modern 
democracy, w’as compelled to admit, at the end of his studies, that democ- 
racy had failed to achieve the main results that had been hoped from it: 

It has brought no nearer friendly feeling and the sense of human brotherhood 
among peoples of the world towards one another. Neither has it created good- 
will and a sense of unity and civic fellowship ’within each of these peoples. ... It 
has not purified or dignified politics . . . and has not induced that satisfaction 
and contentment ’with itself as the best form of government which was cxpected.^*^ 


James Bryce, Modern Democmcies, new ed., Macmillan, 1921, 2 vols., VoL II, 
m 533. C/. Wallace, op. cit., pp. 190 ff., and C. L. Becker, 'Lord Biyce on Modem 
Democracies,’^ in Political Science Quarterly ^ December, 1921. 
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There is, perhaps, no other summary estimate of the contributions and 
failings of democratic government so authoritative or inclusive as that 
presented by Bryce: 

I. It has maintained public order while securing the liberty of the individual 

citizen. 

II. It has given a civil administration as efficient as other forms of govern- 
ment have provided. 

ILL Its legislation has been more generally directed to the welfare of the 
poorer classes than has been that of other Governments. 

IV. It has not been inconstant or ungrateful. 

V. It has not weakened patriotism or courage. 

VI. It has often been wasteful and usually extravagant. 

VII. It has not produced general contentment in each nation. 

VIII. It has done little to improve international relations and ensure peace, 
has not diminished class selfishness (witness Australia and New Zealand), has 
not fostered a cosmopolitan humanitarianism nor mitigated the dislike of men 
of different colour. 

IX. It has not extinguished corruptioji and the malign influences w^ealth can 
exert upon government. ■ 

X. It has not removed the fear of revolutions. 

XL It has not enlisted in the service of the State a sufficient number of the 
most honest and capable citizens. 

XII. Nevertheless, it has, taken all in all, given better practical results than 
either the Rule of One Man or the Rule of a Class, for it has at least extinguished 
many of the evils by wdiich they were effaced 

However, democracy has hardly, as Bryce implies, obliterated class 
rule. While democracy originated in an agrarian age, the growing 
dominion of the capitalist class has coincided remarkably with the prog- 
ress of political democracy. Many authorities, such as Calvin B. Hoover, 
believe tlmt capitalism can survive only in association with a democratic 
government. 

Democracy and the Political Future 

One of the most frequent apologies for democracy is that it is unfair to 
say that democracy is a failure, since it has really never been tried. 
Though we have long enjoyed universal suffrage in the United States, 
it is pointed out that the real power in government is concentrated in 
the hands of a few very wealthy individuals — ^that we have plutocracy 
and not democracy. James W. Gerard stated that 59 men rule America. 
Vluch attention waS' given to Ferdinand Lundberg^s book Americans Sixty 
Families^ wdiich, he said, rule our country. 

There could be no more effective proof of the futility of conventional 
democracy than the fact that w^e have enjoyed universal suffrage in the 
United States for a hundred years without realizing true democracy. If 
w’-e have not been able to establish democracy in this coimtry in the past 
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century, when general social conditions were far better adapted to democ- 
racy than they are today or probably will be tomorrow, what hope 
is there that we shall be any closer to real democracy a hundred years 
hence? 

Several hundred years hence the historians of political theory and 
institutions may describe conventional democracy as the most interesting 
and attractive political fiction of the nineteentii century. It may be 
shown to be something that, as originally understood, never did and never 
could exist on a large scale. For the conditions that promoted conven- 
tional democracy and in conjunction with which it might have existed— 
a simple agrarian society and a stable civilization— were already passing 
away wdien the democratic dogmas were first being fashioned. Before 
popular government was realized in practice those social conditions which 
were compatible with it had all but disappeared. Likewise, the theoret 
ical assumptions upon wdiich conventional democracy was launched— 
the equaliiy of man, high potential interest in public affairs on the part 
of the masses, and penetrating rationality of the populace in political 
matters — have been disproved by the development of social science and 
the test of political experience. Hence, the political problem of the 
future is not to vindicate conventional democracy, but seek some form 
of social control more tenable in theory and more adapted in practice 
to the requirements oi the contemporary age. 

There is, then, no inherent reason why one should view with despair th' 
debacle of the older democratic dogmas and practices. We are today 
often amused when we read of the dismay with which the autocrats of 
previous centuries viewed the declining strength and prestige of abso- 
lutism and special privilege. We should learn by their example and 
recognize that it is just as foolish to be staggered by the current break * 
down of conventional democracy. There is no reason to believe that 
we may not find future forms of government that are far superior to 
conventional democracy in efficiency and service to mankind. 

Some of the disillusioned friends of democracy, contending that it is 
manifestly impossible to find a more successful form of government, seek 
comfort in the thought that all other forms of government have proved 
to be wwse. This implies, however, a retrospective attitude. The 
^SvorseT forms of government are those of the past. We have no means 
of knowing how greatly we may advance beyond those earlier methods 
and devices, ail of which were wmrked out in a crude manner, on the basis 
of limited political experience and very little scientific knowledge. There 
is no reason why we should not exhibit in the political field the same 
originality and inventive ability that we have displayed in the techno- 
logical field. 

The problem is really one of getting efficient and social-minded leaders 
into positions of authority and responsibility. We must have the effi- 
ciency, training, and professional political spirit, say, of the old Prussian 
. bureaucracy, divested of its class spirit, its arrogance, and its oppressive- 
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ness. Intelligence tests, information tests, special professional training, 
and successful experience for office-holding; the establishment of well- 
eciuipped government schools for the training of officials in every branch 
of the government service, both domestic and foreign; and some com- 
bination of vocational and proportional representation to give justice 
and rationale to representative government — ^these would seem to be 
suggestions that are surely worthy of consideration and might be woven 
into the structure of the new democratic state. More power and vitality 
ill local government units would doubtless help a good deal. The elimi- 
nation of sumptuary legislation and unnecessary state interference would 
relieve the strains upon administration and decrease the burdens of polit- 
ical control. Many argue, however,, that the fundamental changes in 
the economic and social structure in the last century render such reforms 
as these superficial, inadecjuate, and about as futile as the old fashioned 
democratic ideals and practices. 

It is too often taken for granted that we must today choose between 
traditional democracy and totalitarianism — ^that there is no alternative 
between the old nose-counting system and brutal dictatorships. This 
is unfortunate. By representing the political future as one ^diich in- 
volves the espousal of either traditional democracy or totalitarian dicta- 
torship, we limit our vision and paralyze our efforts. Those who feel 
sure that they must choose between a corrupt and inefficient democracy 
and a Nazi regime, for example, naturally prefer even the archaic democ- 
racy and determine to stick to it at all costs. If we could keep clearly 
in mind the fact that we might readily find new types of democratic gov- 
ernment which avoid both the inefficiency of the older democracy and 
the tyrannical cruelty of dictatorships, we would be likely to devote more 
energy to political invention and have greater hope for the political future. 

Almost invariably, totalitarianism has succeeded democracy because 
of the inefficiency of the latter. If we simply hang on to an outmoded 
democracy in blind desperation and make no serious effort to improve 
it or to find a better substitute, we are bound, sooner or later, to wind 
up in totalitarianism, with all its evils. We should face the political 
future with sceptical enthusiasm and not imagine that we must accept 
cither those past forms of government which have proved inadequate or 
undesirable, or those more novel types which are repugnant to all liberty- 
’(iving men. 

Among the most interesting suggestions which have been made in 
recent years are those related to the growing interest in the program 
of Technocracy and in Managerial Eevolution.^^ We have al- 
ready noted that the problems with -which democracy has to deal in our 
complicated economic age are far beyond the capacity of the average 


Harold Loeb, Life in a Technocracy ^ Viking Press, 1933; James Burnham, The 
Managerial Revolution, Day, 1941; and Carl Dreher, The Coining Showdown, 
Little.. Pro^-vn. 1.942. 
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administrator or legislator, when they have to be handled through the 
machinery of politics. But, viewed as an engineering problem, and 
divorced from considerations of property, profits, and politics, they are 
relatively direct and simple. A corps of competent industrial engineers 
could easily determine the material needs of the American population 
and lay out an effective plan for producing the goods and services needed. 
A thorough economic regimentation would be required, but it would 
affect most people for only a few hours each day. Outside of the eco- 
nomic realm, unbounded liberty might be enjoyed for participation in 
education, discussion, recreation, leisure, and the arts. It may be that 
the future solution of our political problems will involve economic regi- 
mentation under experts in the .material realm, and thorough-going 
democracy in the “things of the spirit’^ — ^the realm in which the virtues 
and values of democracy chiefly reside. 

The most frequently proposed plan for a new type of social control, 
divorced from the political or territorial state is the functional state, 
governed directly by the natural vocational groups which exist in modern 
industrial society. We presented Professor Overstreet’s program for 
such a type of reform in the preceding chapter, wherein a political system 
would not be injected between society and its administration of public 
affairs. The various vocations, professions, and trades would govern 
directly through their representatives. The Syndicalists once proposed 
this form of government, but they called for social control through labor 
organizations alone — a proletarian form of functionalism. But there is 
no reason wdiy a capitalistic democracy could not operate a functional 
state without accepting any proletarian revolution. 

Some, who have not been willing to go this far, would retain the 
political state for general legislation, dealing with broad measures of 
social welfare, and then leave the execution of such measures to spe- 
cialized administrative organizations, w^ho would possess the technical 
information and equipment to apply these general measures in detail. 
We may note a trend in this direction in the United States, in the form 
of the increasing number and importance of administrative commissions. 

The deficiencies of democracy in our complicated urban industrial 
yorld-civilization have led to a sweeping repudiation of democratic prac- 
tices in the last twenty years. For this deplorable development the 
friends of democracy have been in part to blame by claiming traditional 
democracy to be perfect and eternal. Had they candidly admitted its 
defects and made a strenuous effort to remedy them before it was too late, 
the recent and menacing development of dictatorship might not have 
taken place. 

The Struggle for Civil Liberties 

, The Nature of Civil Liberties. Democracy and civil liberties are 
closely associated. Indeed, democracy has been defended against totali- 
tarianism primarily because it is likely to cherish and defend liberty. 
Liberalism is the chief asset the democratic system. As convenient 
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a panorama of the whole field of civil liberties as is likely to be provided, 
has been gathered together by Leon Whipple: 

L THE RIGHTS—PERSONAL LIBERTY 

1. The Right to Security — life, limb, health. 

2. The Right to Liberty — freedom of the body, and freedom of movemcixt, 
with the privilege of emigration or immigration. 

3. The Right to Equalit}' — ^^xrotection against slavery, involuntary servitude, 
and imprisonment for debt; against discriminations on account of color or sex, 
and (in general) race; and against special or hereditary privileges. These are the 
Civil Rights, or rights of the citizen. 

4. The Right to Reputation. 

5. The Right to Bear Arms and to Organize the Militia. 

6. The Right to Law: 

a. Before Trial: 

Justice shall be free; 

The accused shall have the right to the common law; 

No unreasonable search or vseizure; 

The right to the writ of habeas corpus shall not be denied; 

The accused shall hear the accusation; 

Bail shall not be excessive; 

Trial shall be on indictment after investigation by a grand jury; 
Witnesses shall be protected in their rights; 

The accused shall be protected against ‘lynch lawT 

b. During Trial: 

The accused shall have '^due process of law, law of the land, and judgment 
by his peers 

He shall have a trial by a jury of the vicinage; defined as to size, and 
the need for unanimity; 

He shall have counsel; 

He may summon witnesses; 

No inquisitorial methods shall be used; 

He shall not be put twice in jeopardy for one offense; 

The crime of treason shall be defined; 

There shall be no attainder. 

c. After Trial: t 

No excessive fines, or cruel or unusual punishments; 

No ex post facto law shall be passed; 

Provision for pardoning is usually made; 

There shall be no corruption of blood. 

II. THE FREEDOMS— SOCIAL LIBERTY 

1. Freedom of Conscience — especially religious liberty, including no state sup- 
port, or enforced individual support of an established church; and no religious 
tests for participation in the government. 

2. Freedom of Speech and Assemblage, including petition. 

3. Freedom of the Press — ^xvith legal provisions against tyrannical coercion by 
lil)cl proceedings or for contempt of court 

Our Ancient Liberties, H. W. Wilson Company, 1927, pp. 13-14. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher. For a comprehensive bibliography, dealing with every 
phase of civil liberties, see George Seldes, Fow Do That, Modem Age, 1938, 

np. 254-301. 
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Most of these rights and liberties first appeared as a theory in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. They were the subject of much discus- 
sion as the “natural rights of man,” rights which were not regarded as 
man-made, or a product of human institutions, but as inherent in the 
cosmic scheme — a part of the natural and divine order. According to 
this theory, man had enjoyed these rights when he lived in a hypothetical 
state of nature prior to formal social control. AVhen man placed himself 
voluntarily imcler a government, the continuation of his rights was to 
be guaranteed by the state. This whole doctrine is absurd when taker 
in any literal historical sense, however valuable a purpose it may have 
served as propaganda for a truly noble cause. There is no such thing as 
a “natural right” to anything — even life itself. So far as nature is con- 
cerned, we have only tlie rights of a wild animal— the right of the strong 
or the crafty to get all they can or wish. 

In the course of time, classes and individuals have wrested from society 
as a whole — ^the herd — certain rights and privileges. These remainecl 
valid so long as the said classes and individuals, or their descendant®, 
could defend them. There is no certainty that these rights have always 
been -wise concessions. The point we are making is that persons or 
groups, which wanted them and were powerful enough to get them, suc- 
ceeded in establishing certain rights and immunities. In other words, 
human prerogatives were always secured in the give-and-take process 
between society, classes, and individuals. They are not natural rights. 
They are conferred by society, willingly or not. No man has any natural 
right* even to keeping his jugular vein intact. 

The Historical Origms of Civil Liberties, In priniitive society there- 
were no formal guaranties of individual right or immunities. Custom 
and usage, however, created certain personal rights which were usually 
observed within the group. In the ancient Orient, while many rights of 
property and contract were protected, there was little personal freedom. 
The philosopher of history, Hegel, is said once to have remarked that in 
this Oriental era onh' two were free — God in heaven and the king on 
earth. Certainly, there was no freedom of religion, conscience, the press, 
speech, or assemblage. Even semidivine kings found it impossible to 
alter the religious system radically. 

Among the Attic Greeks and the Romans, a large degree of personal 
liberty w-as enjoyed by the artistocracy. The doctrine of criticism and 
free thought arose among the Greeks and continued to exist in Rome 
until the establishment of an Oriental despotism. There were limitations 
in practice, to be sure, but its legitimate place in the social system was 
well established. The Greeks introduced the custom of trial by jury. 
The Romans first permitted the individual to emerge as a recognized 
entity. According to law, he had certain rights, which the government 
was bound to respect. This was the origin of the legalistic aspect of 
our civil liberties, for in the eyes of the law these legal rights are our 
civil liberties. The state, acting through the constitution, announces that 
there are certain rights and immunities which the individual may enjoy 
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and which the government cannot take away. Only^a change in the 
constitution can deprive the individual of these rights and immunities. 

In the Middle Ages, there was a marked reversion to a cruder type of 
civilization, politically controlled by semibarbaroiis kings and dominated 
by a church absolute in its power over religion and conscience— and even 
over life. Tliis was not a health}^ atmosphere for the growth of human 
liberties. Extensive freedom during the medieval period existed only in 
some of the towns. But even town liberty was corporate rather than 
personal. A man possessed rights as a member of a class or a group, 
like tlic gilds. The practice of setting down rights in charters like the 
]\Iagna Carta and town charters laid the basis for the later demand for 
constitutions to safeguard and perpetuate liberties. 

The age of Humanism during the Renaissance promoted the sense of 
individuality, of the worth of man as man, thus providing a moral founda- 
tion for the later struggle for the legal rights of individuals. The Pro- 
testant revolution carried the emancipation further by proclaiming the 
individual basis of worship and religious conscience. To be sure, indi- 
vidual conscience had to be harmonized with the beliefs of the majority 
in any Protestant sect and with the approved doctrines of the religion 
supported by the state. But the theory w-as promulgated in the Protes- 
tant revolution that the individual could go directly to God, according 
JO the dictates of his own conscience. 

The circumstances which gave rise to our civil liberties were, however, 
})rimarily associated with the Commercial Revolution, the rise of capi- 
talism, the growth of the bourgeoisie and its desire to protect private 
property and business rights. During the Middle Ages, the feudal lords 
were ruthless enemies of the merchants, robbing and exploiting them 
shamefully. Hence when the kings turned against the barons in early 
modern times, they found willing allies in the merchant class. It was not 
long, Iwwever, before the merchant class discovered that the kings wvcre 
as arbitrary and avaricious as the barons had been. They levied exces- 
sive and arbitrary taxes, threw men into prison without trial, confiscated 
property, and quartered soldiers in the merchants’ homes. 

Therefore, the bourgeoisie set about to overthrow arbitrary royal rule. 
They had to have the right to carry on a campaign of propaganda in 
order to promote their cause and gain followers. Thus, they became 
ardent supporters of free speech, a free press, and the right of assemblage. 
The sanctity of property rights furnished an argument against the prac- 
tice of royal confiscation. Trial by jury would help to avert arbitrary 
imprisonment, and the light oi habeas corpus would save them from 
rotting in jail at the pleasure of some king or autocrat. Freedom from 
the quartering of soldiers in homes would remove one particularly ob- 
noxious manifestation of royal arrogance and oppression. Since most of 
the middle class were Protestants, often dissenting Protestants, they were 
in danger of persecution by Catholics and Anglicans. Hence, they laid 
much stress upon the virtues of religious liberty. Along with these spe- 
cific goals went the mere generalized ambition to create representative 
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government, so that arbitrary royal rule could be ended and the 80 %- 
ereignty of the people made supreme. 

Our civil liberties, then, were created on the basis of a set of class 
interests and aspirations. Between the age of Elizabeth and the reign 
of William and Mary — approximately a century — our fundamental civil 
liberties were won in England. 

The English middle class embodied their precious civil liberties in the 
Bill of Rights of 1689, but the foundations of this ^^bill” rested upon a 
number of English charters. First in point of time was the Magna Carta 
of 1215, a reactionary feudal document which was, fortunately, never 
completely enforced. Misinterpreted in the seventeenth century the 
opponents of Stuart absolutism, it was elevated to the position of a 
major shibboleth in the campaign for English civil liberties. Though 
the Magna Carta had originally been wrested from the king b}^ and for 
the feudal lords, it was exploited by the seventeenth-century bourgeoisie 
as a manifesto of the middle classes against the king and his lords. 

]\Iore literally in harmony -with later democracy was the legislation 
of Edward I wdiich confirmed the rights of Parliament in 1295-1297 and 
made that body representative of the nobility, clergy, and burghers. 
Henceforth, Parliament had a real right to voice the wishes of the realm. 

A milestone in the struggle for civH liberties was the Petition of Right, 
exacted from diaries I in 1628. It secured the promise that there 
would be no furtlier arbitrary taxation or confiscation of property, that 
no freeman would be imprisoned without show of cause, that soldiers 
would not be billeted in pri%mte homes, and that martial la%v would not 
be used in time of peace. The famous Bushel case of 1670 and the Fox 
Libel Act of 1792 strengthened the right of trial by jury. The Habeas 
Corpus Act, passed in 1679, directed speedy trial and made it impossible 
to hold a prisoner for more than twenty days -without trial or bail. After 
the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688, most of the contents of earlier charters 
of English liberties were, as we noted, collected in the famous Bill of 
Rights of 1689. This Bill included the following important articles: 

1. That the pretended power of suspending laws, or of execution of laws, by 
regal authority without consent of parliament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, or the execution of laws, 
by regal authority, as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting the late court of commissioners for eccle- 

siastical causes, and ail other commissions and courts of like nature, are illegal 
and pernicious. ' 

4. That levying money for or to the use of the crown by pretense of pre- 
rogative, without grant of parliament, for longer time or in other manner than 
the same is or shall be granted, is illegaL 

5. That it is the right of the subjects to petition the king, and all commit- 
ments and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegaL 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army -within the kingdom in time 
of peace, unless it be with consent of parliament, is against law. 
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7. That the subjects which are Protestants .may have arms for their defense 
suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. 

S. That election of members of parliament ought to be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
xior cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

U. That jurors ought to be duly impaneled and returned, and jurors which 
pass upon men in trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular persons 
before conviction are illegal and void. 

13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for the amending, strengthening, 
and preserving of the laws, parliament ought to be held frequently. 

The Bill of Rights was supplemented by the Toleration Act\of 1689, 
which extended civil and religious liberties to all save Catholics and Uni- 
tarians ; and by the Mutiny Act of the same year, which gave Parliament 
control over appropriations for the army. Finally, in 1701, the Act of 
Settlement gave Parliament power to dispose of the crown and to deter- 
mine tlie line of succession. 

The essentials of the English Bill of Rights were embodied in the state 
constitutions of 11 of the 13 American commonwealths after the procla- 
mation of the Declaration of Independence in 1776. Then, at the in- 
sistence of the Jeffersonian liberals, the same general list of liberties was 
incorporated in our Federal Constitution, in the form of the first ten 
amendments. 

France adopted these English and American liberties in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man of 1789, and in the revolutionary charters and 
constitutions which followed. In the nineteenth century, the heritage of 
civil liberties was claimed hf most European countries. Russia was a 
notable exception. 

Thus the bourgeoisie won those rights which at least hypothetically 
deliver citizens of democratic countries from arbitrary imprisonment, 
censorship and religious discrimination, and guarantee free speech, press, 
and assemblage. In due time, the proletariat invoked the same civil 
liberties in order to protect itself from the mercantile and industrial 
classes and secure such rights as collective bargaining. Since, however, 
employers usually controlled the governments of industrialized nations, 
the proletariat has met wuth much difficulty in attaining equality with 
the bourgeoisie in the enjoyment of the conventional civil liberties. As 
Arthur W. Calhoun points out, the Supreme Court would not intervene to 
save the lives of Sacco and Vanzetti but it would eagerly have intervened 
to protect a utility company in a small Massachusetts town from what 
it regarded as a stringent state or municipal rate regiilation.^'^ Indeed, 
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the bourgeois civil liberties have frequently been utilked as a defense 
against legislation designed to give the workers liberty and security. It 
is a strange irony of history that the liberties established by seventeenth- 
century merchants in England were invoked in twentieth-century America 
to outlaw such things as child labor laws, minimum wage legislation, and 
the right of labor to organize. 

The fact that our conventional civil liberties were a bourgeois product, 
designed primarily to protect private property and capitalistic enterprise, 
helps to explain the attitude of Soviet Russia towards them. Americans 
frequently wonder how Russians can submit to the extinction of these 
liberties. The fact is that the Russians never enjoyed them and hardly 
know what they mean. Under the tsars, the Russians had few civil 
liberties. In spite of the revolution of 1905, the bourgeois movement in 
Russia was not strong enough and did not endure long enough to promote 
civil liberties. When the Marxian Bolsheviks came into power, in 1917, 
they had no interest in establishing typically bourgeois legal devices and 
safeguards. Russia thus skipped almost entirely the bourgeois stage of 
civilization through its precipitt)us progress from quasi-feudalism to col- 
lectivized industrialism in one generation. There is as little likelihood 
that the Soviet rulers will ultimately establish all the bourgeois civil 
liberties of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as that they will 
introduce other basic elements of bourgeois culture. 

The mercantile classes were not content to have civil rights and guar- 
anties of liberty enacted into statute law; they also wished to have them 
written into constitutional law, since it is far more difficult for a govern- 
ment to modify a constitution than to alter ordinary laws. This explains 
the inordinate enthusiasm of the bourgeoisie for written constitutions in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The latter were 
not the product of mass clamor for freedom and democracy, but the result 
of bourgeois demands for an extreme form of protection of the liberties 
which put their property rights, business practices, and religious beliefs 
' beyond the reach of the law.^^ 

In time, the proletariat learned the same trick. Hence, in the first 
proletarian constitution, that of Soviet Russia, we find the tables turned. 
The Russian constitution, which outlaws capitalist ideals and practices, 
is surrounded by the same halo of sanctity that envelops capitalistic 
constitutions in other countries. 

Contemporary Crisis of Civil Liberties. Mussolini has cynically re- 
marked that liberty is a wasteful luxury. Hitler has made it an ex- 
tremely dangerous luxury in Germany. But Americans must not be too 
arrogant or contemptuous of totalitarian countries. If Italy and Ger- 
many had a Supreme Court, which could set aside laws distasteful to 
reactionary interests, they would not need to suppress legislatures. The 
firm belief of Americans that the Federal Constitution protects them 
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comprehensively in all of their classic civil rights — freedom of speech, 
religion, assembly, and so on — and guarantees them immunity from search 
and seizure, summary justice, and discrimination before the law is but 
one of their great illusions. The first ten amendments relate almost 
wholly to prohibitions on the federal government. They do not, for the 
most ’part, protect one against invasion of his rights by state legislation 
and state officers. It is the Fourteenth Amendment which affords Amer- 
ican citizens their main federal protection against arbitrary state action.’ 

The value of this amendment to personal liberties has, however, been 
exaggerated. The Supreme Court has been far more solicitous about 
state encroachments upon property rights than over state violations of 
personah liberties. 

When the Court does take an interest, under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, in intervening to protect personal liberties against violations by 
the states, it can act only when these violations are executed by state 
officials or embodied in state legislation. The history of the violations 
of civil liberties shows, however, that the most frequent and serious viola- 
tions of civil liberties are not official acts at all. They are violations 
carried out by private forces and groups which the state will not act to 
check. The Supreme Court holds itself and Congress to be powerless in 
such cases. As stated by a lawyer, Osmond K. Fraenkel, in a compre- 
hensive pamphlet “The Supreme Court and Civil Liberties,” prepared for 
the American Civil Liberties Union: 

So long as the Court adheres to the principle of the Civil Rights Cases, Congress 
can prohibit only official, not individual action; and its help to the cause of civil 
liberties will therefore be correspondingly limited. ^ The greatest infringements 
of personal rights come not from direct state action but from private forces 
which the state is unwilling to check 

The Supreme Court has come out boldly and dramatically in behalf 
of civil liberties only once in our history. That was in the case of the 
suspension of civil justice during the Civil War. But it did so a year 
after the 'War was over and after the damage had been done. But its 
pronouncement in the, famous case of Ex Parte Milligan is worth re- 
peating: 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, equally 
in war and peace, and covers with the sliield of its protection all classes of nien, 
at all times, and under all circumstances. No doctrine, involving more pernicious 
consequences, was ever invented by the wit of man than that any of its pro- 
visions can be suspended during any of the great exigencies of government. • 

Yet, wffien the World War came along, when the Red scare followed 
the War, and when Prohibition was highly popular, the Court forgot both 
letter and spirit of the Milligan decision. The following summary of 
characteristic violations of civil liberties in the United States since the 
World War, prepared a few years ago by Lowell MelletL Ludwell Denny, 
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and Ruth Finney will show that there is ample reason for American 
friends of civil liberties to arouse themselves: 

LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS DESTROYING CIVIL LIBERTIES 
By U, S. Supreme Court : 

Sustaining right of Congress to penalize expressions of opinions. 

Sustaining right of Post Office to bar publications from mail. 

Sustaining state syndicalism laws making mere opinions crimes. 

Denying citizenship to alien pacifists. 

Limiting labor’s right to picket - 
• Sustaining ^'yellow dog contract,” 

Permitting tapping of telephones to secure evidence. 

Holding unconstitutional state laws abolishing anti-labor injunction. 

By Labor Department, vnth authority of CongresB: 

Forbidding entry of aliens holding unorthodox moral or political views. 
Deporting aliens holding unorthodox moral or political views. 

By Post Office Department ^ with authority of Congress : 

Barring from mails matter “held to be” obscene or defamatory. 

Prohibiting dissemination of birth-control information. 

Barring under a section of the war-time Espionage Act still in force, during 
peace time, all matter “held to be” seditious. 

By Customs officials: 

Power to seize imported literature which they hold to be obscene or seditious. 
By Radio Commission: 

Controlling establishment and conduct of radio stations. 

By Federal Courts : 

Power to issue injunctions violating the rights of labor to strike and picket. 
Power to imprison for contempt of court those who publish criticisms of a 
judge’s action on pending issues. 

By State Department : 

Refusal of visas to aliens whose political views are held objectionable. 
Refusal of passports for travel to American citizens whose views or activities 
are objectionable. 

State Governments : 

Defining sedition, criminal syndicalism and criminal anarchy — 32 states. 
Punishing display of red flag — ^28 states. 

Old laws of reconstruction days in the South punishing incitements to insur- 
rection and rebellion (used recently against strikers and communists). 
Power of governors to send militia into strike areas and without martial law 
to suspend civil rights. 

State police systems in 20 states, frequently used to curtail labor’s rights. 
Power of state courts to issue injunctions suspending civil liberties of labor, 
and to jail for contempt for published criticisms of issues pending before 
a court. 

Teaching evolution — ^prohibited in three states. 

Requiring or permitting reading of the Bible in public schools in 17 states. 
Prohibiting atheists from testifying in court or holding office, six states. 
Preventing Negroes from voting,, in 10 states. 

Law^s punishing “enticement” of Negroes from their employment, passed in 
southern states to obstruct migration to the North. 

Segregating Negroes in schools or in public conveyances, 17 states. 

» Censorship of movies 3 six states. 
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Defining the crime of obscenity — all states. 

Making a crime of giving information on birth control, 13 states. 

Violating the traditional rights of defendants in criminal cases— among them, 
for example, by laws permitting juries to return verdicts on three-quarter 
vote, compelling defendants to testify, and denying Jury trials even in serious 
cases carrying long sentences in prison. 

Unique in a few states are: 

Coal and iron police. 

Private eiiiplo^mient of publicly deputized sheriffs. 

Po'wer of sheriffs to issue proclamations suspending civil liberties in ^‘emer- 
gencies.^' 

Power given to judges to enjoin publication of newspapers held to be 

" ^^scurrilous or clefamator}n" 

Municipal Legislat'h^^^ 

Police exercise wide discretion in denying freedom of speech, press and 
meetings; controlling picketing. 

Requiring permits for meetings in private halls. 

In addition to the above-mentioned specific provisions of the law interefering 
with civil liberties are : 

Decisions of many courts den^dng to aliens the same civil liberties as citizens ; 

IJiiequal civil rights of w’omen with men in most states; 

Denial of cml rights to Indians, despite their admission to citizenship; 

Various devices by which Negroes are kept off juries; held in practical peonage 
for debt; 

Denial of civil liberties by various devices in the American colonies (Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Virgin Islands). 

Some of these abuses have since been corrected in part and new forms 
of intolerance have appeared since this summary was prepared, but the 
general picture remains essentially as outlined. We may illustrate a little 
more completely the invasions, and attempted invasions, of American 
civil liberties in the twentieth century. 

Our country wms founded on a two-fold revolution — the Revolutionary 
War and the legal revolution carried through by the members of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 wdio exceeded their instructions. Our 
leaders, cknvn through the time of Abraham Lincoln, prided themselves 
upon our revolutionary tradition. Even so conservative a person as 
John Adams once stated that no people should regard themselves at fit 
for self-government unless they had carried through at least one suc- 
cessful revolution. Jefferson held that we should have very frequent 
revolutions, in order to clear the political atmosphere and fertilize the tree 
of liberty by the blood of tyrants. Today, there is a different attitude. 
At the close of the first World War, Benjamin Gitlow was convicted in 
New York state for uttering Jeffersonian doctrines and his conviction was 
upheld by the Supreme Court. As we, have seen, some 32 states have 
passed criminal syndicalism laws outlawing revolution. Even so liberal 
a federal judge as John Alunro Woolscy, noted for his broadmindedness 
in censorship cases, upheld the Post Office ban on the radical periodical, 
The E^evolutionary Age^ on the ground that it advocated revolution. The 
Dauglitcrs of the American Revolution placed the famous preacher, tiarry 
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Emerson Eosdick, on their blacklist because he used the word ^‘revolir 
tion^^ in one of his sermons. Some of the Southern states have revived 
old slavery statutes which impose the death penalty for revolutionary 
doctrines. 

Nor were we especially afraid of economic radicalism in former days. 
Patrick Henry and his associates frequently denounced ^The rich and the 
well-born/^ and declared that the Constitution represented an attempt 
to deprive the people of their liberties. Abraham Lincoln stated that the 
economic bond joining together the W'Orking-class of the world is the 
strongest and most sacred sentiment to be found in human life, with the 
sole exception of family relationships. This is a thoroughly Marxian 
sentiment. But we have been greatly worried about economic radicals 
since the first World War. Injunctions against labor have been extremely 
frequent and sweeping. Even peaceful picketing has been outlawed by 
many injunctions. The Supreme Court long upheld “yellow dog” con- 
tracts. Contempt procedure in injunction cases denies labor the right 
of trial by jury. 

We have already referred to the many criminal syndicalism laws which 
outlaw Communists and other radical revolutionaries, such as the I.W.W., 
and the fact that it is a felony in 28 states to fly a red flag. In other states 
it is a crime to possess radical literature. Such cases as those of Angelo 
Herndon and Marcus Graham turned about this point. Repeated efforts 
have been made to put a ban on the Communist party and keep it off the 
ballot. Employers have been permitted to keep private police, which 
have defied the law and intimidated laborers in wholesale fashion. This 
abuse was particularly notable in Pennsylvania, where industrial and 
mining districts were dominated by the notorious Coal and Iron Police.^^‘ 
Some of these abuses have been mitigated by the Wagner Labor Relations 
act, the Norris-La Guardia act, restricting the freedom of federal judges 
in granting restrictions against labor, and in certain liberal Supreme 
Court decisions relative to convictions under the criminal syndicalism 
and red flag laws. But an ominous precedent has already been set, which 
could be easily revived by a reactionary administration. 

In President Roosevelt^s administration the persecution of Communists 
has eased off but local violence against labor unionism has been revived. 
This form of local vigilantism was well illustrated by the procedure in 
the Little Steel Strike of 1937, and particularly by the Chicago massacre 
in May, 1937. This showed that, even under a federal administration 
sympathetic with the program of equal rights for labor, local authorities 
can develop a most menacing campaign of opposition and violence. A 
senatorial committee, headed by Senator Robert M. LaFoIIette, carried 
on extensive investigations, beginning in 1936, and revealed that a large 
amount of industrial espionage was being carried on among union workers 
by employers, who paid large sums of money to private detective agencies 
to spy on unionists, foment violence, and in other ways discredit the 
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labor movement. The exposure had at least a temporarily beneflciai 
effect in discouraging wholesale industrial espionage. 

The United States once prided itself upon the right of asylimi. George 
Washington^ as President, protected ^‘Citizen” Genet against his enemies 
in France, though Genet had flagrantly defied Washington’s neutrality 
proclamation and other presidential policies. Since the World War, how^ 
ever, we have shown apprehensiveness lest w^e be harmed or contaminated 
by admitting to our shores persons with too progressive ideas. The height 
of this absurdity wurs reached in the case of Count Michael Karolyi, a 
distinguished Austro-Hungarian nobleman, who was for years denied 
entry to the United States because he held mildly socialistic doctrines 
and had favored legislation breaking up the great Hungarian estates. 
English labor leaders have been preventecl from landing here because they 
entertained a friendly regard for Soviet Russia. Even in President 
Roosevelt’s administration, the distinguished English publicist, John 
Strachey, was compelled to cut short his lecture trip and return to England 
because of radical views. Emma Goldman, the anarchist, was allowed to 
return to tlie country only temporarily to vist friends and relatives, wdth 
the stipulation that she make no public address. In the days of President 
Jefferson, if w^e may judge by well-knowm instances of his procedure, such 
persons as Count Karolyi, John Strachey and Emma Goldman, would not 
only have been admitted freely to the country but ■would have been 
promptly invited to the White House for conference and a discussion on 
the state of the wmrld. It is worthy of note that, prior to the second World 
War no person had been even momentarily delayed in entering the 
United States because he entertained extremely reactionary opinions. 
Anti-republican views have been no bar to entry to this republic. 

Pacifism wuis at one time extremely respectable. Jefferson expressed 
such convictions w-ith great vigor. The famous Massachusetts Senator, 
Charles Sumner, once stated that there had never been a good war or a 
bad peace. But the federal Congress and courts have taken a different 
attitude in our day. Citizenship has been denied to highly intelligent 
persons, including some who showed great bravery on the Allied front 
during the World War, because they would not agree to bear arms under 
any and all conditions in the event of another war. This reached its 
reductio ad ahsurdiim in the case of Madame Rosika Schwimmer, an 
elderly and cultured lady, utterly incapable of bearing arms in any 
military situation. Other notorious instances of this sort were the jMac- 
Intosh and Bland cases. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes rebuked his 
conservative brethren on the Supreme Court by contending that they 
presumed to deny citizenship to those who take the Sermon on the Mount 
seriously. But the Court remained adamant, and pacifists are not re- 
garded as suitable material for American citizenship. 

Despite the fact that we had no legislation suppressing freedom in 
regard to sex candor until after the Civil War, there has since been a 
remarkable development of repressive legislation and procedure in this 
field. The Comstock la^vs outlawed birth-control information, and state 
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legislation of a similar sort lias been widespread. There has been much 
extreme state legislation condemning what has been regarded as lewd 
and lascivious books, pictures, plays and the like. Books have been sup- 
pressed by the Post Office authorities and the Customs officials. Theatres 
have been padlocked, in violation of the right of a j ury trial. Vice squads 
have freely defied the legislation and court procedure regulating the 
right of visit and search. A rigorous sex censorship is exerted over 
moving-pictures. The Countess Cathcart and others have been denied 
entry to the country because their moral code did not square wdtli that 
of Anthony Comstock, John S. Sumner, and the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. Liberal court decisions have recently , relieved 
somewhat this situation in the field of sex censorship and obseurantisin. 
But in states like Massachusetts, where there is a strong Catholic in- 
fluence, a persistent attempt has been made to invoke existing obscenity 
statutes and to pass new obscenity legislation directed against radical 
literature, which may have no relation whatsoever to sex and moral sub- 
jects. Communist literature would be classed with pornography in such 
laws. 

Academic freedom is still frequently violated, two notable cases being 
those of Professor Ralph Turner of the University of Pittsburgh and 
Jerome Davis of Yale University, very able teachers who were turned out 
because of mildly progressive economic and social views. There is no 
instance on record of a college professor being dismissed for ultra- 
I’eactionary opinions. The latter are more likely to win a promotion 
for the professor, even to the presidency of his institution. 

Perhaps the most ominous case of the violation of academic freedom 
in American academic history was that of Bertrand Russell The dis- 
tinguished British baron and philosopher w^as appointed to a professorship 
of philosophy in the College of the City of New York in 1940. Imme- 
diately, an impassioned protest was made by Bishop Manning of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. After much acrimonious discussipn, 
a woman taxpayer brought suit to prevent Professor Russell from taking 
his post. Her motion w^as granted and Russell was barred, though he was 
supported by a majority of the Board of Higher Eduation. The Court 
of Appeals of New York State denied Russell’s appeal. The menacing 
character of this procedure w^as emphasized by Chancellor Harry Wood- 
burn Chase. of New York University in a letter to The Neio York Times: 

However much one may disagree with the Russell appointment, however 
repugnant one may find his opinions, the basic fact remains that, if the juris- 
diction of ^ the court is upheld, a blow has been struck at the security and iii- 
tellectuai independence of every faculty member in everj^ public college and uni- 
versity in the United States. Its potential consequences are incalculable. 

Remember we are dealing with opinions. If a southern court on a taxpayer’s 
suit can dismiss a state university professor because of his opinions on racial 
matters; if a midwestern judge can declare a university chair vacant because of 
its occupant’s heretical opinions on agriculture; or a western court can take 
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cogiiizaiice of faculty xattitude toward the Townsend plan—tlien indeed we have 
taken a long step toward the regimentation of our public institutions d'* 

We have already noted that revolutionary publications are frequently 
put under the ban of either legislation or Post Office regulations. In 
order to protect the freedom of the presSy the Chicago Tribune w^aged an 
expensive battle to prevent the suppression of a scandal sheet in Minne- 
apolis; but no paper of comparable repute has ever raised its finger 
against wholesale suppression of radical papers. 

The most impressive challenge to American civil liberties before the 
outbreak of tlie second World War 'was probably the creation of a Con- 
gressional Committee under Congressman Martin Dies of Texas to 
investigate ^Tm-American activities.” The threat to American liberty 
contained in the activities of this Committee has been presented by the 
distinguished educator, William H. Kilpatrick, in an article /The Dies 
Committee and True Americanism,” in Frontiers of Democracy for Janu- 
ary 15, 1940. 

In the first place, the Dies Committee has failed to remember that it 
was appointed to investigate un-American activities and not “un-Ameri- 
can opinions.” This is a distinction of capital importance. The right to 
hold any opinion, however conservative or radical, is the essence of Amer- 
icanism. Congressman Dies has as much right to his opinions as Earl 
Browder, and vice versa. Any person or group of persons is “free to pro- 
povse and advocate any change in our government or other institutions, 
lio-wever radical or sweeping.” To oppose this freedom of opinion is 
obviously un-American, and it has been so recognized from Jefferson and 
Lincoln to Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. Jefferson ’was a 
passionate republican, but he advocated complete freedom of speech 
and opinion for those who wished to set up a monarchy here. 

It is always essential to keep clearly in mind the fact that the American 
doctrine of free thought and speech means freedom of expression for those 
whom we dislike and with whom ^ve disagree. The Holy Inquisition, 
Ivan the Terrible, Louis XIV, Napoleon, Bismarck, Mussolini, Hitler, 
Stalin, Diaz, and the Mikado have all permitted freedom of expression 
for those who agreed with them. As the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put it: “If there is any principle of the Constitution that more 
imperatively calls for attachment than any other, it is the principle of free 
thought — not free thought for those who agree with us but freedom for 
the thought we hate.” 

Dr. Kilpatrick finds that truly un-American activities are those which 
interfere with orderly discussion and voting and direct allegiance to 
powers outside the United States. He lists five groups which engage in 
distinctly un-American activities: (1) those which sow hatred of group 
against group upon the basis of race, religion, economic status, and the 
like; (2) groups that practice deceit and dishonesty in their relations with 

The N4w York Times, April 20, 1940. ^^Froxa The Bertrand Russidl Cemi edited 
by John Dewey and Hora(*y M. Kallen. Copyright 1941. By pennLssion of The 
Viking Froths, Inc. of New York.” 
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others; (3) groups which acknowledge allegiance to authorities outside the 
United States (these are not limited to Communists) ; (4) groups which 
deliberately so-w dissension in social organigiations to exploit them for 
their own benefit; and (5) groups— vested interests— so firmly wedded 
to things as they are that they resist, by force if necessary, the study and 
discussion of existing social institutions. It is interesting that, while 
the totalitarian revolutions have sprung from the stupid reactionary re- 
sistance of the last group to orderly and gradual change, the Dies Com- 
mittee has never summoned to Washington any leading representative of 
such reactionaries for examination and exposure. 

According to Kilpatrick, certain items in Mr. Dies^ activities require 
special criticism: (1) the ‘^smearing’^ of the public reputation of public 
men and movements without adequate evidence and 'without opportunity 
for rebuttal; (2) the outrageous implication that those on the Washington 
mailing list of the League for Peace and Democracy were Communists; 
(3) Mr. Thomas’ comparable charge of Communism against prominent 
Washington officials; and (4) giving to J. B. Matthews, an ex-radical, 
a public aura in which to give vent to his private grouches against certain 
consumer organizations. 

It is wmll to remember, Dr. Kilpatrick concludes, that ^hiiost of these 
so-called iin-AmGrican praetices [of radicals] have their root in economic 
distress and inequalities. We shall never have true Americanism, in any 
full sense, until wm can remedy the unjust inequalities of an outmoded 
economic system.” Dr. Kilpatrick does not object to a Congressional 
committee to investigate un-American activities, provided it sticks to 
activities. , But he does not think Mr. Dies is the man for the job: “If 
the w^ork is to be continued it should be under other management. If 
there is more wmrk to be done, Mr. Dies is not the one to do it,” 

It was one of the colossal ironies of democratic politics that the same 
Congress wdiich voted billions in 1942 to help us spread the Four Freedoms 
throughout the w’orld also made a large appropriation to enable Mr. Dies 
to continue his reactionary inquisition. Mr. Dies’ effort to “smear” 35 
members of the Board of Economic Warfare as “Reds” and “'fello'w trav- 
elers” in the spring of 1942 led to a sharp rebuke by Vice President 
Wallace, as reported in Time of April 6, 1942: 

If Mr, Dies were genuinely interested in helping our war effort- he would have 
discussed this matter with me as soon as it came to his attention. He did not; 
rather, he is seeking to inflame the public mind by a malicious distortion of facts 
.which he did not w’ant to dieck with me. If we were at peace, these tactics might 
be overlooked as the product of a witchcraft mind. . . . The doubts and anger 
which this and similar statements of Mr. Dies tend to arouse in the public mind 
might as w;ell come from Goebbels himself so far as their practical effect is con- 
cerned. ... The effect on our morale 'would be less damaging if Mr, Dies were 
on the Hitler payroll. 


For another excellent analysis of the "vv^ork of the Dies Committee, see tli< 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis Bulletin^ ‘Mr. Dies Goes to Town,” Janiiaty 15. 
1940; and ‘TIelp Stop the Dies Committee,” American Civil Liberties Union Janu- 
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It is an interesting commentary upon our regard for civil liberties ii] 
the United States that a self-constituted and self-supporting organization^ 
the American Civil Liberties Union, had to be brought into existence to 
prevent Americans from depriving themselves of the very liberties for 
which our revolutionary forefathers fought and bled. It was created by 
Roger Baldwin at the close of the first World War, when an unprecedented 
wave of intolerance and official lawlessness swept the country. It has 
even had to labor strenuously to save the “principles of 76’' from the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. American citizens have been 
notorious!}^ lax and indifferent with respect to their historic rights. Had 
it not been for the activities of the American Civil Liberties Union, we 
would be far closer to the conditions which prevail in Germany and Ital}^ 
than we now arc. The occurrences since the first World War have served 
to emphasize more strikingly than ever before -that the price of liberty 
is, veritably, eternal vigilance. 

The capitalist crisis and the challenge offered to capitalism by the 
industrial proletariat have thus brought liberty into jeopardy throughout 
the western world as in no previous time in the present century. This 
fact is presented in eloquent and authoritative fashion by Harold J. 
Laski in his article “Liberty in an Insecure World” in the Survey 
Graphic. He points out in colorful fashion the alarming developments 
of the last decade or so: 

What n, G. Wells has termed the ‘‘raucous voices” seem able, over vast areas 
"of mankind, to dragoon men to their will. They dismiss freedom of thought as 
worthless. They forbid freedom of association. The normal rule of law is bent 
to the sendee of their arbitrary" discretion. They refuse respect to interna- 
tional obligation. They impose restrictions, unthinkable a generation ago, upon 
freedom of movement. They abandon ideals of social reform and individual 
happiness in the search, at any cost, for power. They have revived the law of 
hostages. They have been guilty of cruelties so gross, of infamies so unspeakable, 
that ordinary men have bowed their heads in shame at the veiy mention of their 
cjrimes. In a sense, far more profound than any to which Louis XIV or Napoleon 
could venture to claim, they have exacted an admission that they are the state; 
and they have compelled a worship of, and a vservice to, its compulsions unknown 
in western civilization since the Dark Ages,” 

This was the condition even before 1939 in Germany, Italy, and other 
fascist states, -which occupy a considerable portion of continental Europe 
outside of Russia. And even in Russia, democracy and liberty fared 
little better than in fascist states. In the major democratic states before 
1939 — France, Great Britain and the United States — there were ominous 
signs of the impending suppression of freedom. The social reforms of 
the Popular Front under Leon Blum, together with the financial and 
international crises, placed liberty in jeopardy through the incitement 
furnished to reactionary forces. In England, in the fifteen years before 
the second World War, there was the most alarming vsymptoms of reaction 
to occur there in a century — ^the solidification of Tory political power. 


Laski, loc, cit.^ October, November, 1937, 
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the 1927 legislation hostile to labor, the Incitement to Disaffectioi) Act 
of 1934, the militarization of the police, the savage sentences imposed 
upon striking miners, and the imprisonment of Tom Mann, In the 
United States, the very moderate efforts of the Roosevelt administration 
to reform and preserve capitalism raised even the leading beneficiaries 
of the Roosevelt program to a pitch of fury against their benefactor. 
What may happen, if really sweeping reforms are proposed, is, as Pro- 
fessor Laski observes, appalling to consider: 

Anyone who reads the record of the American labor spy, of the activities of 
hired annies of thugs employed by business men in industrial disputes, of the 
gigantic scale upon which tax evasion is practiced by eminent financial leaders, 
of the opposition of college presidents and Cardinals to such elementary decencies 
as the prohibition of child labor, will wonder exactly what habits American capi- 
talism will display if and when its authority is seriously challenged.-^ 

The major cause of this tidal wave of reaction against freedom and 
democracy is the threat to capitalism involved in social reforms which 
democracy makes possible. The capitalists w’-ere willing to make some 
concessions in the way of reform in, a period of capitalistic expansion and 
growth. In an age of capitalistic maturity and contraction/reforms have 
placed unrepentant capitalism in greater jeopardy, and its defense- 
mechanism is the current war on liberty and the suppression of democracy. 
While we need to watch the rabble-rousers, it is the Economic Royalists 
who constitute the major enemies of the American system of freedom and 
democracy. 

Much more menacing, however, than any prewar capitalistic alarm 
and reaction is the outbreak of the second World War. This has meant 
totalitarian expansion, the inauguration of totalitarianism in France, the 
establishment of wartime censorship everywhere, the threat of the ulti- 
mate extinction of civil liberty in the Old World, and extensive limitations 
on liberty in the New World. 

The Crisis in Liberty, To those who consider historical facts and have 
a sound historical perspective there is little cause for surprise that liberty 
may be going into eclipse. Only the middle class, or bourgeoisie, have 
ever had any great regard for liberty, and this middle class is now losing 
its dominant position in society. The laboring classes have had little 
interest in liberty, except insofar as it meant freedom to unionize. The 
individualism of the pioneer farmer is disappearing in the face of the 
farm crisis and the craving for government subsidies. There is no liberty- 
loving background in the cultural tradition of those who are fashioning 
our totalitarian states. Unless the middle-class love of liberty is 
espoused by those groups and classes in wdiose hands the future resides, 
our civil liberties, as we have known them in the past, are certainly 
doomed. The destruction of our middle classes by the economic strains 
of -warfare will leave us without even that tottering bulwark of liberty 
which we possess today. 

““ Laski, Zoc. cit. 
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Many thoiiglitful persons contend that, since tiie United States has 
entered the second World War, we shall set up wartime totalitarianisni, 
which is likely to be continued long after peace is made. But it is 
usually taken for granted that our fascism will be of a nice kindly type-- 
and exercise a benevolent authority. 

We have been warned against any such '^pipe dreams’’ by E. B. Ashton 
and Sinclair Lewis, both of wdiom have suggested that the American 
totalitarianism will be more cruel and brutal tlian any European brand 
thus far known. This timely warning is emphasized by Stewart H. Hol- 
brook in an article on ‘‘Our Tradition of Violence” in The American 
Meraujry:^^ 

For some years we Americans have been reveling in a rather superior smiig- 
nes’s. Viewing the various species of savagery in Europe and Asia, we speak 
complacently about the foreign barbarians slipping back to medievalism; about 
the Dark Ages again settling down over the world — except, of course, in these 
United States. What has loeen going on beyond our borders is enoiigh to 
make anyone sliuddep it is true. But it need scarcely evoke feelings of superi- 
ority in a country which has had KKK’s, Molly Maguires, Black Legions, Ludlow 
massacres, Palmer raids, and countless mobs "of vigilantes in its history, if not 
on its conscience. In sober fact, no race of people on earth has gone in so 
joyfully and efficiently for wolence as the residents of these United States of 
America. Ours is an amazing record. 

Alost of our land was taken by conquest: “To begin with, most of our 
land was got in the manner of the Huns, Italians, Japanese, British, and 
French; that is, we took it forcibly and with a maximum of bloodshed 
from a tveaker people.” After had seized the land on which we lived, 
we developed the habit of taking the law into our own hands: “Once we 
had the land, w’c went into an era of inob-lawu The habit stuck: wc are 
still inclined to take fhe daw’ into our owm hands.” 

For generations we warred against the Indians. Then, for other 
generations, the frontier was ruled all too commonly by mobsters and 
vigilantes. The spirit was wmll expressed in the old slogan that “there is 
more la-w in a six-shooter than in all the law books.” This sort of mob 
rule reached its extreme in the various gold rushes — ^to California, Mon- 
tana, and Alaska. 

During the Civil War occurred the most systematic and widespread 
rioting in our history, most striking being the draft riots in New York 
City. Over 1,500 were killed, many more wxmnded, and a vast amount 
of property destroyed. After the Civil War, the violence continued in 
tlie Reconstruction era. Southern Negroes and northern carpetbaggers 
led a reign of terror in the South, which was ans^vered by the defensive 
violence of the Ku Klux Klan. 

When tills epoch of violence was ended, the war between capital and 
labor began. We had the terrorism of the “Molly Maguires” in Penn- 
sylvania ; the railroad riots of the late YO’s ; the Homestead battle in the 
steel area of Pittsburgh; the riots in the western mining regions; the 
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t^ombing of the Los Angeles Times; the great, strikes at Lawrence and 
Patterson; the use of detective armies and coal and iron police; and the 
war on the I.W,W. that lasted into the first World War; to mention only 
a few of the striking examples of this form of warfare and violence. The 
first World War stimulated mob action on a vast scale. At its close, 
Attorney General A, Mitchell Palmer launched a reign of terror which 
made peacetime Germany under the Kaiser seem “a sweet land of lib- 
erty.” ■' 

After the war w^as over, Prohibition encouraged lawlessness, both in 
enforcing and in evading the law. It also launched upon their careers 
the racketeers and gangsters who have created a new era of lawlessness 
and violence. In the last twenty-five years police strikes, strikes in coal 
and steel, race riots, lynchings, strike-breaking, the revival of the Klan, 
and the golden age of racketeers have amply proved that American vio- 
lence did not end with the termination of the frontier. All this — and a 
great deal more could be listed of like character — emphasizes the desira- 
bility of solving our domestic problems by democratic methods. If and 
when American Fascism does come, it is likely to write a new chapter in 
American lawlessness which will make the antics of the frontier vigilantes 
seem like peaceful picnics. Mr. Holbrook concludes: 

In short, Americans have no reason to be smug about the foreign barbarians. 
God help Uncle Sam and those cool, calm whiskers of his if a sizeable American 
mob ever finds its Man on Horseback! We have a long and lusty tradition of 
\iolence. The paranoiac supeimen in our midst, those who w^ould inflame hatreds 
and shatter the structure of civilized legality, are the more dangerous for that 
reason. If the dreaded moment comes, the doings of the sissy French in ’S9, 
the Russians in 1917, and the Nazi Germans in 1933, will look like kindergarten 
brawls by comparison. We Americans have got what it takes.^'^ 


For a brilliant statement of the probable stimulation of American Fascism by the 
second World War, see W. H. Chamberlin, ^‘War — Shortcut to Fascism/’ in The 
Amcricayi Mercury, December, 1940. 



CHAPTER X 


War as a Social institution 

How War Complicates National Problems 

By 1941 THE nations of the world were locked in the most desperate war 
of all human history. Our own country entered the conflict, fighting a 
“war against war^’ and w’ar to end war.’’ It was plain that we could 
not battle W'ith complete understanding and enthusiasm unless we compre- 
hended the extent to which w-ar menaces orderly civilization and decency. 
We must fight a WTir, but we would fail in our purpose if we gradually 
come to believe that war is a good in itself. Such a philosophy is the ideal 
of the aggressor nations that attacked us. For us to espouse it would 
mean that they had really conquered us, even though we might overcome 
them on the battlefield. 

When we fully understand how great a challenge war is to human 
culture and security, we shall be the more willing to make the sacrifices 
needed to root it out of human experience and the less likely to capitulate 
to the enemy dogma that w^ar is a noble pursuit tliat brings out all the 
best qualities of mankind. We shall then be able to understand the 
nobility of a crusade to end w’ar and be better able to keep the present 
World devoted to this goal. 

The lag between our machines and our domestic social institutions con- 
stitutes enough of a problem for man to solve in our generation without 
having the situation further complicated by war. Our social thinking is 
slow enough even when not handicapped by the mob mentality that domi- 
nates public attitudes in w^ar time, and our democracy and party gov- 
ernment are already inadequate. However, man might have muddled 
through his present difficulties and secured a fairly efficient utilization of 
his technological equipment if the second World War had been averted. 

In many w^ays, wurr and preparation for wuir complicate the social scene 
and obstruct social progress. As we have already seen, even in normal 
times, from half to three-quarters of the budgets of modern states are 
absorbed in some direct or indirect form of military expense. In 1938, 
the nations of the wmrld spent over $17,000,000,000 in armaments, getting 
read}" for the second World War. The United States appropriated bil- 
lions more for defense in 1941 than was involved in the total outlay for 
relief of all forms between 1933 and 1940. These expenditures for wax' 
activities leave little in the treasury for social insurance, public w’'orkSj 
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education, and so on. And war finances threaten the credit and financial 
integrity of any state. 

Further, war upsets social reforms and can destro}^ the results of years 
of patient and constructive statesmanship, A good example is what the 
first World War did to the program of the Liberal party and to the 
remarkable achievements of England in the way of orderly social progress 
and efficient democracy from 1905 to 1914. An equally good exfunple is 
the ineiBory of what happened to Woodrow’ Wilson’s ^^New Freedom” 
wdien Wilson wns beguiled into entering the World "War in 1917. Domes- 
tic reform stopped forthw’ith. Leading plutocrats wdio had been deliber- 
ately excluded from the White House prior to 1917 w^re thereafter called 
into frequent consultation and were given ke}^ positions in the w^artime 
government. What had been an ultra-liberal administration ended in 
the reactionary and oppressive orgy conducted by Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer, wdiich made the Alien and Sedition law^s of John Adams’ 
time seem almost like a venture in civil liberties. 

competent observers believed that a second World War wnuld 
mean the end of private capitalism and democratic government through- 
out the civilized world. To them it seemed possible that our system 
of society would be followed by a more just and efficient regime of 
production for use and of social democracy. But this wms no more than 
wushful thinking. In any event, such a happy result would be gained only 
wdth much loss of life and money. The second World War might well be 
follow’ed by a peace settlement even more stupid and short-sighted than 
that of Versailles, thus heading the world for a third World War. Or the 
second World War might be followed by rather interminable chaos and 
the extinction of civilization, as we now know it. The elaborate machines 
wdiich are our main claim to a superior civilization will not save us unless 
they can be made to serve rather than to destroy mankind. When the 
second World War began, mankind faced a future more unpredictable and 
more ominous than at any other time in the experience of humanity. 

The demands of war on the United States are appalling. At the outset 
of our national government, in 1789, our annual expenditures for defense 
were $632,000. Even in 1810, when we were in danger of war with both 
France and England, we spent only $4,000,000 annually. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, our annual defense appropriation was less than 
$20,000,000. By 1880, it had increased to $51,000,000. A new high level 
was reached in 1900 when the defense budget mounted to $190,000,000. 
On the eve of the World War, in 1913, it had jumped to $335,000,000. By 
1930, the figure was $702,000,000, and in 1938 it was well in excess of 
$1,000,000,000. We were then spending more than any other country 
except Soviet Russia and Germany. , Between June, 1940, and April, 
1942, Congress appropriated over 160 billion dollars for armaments. 

Those groups who were most critical of the modest Hew Deal expendi- 
tures for humanitarian purposes had nothing but praise for our war 
budget in 1941 and 1942, and some spokesmen of reactionary groups held 
that it should be far larger. 
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Outstanding Phases of the Evolution of Warfare, 

Changing Methods and Techiiiques of Warfare. Man came upon 
the scene of recorded liistory already well experienced in warfare and 
armed with flint-pointed javelins, bows and arrows, stone axes, and other 
fairly formidable w^eapons. The early Egyptians, Sumerians, and Baby- 
lonians gave us our first metallic w^eapons, of copper and bronze. Mak- 
ing use of organized governments, they brought mass warfare into exist- 
ence. Greater mobility in war came when the Kassites brought in the 
horse, about 2000 B.C., from the grassy plateau to the east of Mesopo- 
tamia. This occasioned the first appearance of cavalry in warfare. 
When the horse vms attached to the chariot, this brought into existence 
what constituted the ^^artillery” until the invention of gunpowder in early 
modern times. The cavalry and chariots made possible tiie conquests 
that led to the establishment of the impressive Egyptian and Babylonian 
empires. 

A great forward step in military history of the ancient Orient was the 
invention of iron Aveapons, probably by the Hittites of Anatolia in the 
fourteenth century B.C. The Hittites built up an impressive temporary 
empire, but even more important were the Assyrian conquests, wliich were 
due as much to iron weapons as to the military prowess of Assyrian 
soldiers. Their army was made up of heavy and light infantry, cavalry, 
and an engineer corps. Armor was fairly \vell developed. The chariots 
charged in line as a sort of movable fort, and in certain ways -were the 
forerunners of our tanks. In fact, the Assyrians actually worked out the 
principles of the modern tank, or armored battle car. The Assyrian 
military engineers contributed much to the science of sieges. Their 
battering-rams crumbled the brick walls w-hich surrounded the cities of the 
ancient East. The fierce, efficient wwfare of the Assyrians became a 
tradition wdiich has lasted to our time. The brutality of the Assyrians, 
ill battle and in their treatment of captives, has rarely been equaled. 
]\Iore than any other people dowm to their time, the Assyrians developed 
mass wairfare by conscripting a considerable portion of the vigorous and 
warlike peasants who formed the backbone of the Assyrian state. 

In ancient Greece the Spartans developed the military psychology and 
the military cult more thoroughly than any other people known before the 
Greek age. The whole culture of Sparta was subordinated to the produc- 
tion of brave, well-trained soldiers. Valor in warfare wms the supreme 
personal virtue and social achievement. Perhaps it was only their limited 
number that kept the Spartans from developing a vast empire. As it was, 
the great contribution to conquering warfare during the Greek age was 
made by two kings of Macedonia, a Balkan state lying to the north of 
Thessaly. This region was inhabited by a hardy and warlike people 
much given to horsemanship. 

The triumph of Philip and Alexander over the Greeks and then that of 
Alexander over the armies of the Orient were due to military methods 
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introducGd by Philip. Having plenty of horses and warriors, he made the 
cavalry an important unit in his plan of battle. He curbed their former 
undisciplined fighting and drilled them thoroughly to advance in a close 
mass upon the enemy. Even more important w^as the creation of the 
famous Macedonian phalanx — a dense mass of infantry armed with 
eighteen-foot spears wdiich moved irresistibly forward against the enemy. 
Ranks were sixteen men deep. The pikes carried by the last line extended 
even with the front line, thus making an ideal offensive presentation for 
shock tactics. Philip worked out a military scheme that placed his 
massed cavahy on each wing of the phalanx, so that cavaliy and infantry 
operated as a single impressive unit. With this military machine Philip 
crushed the Greeks and Alexander defeated the forces of the oriental 
monarchs, in spite of great numerical odds' against him. The Macedonian 
army was the finest fighting organization from the days of the great 
Assyrian wnarrior-kings until the armies of the conquering Romans. 

Rome, with consistently effective military methods, conquered most 
of the known wmrld. The basic unit in the Roman army was the 
legion, of approximately 6,000 men. The legion was divided into ten 
cohorts, and each cohort into three maniples. The veteran infantry of a 
legion often numbered not more than 3,000, the rest being auxiliaries and 
cavalry. 

At first the Pvoman infantry operated in phalanx formation, much as 
the Macedonian had done. The defects of this formation were revealed 
in the wars against Pyrrhus of Epirus and his fighting elephants in the 
third century B.C. The Roman army then was gradually adapted to 
fighting in open formation, and with this plan of battle the legions con- 
quered the world. In battle, the Roman army advanced in three lines, in 
each of which the ranks were eight deep. The third line was usually held 
in reserve. When a small force of Romans w^as attacked by superior 
numbers, the Roman soldiers were usually arranged in a semicircle or a 
full circle, so they could face the enemy on all sides. The very flexible 
open formation could be shifted to meet special circumstances; for ex- 
ample, it could be moved apart to allow fighting elephants to pass through 
with little damage. Against a close-formed phalanx, elephants were very 
deadly. 

The main weapon of the Roman infantry wms the two-edged sword, used 
for cutting and thrusting. Javelins and often slings -were also widely 
used. The front ranks hurled javelins at the enemy and then closed in 
with their swmrds. Then the rear ranks threw javelins into the enemy 
ranks over the heads of the front Roman lines, who were engaged in 
sword fighting. The infantry was protected by metal and leather armor, 
which covered the body and part of the legs. Infantrymen wore sturdy 
helmets and carried metal and leather shields. The cavalry -was armed 
with long lances, javelins, and long swords. After Marius's time the 
Roman cavalry was recruited mainly from foreign mercenaries. 

Most Roman warfare was aggressive, for an enemy commander could 
rarely be induced to attack a fortified Roman camp. Heavy loss w^s 
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inevitable if a Eoman camp was assaulted, and the Romans never stopped 
even for a single night without fortifying their camp. The layout of their 
camps was derived from the early pile villages of the Terremare peoples of 
northern Italy. The Romans were also very effective in siege warfare. 
They wmuld build a covered terrace up to the walls of the beleaguered city 
and then move in the battering-rams. They also built towers against 
the walls from which javelins, stones, and other missiles could be hurled 
into the city, and often used catapults to hurl larger stones against the 
walls. 

The two major drawbacks to Roman warfare, especially in early days, 
came from politics and religion. The commanders under the Republic 
owed their position to political rank rather than military ability, and 
armies were sometimes led in battle by grossly incompetent men. More- 
over, religion often proved a handicap. Campaigns w-ere delayed and 
strategic moments -were lost because the auguries were not right, and it 
was believed that the gods did not fuAmr an advance at the moment. 
When the auguries were favorable, however, the troops had an added 
confidence in victory, since they felt that the gods were on their side. The 
Roman armies proved all but invincible. Only Hannibal was able to 
outgeneral the Romans for any long period of time. 

The Roman world-conquest and pacification of many peoples by sheer 
force of arms had far-reaching consequences for the Roman age and for 
the subsequent history of mankind. It was the chief source of that tradi- 
tion of the prestige and glory of warfare which has cursed society since 
Roman days. Oriental rnonarcbs had their great military triumphs, but 
Romo symbolized, far better than any other ancient state, the glorious 
achievements of armies and generals and the subjection of civilizations 
to the rule of an alien conqueror. David S. Miizzey has brilliantly sum- 
marized the effects of the Roman military tradition upon subsequent gen- 
erations: 

The Roman spirit was bequeathed to Europe. Beneath all the art and letters, 
ail the industry and commerce, all the advance in humanity throughout European 
history, that Roman ideal remains. When the old nations speak of patriotism 
they mean the memory of their glorious wars. War has been their constant occu- 
pation and pre-occupation. Not a generation that has passed since Virgil . . . 
imt has paid its terrible toll on the field of carnage to the ideal of pacifying the 
world by arms. 

It is not alone Germany, with the celebration of its men of blood and iron from 
Otto the Great to Otto von Bismarck, The French, too, rejoice in the Napoleonic 
legend. They have their glorious wars of ihQ Grmd Mona^^ They bow 
before the white plume of Henry of Navarre, and thrill to the echo of lioIarvFs 
horn at Roncevalies, The English have their proud memories of Agincourt and 
Blenheim and Crecy and Waterloo, and celebrate their Napiers and Nelsons, and 
^'Little Bobs.^^ 

Ail these nations of old Europe have their glorious traditions of war, and each 
one can find enough victories in the uninterrupted course of slaughter through the 
Christian ages to justify its belief in its own imdncible prowess — nay, even in its 
divine mission to rule the rest. Tlie Roman ideal still lives in them all. Great 
Caesar’s ghost still walks as at Philippi. He stalks, gaunt and terrifying, before 
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the chancelleries at London, St. Petersburg, and Berlin, at Vienna, Paris and 
Romed 

One of the most important contributions to military science in the 
Middle Ages came from the Greek or Byzantine Empire, centered in 
Constantinople. The Byzantines greatly improved upon the metliods of 
fortifying castles and cities. From their contact with the Byzantine 
realms, the feudal lords gained the knowledge which led to the remarkable 
advances in the fortifications of feudal castles in the later Middle x4.ges. 
It is believed by many authorities that feudal Avarfare represented a 
regression from the level of Roman military achieA'^ements, and that the 
Roman legions could readily have defeated any army of comparable size 
in the age of chivalry. Without entering this controversial question, we 
shall describe briefly the character of feudal warfare. 

DoAAm to the thirteenth century, the core of the fc3iidal armies was the 
assemblage of mounted knights, aided by crude infantry, which might be 
armed with knives, speai-s, or even clubs and flails. Mounted knights 
Avere protected by armor, Avdiich from about 1000 to 1200 Avas mainly the 
so-called coat of mail or hauberk, made of interlaced iron rings or cliain- 
Avork. It was introduced, in part, by the Northmen and, in part, by con- 
tact AAdth the Eastern Empire, where it was iit use at an earlier period than 
in AA^estern Europe. 

The coat of mail Aveighed heavily on the shoulders and arms and made 
it, difficult to use AA^eapons wdth full force, especially the sword or ax, Avliich 
required a good deal of arm motion. Moreover, a bloAV from a AA^eapon 
drove the rings into the flesh of the wearer even though they did not cut 
through. Cumbersome pads were used to OA^ercome this defect, but these 
further impeded the use of the arms. The superior metal Avorking of the 
Muslims produced a lighter and more effectiA’^e coat of mail. The helmet 
used in this period Avas usually a conical metal cap Avith iron rings pro- 
tecting the face and neck. The disadA^antages of the coat of mail led to 
the general introduction, after 1200, of elaborate plate and jointed armor 
and intricate helmets Avith effective visors. 

The horse also Avas protected by armor, which changed as did that Avorn 
by the rider. iVrcliers wore less armor but still were fairly Avell protected. 
The rabble of peasantry, AAdiich occasionally fought in the wars, Avere aide 
to provide little or no protection of their persons — only crude quilted 
garments. 

The AA^eapons of the mounted knight Avere the long lance, a heavy SAvord, 
the ax, and the mace. Foot soldiers other than archers AA^ere armed Avith 
heEAy sAAmrds for cutting, short spears, the ax, and tlie mace. The 
mounted force was far more important than the foot soldiers until the 
fourteenth century. By that time, the SAviss pike and halberd had been 
introduced. The halberd Avas a combination of lance, ax, and hook on a 
long handle. After these had been introduced, the foot soldiers fought 


^ D, S. Muzzey, The Menace of Patriotism, Ethical Culture Society, 1915, pp. 4-5. 
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as massed infantry, flanked by archers, and the late medieval infantry 
became far more important than it had been. A rudimentary tank ap- 
peared in the Bohemian armored wagon of the early fifteenth century, but 
it was never widely used. 

The archers became more and more important as iiie Middle Ages wmre 
along, especially in the English armies. The brilliant victories of the 
English armies over the larger French forces in the later Middle Ages w’ere 
due chiefly to the superiority of the English bowmen. The ordinary boAV 
was in use fairly early, but the crossbow first became popular in the 
twelfth century, when it was introduced by the Genoese archers. The 
Church opposed it, but its first extended use w’as against the infidel in the 
Crusades. While it became very popular outside of England, the cross- 
bow had many disadvantages. It had to be set or “cocked’^ before each 
discharge of the missile, thus losing a good bit of time in which a longbow- 
man could be discharging several arrows. Further, it had to be carried 
all strung up, which made it useless in wet weather. The longbowman 
could unstring Ids bow and keep the bowstring dry until he wished to use 
it. Later the crossbow^ was strung with a chain instead of gut. English 
archery excelled, in part, because it relied chiefly upon the longbow in the 
later Aliddle Ages . 

At the height of the medieval period, the mounted force was the back- 
bone of the feudal armies, aided by the foot soldiers and archers. The 
feudal horsemen, about whom so much romance has collected, were actu- 
ally an extremely cumbersome and ineffective fighting force, except iu 
massed attacks on other armies similarly equippecl. Assembled from all 
over the realm, they had little training, discipline, or unity. They ad- 
vanced on the enemy in mass formation, so close that, as the old saying 
went, “an apple thrown into their midst would not have fallen to the 
ground.^^ This made it difficult to move rapidly or cxc'cute brilliant 
maneuvers, iloreover, as archery became more highly developed, great 
confusion was introduced into the massed knights as their horses were shot 
down or were rendered frantic and uncontrollable by arrow wounds. Tlie 
undermining of the preeminence of the armored and mounted knight in 
warfare, as a result (d the increased importance of the foot soldiers, arn\ed 
witli pikes and halberds, and of the archers, was iivot only a military 
change of great importance. It W'as also one of the more decisive factors 
in the destruction of feudalism. The kings could hire their own infantry 
and were no longer so dependent upon the feudal nobility for their 
military retinue. 

Because of the universality of fortified castles and towns in the 
medieval . period, siege warfare was very important. There was little 
improvement here over the siege equipment of the Roman armies — or of 
the Assyrians, for that matter. In some respects, the medieval siege 
engineering was inferior to that of the Romans. The usual crude wooden 
tower, testudines, scaling ladders, mangonels, battering-rams, and cata- 
])ults, were the main offensive weapons before the age of gunpowder. 
Archers would also discharge showers of arrows over the wmlls of be- 
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leaguered cities. The lack of sanitation in the camps of the besieging 
armies made the medievals far inferior to the Romans, Epidemics fre- 
quently broke out and either greatly weakened the attacking army or 
actually compelled the raising of the siege. 

The use of gunpowder came more slowly than is usually imagined. We 
hear of cannon being used at the battle of Agincourt in 1415, but any 
cannon used in the fifteenth century ’were quasi-harmless curiosities. Not 
until the sixteenth century were there any cannon effective against feudal 
fortifications. The matchlock w^as the first effective small arm using 
gunpowder. Next came the flintlock. On this was placed the bayonet, 
thus combining the old pike with the newer musket. But the medieval 
weapons were slowly abandoned. Bows and arrows were used by some 
of the infantry in the battle of Leipzig in 1813. In the wars in central 
Europe in the middle of the last century not a few soldiers were armed 
with pikes, spears, and axes. 

The invention of gunpowder restored the infantry, for a time, to the 
position of predominant importance it had among the Romans. This 
development in warfare gave a special source of strength, all other things 
being equal, to tliose states which had a large population and could pro- 
vide an impressive army of infantry. In the French Revolutionary wars 
and the wars of Napoleon, a new stress wms laid upon artillery fire, though 
the infantry remained the backbone of the army. 

We usually associate the rise of conscription with the absolutistic gov- 
ernments, but to do so is historically inaccurate. The old monarchies 
relied upon small armies of hired soldiers. The French Republic first 
introduced conscription^on a national scale in 1793. It was imitated later 
by the Prussian monarchy. Democracy introduced mass armies, restored 
the ascendency of the infantry, and promoted mass murder in warfare.- 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, the most important advance 
in the art of warfare was the rifling of muskets and cannon, increasing 
their range and making them more accurate than the crude firearms 
of the Napoleonic period. Percussion caps replaced flints in the firing 
mechanism. Revolvers became popular after 1850, particularly among 
the cowboys of the West. Jvlost of the rifles used in the Mexican War 
and the Civil War were muzzle-loaders fired by percussion caps. Very 
few breech-loaders were then in use. The Austro-Prussian War of 1866 
was the first conflict in W'hich they pla 3 "Ocl an important part. The 
Prussians were armed with the so-called “needle gun.’’ Mortars, canister 
and shrapnel came into use in this period. Repeating rifles were not 
generally used until the Spanish-American War, when smokeless powder 
was also introduced. Machine guns came in at the close of the century. 

From the time of the Anglo-DutcH wars in the seventeenth century to 
the first World War, the command of the seas and naval power played a 
large, perhaps a predominant, role in deciding the outcome of inter- 
national conflicts. This fact was rationalized in the vastly influential 

2 See Hoffman Nickerson, Can We Limit War^^ Stokes, 1934, chap, vii; also hxs 
later book, The Armed Horde^ Putnam, 1940. 
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writings of an American naval oiScerj Captain Alfred T. Alahan,® whose 
workSj incidentally, were most faithfully followed in Japan. The long- 
range air-bomber nosed out the naval vessel in the second World War as 
the key to ascendency in warfare. But, so deep w^as the hold of the 
doctrines of Mahan and others, that England and other countries placed 
a fatal trust in their naval superiority until it wms too late to readjust 
their pattern of warfare without sustaining frightful losses. Even bright 
newspapermen w'ere able to write, after more than two years of the second 
World War, as tliough air powder had not outmoded Mahan’s doctrines, 
sound as they have been, even as late as 1900.^ 

The first World War prodxiced the most striking changes in warfare 
since the invention of gunpowder. Because of the great technical ad- 
vances that had made machine guns and artillery efficiently deadly, open 
fighting w^as abandoned, except for brief attacks. Long and elaborate 
series of trenches w^ere constructed. These formed linked zigzag lines, 
and had subterranean rooms for the storage of 'war supplies and for the 
resting-quarters of the soldiers. Some of these trench lines were durably' 
builti — notably the famous Hindenburg Line. 

Separating the opposing trenches was ^^No Man’s Land,” a mass of 
barbed wire and artificial banks of earth and stone. The impasse reached 
in trench warfare during the first World War should have proved to the 
experts that the ascendancy of the infantry -was at an end. But the 
generals w^ere too stupid or too much victimized by their stereotypes to 
recognize this fact. Hence we had horrible mass murder, which reached 
its height in the ill-fated German attack upon Verdun and in the mas- 
sacre of the Russian soldiers by the armies of Hindenburg and Liidendorff 
in 1914. 

Artillery wms developed wdth scientific acumen. The 'fi^arrage” — a 
terrific wall of coordinated artillery fire— 'was used for the protection of 
troops advancing behind it. Large numbers of machine guns, the most 
effective single instrument of the war, -were used by both sides. Huge 
cannon placed behind the trenches destroyed the enemy’s towns and 
fortifications. Explosives, both grenades and mines, w^ere added to the 
shrapnel and shot. Poison gas, a deadly innovation, was first used by 
the Germans, but shortly by the x^llies as well. Camouflage — the art of 
concealing vulnerable objects both at sea and on land— became a wide- 
spread practice. 

Gasoline engines played a significant role in this conflict as driving 
power for tanks, automobiles, and airplanes. The tank, first used by 
the British and probably the most remarkable of the many new- instru- 
ments of w^arfare improvised during the struggle, w'as a huge caterpillar 
affair protected by an iron covering, crawding over the battlefield un- 
stopped by ditches, barbed wire, or mounds, spewing forth bullets, and 
bringing death and havoc in its path. 


‘^W. jD. Puleston, Mahmi, Yale Univemty Press, 1930. 

Forrest Davis, The Ailantio By Biem, Reyna), and Hitchcock, 1942, 
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The air fighting caught the interest of all peoples. One-man airplanes 
were used in the first year of the war as a means of discovering the posi- 
tion of the enemy and as a guide for the artillery. Later, tAvo-seatei’s 
having an unprecedented swiftness were employed for bombing purposes, 
and for the use of the photographers, spies, and scouts. Hydroplanes 
developed by the British assailed German submarines, and 1916 squads 
and formations of airships were organized and the battles of the air 
were regarded as ejctraordinary feats of courage and valor. The emer- 
gence of air “aces,’’ survivors of a succession of air duels, furnished much 
of the heroics of a war that was otherwise characterized by a lack of 
romantic color. 

The sea operations during the World War were less decisive in the 
form of battles than they were in their bearing upon the control of tlie 
commerce of the world. Great Britain’s naval superiority never proved 
of more critical importance. German commerce was swept from the sea 
and, very cpickly also, the German warships outside of the North Sea 
were captured or sunk, and their raids upon British commerce terminated. 
A water-tight blockade was imposed on Germany, which did more than 
British arms ultimately to bring that country to its knees. Admiral 
von Spee destroyed a small British squadron off the coast of Chile on 
November 1 , 1914 , but his fleet was soon wdped out by the British in a 
battle off the Falkland Islands. 

There was only one major naval conflict during the war, the Battle of 
Jutland, on May 31 , 1916 . While the Germans wTre ultimately com- 
pelled to retreat before overwhelming odds to their fortified cover, they* 
inflicted heav^v losses upon the British. Not since the rise of the British 
navy in the seventeenth century had the British come off so badty in a 
major naval battle. It is possible that Admiral Jellicoe might have 
repeated the feat of Nelson at Trafalgar had he been less timid or 
cautious. So the Germans had one brilliant exploit to their credit on 
the sea during the World War, but it proved only a futile sh.ow of superior 
bravery and strategy. The German fleet never again risked its fate. 

Tlie tvvo outstanding innovations in the second l\"orkl War wore the 
airplanes and the tanks. These had been introduced during the first 
World War but were used so slightly as to be more dramatic than effec- 
tive. In the second World War, they became the most important arm 
of the offensive. 

The appalling losses of the Polish and Dutch armies in a few days 
of warfare showed that the best infantry, lacking mechanized equipment, 
was hopelessly ineffective. “Mass armies merely meant mass ceme- 
■ teries.” 

The outstanding strategic change in the second World War was the 
so-called Blitzkrieg^ or lightning war. In this, the airplanes led off, ter- 
rorizing and bombing the enemy. They prepared the way for the 
mechanized forces, equipped with tanks and motorized divisions. Be- 
hind these came the infantry, to occupy the penetrated territory and 
consolidate the gains. In two weeks, the German Blitzkrieg overcame 
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a Polish army 'which might have stood ground for many months against 
tlie German army wdiich conquered tlie Russians in 1914. We may now 
briefly describe the organization and operation of these mechanized 
troopSj recognizing that they varied somewhat as the war w’-ent on and 
opened lip new contacts and eneinies. 

A German mechanized division is known as a Panzer division. It is 
made up, usually, of two regiments of break-through tanks and twa) 
.regiments of assault tanks, along wdth the supporting motorized infantry. 
Tiiere are normally around four hundred tanks in sucli divisions. In the 
■first World War, the artillery laid dowm tlie barrage that preceded an 
attack. In the second World War, the barrage wms supplied by German 
dive bombers. They blasted the enemy troops wdth machine gun fire, 
dropped bombs on cities and fortifications, and laid down smoke screens 
to liide tlie advancing break-through tanks. The latter w'ere usually 
tw^enty-ton tanks, carrying 8 to 16 men and armed with machine guns and 
small cannon. Moving along with these tanks were giant amphibian 
tanks, wdiich w- ere watertight and could go through any river. 

Behind the break-through tanks came the assault tanks, which were 
smaller tanks of 6 to 10 tons, also carrying machine guns and small 
cannon. The assault tanks ; fanned out in the wnake of the big break- 
tlirough tanks to attack and demoralize troops in trenches, rnachine-gim 
nests, and pill boxes. They could also shoot flames out to a distance of 
70 yards. ' 

The third wave of mechanized assault w^as provided by the motorized 
infantry carried in armored trucks, follow^ed by motorized field artillery. 
The motorized infantry and artillery -widened the breach made by 
tlie tanks and held it until the ordinary infantry could come up and 
consolidate the gains. The big break-through tanks could make a 
speed of 18 miles an hour and the assault tanks w^^ere much faster. For 
clean-up work and special assaults, each Pander division included a 
number of high-speed Diesel tanks, which could go as fast as 85 miles 
per hour on the road and 50 miles an hour across country. A few big 
eighty-ton tanks W’ere also included. These w^ere literally moving for- 
tresses, carrying field guns and howfitzers, to be used against especially 
stubborn obstructions. 

While the French army w^as considered the best in Europe for partic- 
ipation in ordinary infantry operations, it w^as almost helpless before 
the German mechanized divisions. Fire from rifles, machine guns, and 
light anti-tank guns rattled off the German tanks like so many peas. 
And wdnie tlie French 75’s w^cre effective against the tanks, there were 
too few' of them to accomplish much against the seemingly limitless re- 
plenishment of the German mechanized units. In the Eiom trials of 
1942, former Premier Daladier contended that tlie French liad more tanks 
than tlie Germans on the western front in 1940, but the French generals 
wxro too stupid and stubborn to make use of tlicm. If this be true, it is 
a sad indictment of the French military mind. 

The German invasion of Russia proved, ho\vever, that the Blitzkrieg 
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metliods and the Panzer divisions were not invincible. Over short dis- 
tances, where the blow could be struck with lightning speed, and against 
poorly mechanized forces, these new methods were indeed overpowering. 
But in the Russian campaign the element of surprise could not be long 
sustained over a great front; vast distances prevented any speedy 
knockout; and the extensive mechanization of the Russian forces pro- 
vided a worthy foe. The novel and appalling character of war between 
fairly well matched mechanized forces is thus summarized by W. H. 
Chamberlin, in describing a battle between thousands of Russian and 
German tanks : 

It was like some battle of the gods and giants in Norse mythology. Houses 
were overturned like ninepins. Trees were uprooted, hills torn up in such a way 
that the entire contour of the battlefield was completely changed. New heights 
and new valleys appeared. And the crash of fifty-ton tanks ramming each other 
head-on sounded like the crash of cloom,^ 

In addition to their use in the airplanes were extensively 

employed in bombing cities and industrial centers. Most notable after 
the summer of 1940 w^as the German bombardment of British cities. 
Serious damage was done in single nights, as in the case of the bombard- 
ment of Coventry in December, 1940. The British retaliated by bombing 
German cities, but they were relatively unsuccessful, because their bases 
were further removed from the area to be bombed, and their bombers 
could not be adequately protected by fighter-planes. Airplanes also did 
much damage to shipping, and w’'ere able to sink the largest worships 
and airplane 'carriers. The torpedo plane proved especially deadly to 
the heaviest warships, as w^as dramatically showm when the Japanese 
sank the giant British battle cruisers Prince of Wales and Repulse in 
December, 1941. 

A most impressive use of artillery w^as the Russian bombardment of 
the Mannerheim Line in the war against Finland in February, 1940. 
Here the bombardment equaled in intensity and volume that of any of 
the major engagements on the western front in the first World War. 

The submarines were most successful in aggressive naval action, wdiilc 
light cruisers and destroyers -were most efficient in protecting merchant- 
men against submarines. British sea power still remained important in 
enabling Britain to maintain her blockade of Germany. The fall of 
France and German economic relations wfith Russia served, how^ever, to 
make the British blockade less effective than in the first World War. But 
such things as the speedy collapse of the British and Dutch holdings in 
]\Ialaya and the East Indies in 1941-42 showed that the day of sea 
power, as the key to w^orld pow-er, was at an end. Sea powder has come 
to mean little unless supplemented by air power. Perhaps the airplane 
carrier will provide an effective union of sea and air power for a far- 
flung offensive. 


New York Times Book RetdeWi March 1, 1942, p. 3. 
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Mechanized and total warfare has become a far more brutal affair 
than even the first World War. As Gregory Zilboorg points out, the 
realities of the second World War are as bad as the fanciful ‘'atrocities^^ 
of the first World War: 

We were almost chivalrous’' in those days [the first World War]; guerrillas 
and franc-tireiirs were considered illegal, illegitimate. Today, the guerrillas are 
a, worthy part of our ^‘totality." The sinking of the Lusitania aroused the world; 
the Torpedoing of the Zain-Zam raised but an infinitesimal diplomatic ripple, for 
tlie sinking of tankers and passenger boats and the bombardment of peaceful cities 
have become a part of our totality war effort. We need no Lord Bvym to 
investigate and make a report on atrocities. We read about them every day, for 
they are an integral part of the atrocity propaganda made by modern warfare 
unci life itself.® 

Leading Aspects of the Evolution of War as a Social Institution, As 
civilization has developed, was has pla^-ed an ever more important role. 
However it may have started originally, it has become a vested social 
interest. The use of modern technology and economic organization has 
made tvarf are more destructive of life and property tlian ever before. 
The German-Russian campaign of 1941 proved that mechanized Avarfare 
takes a tremendous toll of human life. 

Anotlier important fact about wmr is that, in general, the large countries 
are mucli more given to fighting than the smaller countries: 

Countries differ greatly in the frequency with which they have been at war. 
Since the beginning of the Seventeenth Century, there have been about 2,300 
liattles among European states. ^ In these 2,300 battles, France participated in 
49 per cent; Austria-Hungary in 35 per cent, Prussia in 26 per cent; Great 
Britain and Russia each in 23 per cent; Turkey in 15 per cent; Spain and The 
N'etherlands each in 11 per cent, Sweden in 4 per cent and Denmark in 1 per cent. 
Those percentages are for the whole period of three centuries. If we tabulate 
by 50 year periods, it appears that the percentage of participation by France, 
Austria, Great Britain and Turkey Inis been constant, that by Prussia and Russia 
has tended to increase, and that by Spain, The Netherlands, Sweden and Den- 
mark has decreased to almost nothing in the last century. Clearly the great 
nowers are great fighters." 

Out of 950 years of French history, the French were at war in over 
80 per cent of these years, and only one quarter-centiiiy wms free of an 
important wmr. Out of 875 years in English history, 72 per cent were 
war years and only one quarter-century was free from w^ar. Of 275 years 
of German history, 29 per cent tvere w^ar years, but no quarter-century 
was free from war.® 

Warfare seems to concentrate in periods about fifty years apart, 
though in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries a hundred-year period 


Saturday Review of Literature, March 7, 1942, p. 7. 

" Quincy Wriglit, The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace, Longmans, 
Chcen, 1935, p. 29. IMuch of the material in this section is drawn from Professor 
Wright's im])ortaut book. 

® P. A. Sorikin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 3 vols., American Book Companv. 
1937. Vol. Ill, Part II 
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for major wars seemed noticeable, at least, before the second World War 
broke out. If warfare predominates at fifty-year intervals, the usual 
duration of a war has been four or five years. In modern times, the 
increasing intensity of warfare has made it ever more difficult to prolong 
a war beyond five years. The fifty-year period for the concentration 
of warfare is explained by the fact that it takes about that long to get 
over a major war and get ready’ for another. Further, it requires about 
this length of time for people to forget the horrors of war and accept 
another. The fact that our gen elation was toughened by the first World 
War and that new machines hasten war preparations may account for 
the world’s being willing to take on a second world war in less than 25 
years after the end of the first one, 

A typical technique of warfare used to last for about 250 years. In 
tlie centuries before Charlemagne, wars in western Europe were fought 
mainly by armed champions supported by the rabble. From the era 
of Charlemagne to that of William the Conciiieror, wars were fought by 
royal knights and footsoldiers, who were able to maneuver rather freely. 
From the da 3 ^s of William the Conqueror to the Battle of Crecy, in 1346, 
wars were fought mainly by heavily armored feudal knights, who charged 
on horses in mass formation. From the Battle of Crecy to the introduc- 
tion of firearms, about 1600, wars were fought chiefly by the infantry, 
armed with missile weapons, particularly the longbow and the cross- 
bow. From 1600 through the Napoleonic wars, highl^^ mobile forces, 
organized as national armies, dominated the scene. The infantry was 
most important, but the artillery came to be of great significance. From 
the American Civil war through the first World War the infantry pre- 
dominated, the army making use of ever improved firearms, such as 
breech-loading rifles, machine guns, rapid fire artilleiy and long range 
cannons. The rapid development of modern technology^ has now short- 
ened the period of dominant war-techniques. In the second World War 
airplanes and mechanized forces had come into their own. The Polish 
army, well equipped in 1939 to fight the war of 1914, was obsolete and 
helpless before the German mechanized forces. A change in technique, 
requiring 250 years in earlier days, had been bro&ght about in twenty-five. 

Leaving aside ancient Rome, there has been a great increase in the 
size of standing armies. In the seventeenth centuiw, the larger armies 
had only fifty or sixty thousand men. In the Napoleonic period. France 
liacl armies as large as 500,000 men. Before the second World War broke 
out, the major countries each had over a million men in their standing 
armies, and Russia had an army of several millions.^ In the 1930’s the 
standing armies of the major European states were twice as large, in 
proportion to population, as the Roman army under Augustus. 

Another historical trend in warfare has been the decline in the duration 
of wars and in the proportion of war years to peace years. In the 
seventeenth century the major European states were at war about 75 


'^England, relying on her sea power, \y as an exception. 
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per cent of the time j in the eighteenth century about 50 per cent of the 
time, and in the nineteenth century about 25 per cent of the time. The 
twentieth century may reverse this trend and increase the percentage of 
time the nations w^ere at war. 

One can also note a new trend in the increased duration of battles 
and an increase in the number of battles in a war year. In the seven- 
teenth century, there w^ere about four battles in a war year, in the 
eighteenth about 15, in the nineteenth about 28, and in the twentieth 
over 50., 

Before the first World War, campaigns usually lasted one season, and 
since the Middle Ages over 80 per cent of all campaigns have taken place 
in summer “ months. The normal battle period was one day. Trench 
warfare in the first World War, how’ever, introduced almost constant 
battles periodically increasing to a pitch of major fury. 

Another noticeable trend has been the increasing economic cost of war, 
even in proportion to the population. In Caesar^s time it cost 75 cents 
to kill a soldier; in Napoleon’s time, about $3,000; in the first World War, 
$21,000; and in the second AVorld War, about $50,000.^^ The number of 
killed has, however, mounted with the use of more expensive and deadly 
war equipment. 

There had been a tendency for tlie ravages on the civilian population 
to decline, but the second World AYar reversed the process. Air bombard- 
ment wTOUght vast damage on civilians and the Blitzkrieg produced 
millions of refugees. 

An important change in war is the decreased role of battles in determin- 
ing the outcome of wai’s. Economic resources and organization, and 
propaganda activities, have become relatively more important in wan- 
ning wars than activities on the battle field, though the latter are still of 
primary significance. In final analysis, w^ars still have to be w^on by 
fighting rather than talking, though good propaganda may reduce the 
amount of fighting needed for victory. 

Finally, at least until the rise of totalitarianism, ^vars seemed to be 
getting less important as an instrument in cgntrolling \vorld politics. 
AYith the increasing cost' of ■war in human life and economic ecjuipment, 
the nations became more reluctant to start wars and more given to reli- 
ance upon diplomacy and bluffing in promoting their policies and 
ambitions. 

The Development of the Military System, The origins of militarism 
go back to ancient history. The Assyrians used to conscript an army, 
mainly from fanners and herdsmen, for the w^ar season. Sparta first 
developed a thorougli-going military system, in wdiich all the adult male 
Spartans w^erc compelled -to be perpetually liable for military service. 
Sparta was veritably an armed camp. In the early Republic, the Romans 
conscripted their farmers. By the late Republic and during tlie imperial 


H. S. Bossard, ^‘tVar and the Family,” American Sock)Io(/icul Rcvicto, June, 
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period j Rome had a large standing army of about three soldiers' to each 
thousand of the population. From the decline of the Roman Empire to 
the rise of feudalism, there was no real military system. This faded out 
along with other ancient institutions. 

In the period of feudalism there was a permanent warrior class but 
no national standing army. The feudal lords and knights were sum- 
moned to war and then returned to their castles when it was over. At 
first the townsmen of the Middle Ages fought their own wars, but they 
soon hired mercenaries to fight their battles. 

The first standing army arose at the close of the Hundred Years War, 
when King Charles VII of France hired 'a small standing army to help 
demobilize the host of warriors at the end of the war. From the fifteenth 
century to the French Revolution, the royal standing army dominated 
tlje military scene. But the king did not usually assemble or control liis 
army directly. He contracted with private individuals, eliiefly the lesser 
nobility, to collect, train, and feed the arm^^ Very frequently, the latter 
was made up, in considerable part, of foreigners, mercenaries and vaga- 
bonds. The officers were drawn mainly from the nobility, and this preva- 
lence of a caste system among the officers lessened the efficiency of thu 
army. Later on, especially in Prussia, military schools were provided 
for officers and a more direct and rigorous state control wms established 
over the army. 

The next important development in the military system was the rise 
of a popular army and the introduction of conscription. The example of 
the American Revolutionary army, an army of embattled farmers and 
militia, entirely devoid of military caste, liad a considerable effect upon 
European military thought and practice. The marked success of the 
armies of Frederick the Great also led to serious criticism of mercenary 
armies led by incompetent noblemen. 

As early as 1770, the Count de Guibert, in his General Essay on Tactics^ 
emphasized the virtues of a popular army, raised from the citizens, and 
imbued with a spirit of patriotism. In February, 1790, a law was passed 
by the French revolutionists directing the technical training of officers and 
their promotion according to a system of merit. In February and 
August, 1793, conscription w’-as ordered, to provide a strong national arm^ 
and repel the invasion of France by the reactionary powers. The old 
noble officers were thrown out and revolutionary generals were installed. 
The result was the first national army on a mass scale : 

^ Given mass armies inspired to frenzy by the passions and ideas of the Revolu- 
tion, warfare took on novel aspects. Within and around the regular troops of 
the old style were large numbers of men, more individualized and more ruthless 
in combat than any soldiers of a standing army, drilled and commanded by noble 
officers accustomed to the conceptions and customs of feudal honor. Recruiting 
under the February Law brought 180,000; the levee en masse some 250,000 men. 
By January 1, 1794, some 770,000 men belonged to the diverse armies and 
500,000 of them stood along the exterior front 
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Napoleon improved iiid extended this system of national armies. ' He 
developed the notion of the ^%tal %var/^ as the business of the. whole 
people. Mr, Hoffman Nickerson,, in his essay on ^^Democracy and Mass 
Massacre^^ and his more recent book, The Armed has shown the 

great significance of this change. The losses of life in the French Revo- 
lutionary and the Napoleonic wars vastly exceeded those of any earlier 
war. Only 5,000 men had been killed in 1704, the year of the Battle of 
Blenheim. With so many men at his disposal, Napoleon was prodigal 
of men in battle. He lost about 40,000 men in the Battle of Borodino 
in 1812. This waste of manpower was one reason for his ultimate defeat. 
Finally, disease in these mass armies, without scientific provision for 
sanitation and medical treatment, killed even more than gunfire. There 
is no doubt that consc'iption and the national army enormously increased 
the deadliness and ferocity of war. Another effect of conscription was 
to make armies revolutionary and devoted to extending the new system 
of society by force of arms. This fact was not realized by American 
conservatives, when they so enthusiastically recommended peacetime 
conscription for tlie United States in 1940. 

Conscription and universal military service, even in peace time, are 
frequently confused. We may conscript a large number of persons for 
a given wui.r, but have no system of universal military service, in which 
all the able-bodied male population have to submit to military training 
for one or more years, in peace time as well as war. Soldiers conscripted 
lor a war may be allowed to return home as soon as tlie war is over. It 
was Prussia which introduced universal military service in modern times. 
After Napoleon had conquered the Prussians at Jena, in 1806, he ordered 
the Prussian army reduced to 42,000 men. But the Prussians got around 
his restrictions by subterfuge. They trained 42,000 men, then returned 
them to private life and trained another 42,000, thus building up a large 
well-trained army. Scliarnhorst, Boyen, and other Prussian military 
reformers recommended drawing all able-bodied Prussians into army 
ser\dce. Preliminary laws were passed in 1812-1813 and finally, in 
September, 1814, universal military service was established. It was 
extended to the German Empire after 1870. 

After the Franco-Prussian IlAr, the Third French Republic succumbed 
to the s^^stem of universal military service and created a national mass 
army wdth the law of 1872. Since France had a smaller population tlian 
Germany, but wushed to have just as strong an army, she had to have a 
larger proportion of her population under arms. The majority of otlier 
Continental states had eitlier established a system of universal military 
service before the Franco-Prussian War or followed in the wake of 
France after 1872. Great Britain held out against conscription until the 
first World War. During this conflict all the major powers involved, 
including the United States, resorted to conscription. 

ty Originally published in The American Mercury, and repi’inted as cliup. vii of 
his Cfui IVe Limit 
Putnam, 1940. 
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In the 1930^8 the Nazis, in Germany, set up a military system inore 
thoroughgoing and efficient than anything ever envisaged by Scharnhorst, 
Bismarck, Moltke, or the Kaiser. They not only provided for universal 
service but essentially conscripted the whole civilian population in “total 
war’’ preparations: 

Both Fascism and Communism, depending more than democracies for their 
daily existence on their armies, attempt a greater penetration of their peoples 
by military ideas ; the masses are organized in a quasi-military way in uniformed 
formations under leaders whom the rank and hie recognize as permanent, not 
merely temporary, superiors. Military metaphors abound in directions and 
exhortations, such as ^‘victories on the harvest front,” the ‘‘butter battle,” the 
“March on Rome.” But there is some dilference in aim between them: the 
Bolshevist state indeed offers the theoretical promise that the military bondage 
of the present is only a transition period on the way to a millennium in which 
all force will be ended; it does not exalt military exertion and expenditure as 
good in themselves. By contrast, the militarisra of the Third Reich is expected 
even theoretically to endure one or two thousand years, for it is the essence of 
that Empire; there, as Sieburg says, “the population sees in the carrier of arms 
a symbol of itself.” 

Another interesting aspect of totalitarian militarism is that, like the 
military situation in the French Revolution, the conscript mass armies 
have once again become revolutionary armies, spreading revolution by 
military force. They will spread revolution, even though they may be 
defeated, just as Napoleon’s armies promoted the rise of nationalism and 
other revolutionary changes in the countries which he overran. 

The Underlying Causes of War in 
Contemporary Society 

Biological Causes of War, There can be no hope of ending war unless 
we thoroughly understand the complex forces which lead mankind to 
continue this savage and archaic method of handling the relations among 
states. War can be disposed of only through an understanding of, and a 
consistent attack upon, those material conditions and those attitudes 
of mind which make them possible in contemporary society. Any limited 
conception of the causes of war or any tendency to overemphasize one 
set of causes must be guarded against: 

The motives which have led to aggression by human populations are too 
numerous to mention. Leaders have sought \vealth, revenge, prestige, dynastic 
expansion, the deflation of internal revolt, adventure and the propaganda of 
religions; and the makses have supported them with the expectation of adven- 
ture, plunder, sadistic orgies, relief from boredom, better lands, higher, w^ages, 
lo\vilty to the leader, religious ezithiisiasm, feminine approval.^^’ 

The biological causes of war include those that represent biological 
realities and those which rest upon a mistaken application of biological 
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and })soudo-bi()logical principles to social processes. The most important 
potential biological cause of war is that tendency of the human s])ecies 
to incrense more rapidly than the means of subsistence, a fact percei\'ed 
by Majihus more than a century ago. This tendency makes it necessary 
for tlie surplus population to look elsewhere for new homes. Tlicu’c was, 
however, down to the first World War, a large amount of relatively un- 
occupied si)ace, to wliich the surplus populations of the more congested 
districts of the world might freely migrate. Hence there was no direct 
biological cause of v;ar inherent in population increases down to 1914. 

Yet population pressure was a contributing cause in producing the 
world catastrophe of 1914, because that popular biological doctrine had 
become inseparably linked with a dangerous political dogma. It w^as 
commonly believed to be disastrous both to the motlicr country and to 
the emigrants for any large number of people to take up residence under 
tlic political authority of another countiy. It was .held that migrating 
citizens should retain their citizenship and carry the glories of their native 
land overseas. 

Such an aspiration was possible only in conjunction with tlic develop- 
ment of colonies. While much of the earth’s surface was still available 
for occupation by individuals, relativel^^ little remained open for the 
colonial dominion of any state at the close of the nineteenth century. 
England, Russia, France and Holland had appropriated the larger portion 
of the earth’s surface not already under the dominion of independent 
sovereign states. 

The desire to obtain colonies for population outlet, particularly on the 
part of Germany, Italy, and Japan, and the hard fact that potential 
colonial areas were constantly diminishing, precipitated many of the 
international crises wliich constituted the diplomatic background of the 
wars between 1900 and 1920* Had not the patriotic and colonial 
psychosis existed, however, the population increases would not have been 
an important factor in producing international problems and promoting 
war. 

Though population increase may not, in the past, have constituted a 
vital cause of conflict, it may be an important cause of war in the future. 
There are actually some areas which are now becoming overpopulated, 
when taken in conjunction with their limited resources or technological 
lag. Writers like W. S. Thompson have refeiTcd to these areas as 
‘klanger spots in world population.” It has been held that the recent 
tendency for the rate of population growth to sknv down in western 
countries removes this cause of war and W’ar sentiment. This ismot true, 
so long as the population is growing rapidly elsewhere and pressing on 
tiie means of subsistence, and so long as western states liave colonial, 
imperialistic, and diplomatic interests in eastern regions which are directly 
affected by rapid population growth. Only a universal slowing down 
would remove tliis biological impulse to war. 

Anotlier important biological fact in the war pattern is that man has 
developed to his present state of ascendancy in part by operating as a 
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fighting animal .War and physical struggles have unquestionably played 
an important role in the biological history of man^ and have left their 
impress upon him in his instinctive tendencies, physiological processes, 
and traditional values: 

Men like war. They often fight for the love of excitement or the mere Inst 
of fighting. While it is true, as someone has said, that anyone will fight when 
he is mad enough, it is also a fact that men will fight wdien they are not aroused, 
]:)ut just for the fun of it. War offers diversion and relief from eivnui. It pro- 
vides a mode of escape from the monotony of a dull existence. Primitive life 
seems to affoivl scanty amusements and means of recreation; the savage is so 
engrossed in a severe struggle for existence that his life leaves little room for 
diversion. Hence men like to fight. The most exciting things the}^ know are 
hunting, herding, and w-arfare. These are the occupations they enjoy, and their 
pursuit, affords a considerable measure of satisfaction and pleasure. 

War also furnishes a ready means of bringing distinction to one's self, for the 
military Aurtues have ever been honored and extolled. The women, as we have 
seen, prefer men wdio have given proof of their prowess, they receive the returning 
warrior with songs of praise, they feast him and. crowd aToimd to listen to his 
exploits. All this appeals to man's vanity and gives him additional motives for 
fight ingd’^^ 

It would be nonsense to contend, as some liave done, that man is pre- 
eminently a fighting animal, but it is equally absurd to maintain that he 
is wholly pacific and characterized chiefly by a S’weet-tempered spirit of 
brotherly love. The sane procedure for the friends of peace is to provide 
an educational system w-hich will promote the pacific and cooperative 
tendencies of man and sublimate or divert his warlike proclivities. Any 
scheme for peace wduch ignores the inherent human capacity for blind 
rage toward citizens of other states is likely to be wu’ecked. This fact 
was well driven home by the example of the international Socialists of 
the various European countries who, before the first World War, had 
sworn to an eternal brotherhood based on the international solidarity 
of the working classes, but wdio rallied to the standards of their several 
fatlierlands in the summer of 1914 with a gusto wdiich, in many cases, 
exceeded that evidenced by the monarchists and capitalists. It wms also 
demonstrated amply by the American liberals and radicals, who had been 
the backbone of the peace movement from 1920 to 1939, They took the 
lead in stirring up w^ar sentiment in the United States from 1939 to 1942. 

Among the erroneous dogmas about w^ar is the doctrine that war, in 
human society, is the social analogue of the biological struggle for exist- 
ence in the realm of organic evolution. This is the doctrine "which is 
sometimes knowm as “social Darwinism." It is incorrect to hold Darwin 
responsible for any such dogma, as he frankly admitted that he did not 
know how' far the processes of biological evolution could be applied in 
explaining the problems of social development. But a number of biolo- 
gists and sociologists have w^armly espoused the view that the chief factor 
in social and cultural progress has been the wars between human groups, 
from the days of tribal society to the world wars of the present age. 

^«]M. 11. Davie, The Evolution of TTar, Yale University Press, 1929, p. 147. 
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The fallacies underlying this view have been relentlessly exposed In' 
such writers as Jacques NovicoWj G. M, Nicolai, and 1"). S. Jordan. In 
the first place, the theory is not valid in a strictly biological sense, since 
the active struggle^for existence in the biological world is rarely a battle 
within the same species. The selective process that goes on within any 
single species is normally one 'which leads the weaker members of the 
species to succumb more quickly than their more vigorous associates in 
the Joint struggle for food and protection. In fact, the human animal 
is almost the only animal that preys upon his own species. This he has 
come to do, not because of any inherent biological necessity, but primarily 
because of pen’-erted mental attitudes and cultural traditions, which have 
made him look upon w^ar as the onh^ honorable method of solving some 
of his problems. 

War has provided a sort of institutional cannibalism, which, in liigher 
cultures, has been substituted for the bald physical cannibalism of 
savages. But the slaughter in modern warfare is far more revolting and 
indefensible than primitive cannibalism. Savages killed sparingly and 
made good use of those whom they killed. INIodern warfare is far more 
purposeless, imbecilic, and wasteful than primitive cannibalism. Indeed, 
cannibals have contempt for our “civilizeT’ w^ars. An old cannibal chief 
in New Guinea once observed to the eminent anthropologist, Bronislaw 
j\Ialinowski: ^^You tell me that thousands of people are killed in one day 
and left rotting and uneaten on the fields. We ne^'cr did such a dastardly 
thing to our enemies. We ate them honorably, and thus satisfied our 
liimger, and then paid our respects to their souls. 

Even if the theory of nature ^fi'cd in tooth and claw” were valid in a 
biological sense, it would not by any means follow that this doctrine is 
sociologically sound. Biological processes are not usually directly trans- 
ferable to the social realm, but must be modified in the light of the 
widely different factors and situations which distinguish society from 
the biological organism. 

Hence, while w^ar in primitive society may have been an integrating 
and disciplinary factor making possible the origins of orderly political 
society, w^ar at the present time is both an institutional anachronism and 
an immitigated menace to culture and social welfare. In our day, an 
efficient technology and the mechanization of warfare have made war a 
test of technical genius and capacity for organization rather than of 
biological superiority. As Nicolai and Jordan ha^'e shown, war is toda}” 
biologically counter-selective, the better physical types being drained off 
and decimated as ^‘cannon-fodder,” while the task of future procreation is 
passed on to the inferior types which remain safely preserved at home. 
Added to this are the biological ravages of disease, suffering, starvation, 
and mutilation which war inevitabty brings in its train. 

x4mong tlie socio-biologieal causes of war are the 'carious race dogmas 
which have prevailed in the last half-century or so. For a long time, we 
labored under the menace of the ^Svhite man^s burden” doctrine, namely, 
that tlie white races are superior and must bring the blessings of higher 
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civilization to the inferior races, by force if necessary. This dogma 
lent support to imperialism and -imperialistic wars and to the slaughter 
of natives not capable of grasping and voluntarily accepting the higher 
logic of the w’hite man’s burden. More recently, especially in Nazi 
Germany, the notion of the superiority of the so-called ^ Aryan” branch 
of the white race has been growing in popularity. This has been made 
a foundation of Nazi anti-Semitism and of plans for conquering and 
ruling “non- Ary an” peoples. But the father of this doctrine was Joseph 
Arthur cle Gobineau, a Frenchman; Hitler derived his social notions 
mainly from Houston Stewart Chamberlain, a Scotchman; Madison 
Grant popularized such dogmas in the United States nearly twenty years 
before Hitler came to power in Germany; and Grant’s aberrations re- 
ceived the pontifical blessings of the eminent American naturalist, Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. 

The exponents of world peace must recognize both the realities and the 
fallacies in these biological factors involved in war. A fallacious dogma 
may be quite as potent in causing war as a biological reality. Education 
must be designed to eliminate, so far as possible, both the actually biolog- 
ical and the pseudo-biological causes of conflict. 

Psychological Causes of Wa7\ The second main type of funda- 
mental causes of war, as we shall classify them here, is the psychological 
One psycho-cultural cause of war closely related to social Darwinism is 
the “cult of war,” which represents military and naval achievement as 
the most noble activity to which a people may devote itself, and elevates 
the military classes to a position of social ascendancy. It is lield that 
war brings forth the noblest and most unselfish of human sentiments, as 
well as tlie most heroic manifestations of devotion to the group. Those 
who have done the most to bring glorious victories in time of war are 
looked upon as the great heroes in the country’s past. 

Inseparably related to this war cult is pride in territorial aggression. 
It emerges in what has been called the “mapitis ps 3 ^chosis,” Maps of the 
national states and of the world are so drawn as to indicate in impressive 
coloration territory wrested from neighboring or enemy states. 

The main propaganda technique exploited b\^ exponents of the war cult 
in securing popular support is the alarmist “bogey,” and the allegation, 
wdiether well-founded or not, that ^ve must “prepare” against supposed 
threats of aggression. This was a basic apologj^ for the great armaments 
of the decade before the first World War, which were alleged to be merely 
preparations for peace. But Professor W. G. Sumner coiTcctty prophe- 
sied that they would inevitably lead to war. Yet the illusion was used 
just as effectively in the propaganda that led to the second World War, 

Since readers are familiar enough with the first World War, it will not 
be necessary to refute the fundamental contentions of the exponents of 
the war cult. War, instead of promoting the noblest of our emotions, 
evokes, for the most part, the most base and brutal traits in human 
behavior. Lust, cruelty, pillage, corruption, profiteering, and intolerance 
are among the attitudes invariably, generated b}" military activity. As 
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Elmer Davis lias done well to point out, the first World War struck a blow 
at western civilization from which we may never recover : 

Spiritually and morally, civilization collapsed on August 1, 1914 — the civiliza- 
tion in wliicli people now middle-aged grew up, a culture which with all its siiort- 
comings did give more satisfaction to more people than any other yet evolved, 
young people cannot realize how the world has been coarsened and. barbarized 
since 1914; they may feel the loss of the security into which their parents were 
born biit they cannot appreciate how much else has been lost ; even we who once 
had it cannot recall it now without an effort. But the collapse of a great cul- 
ture is a long process; it took the Roman world four or five centuries to hit 
bottom. Since 1914 we have slipped back as far perhaps as the Romans slipped 
between the Antonine age and the days of Alexander Severus.’^ 

Yet, fallacious as the theory of the war cult may be, it is still power- 
ful and constitutes one of the chief obstacles to any sane discussion of 
war or much practical achievement in the cause of peace. There is no 
intention in this book to criticize or disparage existing military and 
naval establishments which are essential to national protection while ihv. 
war system continues. We are merely attacking the philosophy which 
defends and perpetuates the war system and renders armies ami navic's 
necessary. At the same time, military and naval authorities I'.ave no 
..‘guimate right to interfere unduly in the affairs of the civil govern- 
meiit or to dominate educational policy. 

Akin to the cult of war is the sentiment whieh is usually christened 
•'patriotism.” In discussing this matter we irnist distinguish between 
two altogether different concepts. One is that noble ideal of devotion to 
the social community, wdiich was first extensively developed by the an- 
cient Greek philosophers and expounded more thoroughly the modern 
German and Elnglish Idealists, This is, perhaps, the highest of human 
socio-psycliological achieveny}nts and is one of the things which most 
distinctly separates us from the animal kingdom. 

On tlie other hand, vre have that quasi-savage sentiment of group 
aggression and selfisliness, known as “Hundred-Pereentism.” This is a 
projection into modern civilization of the psychology of the animal 
liimting-paek and the savagery of primitive tribesmen. It is certainly 
one of the lowest, most brutal, and most dangerous of psychic attitudes 
and behavior patterns. The scientific and industrial revolutions have 
given it a technological basis for nation-wide expression and made it a 
world menace. 

Down to tlie outset of the nineteenth century tlmre could be little 
national patriotism, because the majority of mankind knew little beyond 
the neighborhood or local group. Suddenly, the telephone, the telegra}fi:i, 
the cable, the railroad, the printing press, the cheap daily newspaper, free 
city and rural delivery of mail, the movies, and the radio spread neighbor- 
hood super sti tut ion, narrow-miAdedness, provincialism, and savagery 


Elmer Davis, “We Lose the Next War/" Harper^ b Magazine, Marchj 1938, p. 342 
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throughout the entire limits of a great national state.^® Thus we may 
all simultaneously pick up our morning papers at the breakfast table and 
have our group pride inflated by the record of the doings of the American 
marines in Australia or Eritrea, or have our passions aroused by an 
alleged insult to our national honor in Persia or Timbuktu. The citizens 
of an entire state may no^v be stirred as rapidly and completely by the 
press, radio, and newsreels as a neighborhood was a century ago by a visit 
of a messenger from the battle-front. The potentialities of the movies 
and the radio in the service of patriotic fanaticism almost transcend imagi- 
nation. Until we are able to deflate and suppress a narrow patriotism 

and to substitute for it the constructive sentiment of civic pride and 

international good-will, there can be little hope of developing those 
cooperative attitudes and agencies upon which the program of world 
peace depends. 

A powerful stimulant to savage patriotism has been national history 
and literature. In the first place, our histories have been filled primarily 
with records of battles and the doings of military and naval heroes. A 
country's importance and prestige have been held to depend primarily 
upon its 'warlike achievements. The activities of scientists, inventors, 
or artists, who have been the real architects of civilization, receive scant 
notice. Hence it is not surprising that, as children, we' develop the 

opinion that -war is the most significant and important of all human 

activities. 

Even worse, the record of wars and diplomatic intrigvies, has been '■ 
notoriously distorted in school textbooks. The country of the WTiter is 
usually represented as having been invariably right in all instances of 
international dispute, and all wars are represented as gloriously fought 
defensive conflicts. In this w'ay, fear, hatred, and intolerance of neigh- 
boring states are generated in the minds of school children, to be continued 
later through the biased and prejudiced presentation of international 
news in the press and on the air and screen. Little training is afforded in 
the development of a judicious and reflective consideration of interna- 
tional issues, though a few textbook writers have, of late, attempted to 
improve both the subject-hiatter and the tone of our school textbooks. 
Their salutary efforts have, however, been savagely attacked by innum- 
erable patriotic and hyphenated societies which endeavor to stir up 
international hatreds and prejudices. Such attention as is given to the 
questions of national culture in many textbooks is usually clevoted to a 
demonstration of the superiority of the culture of the author^s country 
to that of any adjoining political group. 

In recent years, writers have called our attention to the dangers in the 
super-patriotic teachings in the history textbooks in the United States. 
But, as J. F. Scott has amply demonstrated, the school textbooks in most 
European states have been far more chauvinistic and bigoted than the 
worst of the school texts in this country even a generation ago. When 


i^See above, pp. 219-221. 
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the minds of children are thus poisoned with suspicion, fear, arrogance, 
bigotry, and intolerance, there is little hope that they will develop a sense 
of calmness and justice in their scrutiny of international affairs. The 
foregoing psychological causes of war are regarded by the author as of 
transcendent importance, because all other factors — biological, social, 
economic, or political — become active only through their psychological 
expression. 

In practice, nearly all the psychological causes of war emerge in direct 
relation to, or as some mode of manifestation of, nationalism^'’ There- 
fore, nationalism is, unquestionably, one of the most dangerous menaces 
to world peace, and the attacks upon nationalism by Carlton J. H. Hayes 
and others is a most promising way to undermine the war system. We 
do not ignore or minimize the economic factors underlying international 
rivalry and war, but w’e do contend that contemporary economic processes 
produce or threaten war, in part, because the}^ are interwoven with tlie 
“nationalism^^ complex. 

Finally, one of the most dangerous and stubborn psychological causes 
of war is the semi-fatalistic assumption that war is ^hnevitable,’^ and that 
it must be resorted to frequently, as a means of solving both domestic 
and international problems. This attitude is well-expressed in Colonel 
Robert Stockton’s big book, Inevitable TTar,-^ and more learnedly and 
moderately in Hoffman Nickerson’s Can We Limit War? So long as 
mankind goes on assuming that war is inevitable, it surely will be such. 

Sociological Causes of War, Qi the alleged sociological causes of war, 
the most important rests upon the tendency of groups to develop conflict- 
ing interests and to struggle for their realization, by physical force if 
necessary. It is alleged that this inevitable conflict of interests can 
scarcely be eliminated by any degree of social progress. 

Gustav Ratzenhofer, A. W. Small, A. F. Bentley, and others liave 
convincingly shown that the struggle of conflicting interest-groups is 
even more prominent wdthin each state than between different states. 
Yet this struggle of groups within the state does not take the form of 
physical conflict, but rather tends toward adjustment, and compromise. 
If we developed the same degree of legal control in world society that 
prevails within the boundaries of each state, there would no longer be 
any need for national groups to resort to war to obtain their legitimate 
desires. The constructive forms of social conflict must become economic, 
cultural, and intellectual. This sort of competition may prove a stimulant 
to progress, but physical combat will inevitablj^ throw mankind back 
coward primitive barbarism and misery. 

Econojiiic Causes of War. .The Industrial Revolution produced an 
enormous increase in the volume of commodities available for sale. Tlie 
older home markets proved inadequate for the increasing flood of goods. 


above, pp. 219 ff, 
Perth, 1932. 

Stokes, 1934. 
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It seemed necessary to find new markets overseas. In part, these markets 
might he discovered among highly civilized peoples in distant lands, but 
the industrialized countries also endeavored to develop or exploit colonics 
as potential customers for goods manufactured in the mother country. 

Next to the quest for markets, probably the most dynamic incentive 
to imperialism, particularly in the last generation, has been the stniggie 
for control over the sources of raw materials. The zeal exhibited in the 
effort to get command of oil and rubber supplies was but the most con- 
spicuous contemporary manifestation of this struggle. As a result, most 
of the areas which were not already under the dominion of independent 
modern states by 1870 have been parceled out among the British, French, 
Russians, Dutch, and Americans. This revived scramble for overseas 
territory was one of the most potent causes of international disputes in 
the fifty years before 1914. 

The Industrial Revolution, in due time, created an extensive supply 
of surplus capital that sought investment in overseas dominions. This, 
in itself, was legitimate enough. But the investors demanded special pro- 
tection and unique rights, independent of the laws and customs of the 
country in which the investments were made. Extra-territorial rights 
were established, which made the resident investors and their agents 
free from the laws and courts of the exploited country. Each imperial- 
istic state, in administering its laws abroad, is, naturally, biased in favor 
of its own nationals. 

In many cases, when the exploited state was weak enough in a political 
or military sense to facilitate such oppression, foreign investors have 
even induced their home governments to impose severe economic handi- 
caps upon the country undergoing economic penetration. A notorious 
example of such procedure was the limitation of the customs duties which 
might be imposed on imports by the Chinese government. Chinese mer- 
chants, shipping goods into foreign countries, w^ere compelled to pay the 
often extortionately high customs duties imposed on Chinese exports, 
while the Chinese were themselves limited to notoriously low customs 
rates on goods shipped into China. The Boxer Rebellion of 1900 and 
other uprisings in China were ‘very largely caused by the oppressive 
activities of foreign investors, supported by the armed forces of their 
home governments. 

Even more serious has been the psychic intimidation and the military 
or naval occupation of w^eaker states at the behest of investors. A man 
who invests capital in some weak state may believe that his interests are 
not adequately protected by the laws and institutions of the state in 
wdiich he is carrying on business, or he may find it difficult to collect his 
debts in that country. He then hastens to the State Department or 
Foreign Office of his home government and demands that his economic 
and financial interests be protected by the army or marines of the mother 
country. This procedure is a direct repudiation of the long established 
practice in regard to domestic debts within any state. An investor at 
home would never for a moment dream of requesting so preposterous 
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a thing as the use of the standing army to enable him to collect a debt. 
The forceful occupation of weaker or dependent states in order to protect 
investments or to collect the debts due to private citizens has produced 
a large number of irritating and oppressive incidents in modern interna- 
tional relations. Perhaps the most notorious have been our own relations 
with various weak Latin-x^merican countries, where our foreign policy 
has been extensive^ dictated by the interests of our investors. But our 
behavior is only a representative illustration of a nearly universal practice 
on the part of the more powerful states of the modern world and their 
financial moguls. . ■ ^ 

The economic causes of w^ar will never be eliminated so long as the 
archaic principle of the protective tariff remains an unabated nuisance. 
In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries there was a steady 
movement toward free trade, Mt the rise of modern industrialism, na- 
tionalism, and imperialism produced a strong reaction after 1870 in 
favor of economic nationalism. However, even the most extreme ex- 
ponents of the protective tariff then contended that it was desirable only 
when it might help a developing industrial state to establish itself in a 
condition of relative economic equality wuth more advanced states. x\s 
Friedrich List himself admitted, there is no valid justification for pro- 
tective tariffs among w^ell-developed industrial states. Yet modern poli- 
ticians and special economic interests have secured a nearly universal 
adoption of the protective tariff system, which is nothing less than a form 
of economic \varfare. Particularly has this been true of the discrimi- 
natory tariff arrangements wdiich were common in Europe before the first 
World War and wdiich, in most cases, were continued in an even more 
irritating form after that conflict officially terminated. The effort of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull to negotiate for agreements providing 
for a mutual lowering of tariff rates has been highly commendable. But, 
so far, it is a mere idealistic bubble on the surface of the vast ocean of 
protectionism. 

The basest of all the economic causes of w^ar are those related to the 
propaganda of munitions manufacturers — ^the ^^merchants of death.^' 
Such organizations subsidize militaristic propaganda, support patriotic 
societies, and contribute enthusiastically to the maintenance of speakers 
and periodicals that are devoted to keeping the military cult forcefully 
before the x)eople. It has not been uncommon for munitions inanufac- 
Uirca's to bribe foreign newspapers to print highly alarmist news in order 
to stir up fear in their own country. This makes possible a larger appro- 
priation for armament and munitions and thus increases government 
orders. 

Then there are the economic vultures who sec in war an opportunity 
for unique pecuniary profit, and are willing to urge a policy wliich leads 
to enormous loss of life and an increase of general misery. Sueli persons 
were particailarly active in urging the United States to enter the first 
World War and in demanding the continuance of the War until the Allied 
troops stood in Berlin. A generation later they enthusiastically sup- 
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ported the program for a great armament and urged our entry into the 
second World War long before the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

It has long been apparent to intelligent economists that modern 
methods of communication and transportation have tended to make the 
world ever more an economic unit, characterized by interdependence and 
a necessity for cooperation. But the archaic economic practices and 
dogmas and the bellicose attitudes which have come down from an earlier 
era prevent us from thinking and acting sanely in the field of world 
economic relations. 

Further, as Norman Angell warned before the first World War and fully 
proved upon the basis of its results, a great war can no longer be a profit- 
able one, even for the victors. The main hope for the mitigation of the 
economic forces making for war is, on the one hand, the development 
of an educational program designed to reveal the menace of economic 
imperialism and the high protective tariff system and, on the other hand, 
the gradual recognition on the part of the more intelligent and farsighted 
bankers and businessmen that the old system is wrong-headed in its 
notions and must be modified, if ultimate disaster is to be averted. 

Economic maladjustment, poverty, misery and personal insecurity 
contribute in various ways to the danger of war. These conditions en- 
courage discontent, rioting, and. threats of rebellion. Rulers are prone 
to resort to war to distract attention from domestic discontent and to 
galvanize the populace in patriotic support of a foreign war. Further, 
a sense of insecurity, oppression, and desperation makes the under- 
privileged willing to accept or gamble on the outcome of a war. They 
reason that nothing could be worse than the present, while a war may 
bring better times at its end. While it lasts, it provides excitement and 
some kind of living. Hence, wars are likely to be most frequent when a 
socio-economic system is disintegrating and misery is most rampant. 
This cause of war also suggests that the elimination of war is intimately 
linked up with the provision of social and economic 'justice. 

Political Causes of War, Among the most important of the political 
causes of war is the modern nationaFstate system, the psychological 
results of which were mentioned above in connection with the military 
cult and conventional patriotism. Largely as a result of the rise of 
modern capitalism and the Protestant Reformation, the benign medieval 
ecclesiastical dream of a great international organization, uniting most 
of Europe, was replaced by the actuality of the modern national state. 
The national state was first thoroughly legalized in European public law 
in the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. The sovereign independence of 
nationalities, in a political sense, was at first confined primarily to the 
greater European states. The aspiration to attain independence soon 
spread to the lesser peoples, and the nineteenth century was, in part, 
taken up with their struggles for emancipation. 

Because subject nationalities were frequently oppressed by the greater 
states, political independence became regarded by these oppressed peoples 
as necessary for the expression of the purely cultural fact of nationality. 
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The acceptance of this view promoted the creation of a large number of 
small national states, which constitute just so much greater invitation to 
war, unless brought wuthin some world organization or some European 
federation. The Treaty of Versailles carried to the logical extreme this 
recognition of political nationalism — ^'international anarchy’’ — without 
safeguai'ding the process by creating a strong international organization. 
It is possible that nationalism may be adjusted to world organization, 
but it must be a nationalism more temperate and conciliatory than that 
which, motivated and conditioned European psycliology in the century 
before the first World War and headed us toward the present conflict. 

Xe:xt to its psychological expression in fanatical patriotism, the chief 
reason why the national state has menaced peace and world order is the 
fact that nationalism has been linked up with the conception of absolute 
political sovereignty.-- This was a notion derived vaguely from Roman 
law,-'" but primarity developed by political philosopliers from Bodin in 
the sixteenth century, through Hobbes, Blackstone, Bentham, and Austin 
to J. W. Burgess in our own day. In the words of Burgess, it means the 
^'original, absolute, unlimited, universal power of the state over the 
individual subject and all associations of subjects.” Such a political con- 
cept, held to be the bulwark of the modern political order, has naturally 
proved a nasty theoretical stumbling-block to any movement for world 
organization. It has been maintained that any sueli plan would involve 
some sacrifice of sovereignty and independence, and would, therefore, 
pull down ^the whole edifice of modern political society in its wake. 
Added to this metaphysical fetish has been the even more dubious notion 
of “national honor” — a phrase normally used to cover supposedly non- 
judicable topics and disputes. 

This view of absolute political sovereignty is a purely metaphysical 
fiction, the power of the state being, in both theory and practice, limited 
by every treaty and international arrangement, as well as by the social 
power exerted by various groups within the state. The concepts and 
practices of political pluralism are already severely challenging the 
theory of the omnipotent sovereign state.-'^ We may safely hold that 
there is nothing in sound political science of the present time which con- 
stitutes any obstacle to plans for an effective society of states. Yet the 
fetish of the absolutely sovereign state still persists, to give pathological 
sensitivity to many contemporary statesmen, when any program of 
world unity is brought up for discussion. 

The view that there are disputes which a state cannot submit to adjudi- 
cation without a lesion of “national honor” is as misleading as it is to 
contend that there are matters wdiich a private individual should not 
submit to the courts of law. The concept of “national honor” is not an 

--('7- P. W. Ward, Sovereignty: A Study of a Contemporary Notion, Routlodjiie, 
1928. 

See IM. P, Gilmore, Argument from Roman Law in Political Thought, 1200-1600, 
Howard University Press, 1941. 

See C. E. Merriarn and H. E. Barnes, History of Political Theories: Recent Times, 
Macmillan, 1924, diap. Hi. 
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asset to national dignity or world order, but an evidence of international 
lawlessness, comparable to duelling and lyncli-law within the state. 

From a more dynamic point of view, Quincy Wright finds that there 
are three main political causes of war: (1) an unjust or archaic legal 
system, which fails to promote or protect the basic social and economic 
interests within a state, thus giving rise to class or group resentment, and 
producing a ostate of opinion hostile to the given situation and eager to 
remedy it, b3^ war if necessary; (2) an unstable equilibrium among the 
states with a division of countries into ^fiiaves’’ and/fiiave-nots”; and (3) 
the lack of an adequate international organization to deal with conflicts 
legal rather than warlike methods. 

An excellent schematic outline of the causes of war has been presented 
by Carl V. Herron, It does not differ markedl}- from that of tlie fore- 
going discussion of the so-called war s^'Stem: 

EcOXOMiC 

1. The “profit motive’^ (munitions manufacturing, commercial discrimination, liigh 
tariffs, etc.) 

2. Unequal distribution of wealth, international envy and greed, natural or artificial 
disasters such as famines, etc. 

Political 

1. Imperialism 

2. Nationalism 

3. Dictatorship 

4. Tyranny 

.Religioits » 

1. Prejudice, intolerance, etc. 

2. Paganism 

Racial 

1. Prejudice 

2. Minority problems 

Social ^ . 

1. Anti-social acts or ideologies 

2. Treaty-breaking (or the imposition of unfair treaties) 

3. Over-population 

IXTELLBCTU.m 

1. Ignorance 

2. False propaganda * ' 

3. Mental slavery v 

4. The war cult. 

The foregoing discussion of the more obvious fundamental causes of 
war should siiow how broad any adequate program for securing world 
peace must be.-^ The pacifist has normally been a single-track reformer, 
putting his trust in some one panacea, such as disarmament, outlawry of 
war, international arbitration, international conferences, international 
discussion clubs, religious unity, leagues of nations, free trade, non- 
resistance, and so on. While every one interested in the cause of peace 


-"'See Quincy Wright, “The Causation and Control of War,” in American Bom- 
logical Review, August 1938, pp. 461-474, 
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should be allowed to affiliate himself with whatever branch of the general 
peace movement arouses his most enthusiastic support, he should under- 
stand that his particular scheme will be helpful only as a part of a larger 
whole. The more effectively w^e reduce the causes of war, the more likely 
is outlawTy or renunciation to succeed. 

The Impact of War upon Society and Culture 

The Axis powers have glorified war as a noble human enterprise. It 
is held to purify our minds, to buck up our moral fiber and resolution; to 
strengthen our bodies, to improve the quality of the race, and to bring 
economic benefits which far outweigh the costs of war. 

There is no denying the fact that war did bring certain important 
benefits to mankind in the early days of social evolution. War put an 
end to small primitive groups and was a powerful influence in creating 
great states, which could introduce order on a large scale and secure 
cooperative enterprise from extensive populations. 'No doubt war con- 
tributed a good deal to the improvement of social discipline in early 
liistoric society. In certain cases, war also paved the way for a greater 
degree of peace than normally prevailed. This is illustrated by the 
widespread peace brouglit to the realms wuthin the Persian and Roman 
empires. War also helped to put an end to feudalism and to create 
national states in early modern times, thus making possible more orderly 
existence and better protection of life and property. 

War has also done something to stimulate the growtli of science and 
invention, from the days of stone weapons to those of the modern air- 
bombers and submarines. Some examples are the Bessemer process of 
making steel, to find a cheaper metal for cannon and other firearms, the 
discovery of latent heat from boring out cannon, the origins of mass- 
production in Eli Whitney ^s use of standardized parts in the manufacture 
of muskets, the search for new alloys in recent times, and the progress 
in antisepsis and surgery stimulated by the urgency of wmr. But prob- 
ably all these contributions of war to scientific and technological progress 
have been far more than offset by the destruction which war has wrought 
through improved weapons. 

^Moreover, it may fairly be said that such benefits as war has brought 
to society, outside of science and invention, were made mainly in centuries 
prior to our own. Even then, it is probable that the advantages conferred 
by war were outweighed by the damage to life, property, and human 
happiness. War today is surely an almost unmitigated liability to con- 
ttnnporary civilization. If in the following pages we may present an 
almost unrelieved picture of the disasters accompanying war, it is only 
])eeause wc cannot discover any benefits which war brings to twentieth- 
century society and culture. 

War affects society in a profound and diversifie<l fashion. It shifts 
notably the relative prestige and power of leading social institutions. 
The state and the army arc elevated to a supreme position of reputation 
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and authority. Those institutions which are most important in peace 
time, such as the family, community, church, school, and property, are 
subordinated. Elevation of the state and the army to a position of 
supremacy carries with it the necessity of imreasoning obedience to the 
dictates of government. In extreme cases, the military establishment 
may actually take over and dominate the government. 

The institutions subordinated by war are also disrupted in various 
ways. The family is especially hard hit through the withdrawal of males 
into the army, the death of wage earners on the battlefiLeid, privation and 
poverty among those^ who remain at home, and an all too frequent de- 
moralization within the family. Prewar families are undermined or 
broken up, and a large number of unstable war marriages are contracted, 
which are often followed by divorce, desertion, and misery in the postwar 
period. 

The first World War demoralized the school system in a number of 
ways. Interest was diverted to Avar-time activities. Sceptical tend- 
encies were suppressed by war propaganda. Academic freedom was 
lost, teachers were taken into war service, and excessive expenditures for 
war purposes led to severe curtailment of appropriations for education. 

The church is also perverted and degraded by war. In the first World 
War, ministers of the gospel contributed their part to Avar propaganda 
and brought the sanction of Christ to blood-letting. Preachers who in- 
sisted on remaining true to their prcAA^ar conAuctions and continuing to 
advocate pacific and tolerant notions got into serious difficulties. War- 
mongering on the part of the church undermined its standing with 
thoughtful persons Avhen peace returned. There Avas a feeling that the 
church had forfeited its claim to respect and trust. 

Community attitudes and activities change notably during Avar. In- 
terest in education, relief, music, and other community projects declines, 
AA’hile various forms of Avar actiAuties absorb the community. It devotes 
itself to supporting the Red Cross, making bandages, promoting the sale 
of gOA'ernment bonds, and carrying on Avar propaganda. 

In peace time, property is the most sacred of all human institutions 
in capitalistic states. But war can even lessen the sanctity of property. 
In Avar time, the state controls industry much more thoroughly than in 
peace. The government determines the armament program and demands 
that industry shall conform to it, even to the extent of ceasing the 
production of peace-time commodities. Capital and labor may both be 
regimented- . The plants of stubborn employers are taken over, AA’lrile 
striking laborers may be threatened with prison terms. While it is rare 
that a AA^'ar produces outright confiscation of property, property rights 
and holdings may be threatened by crushing taxation, limitation of 
profits, and inflation. 

Wars produce a tremendous waste of natural resources and productive 
effort. The amount of the economic losses during the fi.rst World War, 
about 350 billion dollars, Avas enough to have furnished; (1) every 
family in England, France, Belgium^ Germany, Russia, the United States^ 
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Canada, and Australia with a $2,500 house on a $500 one-acre lot, with 
$1,000 worth of furniture; (2) a $5,000,000 library for every community 
of 200,000 inhabitants in these countries; (3) a $10,000,000 university 
for every such community; (4) a fund that at 5 per cent interest would 
yield enough to pay indefinitely, $1,000 a year to an army of 125,000 
teachers and 125,000 nurses, and (5) enough left over to buy every piece 
of property and all wealth in France and Belgium at a fair market price. 

Where the business classes are strong enough to maintain their control 
over the government, even in war time, we are likely to have orgies of 
profiteering at the expense of the government, the public, and the army, 
hlost of the great wmrs in the last century have produced war millionaires, 
and the first World War created thousands of them. 

Unfortunately, even the staggering initial cost of ar is only the start, 
l^ensions, w’ar-risk insurance, veterans^ bonuses, and other economic 
charges often far exceed the original cost of wm . We paid out much 
more in pensions to Civil War veterans and their dependents than the 
war cost us from 1861 to 1865. The same is proving true of the financial 
aftermath of the first World War, To June 30, 1941, the United States 
Veterans^ Administration had disbursed over 25 billion dollars. 

Another serious economic result of war is the industrial dislocation it 
produces. When wars are over, there is always great difficulty in shifting 
from war-time activities to peace-time production, and in transforming 
soldiers from a military to an industrial army. War may bring about 
a sweeping economic revolution, as in Russia during the first World War. 
ilost other countries in western Europe narrowly escaped a similar post- 
war revolution in 1918-1919; the revolution in Italy, in 1922, and in 
Germany, in 1933, may be attributed to the impact of the first World War. 

War conditions stimulate the major social evils. The moral break- 
down in w'ar time, the growth of a w^ar-time mora}ity, and the disruption 
of family relations increase the extent of prostitution and unconventional 
sex relations. Crime is increased as a result of the breakdown of normal 
social control, the disorganization of family life, the increase of poverty, 
and the demoralizing associations of war time. The loss of breadwinners 
and the rise in the price of the necessities increase human misery and 
swell the ranks of dependents. Their condition is rendered still more 
deplorable by the fact that relief agencies are crippled during war time, 
through the concentration of public interest and community expenditures 
upon war projects. Wars leave in their wake a great mass of miserable 
and maladjusted pei’sons who create new and challenging problems for 
social workers in the period of readjustment. 

During war time the army tends to develop a morality all its own. 
When sex relations within the family are disrupted, the soldiers substi- 
tute loose sexual relations with ^'charity girls’^ and prostitutes. Even 
normally virtuous girls frequently consort with soldiers, under the illusion 
that they arc, rendering a patriotic service to their country. The new 
laxity is often justified on the ground that it is contributing to the defeat 
of the enemy. But perhaps the intolerance, cruelty, and brutality of 
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war psychology and war conduct may be regarded as greater breaches 
of morality than sexual laxity. 

Perhaps the most disastrous effect of war on human society is the 
brutalization of the human race, as a result of ruthless massacres on 
the battlefield^ the starvation of 'women and children through blockades, 
the irresponsible lying involved in war propaganda, and so forth. The 
brutalizing effect of war has been impressively described by* Andre 
Maurois in an article on ^The Tragic Decline of the Humane Ideal” in 
the iVetc York. Times Magasine, June 19, 1938: 

These completely useless massacres [of Chinese civilians] shock us, but we feel 
powerless to stop them. We have dost not only our courage but our desire to 
act. The humane ideal, whose noble aims were generally respected before the 
World War, has declined during the last ten years to a condition of primitive? 
violence and cruelty. We are again becoming accustomed to the ferocity of 
which several centuries of civilization had seemecl to cure the human race; and this 
new barbarity is far more dangerous than that of the savages because it is armed 
by science. 

Picture a European couple who got married in 1913. In the present year, 
1938, they are celebrating their silver wedding. Compare the wmrld as it ap- 
peared to this couple at the time of their marriage with the tvorlcl that they now 
live in, and you will realize wdiat a terrifying decline has taken place. At nearly 
every point the forces of civilization seem to be sounding a retreat. In 1913, 
physical security for Europeans wms assured. The idea that a town could ])c 
half destroyed in a single night wuthout declaration of w^ar, that thousands of 
women and children could be killed by bombs, nuns massacred by rioters, non- 
belligerent ships torpedoed in the Mediterranean by pirates would have seemed 
mad. 

Civil and religious liberty, at least in western Europe, seemed to be safe from 
attack. In no civilized country at that time wmuld a man have been persecuted 
for his beliefs. Only his actions, if they w’-ere against the law", w"ouId have' 
exposed him to punishment. Betw^een country and country the movements of 
persons and goods w^ere free, trade wms regular and profitable and currencies 
maintained a more or less stable purchasing power. 

A man wdio had saved during his working life could be confident that he would 
be secure against poverty in his old. age; fathers took steps to safeguard the 
future of their children; in every class of society reasonable people made plans, 
looked forward to their realization and believed in man’s powTr over material 
things and events. At the same time, moral influences w^ere strong; even those 
who did not practice goodness and tolerance w^oiild not have dared to say in 
public that these virtues w"ere crimes; the growing w^ealth of society made social 
reforms fairly eas^’’; violence wms praised only by a few .fanatics and a few 
theorists. The peace of Europe protected a great civilization. . . . 

During the wmr of 1914, humanity once more seiw^^ed a gruesome apprenticeship 
to violence. The tiger which has tasted blood no longer hesitates to attack man; 
men w"ho have learned to kill no longer have the same respect for human life. To 
bombard an open towm would have been criminal lunacy in 1913, But to us, in 
1938, wdio have become familiar writh the idea through w’-ar itself and through 
photographs and films of w’-arfare, it has become no more than an 'hinnvoidable 
necessity.” 

Wars can bring about profound changes in the mentality of popula- 
tions, W^ar propaganda stirs up emotions and arouses passions, some- 
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times to such a degree that whole nations are turned into veritable inobSj 
so tlurt people become absorbed in war issues and are savagely intolerant 
even of slight deviations of opinion. In the first World Wai^ the most 
ruthless and conscienceless lying was indulged in by those wlio directed 
war propaganda ; and the censorship in war time prevented any counter- 
propaganda and eliminated any opportunity for truth to make itself felt. 
Many^ civil liberties are suspended in v/ar time and repressive laws are 
passedj often contrary to the most fundamental principles of the country 
in peace time. Conscientious objectors to war are often harshly dealt 
wuth and in some instances have been slain. 

War has disastrous effects on culture. The mind is distracted from 
literature^ music, and art and is directed to killing enemies and to sup^ 
porting the morale of tliose devoted to killing. Even such artistic effort 
as continues is primarily devoted to arousing and* sustaining hatred and 
to bolstering arm}’' morale. Matters in point liere are war music, war 
posters, wmr drama, movies and the like. The wmr pictures and posters 
of George Bellows in the first World War and of Thomas Hart Benton 
in the second World War are good examples of the exploitation of art in 
war time. Many cathedrals, libraries, and other great architectural mon- 
uments may be ruthlessly bombed and burned, and art museums may be 
destroyed or rifled. Scholarship tends to be debased. Even the ablest 
scholars may descend to lying and misrepresentation in war propaganda. 
Scholarly endeavor is devoted to the discovery of more efficient methods 
of destruction, such as laboratory research into the potentialities of ^^germ 
warfare” and the like. 

It is often contended that, whatever the disastrous effects of -war, at 
least it has a beneficial biological influence upon the human race; that 
it intensifies the struggle for existence and thus insures the survival of 
the fittest. Such a contention might have been true of the -wars among 
savages, where pliysical strength and bravery played a major role in the 
outcome of battle. Today, however, our mechanized wurr is no biological 
struggle; it is a conflict of technology and psychology. A battalion of 
dw^arfs, wdth armored tanks, could put to flight tens of thousands of 
brave giants armed only with rifles or cutlasses. In fact, ^var tends to 
reduce the physical quality of the population by drawing off the best 
types among the males of thd population, to be murdered in mass by our 
contemporary instruments for dealing out death. 

Wars also increase the frequency and deadliness of disease. The con- 
gregation of soldiers from various parts of the wmrld starts epidemics. 
Typhus is essentially a war epidemic. Some say the influenza epidemic 
of 1918 killed more persons than the Black Death of the late Middle Ages. 
Venereal disease and dysentery become more frequent in war time. In 
the first World War some 7 million days of service wx^re lost by American 
soldiers as a result of venereal disease. Some 339,000 soldiers, the equiv- 
alent of 23 divisions, were treated for venereal disease. The reduction 
of vitality, through impoverishment and through starvation due to block- 
ades and the like, tends to make disease more deadly. Many doctors are 
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drawn away for army service and medical care becomes inadequate for 
civilians. 

Mental disorders also become more numerous in war time. What was 
called “shell-shock’’ in the first World War is a mental disease caused by 
tense war-time conditions. Nearly a quarter of a million soldiers were 
discharged from the British army alone during the first World War be- 
cause of mental disease. Many of the shell-shocked and deranged 
soldiers failed to recover and became chronically insane. Thousands of 
such cases are segregated in veterans’ hospitals and other institutions for 
the mentally ill. 

Battlefield mortality and disease enormously increase the death rate. 
At the same time, the birth rate is usually lowered because the more 
vigorous males in the procreative ages are ■ taken away from home for 
long periods. Other males are wounded, maimed, and reduced in vitality. 
In northern and w^estern Europe, the birth rate dropped from 24.2 for the 
years 1911-1914 to 17.0 for the years 1915-1919, a falling off of about 
30 per cent. The effect is continued as the younger and more vigorous 
males are killed off. In the first World War, 72 per cent bf German 
military deaths and 55 per cent of the French w-ere of men under 30 
years of age. Malnutrition and poverty decrease the fertility of women 
and increase infant mortality. One of the reasons for the marked 
slowing-up of population growth after 1920 w’ as the impact of the first 
"World War upon population trends. 

War hastens social change and promotes social revolutions. Wars 
ended tribal society and hastened the decline of the Roman Empire. 
They ended Feudalism and set up the national state. They spread the 
principles of the French Revolution. They brought Communism to 
Russia and Fascism to Italy and Germany. The second World War 
may bring about the destruction of many of our modern institutions. 
While social change is not always to be deplored, it is certainly far better 
to have it brought about, if possible, by orderly and civilized reforms 
instead of the violence and hysteria of war time. Social change pro- 
duced by war is not only cruel and wasteful but it may also promote 
reaction and counter-revolutions that place in jeopardy whatever gains 
have been made. 

One of the wmrst results of W' ar is its effect upon peace. The state of 
mind produced by war makes it almost impossible to negotiate a just and 
constructive peace treaty at the war’s end. Hatreds are so intense that 
the victors are impelled to impose a vindictive peace upon the vanquished, 
producing resentment and a desire for revenge. In this way, the peace 
which follows one war becomes a cause of the next war. This w-as not- 
ably the casenvith the first World War, though Woodrow Wilson had 
sought to avoid any such result. While many other factors contributed 
to the coming of the second World War, no informed and fair-minded 
person can very well doubt that the fundamental cause of the second 
World War was the postwar treaties of 1919. Thus wars tend to breed 
wars, in endless succession and confusion. 
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Prelude to the Second World War 

The threat of war, which hung over the world between the two 
world wars, was by far the most ominous single aspect of the world- 
crisis. If peace could be preserved, there was some chance that we might 
bridge the gulf between machines and institutions and preserve civiliza- 
tion. But another devastating wmrlcl war intervened. 

The war threat of the last decade rested on many stubborn foundations. 
There was the old war system, compounded of nationalism, imperialism, 
secret diplomacy, and the like, which brought about the World War of 
1914. This system wms not modified in any important w-ay after 1919. 
Its spirit permeated the peace settlement at Paris and postwar diplomacy. 

The basis for a new wmr was laid by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 
Never wms a greater opportunity* presented to man to use generosity and 
statesmanship in the interest of permanent peace, and never w^as an 
opportimit}^ for good turned dowm more completely and ruthlessly. All 
the w^ar ideals of the Entente w^ere brazenly betrayed. The defeated 
nations were shamefully treated, both morally and materially. In the 
end, the handicaps placed by the victorious Allies upon the German 
Republic destroyed it. The resentment over the Versailles settlement 
encouraged the German people to rally to Hitler w-hen he promised to 
destroy the Versailles system— a promise which he kept, only to replace 
it by something wdiich soon appeared to be far worse for both Germany 
and the wmrld. 

We had been promised that the War would end great armaments, 
terminate secret diplomacy, curb nationalism, create a w^orld-state, 
outlaw W’'ar, and^make the world safe for democracy. 

The armament race after the first World War -svas more feverish and 
extensive than before 1914. In 1938, the wwld spent aboxit sevenfold 
more on armaments than in 1913, the last prewar year. In 1913 the 
armament expenditures w^ere about , $2 ,500, 000 ,000. By 1932 they stood 
at $4,000,000,000; in 1936, at $11,000,000,000; in 1938 at $17,000,000,000; 
and in 1939 at about $20,000,000,000. IBut the armament expenditures 
during the second World War made those of 1939 seem almost a disarm- 
ament budget. The United States, alone, appropriated $160 ,000 ,000 .OCX) 
betw’'een June, 1940, and Alarch, 1942. 

A number of conferences on 'disarmament, such as that in Washington 
in 1921-1922, tlie Geneva conference of 1927, the London conferences of 
1929-1930 and 1935-1936, and the Geneva conference of 1932-1934, all 
proved completely futile. As we just pointed out, the w^orld w'as in 1939 
spending nearly ten times as much on armaments as in 1913. Never 
before did the w'orld spend as much in getting ready for mass, murder. 

Ill the period after the first World War, much attention w^as devoted 
to the armament industries and to their propaganda against disarma- 
ment and w^orld peace. These industries included the manufacturers of 
poxeder, high explosives, bullets, shells cannon, rifles, and other materials, 
used directly in battle, and also shipbuilding firms, steel companies, and 
the like, that build war vessels and similar instruments of combat, 
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Public interest was aroused by the senatorial investigation of the 
activities of one W. B. Shearer at the Geneva Arms' Conference of 1927,-' 
It Avas revealed that Mr, Shearer had been engaged in propaganda for 
steel and shipbuilding interests that were pushing the ^“'big navy” cam- 
paign. He wrote articles and made, speeches in behalf of naval expan- 
sion, conducted a lobby at Geneva against disarmament and in support 
of a large American nav 3 ^, attemi^ted to manipulate American politics in 
favor of armament expansion, and organized a comprehensive campaign 
of propaganda against the League of Nations, the World Court, and other 
pacific agencies. Shearer actually boasted that he was largely respon- 
sible for breaking up the Geneva Disarmament Conference-. 

" Even more excitement was produced in the summer of 1934 when 
Senator Gerald P. Nye's investigating committee revealed the activities, 
among others, of the international ^‘■'mysteiw man,” Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
who was shown to have received large sums for his inultifarious and 
devious doings in promoting the sale of various munitions of war, espe- 
cially submarines. Much popular interest was also promoted during 
the same year by the publication of two forceful books on the armament 
industry, Merchants of Death H. C. Engeibrccht and F. C. Hanig- 
hen, and Iron, Blood and Profits by George Seldes. 

Tliere is little doubt about the extensive character of the armament 
industry, its powerful propaganda, its insidious lobby, and its utter •un- 
scrupulousness in search of profits, not stopping short of selling munitions 
that were obviously destined to deal out death to fellow citizens. Yet, 
as Engelbrecht and Hanighen make clear, it is a mistake to blame the 
armament manufacturers alone for keeping alive the war system or to 
imagine that the closing of every armament factory in the world would 
end war. It is deeper forces, such as patriotism, imperialism, national- 
istic education, and capitalistic competition, that really cause wars. 

Nor is the greed of armament manufacturers at all unique. They 
simply follow the universal principles of finance capitalism, the theory 
of business enterprise, and the profit system. If British tank-makers 
hastened to sell Soviet Russia tanks when the British government was 
about to break off relations with Russia, so did leading moguls of finance 
capitalism sell short the stock of their own banks. If British airplane 
companies w’-ere i;( 2 ady to sell airplanes to^ Hitler, so did certain American 
corporation presidents make vast profits at the expense of their own stock- 
holders. The armament propaganda and its serpentine manipulations 
should be relentlessly exposed, but friends of disarmament will have to go 
further afield if they wish to achieve success in ending war. 

Secret diplomacy and international duplicity went on as before, despite 
the formal requirement that treaties must be registered with the League 
of Nations. There were thirty national states in Europe in 1939, as 
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against eighteen in 1914. And each of these was as blatantly patriotic 
as were the fewer countries existent in 1914. Not only had psychological 
nationalism bc'cn intensified; economic nationalism liad grown apace. 
The League of Nations was only a weak preliminary step toward a 
wa:)rld“State, and it is today completely discredited by its failure to stand 
steadfastly against the aggression of Japan, of Italy, and of Germany. 
War was not outlawed, and tlie Kellogg Pact turned out to be colossal 
international hypocrisy. The reservations to the Pact made its terms 
inapplicable to any probable type of war. Democracy was in greater 
eclipse, both in theory and in practice, before the second World War 
started tliaii at aiiy time since the collapse of the Revolutions of 1848. 

Economic factors since 1918 played their part in drawing Europe 
nearer to w^ar. Tariff walls became ever higher and more numerous. 
Certain countries, such as Britain, France, and tlie United States, had 
large colonial empires or many areas of '‘special interest.’^ This gave 
them markets and raw materials. Other great states — Japan, Italy, 
and Germany — had no comparable outlets and i^esources. After 1930, 
Japan and Ital}^, by bluffing their antagonists, carved out for themselves 
more extensive colonial possessions. Then Germany moved in 1938, and 
her attempt to expand supplied the spark which set off the long-threatened 
war. Certainly’', as Simonds and Emeny have done well to emphasize, so 
long as the great powers were divided I'elatively into the "haves” and the 
"have-nots,” there could be little hope of permanent peace. And it seems 
that the situation could not be remedied wnthout war. 

Tlie Spanish civil war showed how preliminary wars could be fought 
witliout formally involving all of Europe. The Spanish rebel campaign 
would have amounted to little without the aid of Germany and Italy. 
Since xhe Loyalist forces received some assistance from Russia and 
France, there is some justification for calling the Spanish civil war the 
"little world war.” It was a "try out” for what came after September, 
1939. 

In the light of these developments, it would have required almost a 
miracle to have prevented war. Powerful forces made for war, while 
almost none of any consequence worked against it. The usual argument 
against the prospect of war was based on the belief that the great powers 
would not fight, for fear of the frightful consequences of the new war 
machinery. But tliis was a futile argument— one which has been vainly' 
advanced ever since tlie invention of gunpowder. 

It is probable that a firm allianee^of Britain, France, Russia, and the 
Uniteil Stales at any time before 1939 could have preserved peace. Hitler 
and iMussolini could scarcely have, been so foolish as to risk war against 
such a forma lable coalition of powers. But not even the threat of a fatal 
war could drive these great liberal and radical powers into effective 
alliance. Indeed, the British government and ruling classes deliberately 
strengthened and encouraged Hitler, so that he would be a bulwark 
against S(.)viet Russia. 

The second World War came in 1939, and so incalculal)le appeared 
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its potential consequences, that no dependable prediction could be made 
regarding man’s future, except that it was likely to be far different from 
the present. 

The Social Revolution Behind the Second World War 

If we want to understand what caused the second World War and 
where it is leading us we must dig deeper than the diplomatic stupidity 
of the democracies or the bellicosity of the dictators. The war came in 
1939 because of the failure to bring our institutional life up to date 
through applying to it the same degree of intelligence that we have 
made use of in the scientific laboratoiy and in the realm of mechanical 
invention. 

The gulf between our machines and institutions had suggested the 
need of readjustment even before the close of the nineteenth century. 
The first notable effort to accomplish something along this line took 
place in the German Empire under Otto von Bismarck. Bismarck intro- 
duced a comprehensive program of social legislation — social insiirance, 
labor laws, and the like — which was designed to adjust German society 
to the Industrial Revolution and reduce the appeal of Socialism. His 
program was continued and extended under William II. The growth of 
the Social Democrats held some promise of a trend towards democracy 
ill imperial Germany. 

In England, a Liberal-Labor coalition carried through comparable 
reforms under democratic auspices between 1905 and 1914. English 
government during this decade may well be held to represent the most 
successful attempt of democracy in bridging the gulf between machinery 
and society. In France, stimulated by a great socialist, Jean Jaures, 
there was also a considerable effort to bring institutions up to date through 
progressive social legislation. In the United States, there was a rever- 
beration of this same trend in the so-called “Square Deal” program of 
Theodore Roosevelt. In the Australasian colonies of Great Britain there 
were advanced experiments in i)rogressivc social legislation. Consider- 
able progress was also being made in approaching war in a rational 
fashion. Civilized persons were coming to understand that war is the 
most dangerous anachronism among all our institutional vestiges, and 
that a better method of adjusting wxndd affairs must be provided. The 
Hague Court encouraged arbitration. Norman Angell was telling us, in 
his The Great Illusion^ that wars are too expensive to fight. Andrew 
Carnegie w^as giving away his millions to promote the cause of peace. 
Nicholas Murray Butler was carrying on peace propaganda. William 
Jennings Bryan was negotiating arbitration treaties. 

It is possible that then the gulf between machines and institutions might 
have been bridged by’' gradual and civilized reforms. But the war of 
1914 rudety put an end to peaceful domestic reforms, brought about the 
most deadly conflict of all time, and set the stage for social revolutions 
of unprecedented scope and violence. 

In Great Britain, the Liberal party was destroyed as a major political 
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force. The Labor party did not have the strength or experience to take 
over England. Britain lapsed into ineptitude and stagnation under a 
smug and blind Tory domination. Jaures was assassinated in France just 
before the war broke out and no other great French leader stepped into 
his shoes. France became more nationalistic and reactionary. It was 
devoted primarily to holding the ill-gotten gains of Versailles rather than 
to solving the problems of the French economy. Even the w^ell-inten- 
tioned Popular Front under Leon Blum came too late to accomplish 
anjdhing significant and it lacked both courage and realism. The old 
monarchial government in Germany ^vas overthrown, and the new 
Republic was too severely handicapped by the penalties of defeat to 
carry on effectively. In the United States we passed from the promising 
^‘New’ Freedom’’ of Woodrow Wilson into the shockingly inefficient and 
corrupt ‘hiormalcy” of Warren Harding and the Ohio Gang, and the even 
more dangerous “sleeping sickness” of the Coolidge era. 

The economic cost of the first World War, amounting to the astronom- 
ical figure of $350,000,000,000, piled up great war debts. Crushing taxa- 
tion to pay these off left little mone^^ for reform measures. The reaction- 
aries in control of European states became more fearful of change and 
more adamant in their stupid resistance to reform. The Tories in Eng- 
land and the ConserAmtives in France became hysterical in their fear of 
Russia, and actually supported Flitler in the hope that he would present 
a formidably bulwark against Bolshevism. The victors in the first World 
War decided to hold their gains, even of they had to fight a second world 
war to do so. Tliey spent more money than ever on armament, even 
though they had disarmed Germany and were not faced with any imme- 
diate danger. 

It is in this frustration of reform and orderly progress by the first 
World War that we must seek the fundamental causes of the second 
World War. Since the Industrial Revolution, whenever any country has 
been reduced to desperation and crisis, it must resort to rapid and violent 
efforts to bridge the gulf bet-ween machines and institutions. Since the 
first World War, the result has been what we know as Totalitarianism — 
the crisis form of government and economy. As Lindsay Rogers pointed 
out long ago, totalitarianism is the natural and all-biit-inevitable response 
to social desperation in our day,®^^ 

The impact of the first World War upon the rotten imperialism and 
feudalism of Tsarist Russia brought this archaic system down in ruins 
in 1917. The Bolsheviks took advantage of the crisis and set up a 
thoroughgoing Totalitarianism of the Left. After 1917, the Bolsheviks 
made a terrific effort rapidly to bridge the gulf between machines and 
institutions under Marxian guidance. 

Italy was impoverished and disillusioned by tlie first World War, and 
its government after the war lacked the courage, resolution and vision 
to take matters in hand under socialist auspices. The response there to 


' Lindsay Rogers, Cnsis Government, Norton, 1934. 
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desperation and disintegration was the Fascist program of Mussolini 
and his Black Shirts. They set up the first Totalitarianism of the Right 
and sought earnestly to bridge the gulf according to Fascist patterns. 

The German Republic was broken mainly by the vindictive penalties 
imposed upon it at Versailles in 1919. But the inefficiency and waste of 
the government itself must share the responsibility for the failure. When 
it was reduced to economic desperation by 1932, the natural response was 
Hitler, with his brown Miirts and Swastikas. The Nazis have bridged the 
gulf between machines and institutions with a speed and ruthlessness un- 
matched elsewhere. But they also revived and extolled the war system 
to a degree unequaled since early modern times. Thus, their achieve- 
ment in bridging the gulf has been an expensive failure, since war is the 
institutional antiquity most disastrous to existing society. 

The first World War thus produced tliree ruthless totalitarian expeii' 
ments which forcefully challenged what we regard as the fundamental 
modern institutions of nationalism, democracy, and capitalism. To meet 
the challenge, there was only an unrivaled collection of dry rot and 
dead wood, the natural outcome of frustrated progress. 

In the great democracies of England and France, there was a disheart- 
ening spectacle of economic decline, the lack of a united front in facing 
public problems, stupid resistance to reform, and internal corruption. 
Diplomatic ineptitude and feebleness predominated. Foreign policies 
were dictated by the desire to protect the financial interests of a wealthy 
and effete minority rather than by a determination to render the country 
immune to military attack. Reckless gambling in world affairs took the 
place of rational diplomacy. 

Orderly progress, following the prewar pattern, was to be observed only 
in the small Scandinavian states and in Finland and Czechoslovakia. 
The achievements of these states along the so-called “Middle-Way” 
patterns of social change w^ere impressive indeed, but these countries 
were too small to count in determining the trend of world affairs in 
Europe. 

In its most fundamental sense, the second World War represents the 
inevitable clash of totalitarian desperation with democratic dry rot. 
The democracies were too stupid and fearful either to get on living terms 
with the totalitarians and make reasonable concessions to them, or to 
crush them by military force while it was still possible. 

Had Europe been able to avoid the second World War, the bridging of 
the gulf between machines and institutions might have proceeded more 
slowly and the violence attendant thereupon might have been greatly 
reduced. As it is, the second World War has not onl}^ brought on the 
crisis far more quickly, but it has greatly accelerated the tempo of social 
change. It seems likely that the decade following 1939 will bring about 
or set in motion social transformations more vital and far-reaching than 
those w'hich have taken place in any previous century. It required two 
centuries to bring about the change from medievalism to modern society 
in England, where the transformation was the most rapid. It may turn 
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out that the transition from modern society to whatever new era lies 
aliead will be effected in a very few yeats, perhaps less than a decade. 

So far as Europe and the Old Word are concerned ^ it alread}^ appears 
that the new era will be fashioned according to totalitarian patterns, no 
matter which side wins the second World War. France, in defeat, has 
already taken long strides towards totalitarianism. In order to conduct 
the war efficiently, Britain has gone over to an extreme form of slate 
control in all phases of life. Win or lose, there is not much prospect of 
Britain's return to the type of democratic and capitalistic form of social 
organization that existed in 1939. 

As we entered the war, we adopted a totalitarian w-ay of life in order 
to wage war more effectively, with only slight probability that we could 
put off the totalitarian coat at the war's end. Thus, whatever the out- 
come of the current conflict in Europe, we face a new world pattern. 
The society and civilization of the future is likely to differ as greatly from 
that of Jeffersonian democracy or Gladstonian liberalism as these did 
from the society and culture of Louis XIV. 

It would require a reckless man to dogmatize on wliat will emerge 
wlien the war is over and the world-revolution of our day is relatively 
complete. Had Britain warn a fairly rapid victory witli our aid, it would 
have been possible to revamp democracy and capitalism on a just and 
efficient pattern, an achievement already made by Sweden. It w'ould 
also have been possible to create a federation of Europe wdiich might 
assure world peace for generations. 

A quick victory by the Nazis wmuld have brought a ruthless but effi- 
cient consolidation of the Old World, with spheres of interest assigned to 
the main Axis powers. The military socialism of the Nazis would prob- 
ably have been replaced by a t‘bread-and-Gircus" regime unparalleled in 
human history. This -would probably raise living standards, but at the 
price of eliminating tlie blessings of liberty and free government. 

A long ivar and a stalemate might lead to a virtual triumph for Soviet 
Russia and state socialism, unless Russia w^ere exhausted. If the war is 
long drawn out and it ends in a stalemate, wuth no power or group of 
powers strong enough to make and execute a constructive peace settle- 
ment, then only chaos could be the immediate result. 

If chaos is averted, the war is likely to bring about a far greater degree 
of state control over economic life, more expert but more bureaucratic 
government, the extinction of the full independence of small states, inter- 
national consolidation, and a hard-boiled public psychology wdiich will 
retard tlie restoration of the finer humane values for many years to 
come,^^^ 


^^For ibo competent forecast of the probable results of the second World 

V'ar, see W. H. Chamberlin. “Tiie Coming PeaecC in Tho American Mercury, 
Novemboi', 1940; and by the same author, ‘AVar — Shortcut to Fascism/' ihid,, 
December, 1940, 
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; , We, may well conclude this chapter on war in our time by quoting the 
ringing denimciatioii of war „as a system by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
.in the spring, of 1942: 

It is stilt difficult for me to see any reason for a war among peoples in this 
twentieth century, when human beings are supposed to have progressed in in- 
telligence and civilization. The ramifications of war are so enormous many 
iimocent people will suffer and we will all pay the price in one way or another. 
It chilis me to my soul to think of the best of our young men going off to die or 
to return crippled in mind and body. 

Out of this terrific waste of human life must come a realization and a detemii- 
natioii on the part of people ail over the world that no one really wins a war, 
and that today’s territorial gains provide the fertile field for a future war. No 
|.)eopk‘s want war. It is the governments who precipitate them, and for future 
pcac<'‘ flu* peoples iniist govern themseh^s. We must "hill work for universal 
understanding^^' 


Quot..cd in The Arbitrators May, 1942. p. 3. 



CHAPTER XI 


Law and Justice as a Social Problem 

Our Lawyer-Made Civilization 

In this and the following chapter we shall deal with some of the more 
important social problems which arise out. of law and its administration 
in the United States in our day.” The most pressing social problems 
related to law and tlie administration of justice are, of course, the out- 
growth of w^eaknesses and deficiencies in our legal and judicial system. 
Hence, we shall be primarily concerned with defects in law and current 
legal procedure. Good laws and their efficient execution do not usualfy 
create serious problems. We take for granted the important social serv- 
ices rendered by law and the courts, and freely concede the indispensable 
social functions of wise legislation and the fair and competent adminis- 
tration of justice. The surest w’-ay to secure better laws and more equable 
and certain j.ustiee is to expose fearlessly the prevalence of foolish and 
unjust laws and the arbitrary, incompetent, and unfair administration of 
law by our courts. 

As in treating public health W' e have to deal chiefly with the problem of 
disease and the defects in medical service, so here we must treat mainly 
the grievous deficiencies of our system of laws and their execution. We 
do not propose to terminate medicine because disease still persists; do, 
however, criticize inadequacies in medical service which make possible a 
far greater volume of disease and death than is at all necessary in our day. 
Likewise, we recognize the indispensable character of law and legal insti- 
tutions. But society cannot profit to the maximum by their services so 
long as the present weaknesses and corruption in legal procedure continue. 
We are not at all concerned with sensational muck-raking or scandal- 
mongering. We are only interested in exposing the usual and common- 
place defects in the administration of law which are ■well-known to all 
competent students of the problem and are universally recognized and 
condemned by upright law^yers. Unusual cases of legal incompetence and 
corruption make good reading, but they cannot be fairly regarded, as 
prevalent and extremely signifiicant examples of legal deficiencies. 

This discussion is merely a restrained description of the legal process as 
it goes on in our day. Having had an imusua.1 opportunity to enjoy the 
friendship and confidence of lawyers, from some of the most eminent law 
school deans, jurists and judges of the day to others who arc frankly 
associated wdth racketeers and ambulance-chasing, the writer has had 

'“•'This cliapter and ihe one which follows have been read and criticized by an 
{‘lainent student of legal procedure, two distinguished professors of law, and a 
brilliant law school student. 
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si)eeial in ol^iainlng an account of the present state of the law 

from those who are in the best possible position to know about it. But 
the materia! in these ])agcs is chiefly derived from printed sources, readily 
a<wessiljle and set fortli by legal scholars of the highest reputation. 

Law and lawu'ers are today the most important directive element in our 
civilization. Our teelinique of production, transportation, and commu- 
nication may be determined and controlled by science and machinery, but 
our institutional life is dominated by la\v and lawyers. We hear much 
talk about '‘our scientific age,’' '‘our industrial society,” "our mechanical 
civilization,” and "our empire of machines.” Nevertheless, ours is still a 
lawym’-made civilization, and one made by jurisprudence which reached 
its pn^scait cluu’acter by 1825, before most of the great scientific and 
mechanical advanciss had taken place. But lawTers today stand in awe 
and reverence before these laws that reflect an earlier civilization, one 
which I'osembied that of Eameses II and Sargon more than it does our 
ur1)an-industrial world culture. In other wmrds, we are bound down, in 
the se{‘ond third of tlie twentieth century, by legal theories and practices 
that a<'ciinuilated in the vast reach of time between the Swuss Lake- 
dw'ellers and Andrew Jackson. There have been many new laws passed 
since 1825, but “The Law,” as Fred Rodell calls it, has not changed. A 
good lawyer of 1825 could ap])ear effectively in any ordinary court today 
without any additional legal education. A surgeon of 1825 would hardly 
{|ualify for admission to one of our better biitcher-slK:)})s, to say nothing of 
a first-class city hospital. 

Ours is as much a lawyer-made civilization, on its institutional side, as 
the civilization of Assyria and Rome was a military one, and that of the 
Middle Ages a religious one. The lawyers of today are the pohtical 
priests who control our civilization as thoroughly as the Catholic priests 
dominated medieval institutional life. The United States Supreme 
Court in 1930 could fairly be compared with the medieval papacy under 
Innocent III. That it is now headed towards the declining status of the 
papacy under Boniface VIII is not so certain, though it seems probable. 

Lawyers made our government in 1787 and they have run it ever since. 
Most of our presidents and legislators, and nearly all judges, have been 
lawyers. Lawyers not only administer and interpret our laws after they 
are made, but they take the lead in making them. These lawyer-made 
laws control our institutions and conduct, from corporations to divorce 
and from real ])roi)t!rty to prohibition and gambling. The utilization of 
the machines in our factories is controlled as much by constitutional and 
statutory law as by tlie laws of mechanics. Laws have organized and 
directed capitalisin and tlius supplied the pattern of our economic life. 
The basic economic problems of our age, W’hich we discussed at the outset 
of (,1mi)ter V, arise mainly because our potential mechanical economy 
of abundance is transfurmed by archaic laws into an actual economy 
of scarcity. ]Mariy of the problems of property which we analyzed 
earlier grow^ out of law and lawyers, though we need not ignore the social 
and economic issues involved. Our moral values and personal behaauor 
arc mainly determined and executed by means of law. 
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Since legal education and court practice are based on tlie theory of^ and 
adherence to, precedents, the tendency is to keep the law fixed and rigid 
and to encourage lawyers to exert their influence to prevent our civili- 
zation from changing. Yet, to keep pace with new social concepts and 
scientific discoveries, we have to alter our laws and adapt them to new 
conditions; If we are to avoid revolution, we must achieve orderly re- 
form through adequate laws. Law will need to be transformed from a 
priesthood of stagnation and privilege into a science of social and eco- 
iioniic engineering. This view and function of law is urged by progres- 
sive jurists like Dean Roscoe Pound and Jerome Frank. Ferdinand 
Lundberg clearly emphasizes the preeminent role exerted by law and 
lawyers in shaping our life today: 

The small bod\r of approximately 175,000 practitioners, active and inactive, that 
constitutes the legal profession in the United States probably plays, in its softh' 
insinuating fashion, a much more weighty social role than do editors or publishers, 
physicians or surgeons, educators or labor leaders, and perhaps even financiers or 
politicians. Lawyers may not in mtiny cases make the final decisions that are of 
great moment to society; but they do give the final decisions of financiers, indus- 
trialists, labor leaders and politicians intellectual implementation to the end that 
they shall be accepted by a public conditioned to react fa^'-orably to the legalistic 
vocabulary.’- 

He quotes approvingly the opinion of Edward S. Robinson to the effect 
t/lrat ^fihe lawyer, s, wdiether judges, counsellors or scholars, represent tlie 
dominant social philosophy of our day.^^ - 

Leading Stages in the Evolution of Law 

Primitive Laio, There are innumerable definitions of law, but prob- 
ably as clear and serviceable a one as wm could find w’ould regard la^v as 
the publicty enforceable rules of human conduct and social behavior wdiich 
prevail in any country at any given time. Certain of the folkways and 
mores governing conduct may be enforced merely by the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion. Others have behind them the power of the state. The latter 
are wdtat we customarily regard, as law. There are many theories as to 
the source of law, some regarding it as the product of divine wisdom,,, 
others as a universal expression of natural norms, and still others as the 
outgrowth of legislation and judicial opinions. The latter is the only 
practical definition w^hich need concern us, though we recognize that legis- 
lation is invariably the outgrowth of social customs and public opinion.’^ 

Primitive peoples, properly speaking, possessed no written law.'^ Prim- 
itive law existed in the form of customary usages transmitted orally and 


^ 'The Legal Profession,^' HarpefSj December, 1938, p. 2. 

“ IhifL For moic details on this matter, see E. S, Robinson, Law and the LaivycvR, 
Macmillan. 1935. . % 

‘Tor good introductory ac(‘oimts of the. history of law, see J. M. Zane, The Story 
of Law, IvcxS Washlmrn, 1927; and W. A. Hobson, Civilization and the Growth of 
Law, Macmillan, 1935. Somewhat more scholarly is William Seaglc, The Qucfit 
for Law, Knopf, 1941. 

^ Of, Robson, op. ciL, Chaps. VIII-XI, 
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rigorously eniorc'cd by the pressure of the groups. Primitive law was any 
social rule or usage that imposed a penalty for any infringement of. groii|> 
rules. It was the general assumption by^ primitives that their customary 
usages were. revealed by^ the gods. These customs were, thus, believed to 
represent the divine will with respect to all the details of human conduct. 
Since primitive man regarded his gods as the dispensers of all the “luck” 
and good fortune which he experienced, he coulcl not very well afford to 
ignore any" in fractions of the social codes of the group. Such infractions 
were insults to the benevolent masters of the spiritual "world. 

Thus tile unv'ritten primitive codes of usages were usually obeyed far 
nu.)Yo literally’ and meticulously^ than are our modern legal codes; prim- 
itives ininislied crimes with expedition and ferocity"; and many^ interesting 
ceremonies wc‘re connected with the punishment of violations of group 
rule‘s. Penalties were designed to show the gods that the group in no 
sense tolerated criminal acts which evoked divine displeasure and thus 
threatened the safety and security of the group. 

Ill primitive times criminal law was more important than civil law. 
The crimes in primitive society fell into three main classes: (1) those 
which violated the taboos or usages of the local community or the gentile 
group as a whole; (2) the crimes which primarily concerned the smaller 
family- group; and (3) injuries wrought by" one group upon another. 

Among crimes of the first class were the violation, of exogamy^- (incest) , 
witchcraft, treason, and cowardice. Parricide and adultery illustrate the 
second class of crimes. The third class of crimes included any form of 
injury" done by" a member of an adjoining clan or gens. It comprised, 
besides the normal crimes of contemporary society", some relatively slight 
modern offenses. Slander, for example, was a very serious offense in 
primitive times. An injiiiy to members of an adjoining clan was not 
regarded as a crime by the group to which the perpetrator of the crime 
belonged. The punishment for such an act was inflicted by the members 
of the group of the injured person, according to the principles of blood 
'Tend.,, 

Among primitive j^eoples, the systems of evidence with wliich we are 
familiar today" were lacdcing. Only" among certain African tribes do there 
to be traces of a practice resembling the modern jury trial for ascer- 
taining guilt or innocence. Even among the ruder primitive peoples, 
however, definite metliods of ascertaining the truth of an accusation or the 
merits of a dispute were in evidence. Such methods usually bore a lieaw 
magico-religioiis coloring. Guilt or innocence was usually determined by" 
oaths, the ordeal, or trial by battle. 

Always the problem of guilt was indirectly referred to the gods. Oaths 
did not involve direct testimony, but simply" a declaration on the ptut of 
the oath-taker of tlic innocence or guilt of the accused. It was widely 
believed that a perjurer would be punished by the gods. The ordeal w-as 
carried out in various way-s. A man might be required to carry a heated 
itone in his bare hand. If the burns healed rapidly, the gods w-ere sup- 
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posed to have intervened to prove his innocence. If the wounds healed 
slowly? the gods were regarded as having indicated the guilt of the ac- 
cused. Likewise, in trial by battle, victory was awarded by the gods to 
the innocent party, irrespective of his personal strength or skill. 

We may be contemptuous of such crude institutions as the ordeal, but 
the modern jury is hardly more likely to bring accurate eonclusions as to 
guilt or innocence in important criminal cases. The present jury system 
rests on psychological and logical fallacies as glaring as any religious 
superstitions which earlier supported the primitive ordeal. 

Primitive punishments were, for the most part, either exile or some form 
of corporal punishment. They were designed to deter others from subse- 
quent commission of crimes, and also to show to the gods the group’s dis- 
approval of the violation of its customary usages. Exile was extremely 
terrifying to the one dismissed from the group, for he was at the mercy of 
human enemies as well as of the spiritual world. Corporal pimisliments 
were usually based upon the lex talionis principle of eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.’’ Often, when the penalty was imposed through 
a method identical with that employed in the execution of tlie crime, the 
practice w^ent to ludicrous extremes. L. T. Hobhouse tells of a case where 
a man was killed by another who jumped out of a tree upon his victim. 
As punishment for the crime, the culprit was taken beneath the same tree. 
A representative of the kin of the deceased mounted the tree and, to his 
own imminent peril, repeatedly jumped down upon the murderer until the 
latter was killed. 

Where the practice of blood feud existed, crimes committed by a 
member of one clan against a member of another might lead to prolonged 
disastrous consequences. For example, if an offense was committed by a 
member of clan A against a member of clan B, the latter clan was 
entitled to avenge itself against any member of clan A. In turn, clan A 
would then avenge itself in the same manner upon clan B. As a cohvSc- 
quence of one initial crime, whole groups might be wiped out. The blood 
feud was, to say the least, a wasteful process. It was an epoch-making 
step when the practice of blood feud came to be averted by composition — 
that is, the payment of a definite fine in compensation for the injury 
suffered. This fine was called, among the primitive Germans, ivcrgeld. 
iiany primitive societies had a fully worked-out schedule, imposing a 
definite ivcrgeld for any and all possible injuries done to every class in 
society from nobles to slaves. It was also applied to injuries within the 
group. 

With the development of writing and the rise of political society, inevi- 
table and sweeping changes followed in the nature of the law. Public 
justice gradually supplanted private justice, and codes of oral custom 
were transformed into imposing bodies of written law. 

Let us not be too contemptuous of primitive law. A large element of 
clianco exists in our present administration of justice. In fact, we Iiave 
largely lost a praiseworthy element of primitive law, namely, restitution 
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to the party injured by a crime. In modern society this can be secured 
only, by tlio. institution of civil suit against the criminal~a rather rare, 
Ijrocediirej tliough it is becoming increasingly prctvaleiit. 

The Code of Hmmnmabi The next important stage in the evolution, 
of law is found in tlie legal ideals and practices in the ancient Near Orient. 
Here the great inGniiment to legal history is the Code of Hammurabi, the 
leading king of early Babylonia." His code was found at Susa in 1901 by 
the French si.-holar Jacques de jMorgan. Hammurabi and his scribes .were 
not its authors. Tiieir work was that of compilers. This oldest pre- 
served code of ancient law was basically a compilation of Sumerian (and 
perhaps Semitic) laws of previous ages. Many old strains are recog- 
nisable in tlie code, some of them dating back thousands of years before 
ILimrmirabi’s compilation (2000 B.C.). 

Till! laws an* gruiqxMl systematically, and we find a differentiation 
between laws dealing with things— such as those concerning real estate, 
pei’sonai properly, iriidv and business relations — and those dealing with 
])ersons. Thoiigli the* code is in many respects a harsh one and reflects 
some I'iriuiitive elements, there is in it a radical departure from elan and 
trilial law. For exam|)le, lilood feud and marriage by capture were no 
longer recognized in the code. Punishment was withdrawn from the 
hands of the injured party or his kin and placed in the control of the king 
and tlie judges. The king’s law supplanted clan law. As yet, however, 
no n'giiiar notaries or public prosecutors existed. In general, it ma}’" be 
said that the code did not admit the oath and the ordeal unless witnesses 
and doeumeritury evidence were lacking. 

The ^‘eyc for an eye’^ principle was applied to injuries and torts, and 
ako to the mistakes of a laborer or of a professional man, such as a 
physi(uaa. Death was a common punishment; offenders were also pim- 
isliecl by burning, impaling, and the amputation of limbs. A distinction 
was often made between premeditated, accidental, and unintentional in- 
juries, and the penalties varied accordingly. There seems to have existed 
a tolerably competent court system, and the procedure in the courts, it 
appears, was not entirely different from that of today. The whole code 
gives testimony to the intimate tie between religion and tlie law. Tlie 
laws were assumed to be of divine derivation ; the temples were also the 
law courts; and, although they were appointed by the king, the priests 
were the judges. 

Despite the claim that its purpose was to prevent the strong from 
oppressing the weak, the code of Hammurabi was unmistakably partial 
to the strong and the rich — ^to the “vested interests'' of the day. How- 
ev(‘r, it did offer t(.) the poor and the weak some measure of protection — 
an ad\auice over the total lack of redress common in many other areas. 

Roman Law* Tlie greatest legal product of the ancient w<irld was the 
famous system of Roman Law.® A Frenchman has said that “'Rome’s 


'' Ziine, ap, ciL, Chap. IV. ' ' , ' 

« Joseph Deelareuif Rome the Law-giver , Knopf, 1926; and Zano, op. cit.. 
Chap. IX. ' . 
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Biission was war and her vocation lawd’ It w^as in the field of legal theory 
and practice that Rome made some of its most enduring contributions to 
the civilization of western Europe. Rome succeeded in creating both a 
scieiice and an art of law in the course of the thousand years of its legal 
development. Tlie body of Roman legal theory and practice has been the 
basis for the regulations by wdiich a considerable part of the human race 
has governed itself. It was the basis of the law in all Romanic lands 
throughout the Middle Ages. It influenced canon laAV — the law of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It -was of extreme importance towards the close 
of theMiddle Age^ throughout w’estern Europe. Its influence is 'seen in 
the legal codes of modern European countries since the close of the 
eighteentli century^ and in English law, especially the lav/ merchant. 

Broadly speaking, there were no a 'priori principles upon which the wdiole 
body of Roman law was erected. Roman law, having slowly devcloj)ed 
from practical needs and considerations, was distinctly not a product of 
tlieoretical legalistic conceptions. Roman private law rescued tlm indi- 
vidual from the associations of one kind or another in which he had been 
obscured, and recognized him as a distinct entity. Secular law became 
the form of social control par excellence in Rome, and the Roman jurists 
insisted upon the subordination of all citizens and their activities to the 
reign of law. The Roman lawyers later derived from imperialistic experi- 
ences and international contacts the theory of the universality of funda- 
mental legal principles, which they believed to be common to all rational 
men. 

A most important source of Roman law was primitive custom. Since 
the earliest regulation of custom was intrusted to the priests, for many 
generations law w^as not distinguished from religion. It was at first 
entirely a matter of ritual. The religious law — im divmum—\vas for 
some centuries about the only law the Romans knew. The chief aim was 
to keep the peace with their gods, and a violation of taboos was the chief 
crime. The la\v was in the hands of the priests and this gave tlie priestly 
class great power. The impact of the Etruscans seems to have been the 
vital influence in breaking down this priestly monopoly, secularizing 
Roman law, and opening the way for its evolution. 

Religious custom, however, is only one of the sources from which the 
body of Roman law grew. The jurists themselves recognized that stat- 
utes, plebiscites, decisions of the Senate, decisions and edicts of magis- 
trates, imperial decrees, and the interpretations of. jurists entered into its 
composition. The sources that gave Roman law its most original charac- 
teristics, and explain at the same time its fertility and flexibility, were the 
edicts of the magistrates and the interpretations of the lawyers. Thesis 
influences did not always operate at the same time, nor did they all persist 
thruughoi.it the thousand years of Roman legal development. They made 
tliemselv(‘s felt at different times and in varying degrees. 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables were the first step in the develo]uncnt 
of written law. The civil law — fas civile — ^>vhich first appeared in the 
Twelve Tables was suited, to a relatively simple society not far ad- 
vanced economically. It contained many primitive religious elements; 
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nevertheless j it remained the written private law which regulated the life 
of the Pwomans until the last quarter of the second century B.C. This 
was made possible by the fact that the provisions of the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables were not at all rigidj but were constantly being modified 
and expanded by the interpretations of trained jurists who adapted them 
to new conditions. Before a lawsuit was tried^ both parties to the case 
consulted students of the law, who rendered advice to the litigants which 
was supposed to be wdiolly impartial in nature. Some of these men kept 
records of the cases, and thus there developed a bod}^ of legal litera- 
ture. Having received advice, the parties to the suit appeared before the 
praetor. This magistrate did one of two things: he settled the case then 
and there by handing down his final interpretation of the law involved, 
dr he passed the case on with instructions to a trial judge {jiidex) , usually 
a Senator, who then determined its outcome. In a broad way, it may be 
said that the praetor ruled on matters of law and the judge on the facts 
in the case. 

As Rome expanded by conciuest and became a cosmopolitan city, 
necessity demanded the creation of a new magistracy. The office of 
'pmetor peregrinus was instituted (242 B.C.) to take care of eases in 
which a foreigner was a participant. The praetor ■peregrinus^ unlike the 
older praetor iirhanus, was free from the restraints of the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, and he was able to introduce new principles in the settle- 
ment of lawsuits. In time, it became customary for the praetor to issue 
an edict when he assumed office. In this he enunciated the working rules 
which were to guide him in settling disputes. These edicts were some- 
times modified by the succeeding praetor and sometimes reissued without 
change. They made up, in time, a considerable body of legal theory and 
practice. The governors in the provinces reproduced the legal functions 
and procedure of the praetor peregnnus in Rome. 

In the new legal procedure that developed and was applied in cases 
involving foreigners, the magistrates were not averse to adopting legal 
practices of non-Roman origin, especially when the latter were better 
suited to problems arising from more advanced economic conditions than 
were the provisions of the Twelve Tables. In many ways, the legal 
practice covering cases that involved foreigners was, thus, far in advance 
of that which obtained in disputes between Roman citizens. Toward the 
close of the second century B.C., the mode of procedure of the peregrin 
praetors was transferred to the urban praetors — an existing remedy was 
adopted to meet changing conditions — and many dogmas and methods of 
the Twelve Tables were thus given their deathblow. As a result of this 
praetorian legal theory and practice and of contacts with the many cul- 
tures of the Empire, there developed what is known as the gentium — 

the composite law of the nations in the Empire — which was distinguished 
from the jxis civile^ the law of Rome and , its citizens. In time, the more 
advanced jus gentimn was even accepted by citizens in their dealings 
among themselves and became an integral part of the whole body of 
Roman law. From it there developed the notion of the jus naturale, those 
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basic legal principles believed to be common to ail mankind. In this 
process of assimilating foreign laws to Roman usage, the contribution of 
Greece was, as Vinogradoff has suggested, very important. 

A most important role in the development of Roman law was played by 
the jurists with their close reasoning and their examination and interpre- 
tation of legal problems. The most outstanding early jurist was Sextus 
Aelius Paetus, who was consul in 197 B.C. The really great names in 
Roman law, however, date from a later tim-e. Papinian, Paulus, Gains , 
Ulpian, and Alodestinus all lived under the Empire. The later jurists 
incorporated into their legal thought the Stoic conception of a natural law 
governing all mankind. The particular function of the jurists, as well as 
the fundamental achievement of Rome in the field of law, is set forth in 
the following sentences: 

No people have drawn a clearer distinction than the Romans between the abso- 
lute and the relative, or better understood that every legal solution belongs to 
the sphere of contingency. Their endeavour was to make apparent in each par- 
ticular case what appeared to them to be Law, and then, better still, what with 
greater moral refinement they called Equity.’’ 

Just as the transition from city-state to Empire is reflected in the 
development of Roman law, so the appearance of an absolute Emperor 
resulted in the tendency towards codification. Two compilations of 
imperial legislation were undertaken at the close of the third century A.D. 
Then, in 439 x4.D., the first portion of the code of Theodosius II showed 
the influence of Christianity. The most important and complete codifi- 
cation of both ancient and imperial law was the product of extensive 
labors initiated by the Byzantine emperor Justinian. This enterprise 
resulted in: (1) the Code, in 529 (a revised edition appeared five years 
later) , in which the earlier codes were recast and brought together; (2) the 
Digest, in 533, consisting of cogent excerpts from the same year. The 
name Novels is given to the laws of Justinian which were promulgated 
after the Code was completed. The codification by Justinian, while it 
put an end to the further development of Roman law, at the same time 
served as one of the most important agencies in its preservation for 
subsequent ages. 

Roman law, as we have noted, was the basis for the canon law of the 
Roman Catholic Church. At the height of the Middle Ages, Roman law 
was revived and exploited by the secular monarchs in their struggle 
against the Church. Roman law laid great stress upon the supremacy of 
the royal and imperial authority over all contending groups and classes, 
Hence, it buttressed the claim of the monarchs to dominion over the 
Church when the two came into conflict. Ronqan lawyers flocked to the 
courts and were patronized by the monarchs whom they served. Law 
schools, of which the most famous was the one at Bologna, developed to 
give adequate training in Roman and canon law. Even the Christian 
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Cliiu'cli was rent by a great dispute (the Conciliar jMovement) whicji 
turned about the application of Roman law to the principles and problems 
of ecclesiastical administration. Finally, Roman laAV became a powerful 
bulwark of secular absolutism when the latter came into being along with 

the rise of the national state in early modern times. 

Early Medieval Law Among the Fra?iks. Early medieval civilization 
represented a reversion from' classical civilization to more primitive types 
of culture. This was reflected in law. The best example of early medi- 
eval law is afforded by the laws of the Franks in the Age of IMerovingians.^'^ 

A striking feature of Frankish law was the multiplicity of laws actually 
in force. The Gallo-Romans retained the Roman law; the various con- 
quered Germanic peoples kept the laws of their own groups; and the 
Franks had both the Salic and the Ripuarian law. In a conflict between 
a Frank and a person of some other group, the legal system’s of both 
received consideration. This respect of the Franks for the laws and 
customs of those they had conquered resulted in a situation where no 
system of law had precedence over any other, and where the party to a 
case usually defended himself by the law of his birth. Thus law was 
essentially personal in its application, and not territorial. Foreigners and 
lews had to purchase protection from tlie king. 

The laws, as a rule, enumerated and described the offenses against 
persons, the family, and the tribe; listed the punishments for such crimes; 
provided for judicial procedure; and covered a great many other questions 
nonpolitical in nature. The Franks, like the other German peoples, 
regarded most crimes not as public but as personal offenses, and the 
punishment w-as in the hands of. the kin group. Even after kinship rela- 
tions were abolished by law at the close of the sixth century, the blood 
feud persisted for a time. 

The sections of the Salic law dealing with wergeld reveal both the ne^v 
social relations that had come about since the time of Clovis and the 
frequency of violence in Merovingian society. For all injuries there 
existed a carefully worked-out scale of ^'priecs.^^ 

If any one have wished to kill another person, and the blow have missed, he on 
whom it was proved shall be sentenced to 2500 denars, which make 63 sh.iil- 
ings. ... If any person have wished to strike another with a poisoned arrow, 
and the arrow have glanced -aside, and it shall be proved on him: he shall be 
sentenced to 2500 denars, which make 63 shillings. ... If any person strike 
another on the head so that the brain appears, and the three bones which lie 
above the brain shall project, he shall be sentenced to 1200 denars, which make 
30 shillings. 

.Evidently, it was cheaper actually to assault someone than to pre- 
meditate murder. The distinction between Roman and Frank appears 
in the table of wergeld. It cost a Roman 63 shillings to plunder a Frank: 
“but if a Frank have plundered a Roman, he shall be sentenced to 35 shil- 


Miinroe Smith, The Development of European Law, Columbia University 
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lings/^ The wergeld for the killing of the average freemsfn amounted to 
200 solidi or 8,000 denars, the payment of which often ruined the poor. 
The- higher clergy possessed their own scale of wergeld. The iv erg eld of 
the old German nobility w^as double that of the freeman. But the loergeld 
of the new nobility was even higher, tripling that of the freeman: 'h . . if 
any one has slain a man wdio is in the service of the king, he shall be 
sentenced to 24,000 denars, which makes 600 shillings.” 

During the IMerovingian and Carolingian periods, forces tending to 
unify Frankish law- w’ere at wmrk. Among the most important wvere: 
(1) the dominant political position of the Franks; (2) the reciprocal 
imitation that w’ent on among the Frankish tribes; (3) the influence of 
Roman law; (4) the relative uniformity of the ecclesiastical decrees; and 
(5) the decisions of the roya'i courts. Roughly speaking, under the 
Merovingians the Salic law wms upheld, and under the Carolingians, the 
Ripiiarian law. But both types of Frankish law were in process of modi- 
fication and fusion during the period because of the seiuifeudal tend- 
encies of the age. The growth of the royal prerogative in jurisprudence 
hastened the changes. 

It was natural that royal law should develop at the expense of the old 
tribal law. Royal officials had the right to enforce new’' regulations or 
rules wdthout first declaring them. Once they did so, the new laws super- 
seded all other conflicting ones. A good deal of royal legislation took the 
form of ordinances or decrees promulgated by the kings. Sometimes the 
ordinances were first placed before a meeting of great nobles for approval. 
While the royal ordinances or capitularies did not necessarily change the 
tribal law% they might override it. 

In the clecisions of the royal epurts there lay the most important single 
source of the growdh of royal law. A delegate of the king, aided by a 
body of wdse men or “judgment-finders,” normally the chief royal offi- 
cials, presided over the king^s court. Usually the count of the palace 
served as chairman. There seems to have been no sharp distinction 
between the king’s court and his council. In almost all the Teutonic 
kingdoms it %vas a rule that cases could be drawm out of the county court 
into the king’s court. Among the Franks it was customary to do this 
when justice was denied or delayed in the county court. The king’s court 
assumed the right to deviate from strict tribal law and to decide questions 
on the basis of equity. The king also had the right to send out a repre- 
sentative to any part of the realm to inquire into legal or administrative 
matters. In many cases these representatives had to deal with purely 
legal decisions. Under Charlemagne, 'the Frankish Empire was divided 
into circuits, and to each circuit were sent two such royal representa- 
tives— called missi dominici — ^to oversee the coimts wuthin the circuit and 
to administer justice in those cases where the local authorities w^ere 
delinquent. 

Even before Charlemagne’s reign, when missi \vere dispatched on special 
occasions to deal wdth specific problems, they first proceeded to gather 
together a number of the leading landowners in the community. To 
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learn all the ciix'miist^^ concerning a particular case/ the niissi ques- 
tioned these men. In controversies in which the king was a party, 
involving a question of boundaries, for example, the -missi would collect 
a number of men and ask them to render an opinion based on their 
knowledge of conditions in the past. This process, known as the 
Jurata or sworn inquest, wuis the starting-point of the -Anglo-Saxon jury. 
A unanimous decision was called a veredictum (whence our modern 
^Aerdickb - In time, questions of land and personal status w^re generally 
settled in this way. The inquest held by the tnissi was unpopular, and it 
died out, except in Normandy. In that region, the inquest was further 
developed, and from there carried over into England, where it greatly 
influenced the development of jury trial. 

The Franks did not develop any advanced conceptions of legal evidence, 
and the defendant always had to assume the burden of proof of innocence. 
Some changes w^ere made in the system of proofs, among wdiich the ordeal, 
trial by battle, and compurgation were most important. The oath-takers 
were no longer limited to the kinship group ancl Christian forms replaced 
the heathen ones. No longer were the pagan gods called upon to bear 
witness; now one swore an oath to Jehovah on the Gospels or on some holy 
relic. So too did the ordeal and trial by battle receive a strong Christian 
coloring. At the same time the royal courts, as they gained in power, 
markedb/' curtailed the personal administration of the law (the blood 
feud), and forced a greater number of cases into the courts. 

It has been Suggested that but for the disastrous break-up of the 
Frankish Empire, a Germanic common law might have developed similar 
to the English common law^ Apart from such speculation, it is apparent 
that the Frankish Empire served as a ^ period of germination for two 
important legal systems — ecclesiastical law- and feudal law. 

Feudal Law. Feudalism wms the prevailing political system of the 
Middle Ages, and feudal law played an important role in medieval legal 
life.® With the disruption of Charlemagne's empire, most written law of 
the earlier barbarian period ^vent out of use. The feudal courts, for both 
the vassals and the peasants, developed the new feudal law. Feudal la’vV 
was essentially customary and personal and differed greatly from one 
region to another. Nevertheless certain collections of feudal law gave 
it a degree of uniformity, so that the feudal law administered by the 
feudal courts may be called a historical system of European law. Dur- 
ing the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries the lawyers made a 
special effort to reduce the bewildering complexities and cliffcrences of 
feudalism to a logical system. 

Among the most important of these uniform works on feudal law are 
the Lihri jeudonini and the Assizes of Jerusalem and Airtiocli. The 
Lihri feudorum, which set forth the feudal laws of Lombardy, included 
municipal and imperial law and the glosses (comments) of the compilers. 
Probably produeed by a Milan judge some time between 1055 and 1136, 

® Smith, op. cit.j, pp. 166-175; see above, pp, 208 ff. 
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it was studied in the famous law school at Bologna and was frequently 
appended to medieval editions of Justinian. 

In the thirteenth centiuy there appeared certain north-French state- 
ments of feudal law. These dealt, however, with the feudal law of 
Jerusalem and Antioch when the two cities were incorporated in the Latin 
states created in the Near East during the Crusades. In the Near East 
the Crusades introduced a more completely developed and precisely ap- 
plied feudalism than was to be found an^nvliere in Europe. The feudal 
laws of the two cities, representing the legal theories and practices devel- 
oped by their kings, were called the Assizes of Jerusalem and Antioch. 
According to some authorities, they constitute an approximate!}^ s}' sterna^ 
tic statement of the old French feudal law as it existed in France itself 
Because the lav;yers relied so much upon the excellent systematic state- 
ments of feudal law in these special codifications, the writings of medieval 
lawyers tended to confer on feudal institutions in medieval Europe a 
degree of precision, universality, and uniformity that did not exist in 
practice. 

In Spain, wdiile there existed, strictly speaking, no complete compilation 
of feudal law, something approaching such a collection was made at the 
close of the third decade of the twelfth century. From thirteenth-centiiry 
Germany we have any number of Landrechte — collections of the laws 
that were applied in what may be called county courts, to distinguish 
them from the feudal courts. In addition, there were many collections of 
feudal law regulating the relations of fief-holders to their lords, which 
are called Lehnrechte. We described the political and legal institutions 
of feudalism in Chapter VII and need not repeat that material here. 

The Law Merchai'it. Feudal law controlled agrarian life and political 
relations in the Aliddle Ages, but a special type of law, known as “The 
Law Merchant,” w'as gradually created to control trading relations during 
the medieval period. It w^as derived mainly from Roman la^v, governing 
trading customs, from German law, with its solicitude for the rights of the 
customer, and from ethical strains in Canon Law of the Catholic Church. 
It was also nourislied by decisions made in the special courts Avhicii pre- 
sided over cases involving trading relations. The Italian cities were most 
influential in creating and shaping the Law Merchant, but the towns of 
the Hanseatic League ii> northern Europe later exerted no little influence 
upon this law of traders. The chief compilations of the Law Alerchaiit 
were the Spanish work, Costumes de la Mar, the French codification, 
Jugemens de la Mai% and the German book, the Waterrecht of Wisby.^'" 

Catholic Canon Law in the Middle Ages. Since law was necessary to 
the maintenance of order in human society, the Churcli sanctioned secular 
legislation and its enforcement. Butin the same way that it insisted 
upon the superiorit}" of Church over State, so it maintained the supremacy 
of God’s law over tlie legislation of any monarch or popular assembly. 
Also, the law of God wms held prior in authority to the law of nature, 
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though the churchmen tried to show that the latter was a logical and 
inevitable outgrowth of the former. Human law was excellent and 
tolerable, in the degree to which it harmonized with divine law. The 
Church exercised a considerable influence upon the shaping and adminis- 
tration of feudal law. The moral ideas of the Catholic Church in the 
economic field controlled the legislation and practices governing the 
exchange of commodities at the medieval fairs and in other markets. In 
some of its phases medieval mercantile law was little more than the 
explicit adoption of the dictates of the Church or canon law in regard to 
such matters. ' 

The 'so-called Canon Law was essentially the basic principles and 
precedents of the old Roman civil law applied to Church problems and 
procedure. It embodied both the leading tenets of Church jurisprudence 
and the legal cases to which these principles had been applied in the 
course of the long and complex development of the Church. Several col- 
lections of Canon Law w-ere made before the twelfth century. Among 
them were the collections of Dionysius in the sixth century, of Isidore of 
Seville in the seventh century, and of Burchard of Worms and Ivo of 
Chartres in the eleventh centur}^ In the middle of the twelfth century, 
this work was done over thoroughly in the most influential codification of 
the Canon Law in medieval times. This collection was the so-called 
Decretwm^ published in 1142, edited by the great .legal scholar Gratian. 
It summarized the statutory and case law of the Catholic Church to that 
date. About a century later, in 1234, Gregory IX ordered a supple- 
mentary compilation. It was prepared under the supervision of Ray- 
mond of Pennaforte, the foremost canonist of his age. In 1582 Pope 
Gregory XIII published a supplementary compilation and also a revised 
edition of Gratian. This compilation of the late sixteenth century is 
what is usually known today as the ^^Body of the Canon Law.^^ 

If the Church was important in the jurisprudence of the Middle Ages, 
it was even more important in the practical administration of medieval 
justice. It insisted that all churchmen of whatever rank and for what- 
ever offense should be tried only in Church € 0111^8 under the famous 
principle of ^Tenefit of clergy.” The first important statement of this 
principle occurs in the Theodosian collection, under the date of 412 A.D.: 
^Tt is right that clerics, whether they be bishops, priests, deacons, or those 
of lower rank, ministers of the Christian law, should be accused only 
before a bishop — ^unless there is some reason why the case should be 
considered elsewhere.” This obviously gave ecclesiastics a great advan- 
tage; otherwise they 'would have been compelled to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with laymen in secular courts when being tried for crimes of 
other than a religious character. 

No other medieval court, not even that of the lord of the manor, dealt 
with so wide a variety of cases as the bishop’s court in the Middle Ages. 
Further, almost any kind of law case in the Middle Ages could be appealed 
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to a higli ecclesiastical court for final judgment. James Harvey RoLiii- 
son lias concisely summarized the broad scope and various issues handled 
by the Church courts of the medieval period: 

One niaj’ get some idea of the business of the ecclesiastical courts from the fact 
that the Church claimed the right to try all cases in which a clergyman was 
involved, or ainune connected with the Church or under its special protection, 
'such as monks, students, crusaders, widows, orphans, and the helpless. Then all 
cases in which the sanctions of the Church or its prohibitions were involved came 
ordinarily before the Church courts; for example, those concerning marriage, 
wills, sworn contracts, usury, blasphemy, sorcery, heresy, and so forth.^^ 

The intrusion of the Church into the administration of justice in pri- 
marily secular cases and its insistence that churchmen be tried only in 
ecclesiastical courts undoubtedly introduced much confusion, delay, and 
favoritism into medieval court procedure. Nevertheless, the Church did 
make certain special contributions to the maintenance of secular law and 
order, particularly in its efforts to curb the ever prevalent brigandage of 
the medieval period. It did use its awful threat of excommunication 
against the lawless class, whose depredations were as characteristic of 
medieval travel and rural life as racketeering and gangdom are of metro- 
politan life in America today. 

The Rise of National Law, and the Growth of English Common Law. 
Feudalism was weakened by the rise of national states. We may illus- 
trate the rise of national law by the developments under Henry II 
(1154-1189) of England Henry made war upon the feudal barons, 
destroyed many of their castles, and restored order under royal authority. 
But he saw that this stability could not be permanent unless feudal law 
was supplanted by royal law. He applied the grand jury, already de- 
scribed, an institution that was apparently brought into England as a 
result of Norman influence. He ordered the sheriff in each English 
county to select representative citizens from each hundred and township 
and to require them to reveal under oath any violations of law in the 
neighborhood. The persons so selected were knowm as the grand jury, 
because of the large size of the group to which the questions were put. 
Their answer was called a veredictvm or verdict. Henry proceeded to 
bring the administration of criminal justice into the royal courts. He 
ordered his judges to make regular trips throughout England and to try 
accused persons in their own neighborhoods at least once each year. 
To handle other cases he established the centralized Court of the King's 
Bench. Henry also permitted his subjects to bring civil cases before the 
king's courts instead of having them handled in the feudal or manorial 
courts. Since royal justice was more uniform and certain than feudal 
justice, civil as \vell as criminal cases were gradually brought under com- 
plete royal control. 

Two other important legal changes in the reign of Henry -were the 
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encouragement of trial by jury and the development of the famous 
English common law* Besides instituting the grand jury in England 
for the purpose of accusation of crime; Henry also supported themse 
of the petit or trial jury for ascertaining the guilt of those indicted b}' tlie 
grand jury. In this way he gradually uprooted the ancient practices of 
the ordeal and trial by battle. 

The origins of the common law are not difficult to understand. As tlie 
circuit judges traveled about England, they attempted to draw tip uni- 
form principles of law and justice. To do so, they made use of the 
great diversity of local customs that they found in the various counties 
of England. They sought to derive from these diverse local usages gen- 
eral legal principles that would be uniformly applicable to the vdiole 
country. As these common usages and customs altered, the law might 
be changed accordingly. The great body of the English common law, 
which has dominated English and American procedure, thus gixnv up 
naturally out of the national sorting and consolidation of local legal 
usages. 

The three fundamental characteristics of the common law system have 
been held to be: (1) the building up of law on the basis of judicial 
precedent; (2) trial by jury; and (3) the doctrine of the supremacy of 
lawr; namely, the idea that the agencies of government must not act 
arbitrarily but according to accepted legal principles. 

Englisli common law w- as systematized in the wndtings of Sir Edwirrcl 
Coke, a distingiiislied but unscrupulous English jurist at the time of 
Elizabeth and James It w^as mainly through Coke’s waitings that the 
common law was transmitted to the American colonies. It was further 
elaborated and systematized in the famous Commentaries on the Laws of 
England by Sir William Blackstone in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Blackstone’s work had a tremendous influence upon legal thought 
and practice in both England and the United States. 

Law in Early Modern Times, The evolution of jurisprudence and legal 
philosophy during the early modern period w^as as notable as that in 
political thought, and it was conditioned by much the same developments 
that affected the course of political theory. The dominant note through- 
out all phases of legal growth in this age w- as that of secularism- 
divorcement from revelation and a grounding of law in the experience of 
mankind.^'^ 

One conspicuous aspect of legal evolution was the triumph of Pvoman 
law .and the s\vay of secular -absolutism in law and politics. The revival 
of Roman law in the Middle Ages promoted royal powder and the prestige 
of the State at the expense of the Church and other rivals of the secular 
arm. This movement .reached its culmination in early modern times, 
wlien secular* absolutism gained undisputed dominion in political affairs, 
helped along by the Protestant revolt,, wdiich favored the power of tlie 

Zano, o/x pp. 320ff. 

earij^ modern law, see Robson, op., ai.,.Part II; and Fritz BeroRheimer 
The World's Leaal Philosophies, Macmillan, 1924, Chap. V. 
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prince at the expense of the Cliiirch. The dominant note in the political 
theory of Protestantism was that he who controls the politics of an area 
should also determine its religion. Roman law influenced all western 
European states — and, by imitation, Russia as well. But it gained its 
main foothold in the Latin countries, where it still forms the foundation 
of the dominant legal principles. Another effective secularizing influence 
was derived from the common law- of England, wdiich wm have already 
discussed. In France, Guy Goquille tried to work out a 

similar doctrine of a French common lawu 
Perhaps the most influential type of legal development during this 
period wms the doctrine of natural law^^^ The notion of a law’^ of nature 
is an old one; it goes back to Socrates and the Stoics. But in this period 
the conception wms clarified and related more closely to specific political 
and legal applications. The law* of nature wms regarded as the body of 
rules and principles that governed men in prepolitical days. Natural 
law’’ wuis the norm by wdiich to test the soundness of civil law^s that wmre 
drawm up b}’' the government after the state had been established. The 
state should not terminate the law- of nature, but rather should provide 
for the enforcement of its benign principles. The state should not re- 
strict our natural freedom. It should only free us from the terrors and 
anarchy of unorganized pfepolitical society. 

Althusius, Hobbes, Pufenclorf, Spinoza, and others contributed to the 
d,evelopment of the doctrine of natural law, but it was John Locke who 
gave it the particular ^^slanP’ that has made it of such great significance 
in legal history and business operations. He found that the major tenets 
of the law of nature w^ere the sanctity of personal liberty and of private 
property. The state w- as doing its supreme duty wdien it assured their 
protection and perpetuity. This notion wms seized upon by the rising 
capitalistic class, embodied in the constitutions that it wwote, and intro- 
duced into the jurisprudence that it fostered. Here w^e find the legalistic 
basis of the contemporary reverence for property and the impregnable 
defenses that have been erected about it. Linked up wdth the powmr of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to declare laws unconstitutional 
tinder the broad concept of ^klue process of law,’^ it all but removed 
private property from social control. As wm shall point out later, it has 
also done much to block the road to orderty progress through legislation 
and to invite revolution. 

Rationalism had a decisive, but by no means uniform, influence upon 
legal evolution. John Locke tended toymrds Rationalism., though he 
laid special stress upon the law of nature. Many later Rationalists de- 
parted widety from this precedent. They w^ere prone to stress the arti- 
ficial — Le. man-made — character of sound law’^ and to regard it as the 
product of the dictates of reason applied to specific social problems. 
With this school, human legislation w^as thought to be the only valid 
source of law^ There wms also a tendency to lay special stress upon the 


below, pp. 406 ff. 
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responsibility of law to insure to every man equality in his right to enjoy 
life/ liberty, and property. It was natural that this group should be in 
favor of the codification of law, while the later historical school was 
opposed to such a notion. The latter held that an artificial product of 
reason might be codified, but a living, growdng achievement, such as a 
national system of law, could not be. 

It was but a short step from the Rationalistic school of law to the 
Utilitarian. Both relied primarily upon human reason. Botli were in- 
terested in reform. Utilitarian jiirisiirudence was merely a further devel- 
opment and refinement of the Rationalistic, doctrine. What its chief 
exponent, Jeremy Bentham, did was to hold that rational jurisprudence 
must be a science of social reform, designed in every part to increase the 
happiness of the largest possible number of men. There wms still in it, 
however, a strong strain of individualism. Bentham believed that every 
mail wms the best judge of his own happiness. Hence, there should be 
no resttictions on the acts of anyone except those necessary to secure 
equal freedom for others. Bentham especially eulogized the importance 
of freedom of contract. He came closer than others of his day, however, 
to the present-day doctrine o4 law as an adjunct to, or even an instru- 
ment of, social engineering. 

The most important practical product of the legal cogitation during 
this age was the codification of French law that began in 1793 as a result 
of revolutionary enthusiasm and ended in the magnificent Code Napoleon, 
Legal codifications in other European countries followed in the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps the most notable of these codifications was the great 
German Imperial code, completed at the opening of the twentieth century. 

Most of the foregoing strains in modern European thinking have been 
appropriated by the United States. But they all came from a cultural 
era prior to modern science and industry. This has made it difficult to 
adapt them to tlie realities of our age. This fact has been emphasized 
by Dean Roscoe Pound : 

Five elements have contributed to make difficult the application of American 
judicial and professional thinking to the industrial and social problems of the 
time. In chronological cyder these are Puritanism, the idea of law as standing 
between the abstract individual and society and protecting the former from the 
latter, the philosophical theory of natural rights, pioneer ideas, and the abstract 
individnaiist philosophy of law of the last century,^*^ 

Modern Theories and Schools of Law 

Having rapidly reviewed the history of law, we may now consider 
briefly some of the outstanding modern theories of law and schools of ju- 
rispriidence.^*’’'*' Perhaps the earliest theory of law, aside from the primi- 
tive and eaidy historic notion of law as a divine revelation, was what we 
know as the theory of natural law, w^hich we have already described. 


Roscoe Pound, Interpreiatiom of LcM Hisiory, Macmillan, 1923. 
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This metapln^siGal theory of law played a large role ipx the political and 
legal philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and still 
flourishes in a somewhat mitigated fashion in many courtrooms and in the 
minds of many jurists at the present time. 

An outstanding theory of law is the so-called anah/tical jurisprudence, 
which took form in the hands of Hobbes, Bcntham, and Jolni Austin, and 
is concerned with the specific content of law as the' command of a deter- 
minate superior, the state. It does not normally deal with such problems 
as the genesis of the state or law, or changes in the form of either. ISIor 
does it assign any great importance to those social* forces which create, 
color, and support law^ and legal administration. It rests satisfied with 
a knowledge of what the law actually is at a given time , and of the 
authoritative agents which enforce it. It is obvious that this is a eon- 
venient theory of law for the judge and attorney, and that it furnishes 
an admirable orientation for the purely legalistic type of constitutional 
historian. It has had distinguished modern exponents, among them the 
well-known jurist, Thomas Erksine Holland. Yet analytical jurispru- 
dence, whatever its advantages as a working philosophy of law% furnishes 
no clue to an intelligent understanding of the origins and nature of various 
legal codes, and no substantial suggestions as to the necessity or methods 
of legal change and juristic reform. . 

The W'eaknesses of the analytical school of jurists in regard to explain- 
ing legal origins and development were largely overcome through the 
efforts of the historical and comparative schools. The historical school 
had its origin in such writers as Edmund Burke and Friedrich von 
Savigny, and has been developed, among others, by Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, F. W. ^Maitland, Heinrich Brunner, J. C. Carter, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock. It looks upon law as the product of the diverse cultural forces 
inherent in the historical development of the nation. In modern times, 
law has, more and more, come to be legislative enactment and hence the 
literal command of the state. But the nature of the legal system as a 
whole and the content of much contemporary legislation are determined 
primarily by the past history of the nation, and by the peculiar insti- 
tutions which have grown out of that past. 

The* comparative school is simply an extension of the historical method 
in space. Its exponents • contend that the “wnsdom of a nation” has 
rarely been accumulated solely within its own borders. Cultural contacts 
and borrowing are as characteristic of legal as of other institutions. 
Hence one must study, from a comparative and historical point of view, 
the great legal systems of the world, from the Code of Hammurabi to 
that of the German Empire completed early in the present century. The 
method was, in large part, suggested by the anthropologists of the com- 
parative school in the last century, such as Lubbock, Tylor, Post, Morgan, 
and Letourneau. Perhaps its chief exponents have been Joseph Kohler 
and Sir Paul Vinogradoff. It is evident that no sharp line divides tlie 
contemporary historical and comparative jurists; men like Pollock and 
Maitland have done real service in. the field of comparative jurisprudence. 
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while Vinogradoff has been one of the most productive contributors to 
histoi’icai jurisprudence. 

The labors of the historical and comparative schools did much to clear 
up the problems connected with the origin of law, but they contributed 
far less to the problem of the functions of law, and of tlie relation of law 
to social progress and social reform. This service was reserved for the 
sociological school, wdiich has been mainly a product of broader and 
more comprehensive study of institutions and social processes. It is not 
without its significance that the founder of modern sociological jurispru- 
dence, Ludwig Gumplowicz, was also one of the more distinguished of 
sociologists. The leading members of the sociologicah school of jurists 
have been Gumplowicz in Austria; Gierke, Kantorwicz, and Berolzheimer 
in Germain^; Duguit in France; and 0. W. Holmes and Ptoscoe Pound in 
the United States. Had Maitland lived longer, the later trend of his 
legal interests indicate that he would have become primarily interested 
in the sociological approach to legal problems. 

• While possessing a healthy and vivid interest in legal origins, as the 
only avenue to understanding the genesis, social basis, and institutional 
effects of legislation, the sociological school is far more interested in the 
present status, applications, and results of law. It completeh" divorces 
law from any of the supernatural, mystical, transcendental, or immutable 
characteristics with which it was endowed by earlier schools. It looks 
upon law as a secular social product, and is concerned chiefly with its 
current effectiveness as an agent of social control and public guidance. 
It has a lively interest in all possible means of improving the assump- 
tions," content, and efficient enforcement of law. With this school, law 
assumes a pragmatic and telic significance. It is viewed as a dynamic 
agent in the task of securing intelligently directed social change, as well 
as a leading factor in producing social order and stability. Vitally con- 
cerned wuth the actual effects of contemporary legislation, the sociological 
school emphasizes the necessity of statistical surveys of the legislative 
product and of the administration of law, civil and criminal. 

Current Criticisms of Our Legal Institutions 
and Practices 

Law, in practical operation, represents the exploitation of legislation 
and the technique of legal practice for three major purposes: (1) to make 
our complicated society a running affair by enforcing uniform rules of 
conduct; (2) to protect property, business interests, and the vested insti- 
tutions of society; and (3) to provide something between a sheer exist- 
ence and wealth for those who make their living by the practice of law. 

It is inevitable that, when law is reduced to actual every-day routine, 
a wide discrepancy exists beWeen legal theories and legal practices. 
We imagine that law is concerned primarily with the administration of 
justice. But, in practice, law is much more concerned with protecting 
interests and with winning cases. As Newman Levy, a distinguished 
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New York attorney, puts it: ^*We hear much talk about justice. In the 
abstract it is a beautiful and desirable concept. But justice jjer se plays 
a small part in the daily activities of the busy practitioner/' As Ferdi- 
nand Lundberg says: 

Technical incompetence aside, it may be said that the entire legal profession is 
fundamentally incompetent, its experts along with its fakers, in so far as it fails 
to attain for society the general end towards which it is avowedty working, and 
which gives it social sanction: justice. In this respect the legal profession in the 
democratic countries is the most incompetent of ail the professions. It will not, 
for instance, bear comparison with the medical and teaching professions. The 
incidence of ill health and disease has been clearly on the decline in an era of 
great population growth. The percentage of illiteracy is falling steadily and the 
level of technical competence in all fields of specialization (except the law) is 
rising. But justice gets forward no faster.^' 

■ It is probably no exaggeration to say that the law, as actually practiced 
in the United States, produces more injustice than it frustrates. Norman 
Thomas, a former minister, suggests that there is an even greater gap 
between legal theories and practices than there is between theory and 
practice in the Christian religion: “I do not know any profession, not 
excepting the Christian ministry, in which the gap between its ethical 
canons and the practice of its members is so -wide and hypocrisy so great." 

A comparison of legal practice wuth the ideals and concluct of the 
muck criticized medical profession wms once made by Dr. Alice Hamil- 
ton.^® Dr. Hamilton's reputation for professional ability and unselfish 
public service lends wmight to her wmrds and dismisses any suspicion of 
mean professional bias. Dr. Hamilton does not deny defects in her own 
profession, but she holds that it is high-minded and scientific, when com- 
pared, for example, to the attitudes and methods wdnch prevail in the 
lawu ^'1 firmly believe that the worst that can be said about medical 
practice is too good to be said about legal practice." She does not rest 
content with any blanket attack, but sets forth a bill of particulars. 

Take, for example, the waste, expense, and injustice involved in the 
fact that our courts cannot tell us before a law is passed whether it is 
constitutional or not. Suppose that, in the case of the installation of a 
new city water supply, the doctors should say: ‘^We cannot tell you if 
your new” wmter supply is free from typhoid infection. Put in your 
reservoir and your pipes, and then if people fall ill w^e wull tell you if it 
is typhoid, and if it is you can put in another wmter supply." How- often 
can a physician, how^ever inconspicuous, be induced by political influence 
to make a wTong diagnosis? Or, consider the matter of interminable' legal 
delays: “Imagine a surgeon letting his patient be all prepared for an 
operation, the family assembled to await the outcome, and then decide 
to put it off for a week because the anaesthetist had not arrived and 
nobody could find the artery forceps." 

Compare, further, the methods and assumptions of legal evidence with 

^”“The Priesthood of the Law/' Harper^Sf April, 1939, p. 517, 

i®“What About the Lawyers?'' Harper's/ October, 1931, pp. 542-549. 
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the scientific metliod of making a medical diagnosis: ^‘The laws of 
evidence require that the simplest story be interrupted, chopped into 
bits, and messed up until both witness and jury are confused.” This 
situation is due primarily to the fact that these laws of legal evidence 
were fashioned to protect men when torture was still common in legal 
procedure. Think of a council of doctors making an examination accord- 
ing to medical concepts dating from the Middle Ages— when bleeding was 
conimon, when barbers were surgeons, when even the circuiation of the 
blood was imknowii, and the heart was held to be the seat of thought. 
But the lawyers today defend this archaic procedure, which is financially 
profitable. What a howl would go up if doctors insisted upon clinging 
to Hippocrates and Galen to increase or perpetuate their practice. 

Judges and lawyers are chiefly interested in playing the game accord- 
ing to hard and fast rules and in clinging to precedent. Few doctors 
would take pride in following the example of other doctors whose methods 
had proved fatal to patients. Further, if doctors slavishly followed 
precedent, we would still be treated, when sick, with the brutality and 
incompetence which dominated medicine five hundred years ago. This 
reference to the cultural lag in law may be further emphasized by the 
statement of an able lawyer, Henry A. Shinn: ^Tf any great bgrrrster of 
two centuries ago were to awaken in the modern courtroom, he could 
address the judge and proceed with the trial. Gould a Rip Van Winkle 
in any other profession or business do as well? Lethargy, not encroach- 
ment, is the bars problem; reform, not opposition, its solution,” The 
greatest physician or surgeon may be freely criticized by the public, 
but not so with .judges — a sacrosanct class even in democratic America.^^'^ 

Medicine may have been slow to appropriate even the rudiments of 
psychology, but at last we have medical psychology or psychiatry. Our 
courts — outside some advanced juvenile courts — still deal with testimony 
and with insanity as though there was no such thing as psychology. The 
legal theory of insanity rests upon an archaic metaphysical and moralistic 
doctrine, namely, that a man is insane if he cannot tell right from wrong. 
The medical test of insanity, is directly related to the facts relative to 
mental and nervous diseases and recognizes the existence of compulsions 
and other irresistible impulses to crime on the part of persons who, in 
other respects, may seem to be sane and normal. In numerous murder 
cases, doctors have been put in the ridiculous position of declaring that a 
person is obviously insane, from a medical point of view, but perhaps 
sane according to superficial and antiquated legal criteria of insanity. 
Fancy a doctor proposing a legal theory of gallstones and admitting 
it to be wholly different from the medical facts. Dr. Hamilton concludes 
with the following contention: ^^And so I submit that medicine, no matter 
how imperfect, is a silvery pot when compared with the black kettle law.” 
It would seem that she has proved her case, 

recent Supreme Court decision in the Loh Angeles Times contempt case has 
at least temporarily modified this absolute immunity of judges to criticism during 
the progress of a case in court. 
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In the last decade or so, several important books have been published 
severely criticizing the current practice of law in the United States. 
These .support in detail Dr. Hamilton’s brief indictment. The first of 
these books was A Latcyer Tells, the Truth, by Morris Gisnet of the New 
York bar.^'^’ JMr. Gisnet calls attention to the serious criticism of the 
law and legal practice among informed laymen; stresses the difficulty met 
in trying to handle the problems of our complex mechanical age by means 
of legal concepts drawn from ancient and medieval culture; shows how 
the corporate practice of law has crowded out much private legal practice; 
makes it clear how this development and the increasing number oi 
practicing lawyers have led to a frantic search on the part of rank-and- 
file lawyers for enough business to enable them to live ; reveals liow this 
search for a sheer livelihood forces lawyers into numerous shady prac- 
tices,. such as negligence cases, ambulance-chasing, and fake-claims cases; 
draws attention to the fact that these commonly stressed legal abuses are 
not nearly as disastrous to society as the great corporate frauds made 
possible by the luminaries of the legal profession; reveals the high cost 
of legal services and its serious impact upon the poor man seeking justice; 
throws light upon the paradoxical ethics of bar and bench; reveals the 
degradation and incompetence of the lower courts ; and suggests practical 
reforms which might facilitate the. achievement of justice for all men. 

More thorough and devastating is a later book by the distinguished 
lawyer, Percival E. Jackson, Look at the Lawr^ This is probably the 
most fair, competent, and cogent critique of the current American legal 
system and legal practice ever written. Jackson shows us that we are 
swamped with, a multitude of laws, obsolete or imbecilic in too many 
cases, and that our law is not only legislature-made but judge-made; 
Despite this mountain of laws nobody really knows what the law ac- 
tually is at any time on any subject. Laws are loosely drawn, legal 
language is ambiguous, judges shift their interpretation' of the law, some- 
times weekly or daily, and new legislation may at any time upset the 
most logical and closely-reasoned decisions. The law is held in leash 
by archaic concepts and mossy precedents. It is so rigid and inflexible 
in many respects that it cannot be adapted to a changing society. Pin- 
head technicalities govern legal thought and procedure. A nice regard 
for petty legal precedent is deemed far more important than swift and 
sure administration of justice. The law is full of hypocrisy, especially in 
pretending that ricL and poor, alike, can get justice. The law permits 
intolerable delays which defeat justice and operate distinctly to the 
advantage of wealthy clients. The expense of legal procedure makes it 
hard for poor men to get justice or even to get a good lawyer. It makes 
law and the courts a racket for the rich. 

The commercialization of legal practice and the bitter struggle of the 
mass of the lawyers to get a living leads to a debasing of legal ethics. A 


Concord Press, 1931. 

Dutton, 1940, Foreword by Arthur Garfield Hays. 
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common and defensive sense of guilt in the legal profession and among 
the judiciary makes it all but impossible to disbar a shyster or to impeach 
a judge, save for an occasional petty ambulance-chasing law^^er, who is 
made a scapegoat to ease the consciences- of the respectable legal circles. 
Judges are all too often corrupt and venal, but judicial tyranny in- 
timidates lawyers and prevents them from taking action to oust unfit 
judges. Furtl'icr, such judges render important services as stooges of' 
political leaders, and the latter see to it that the judges are protected 
from reformers. It is taken for granted that most witnesses in negli- 
gence, criminal, and divorce cases lie wdien on the stand. Judges and 
lawyers, alike, blandly overlook all but universal perjury, unless they 
\?ish to persecute a witness for his opinions. Then, they show a hypo- 
critical savagery in prosecuting perjury. Mr, Jackson utters the cogent 
waarning that, if the evils of our legal system destro}^ democracy and 
bring revolution and dictatorship, this will result in the wiping out of. 
both the law^ and the lawyers. He ends by offering modest and con- 
striictive suggestions as to legal reform. 

Ferdinand Lundberg in Hmyer^s suggests that the legal profession of 
our day is a sort of antique and medieval priesthood projected into our 
twentieth-ceiitury meclianical age. This makes lawyers incompetent to 
provide justice in terms of modern realities. Indeed, a lawyer takes his 
life in his hands when he presumes to forward justice by defending 
impopiilar causes or groups, in the effort to see that justice is done. De- 
spite the archaic character of lawq our civilization today, especially on 
its institutional side, is chiefly lawyer-made. Lawyers make our laws 
and control our economic system and moral code. And they are the 
shock troops which resist reform and prevent salutary changes in both 
law and society. In our large cities, the practice of law has taken over 
the factory system, mass-production, and the speed-up method (though 
the latter has not affected our courts). Many of our most eminent 
lawyers are 2 iot only the legal representatives of great corporations; 
they are directors and officers thereof and thus have a double interest in 
preyenting economic reform and social justice. 

Far more challenging than the critiques of Messrs. Gisnet, Jackson, 
and Lundberg is the frontal attack on our whole legal system by Fred 
Rodell of the Yale Law School, in his TFo6 Unto Ypu^ Lawyersr-^ This 
book does not rest content wnth revealing the details of legal defects and 
suggesting particular reforms. It slashingly attacks -the whole system of 
law and legal practice, as we know it, and recommends the utter aboli- 
tion of The Law, as it exists today, and the substitution of scientific 
procedure and common-sense rules in dealing with human relations and 
social institutions. Professor Rodell holds that our system of law and 
legal practice is a gigantic professional and verbal racket which frustrates 
justice and quite needlessly saddles a vast financial burden upon society. 


21 December, 1938, and April and July, 1939. 

22 Beynal and Hitchcock, 1940. 
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The law is a collection of outworn jargon and mummery, which is at once 
as absurd and as potent as primitive incantations and medieval theolog- 
ical disputations. Not “reform” here and there, but a resolute throwing 
off of tliis antique incubus of The Law is necessary. Then the substitu- 
tion of reason and science can be made, as we have already done in most 
non-Iegal aspects of our life. Professor Rodell’s book is no mere blanket 
attack on The Law. He amply documents all of his charges and sup- 
ports them brilliant logic, as w^eil 

We are frequently told that, however bad American law may be, 
English law is logical, clear, and effective, and that English legal practice 
brings a sure and swift administration of justice. This illusion is 
Urbanely but ruthlessly shattered by a well-informed English publicist, 
A. P. Herbert, in his Uyicomnion Law.^^ While English legal practice is 
less corrupt and venal than American, The Law in England is essentially 
the same sort of antique racket as The Law in the United States. Pro- 
fessor RodelPs criticisms of American law are ' almost equally valid 
when directed against English law and court procedure. ^Tlie poinposity, 
pedantry, and verbosity of even English law and judicial opinions are 
well illustrated by the following excerpt from the opinion of Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham, in the case of Thornhill vs. Hall: 

I hold it to be a rule that admits of no exception in the construction of written 
instruments, that where one interest is given, where one estate is conveyed, — 
\yhere one benefit is bestowed in one part of an instrument by terms clear, unam- 
biguous, liable to no doubt, clouded by no obscurity, b^?’ terms upon which, if they 
stood alone, no man breathing, be he lawyer or be he layman could entertain a 
doubt, — ^in order to reverse that opinion, to which the terms would of themseLes 
and standing alone’ have led, it is not sufficient that you should raise a mist; it is 
not sufficient that you should create a doubt ; it is not sufficient that you should 
cleal in probabilities, but you must show something in another part of that instru- 
ment which is as decisive in one way as the other terms were decisive the other 
way; and ’that the interest first given cannot be taken away either by tacitum 
or dubium, or by possible, or even by probable, but that it must be taken away, 
and can only be taken away, by expressum and certiim.-^^^ 

Defects in the Current System of Law 

Many students of latv believe that, ywhatever the defects in current 
laws and in the administration of justice, the most serious legal problem 
lies in the very nature of the law itselL As Air. Lundberg says, the 
lawyers have replaced the Scholastic theologians of the Atiddle Ages but 
have not yet entered into our scientific and critical perspective: 

The historical pattern of evolution wdthin tlie professions seems to have been 
marked by (1) the transfer of attention from a remote heaven to an accessible 
earth; (2) a change from metaphysical to empirical standards of judgment, as in 
medicine and the physical sciences; and (3) de-politicalization in favor of greater 
socialization. Of these three stages of development the iavyer has negotiated 

2'"^ Boubieday Doran, 1936. 

A-eio Yorker frequently publishes good examples of current legal jargon 
and verbiage. 
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only the first, a fact which singles him out as belonging to the most backward 
of all the secular professions 

Gur legal system is based upon intellectual, social, and legal ideals 
which have been accumulating since primitive times and were systema- 
tized at the end of the eighteenth century. As Dean Pound once said: 

Our judicial organization and the great body of our American common law are 
the work of the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth century. On the other hand our great cities and the legal and social 
problems to which they give rise are of the last half of the nineteenth century, 
and indeed the pressing problems did not become acute until the last quarter 
of that century.-^ 

Certain parts of our law may not be unfairly compared to the incan- 
tations of primitive medicine men. Even some of our most august legal 
arguments have no closer relation to reality than magical practices. This 
startling fact has been well expressed by Professor Rodeil: 

It is necessary .to realize that the Law not only stands still but is proud and 
determined to stand still. If a British barrister of two hundred years ago were 
suddenly to come alive in an American court-room, he would feel intellectually 
at home. The clothes would astonish him, the electric lights \vould astonish 
him, the architecture would astonish him. 'But as soon as the lawyers, started 
talking legal talk, he w^ould know that he was among friends. And given a 
couple of iiys wdth law books, he could take the place of any lawyer present — 
or of the judge— and perform the whole legal mumbo-jumbo as W'Cll as they. 
Imagine by contrast a British surgeon of tavo hundred years ago plopped into 
a modern hospital operating room. He W'Ould literally understand less of wliat 
%Yas going on than \yould any passer-by brought in from the street at random.-^ 

Mr. Jackson points out how the law is the victim of verbiage — vague, 
uncertain, awkwmrd and obscure — often downright unintelligible. Pro- 
fessor Rodeil goes much further and accuses the law of being quite liter- 
ally a professional racket, based upon the exploitation of this anticiuated 
and obscure verbiage. We ordinarily assume that legal language, how- 
ever technical and obscure, is necessary and promotes justice. Professor 
Rodeil claims that such verbiage may be necessary for law but that it is 
not necessary for justice; in fact, it obstructs justice: 

The legal trade, in short, is nothing but a high-class racket. It is a racket far 
more lucrative and more pow^erful and hence more dangerous than any of those 
minor and much-publicized rackets, such as ambulance-chasing or the regular 
defense of known criminals, which make up only a tiny part of the law’ business 
and against which the respectable members of the bar are ahvays making speeches 
and taking action. A John W. Davis, wdien he exhorts a court in the name of 
God and Justice and the Constitution — ^and, incidentally, for a fee — not to let 
the federal govermnent regulate holding companies, is playing the racket for all 
it is worth. So is a Justice Sutherland wdien he solemnly forbids a state to impose 

24 Priesthood of the Law,” Harper^s, April, 1939, p. 516. 

Cited in R. H. Smith, Justice and the Poor, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin 13, 1919, p. 7. 

Reprinted by permission from Woe Unto Yo% Lawyers^ by Fred Rodeil, pub- 
lished by Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., pp. 3d-37, 
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an iniieritaiice tax on the ground that the transfer — an abstraction — of the right 
to get dividends — another abstraction — did not take place geographically inside 
the taxing state. And so, for that matter are all the Corcorans and Cohens and 
Thurman Arnolds and the rest, whose chief value to the New Deal lies not in 
their political views nor even in their administrative ability but rather in their 
adeptness at manipulating the words of The Law so as to make things sound 
perfectly proper which other lawyers, by manipulating different words in a 
diiferent way, maintain are terribly improper. The legal racket knows no polit- 
ical or social limitations. 

Furthermore, the lawyers— ^r at least 99 and 44/100 per cent of them—are 
not even aware that they are indulging in a racket, and would be shocked at the 
very mention of the idea. Once bitten by the legal bug, they lose all sense of 
perspective about what they are doing and how they are doing it. Like the 
medicine men of tribal times and the priests of the Middle Ages they actually 
believe in their own nonsense. This fact, of course, makes their racket all the 
more insidious. Consecrated fanatics are always more dangerous than conscious 
villains. And lawyers are fanatics indeed about the sacredness of the word- 
magic they call The Law. 

Yet the saddest and most iiivsidious fact about the legal racket is that the 
general public doesn’t realize it’s a racket either. Scared, befuddled, impressed 
and ignorant, they take what is fed them, or rather what is sold them. Only 
once an age do the non-lawyers get, not wise, but disgusted, and rebel. As Harold 
Laski is fond of putting it, in every revolution the lawyers lead the way to the 
guillotine or the firing squad. ... 

The Law, as you may have heard before, is entirely made up of abstract general 
principles. None of thovse principles has any real or necesvsary relation to the 
solid substance of human affairs. All ^ of them are so ambiguous and many of 
them are so contradictory that it is literally impossible to find a definite and sure 
solution (regardless of whether it might be a good solution or a bad solution) to 
the simplest, smallest practical problem anywhere in the mass of principles that 
compose The Law. And the sole reason why that fact is not generally appre- 
ciated by either lawyers or non-law’yers is that the principles are phrased in a 
language which is not only bafflingly incomprehensible in its own right but which 
is composed of words that have no real or necessary relation to the solid sub- 
stance of human affairs either. ... • 

No matter which way you slice it, the result remains the same. Legal lan- 
guage, wherever it happens to be usecl, is a hodge-podge of outlandish words and 
phrases because those words and phrases are what the principles of The Law 
are made of. The principles of The Law are made of those outlandish words 
and phrases because they are not really reasons for decisions but obscure and 
thoroughly unconvincing rationalizations of decisions — and if they were written 
in ordinary English, everybody could see how silly, how irrelevant and inconclu- 
sive, they are. If everybody could see how silly legal principles are, The Law 
would lose its dignity and then its. power — ^and so would the lawyers. So legal 
language, by obstructing instead of assisting the communication of ideas, is very 
iisefiil“to the lawyers. It enables them to keep on saying nothing with an air 
of great importance — ^and getting away with it. . . . 

Thus legal language works as a double protection of the mighty fraud of The 
Law, On the one side it keeps the non-lawyers from finding out that legal logic 
is so full of holes that it is practically one vast void. On the other side, the glib 
use of legal language is so universally accepted by the lawyers as the merit badge 
of their profession — the hallmark of the lawyers’ lawyer — ^that they never stop 
to question the ideas that are said to lie behind the w^ords, being kept busy 
enough and contented enough trying to manipulate the words in imitation of 
their heroes. The truth is that legal language makes almost as little common 
sense to the lawyers as it does to the la^inen. But how can any lawyer afford 
to admit that fact, even to himself, when his position in the community, his 
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prestige among his ieilow craftsmen, and his own sense of self-respect all hang 
oh the assumption that he does know what he is talking about ? 

Professor Rodeil further emphasizes the manner in which the tyranny 
of words facilitates and perpetuates the legal racket: 

Beating with words is a dangerous business, and it cannot be too often stressed 
that what The Law deals in is words. Dealing in long, vague, fuzzy-meaning 
words is even more dangerous business, and most of the words The Law deals 
in are long and vague and fuzzy. Making a habit of applying long, vague, fuzzy, 
general words to specific things and facts is perhaps, the most dangerous of all, 
and The Law does that, too. You can call a cow a quadruped mammal if you 
want to; you can also call a cat a quadruped mammal. But if you get into "the 
habit of calling both cows and cats quadruped mammals, it becomes all too easy 
to slip into a line of reasoning whereby, since cats are quadruped mammals and 
cats have kittens and cows are also quadruped mammals, therefore cows have 
kittens too. The Law, you may remember, calls both cigarettes and sealing wax 
Consideration. ... 

Almost all legal sentences, whether they appear in judges’ opinions, written 
statutes, or ordinary bills of sale, have a way of reading as though they had been 
translated from the German by someone with a rather meager knowledge of 
English. Invariably they are long. Invariably they are awkward. Invariably 
and inevitably they make plentiful use of the abstract, fuzzy, clumsy words 
which are so essential to the solemn hocus-pocus of The Law. . . . 

The chief function which legal language perfonns is not to convey ideas 
clearly but rather to so conceal the confusion and vagueness and emptiness 6f 
legal thinking that the difficulties which beset any non-lawyer who tries to 
make sense out of The Law seem to^ stem from the language itself instead of 
from the ideas — or lack of ideas — l3ehind it. It is the big unfamiliar words and 
the long looping sentences that turn the trick. Spoken or written with a straight 
face, as they always are, they give an appearance of deep and serious thought 
regardless of the fact that they mcay be, in essence, utterly meaningless. 

Moreover, as has been mentioned previously, the lawyers themselves, almost 
without exception, are just as thoroughly taken in by the ponderous pomposity 
of legal language as are the la\Tnen, They actually believe and will stoutly 
maintain that those great big wonderful words they are forever using convey great 
big wonderful ideas — ^to the initiated;-® 

To illustrate the truth of Professor Rodeirs characterization of legal 
' language we may quote a brief imragraph from The Texas Revised Civil 
Statutes, defining the so-called Endless Chain Scheme: 

Sec, 1. That for the purpose of this Act the tenn .^^Enclless Chain” shall be con- 
ijtnied to mean and include any plan or vseheme wherein any person, firm or cor- 
poration sells, transfers, assigns, or issues to any person any right, property, 
ticket, coupon, certificate, contract, or other token, and wherein the purchaser, 
transferee or assignee thereof or the person to whom, the same is issued under- 
takes or is required or is permitted to undertake for himself, or as the agent, 
representative, or attorney of any person, firm or corporation, to sell, transfer, 
assign, or issue to another any right, property, ticket, coupon, certificate, contract 
or other token which may under certain conditions entitle the pjiirchaser or 
recipient thereof to any right, property, ticket, coupon, certificate, contract, or 
other token and wherein the purchasers, transferees or assignees thereof from 

27 Hodell, op. cit,, pp. 15-16, 191,; 192-193, 197-198. Reprinted by permission. 
Ibid; PP- 59-60, i85, 189. Reprinted by permission. 
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the original purchasers, assignees, or transferees, or from subsequent purchasers, 
assignees, or transferees, are also given as a consideration for them entry into or 
participation in such plan or scheme and their purchase or receipt of such right, 
property, ticket, coupon, certificate, contract or other token, the right, privilege 
or obligation of making further sales, assignments, or transfers of any right, 
property, ticket, coupon, certificate, contract or other token. 

Professor Rodeil points out that the truly great lawyers, like the late 
Justice Holmes, clearly understand the hocus-pocus of legal verbiage and 
do not hesitate to expose it: 

Every once in a wdiiie, however, a lawyer comes along wdio has the stubborn 
skcptidsni necessary to see through the whole solemn sieight-of-mind that is 
The La\y and wdio has the temerity to say so. The greatest of these w^as' the 
late Justice Holmes, especially where Constitutional Law was concerned. Time 
and again he would demolish a fifty-page Court opinion — ^written in sonorous 
legal sentences that piled abstract principle upon abstract principle— with a few 
words of dissent, spoken in plain English. ^‘The Law as you lay it down,^t he 
would say in effect, ''sounds impressive and impeccable. But of course it really 
has nothing to do with the facts of the case.'^ And the lawyers, though they 
had come to regard Holmes as the grand old man of their profession and though 
they respected the Legal writing he had done in his youth, were always bothered 
and bewildered wdieii he dismissed a finespun skein of legal logic with a snap of 
bis fingers."'^^ 


Problems Arising Out of Law-Making 

The social problems which grow out of the making of law^s and our 
attitude towards them present a paradoxical contrast when we examine 
the tw^o major types of lawq constitutional law and statutory lawn When 
we turn to constitutional law, we find that an amazing attitude of sanc- 
tity, rigidity, and reluctance to change prevails. On the other hand, in 
the field of statutory law, we have an astonishing fecundity in the pro- 
duction of laws and a deplorable levity with respect to their nature and 
enforcement. Let us first look at the situation in the field of constitutions 
and constitutional law. 

When we come to consider the popular attitude towards constitutions 
and constitutional law we encounter many naive and primitive vestiges 
which represent a hangover from the preconstitutional age. The con- 
ception of the divine right of kings has come dowm to us in the form of 
the divine status of constitutions. We have already deseribed the ab- 
surdities of constitution-worship and the social malady of “constitution- 
alism’^ in a earlier chapter of this book, and need not repeat the material 
here.'*^ 

From the time of its origins, our Constitution has been a legal instru- 
ment for control of the country by the propertied classes. Our Constitu- 
tion was preceded by the several state constitutions drawn up after 1776, 
which faithfully imitated and embodied the dicta assembled by the 
English middle class to protect their property and class rights. The 


^^Rodeli, op. cit.f pp. IS 
See above, pp. 221 ff. 


Reprinted by permission. 
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Federal Constitution was not made by timid moss-backs. It was the 
aGhievement of a revolutionary generation — a generation which had 
revolted to protect their property and commercial rights.^'^*^ The action of 
the Gonstitutional Convention in 1787 was, technically, illegal. It had 
been commissioned only to revise the Articles of Confederation. This 
fact should give pause to our present-day constitution-mongers who are 
such sticklers for strict and formal legality. Indeed, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, one of the chief lawyers in the Constitutional Convention, clearly 
stated that he had little regard for legality, in the face of a social crisis: 

You, sir, triumph in the supposed illegality of this body: but granting your 
supposition were true, it would be a matter of no real importance. When the 
first principles of civil society are violated, and the rights of a whole people are 
invaded, the common fomis of municipal law am not to be regarded. . 

Moreover, the Constitution %vas a compromise between large and small 
states, between slaveowmers and non-slaveholders, between exponeifts of 
centralization and of states-rights, between aristocrats and democrats. 
It satisfied no party to the compromise. It 'was accepted as the best that 
could be had for the moment. Hamilton, perhaps the most stalwart 
worker for its ratification, would say no more than that it was far better 
than the Articles of Confederation and the best that could be secured for 
the time being. Its opponents were bitter against it, contending that it 
flagrantly betrayed the principles of the American Revolution. Patrick 
Henry, whom Senator Glass once carted out to oppose the New Deal, 
w’-as vitriolic in his assault upon the Constitution. 

Further, the Constitution 'was an experiment, designed to be modified 
or replaced entirely, as soon as experience and greater knowledge seemed 
to indicate the desirability of so doing. Jefferson thought that it should 
be overhauled or supplanted by a new one every nineteen and a half 
years. Nobody would be more surprised and appalled than Hamilton 
and Madison, if they were to come to life and find that we are still 
operating under the document 'which they drew up over a hundred and 
fifty years ago for some 4,000,000 merchants, fishermen, artisans and 
farmers, huddled along the Atlantic coast and living in a preindustrial 
age. The matter is of more than academic interest, since misconceptions 
about constitutions constitute one of the major obstacles to social prog- 
ress. " ■ ■■■ 

It is difficult for us to comprehend what absurd ideas may be held in 
regard to constitutions. 'We can ridicule the attitude of people and 
courtiers towards Louis XIV, or view with amused distress the reverent 
antics of crowds in the presence of Mussolini and Hitler. But we are 
unable to recognize that the attitude of the mass of the people towards 
a constitution is often as absurd as that of the courtiers who contended 
avidly for the honor of handing Louis XIV his stockings. A good ex- 

^‘^^The fact that many of the men who made the Constitution were more con- 
servative than Jefferson does not affect the fact that most of them had taken a 
leading part in the Revolution. 
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ample of this reverential attitude towards constitutions is that set forth 

Harry F. Atwood, in his popular little wmrk, Keep God in American 
History. He thus appraises our Constitution and the men who made it: 
'‘In our Constitutional Convention were assembled the greatest body of 
men, from the standpoint of physical vigor, inental acumen ahd moral 
courage, that ever met together for human achievement. . . . The wnit- 
ing and adoption of our Constitution was unquestionably the greatest and 
most important liiiman achievement since the Creation,* and as an event 
it ranks in Iiistory second only to the Birth of Christ.” 

A constitution is, cpiite literally, only a ^^scrap of paper” — a document 
— which describes tiie framework of any particular go veniment. It tells 
us whether it will be a monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy; whether 
there shall be executive or legislative leadership; what the powers of the 
government and the rights of the citizens shall be; and the like,. If a 
constitution creates a good form of government it is a good constitution; 
if it produces a bad government it is a bad constitution, no matter how 
much it may be revered by a people. -Even the terms good and bad 
government are relative. What may be a good government for one 
people, at one time or place, may be unsuitable for another people, 
at some other time and differently located. .Further, all constitutions are 
man made. There is no active participation by the Deity in their 
formulation. Indeed, the Constitutional Convention, which made our 
Federal Constitution, deliberately excluded the mention of the Deity 
and any particular religion from the document. No constitution can be 
better than the men who made it and those who later interpret it. If a 
later generation is better equipped by Imowledge and experience, there 
is every reason to believe that it could draw up a better constitution. 

There is a prevalent illusion that a constitution, like brandy, gets better 
as it gets older — as it ages in the wood of popular reverence and super- 
stition. The reverse is obviously the truth in almost every case. Even 
if a constitution created a perfect form of government at the time when 
it was drafted, such a government "would be bound to become less suitable 
and appropriate as times change and new social conditions arise. A 
government is good only in proportion to its adaptability to any given 
set of social conditions which it seeks to guide and control. When social 
conditions alter greatly, with the passage of time and -with impressive 
material and economic innovations, it is rare that any amendment of a 
constitution, however frequent and sweeping, will suffice. Amendments 
are not unlike attaching a carburetor and landing wheels on an oxcart. 
We do not build an automobile or an airplane about the framework of an 
oxcart or stage coach. We design and build a new vehicle. 

It follows that the generation which draws up a constitution is likely 
to be less well fitted for the task than a later generation. Those who 
follow have all the knowledge possessed by the original framer^ and also 
the advantage of observing the opei'ation of the new government and the 
new knowledge concerning political and legal affairs which inevitably 
accumulates under normal conditions. A Charles Austin Beard may not 
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be any abler intrinsically tlian a James Madison, but Beard is far better 
eciuipped to suggest the kind of government the United States needs in 
our day than James Madison could have been away back in 1787. 

The reverential attitude toward constitutional law and the assumption 
by the Supreme Court of the United States of the right to set statutory 
lawn's aside as unconstitutional create a serious social problem. It makes 
it very difficult to adjust constitutional law" to social realities. There are 
two possible ways of moving ahead, one by orderly legal progress and the 
other by violence and revolution. If the awe and majesty of the Consti- 
tution and the arbitrary action of the Supreme Court block the path to 
orderly change, such action tends to make revolution likely or inevitable. 

Our experience with the Federal Constitution illustrates the difficulty 
of altering constitutional law to keep pace with change. From the days 
of Thomas Jefferson to the close of the Civil War, the Constitution was 
not amended. Then, after the Reconstruction amendments, there was 
no new amendment until the Sixteenth Amendment, legalizing the in- 
come tax, which was ratified in 1913. A child labor amendment has been 
before the country for nearly twenty years without ratification. This 
deals with a subject on which public opinion is relatively w^ell known 
and is favorable to the passing of the amendment. One can well imagine 
the difficulties and delays which would attend an amendment involving 
such a highly controversial subject as the alteration of the composition 
and powers of the Supreme Court. The battle over the reform of the 
Supreme Court in 1937 is evidence enough of this contention. 

It is difficult to estimate the social damage which has been done by our 
failure to keep the Constitution and court decisions up-to-date. It may 
ultimately prove to have been the major factor in wrecking American 
democracy.^^ It is frequently asserted that w^e do not need to amend 
the Constitution because the courts can so interpret it as to harmonize 
with social progress. But it is equally true that the courts can also 
interpret it to block progressive social legislation, even when the words 
of the Constitution are not clearly opposed to such legislation. Indeed, 
the Supreme Court has more frequently interpreted the Conkitution in a 
reactionary manner than it has in a progressive fashion. The constitii- 
tiofial framework of social progress cannot be left to the arbitrary whims 
of any body, however august. The fact that we now have a progressive 
Supreme Court is no indefinite guarantee of continued constitutional 
flexibility or of orderly social progress. 

When we turn to statutory law, w^e find a different attitude. There is 
no antipathy to change. There is the utmost lightheartedness in passing 
legislation. There is, moreover, no such popular respect bestow^ed upon 
those entrusted wdth legislation as there is upon the Supreme Court, which 
is supposed to interpret this legislation. The Senate of the United States 
still possesses some dignity and public respect, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives all too often presents a spectacle of confusion and triviality. 


‘‘^■^See below,’ pp. 407 fT. 
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Statecraft, if it exists therein, finds it difficult to secure adequate expres- 
sion. We do not have to follow the authors of ihQ Washington Merry- 
go-roimd io recognize this deplorable situation. 

Theoretically, it is probably true that in a democracy the law-making 
department, which most directly represents the popular will, should be 
the strongest and most effective branch of the government. But, in 
practice, this has rarely or never proved to be the case. Congress has 
seized decisive leadership in our national history only three times, namely, 
just before the War of 1812, and right after the Civil War and the first 
World War. In all three instances this congressional autocracy proved 
unmitigatedly disastrous. ■ 

If this legislative ineptitude is true of the national government, it is 
even more decidedly the case wnth our state legislatures. In a cogent and 
diverting article On ^“'The Clown as Lawmaker, in The American 
Mercvjry^ William Seagle describes the character and methods of our 
lawmaking bodies in the several states of the Union. Mr. Seagle is a 
learned scholar, a well-trained lawyer, and as wtII informed on state 
legislative methods as any living American. 

Our solons derive tlieir political prestige quite as much from their talent 
as entertainers as from their legislative acumen. The Texas legislature 
was long proud of its fat man. California boasted of a member who had 
once been a full-fledged circus performer. Idaho proudly exhibited a 
formidable poker bloc. ^The halls are full of Mutts and Jeffs, Gold Dust 
Twins, Wild Bulls of the Pampas, Potashes and Perlmutters, and Andy 
Gumps.'^^ The most novel stunts are carried out in the solemn legislative 
halls. In Idaho, a fake Fascist revolution was staged. The gunmen 
entered the legislature and shot it up with blank cartridges while in 
formal session. In Tennessee, the chairs of lawmakers wore wured for 
electricity and connected with a button at the Speaker’s desk. The latter 
was able to press the button and send the unsuspecting solons leaping into 
the air. In Utah, fifteen beautiful girls W' alked down the aisles in cos- 
tumes representing fifteen leading measures before the legislature. Two 
lawmakers thereupon arose and ostensibly shot each other dead in a fake 
duel, being carried out amidst loud cheers. A lady legislator was ad- 
dressing the New Jersey Assembly on the crime menace. To strengthen 
her arguments she arranged that the assemblymen should be confronted 
with machine guns and automatic rifles pointed menacingly at them. 
When a South Dakota legislator spoke in favor of capital punishment, 
his opponents hung a dummy by the neck from a balcony rail. Monkeys 
are frequently sent to legislators introducing anti-evolution laws. 

Special amusement is had by ordering investigations of every subject 
under the sun. In California, the lawmakers discovered that each of the 
legislative reporters had a private spittoon, whereas only one wms allotted 
to two legislators. They solemnly ordered an investigation of this out- 
rageous extravagance. 


Maivh, 1933, pp. 330-337, 
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All this legislative levity and horseplay, of which I have noted only 
a few instances cited by Mr. Seagle, might be merely diverting and not 
harmful, were it not for the fact that it is used to ridicule or kill serious 
and important legislation. No matter how important a measure may 
be, it has little chance of passing if anything connected with its sponsor, 
its content, or its mode of presentation, offers any occasion for banal 
humor. A favorite wny of killing a bill through burlesque is to refer 
it to the wrong committee; for example, referring a bill on the regulation 
of dance halls to the Committee on Fish, Oysters, and Game. Or, absurd 
amendments may be tacked onto the bill to kill i*. An important bill in 
North Carolina to prohibit the employment of women and children for 
more than 55 hours a week inspired an amendment to regulate eating 
between meals. A bill in Michigan requiring the registration mf lobbyists 
suggested the amendment that 'Hhe Secretary of State pay a bounty for 
their scalps, that they be subjected to mental and physical examinations, 
that they be required to wear tin stars, and that there be a roll call of 
lobbyists after roll calls of the House to make sure they were on the job.’^ 
The bill was then referred to the Committee cm Insane Asylums. 

The triviality of much of the legislation passed by these state legis- 
latures is highly compatible with* the character of the legislators and 
their behavior. Mr. Seagle has dealt with this matter in -an interesting 
little book, There Ought to be a*Law.^^ In our limited space we can only 
cull a few samples from Mr.. Seagle^s collection. But they will suffice 
to indicate both the flavor of the work and the character of the absurd 
laws turned out by our solons.^^ 

Massachusetts preserves its sentimental regard for the Mayflower by 
the following enactment : ^^Any person who pulls up or digs up the flower 
of the Mayflower or any part thereof or injures such plant or any part 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than fifty dollars, but if 
a person does any of the aforesaid acts wdiile in disguise or secretly in 
tlie nighttime he shall be punished by a fine of not more than a hundred 
dollars.^^ Indiana has a rigorous law ^To prohibit any person from 
gqing upon the enclosed or unenclosed land of another with intent then 
and there to peep.^^ In Kentucky, all persons are forbidden do appear 
upon the streets in bathing suits unless there are police available to run 
them in: “It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to appear upon 
mj highway or upon the streets of any town or village having no police 
protection when such person or persons are clothed only in ordinary 
bathing garb.” Over-zealous and violent passion is thus restrained by an 
Indiana law; “Any person who being over sixteen years of age commits 
or attempts to commit . . , the crime of rape . . . while armed with 
pistol, revolver, rifle, shotgun, machine-gun, or any other firearm shall 
be guilty of a separate felony.” 

Not even doctors or dentists are' trusted in West Virginia according tc 


Loe Furman, Inc., 1933. , . 

F^'or further data on legislative levity and, absurd laws, sec Jackson, op, ciL, pp, 
40ffi, 49ff. 
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the implications of the law that: ^It shall be imlawful for any physician., 
dentist, or other person to administer chloroform, ether or any anaesthetic 
whatsoever, wdiereby sleep or total loss of sensation may be produced, to 
any female person, unless in the presence of some third person,” The 
economic ethics and professional dignity of the clergy are protected by 
the Maryland law which provides that: ^Tt shall be unlawful for any 
minister of the Gospel ... to give either directly or indirectly, or offer 
to give any money, present or reward, to any hotel or railroad porter, or 
other person or persons, to bring, take or direct any person or persons, 
contemplatirig matrimony to said minister of the Gospel.” 

The recreational ideals of Arkansas and Kansas are not in complete 
accord. In the former, it is illegal for any circus* to fail to deliver on 
any advertised act, while in the latter a law provides that: ^Tt shall be 
unlawful for any person to exhibit in a public place, within the State 
of Kansas, any sort of an exhibition that consists of the eating or pre- 
tending to eat of snakes, lizards, scorpions, centipedes, tarantulas, or other 
reptiles.” Oregon remains faithful to the tradition that in the West 
^hnen are men” by providing by law that ^‘all beds in hotels and lodging 
houses shall be provided wdth sheets not less than nine feet in length.” 
An attempt to keep them men is evident in a law of Iowa to the effect 
that: person shall have, erect, or use. while fishing on or through the 

ice, any house, shed or other protection against the weather, or have or 
use any stove for creating artificial heat.” While we have far too many 
laws in the country, the low quality of our legislation is even more of a 
toeat to our national integrity. As Mr. Seagle observes: What we 
suffer from is the quality, not the quantity of our legislation. It is the 
haphazard and extemporary character that is at the base of our ills. 
Now and then there is produced quite lunatic legislation.” 

It has been observed that “America has more law and more lawlessness 
than any other nation in the world.” The fact that we have so many 
laws is an illustration of the profuseness and levity with which statutory 
law is enacted. We have over 2^^ million federal, state, and municipal 
statutes on the law books.. It is not unusual for 20,000 bills to be intro- 
duced in a single session of Congress; though only a small proportion of 
these will be actually enacted. The 74th Congress passed 1,722 new- laws. 
Over 1,000 public laws are passed by Congress each session, on the aver- 
age. More than 30,000 state laws are passed every two years. This 
makes about 300 laws each year per state. In 1937, 43 out of the 48 
states passed* 18,484 laws. In 1924, 15 typical cities passed 4,833 laws. 

Many of the laws passed by the several states at any given time 
embrace essentially the same principles, thus duplicating the legislation. 
There are relatively few new criminal statutes passed in any year. Many 
laws deal wdth appropriations, the .powers and jurisdiction of the various 
departments of government, charters of private and public corporations, 
administrative law, health codes, building codes, and the like. Hence it 
is apparent that much of the legislation passed has little bearing upon 
personal behavior. 

Yet there remains an absurdly large number of statutes which do 
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affect the individual. This has the disastrous effect of making many 
laws simply dead letters. And, once a person disregards a foolish law^ 
it becomes that much easier to have less respect for good laws. This fact 
is emphasked by Chancellor Robert M. Jones of Tennessee: 

• There are more than 100,000 statute laws in the United States restricting the 
conduct of the individual. Each one is an infringement on man’s personal 
liberty. Some, of course, are necessaiy, but the great niajority are foolish. 

In a neighboring state it is against the law to ride a jackass more than six 
miles an hour, and a few years ago in the Tennessee Legislature a Senator intro- 
duced a bill against calling any female a ‘‘flapper.” In another state a child 
cannot pass from the eighth grade to high school unless he has learned the first 
verse of “The Star Spangled Banner.” There is a law to that effect. 

Ordinarily, law should follow only where there is a ciwstaiiized public opinion 
ill favor of it. Where people are not in favor of it they will not heed it, and the 
law is no good. Now there are so many laws that people of good mind and high 
ideals can never expect to obey them all. As a result a law^ is not looked upon 
as sacred, as it was when the statute books were only five inches thick instead 
of being five volumes fifteen inches thick. 

Every good law will be obeyed, and there will be a hearty public opinion in 
favor of enforcing it. The poor laws will not be obeyed and they ought to be 
repealed. 

The same sentiments are expressed by Brand WTitlock: ^‘Men do not 
fear the penalties of the law half so much as they fear public opinion, 
which for them is the opinion of their neighbors; the statute indeed may 
disapprove their conduct, but unless their neighbors disapprove it, then, 
so far as that community is concerned, it is a dead letter.’^ The travesty 
and absurdity of all this was wvell brought out by L. M. Husse}^, in an 
article on ^Twenty-four Hours of a Law Breaker,” in Harper^s:^ This 
described the average day of a typical ‘ffaw-abiding” citizen of the City 
of Philadelphia. Quite unconsciously, within 24 hours, this man com- 
mitted crimes and misdemeanors for w^hich he might have paid an aggre- 
gate penalty of approximately $3,000 in fines and have served five years 
in a penal institution. At the same rate, he would accumulate in a year 
penalties amounting to over a million dollars in fines and prison terms 
totaling 1,825 years. This is more serious than it appears on the surface. 
If the average well-to-do citizen should happen to be picked up for one 
of these nominal infractions of the law, he can usually get out of it with 
very little inconvenience. But if some poor, helpless, and friendless 
person should be apprehended, he might be thrown into jail to associate 
with criminals and degenerates, then convicted and sent to a prison or 
reformatory, from w’-hich he would very likely emerge a real criminal 
Not a few of our criminals have been ^Manufactured” in just this way. 

Not- only are plagued wuth new laws, but there are many archaic 
laws which have held over from an earlier period of civilization. This 
is especially evident in laws reflecting the theology of an ancient period. 
Most of the early legislation in this country was directly based upon 
the Alosaic code. Most of the criminal codes of American states. still 
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contain laws pimishing apostasy, heresy, blasphemy, swearing and 
cursing, Sabbath-breaking and the like. It is a common legal practice to 
discard testiniony unless accompanied by an oath. A New York State 
court, in the case of Jackson Gridley, held that ^ ho testimony is 
entitled to credit, unless delivered under the solemnity of an oath, which 
comes home to the conscience of the wntness, and will create a tie arising 
from the belief that false swearing would expose him to punishment in 
the life to come.” An atheist cannot logicall}^ take an oath, and the 
testimony of an atheist wms actually disregarded by the North Carolina 
court in the Gastonia murder cases in 1929. 

Under ordinary conditions, the dying declaration of a murdered or 
injured person is treated as testimony and has the same standing as 
though he had made the statement as a witness in a trial. But the 
d^ung declaration of an atheist possesses no validity, and this position 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. There 
have been a number of cases in which a murderer has been freed, even 
though identified by the dying man, on the ground that the victim was 
an infidel. Some states disqualify the dying declarations not only of 
atheists but of any others, such as Unitarians and Universalists, who 
do not accept the orthodox views of the Trinity or future punishment. 
This would have applied, for example, to ex-President and ex-Chief 
Justice Taft. As one legal expert pointed out, ^Tt is a rule inviting the 
assassination of any person who has discarded Hell in his religious 
equipment.” In some states even a faithful believer dying declarations 
are disqualified if he happens to' slip and indulge in profanity under the 
stress of his last pain or excitement. Griticizing this state of affairs, 
Mr. Frank Swancara predicts that: ^The time will eventually arrive 
when the dying victim of a brutal murder, in naming his assailants, wull 
not be stigmatized and have his dying declaration discredited in court 
merely because he disbelieved in Hell as described by orthodox Christians 
in the seventeenth century.” The whole subject of archaic religious laws 
and their effect upon litigation is surveyed hy Mr. Swancara in his Ofa- 
stniction of Jiistice by 

The preceding pages will give some idea of the levity of lawmakers, of 
the mass-production of new laws, and of the accumulation of mountains 
of archaic and obsolete laws, but they do not give us an adequate picture 
of the real extent and complex character of the law wliich lawyers and 
judges have to reckon with— of The Law, as Professer Rodell describes 

In the first place, the lawyers have to master the Federal Constitution, 
which is itself a brief and clear document. But that is only the start 
of constitutional law. A bare digest of the more important judicial 
decisions relating to the Federal Constitution fills three volumes and 
some 2,200 pages. There is an almost equally voluminous body of con- 

right, 1936. 

an admirable treatment of the extent, complexity and uncertainty of kv. 
k the United States:, see Jackson, op, cM., Chops. II-III. 
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stitutional law and constitutional decisions for each of the 48 states of 
the Union. 

^ we have the laws passed by Congress. Those passed, down to 

1925, require 60 volumes and 30,000 pages, and over 8,000 pages have 
been taken up ■with laws passed since that time. The number of state laws 
and the pages required to print them baffles the imagination. The index, 
alone, tc New York State law’s fills four volumes of 3,000 pages. It 
required 80 volumes to print the New’ York statutes in force in 1909, 
before law-making became a mass-production industry. Municipal legis- 
lation is also extensive. The New^ York City Building Code alone fills 
1,200 pagek 

In addition to statutory law^, there is the appalling body of judge-made 
la-w, in the form of judicial decisions or opinions on constitutional and 
statutory law’. It is estimated that there are nearly 2 million reported 
judicial decisions. A digest prepared in 1896 filled 50 Amlumes of about 
2,500 pages each. Some 55 volumes have been required to print the 
digest of decisions made since 1896. When it comes to collections of the 
■whole opinions much more space is reciuired. One New^ York judge, in a 
relatively simple ease involving the validity of a common-law^' marriage, 
gave out an opinion of 267 pages and over 120,000 words — a good-sized 
book. The decisions of the federal courts (federal judicial opinions) fill 
over 800 volumes and 800,000 pages. The judicial opinions in our 
more populous states are nearly as voluminous. The decisions of the 
New. York State Court of Appeals betw^een January, 1919, and October, 
1921, fills seven volumes. The opinions of judges in New York State 
courts to date occupy over 700 volumes and over 500 million w’ords. 

The prodigality of verbiage in judicial opinions is w^ell illustrated by 
a single sentence from the opinion of Federal Judge Marcus B. Campbell, 
in the case of Petterson Lighterage and Towing Corp. vs. Tug Neiv York 
Central #3£: 

As 1 have hereinbefore stated, no experiment %vas needed to show that when the 
#32 backed out of the slip between piers 34 and 35 with the twn carfloats in tow, 
the sterns of the carfloats w^ere carried down by the tide close to the outer end of 
pier 33 perhaps to a point 25 to 30 feet off as estimated by the stern lookout on 
carfloat #52, but as the #32 with her tow straightened up, and as she w'as 
swinging the tug and her tow were carried down and out in the stream toward 
Brooklyn by the ebb tide, and no expert testimony is needed to sho\v this, nor 
can any expert testimony convince me to the contrary, not as common knowledge, 
but as it is clearly sliowm by the testimony in the instant suit, because with the 
stern of the #52 but 25 to 30 feet off pier 33 wlien the #32 stopped backing out, 
if the #32 and her tow swung on a pivot the stern of the #52 would of necessity 
have struck the pier end, which everybody agrees it did not, therefore, while 
swinging the #32 and her tow must have gone out in the stream toward Brooklyn 
and I am further convinced that the stern of the carfloats must at the time of the 
collision have been much further off the pier ends than the original distance of 
25 or 30 feet estimated by the stern lockout, who had left the stern of the #52 
and gone on the stern of the #32, and who estimated that the stern^ of the tug 
w’as aboiTt 50 feet forward of the sterns of the carfloats and that the pier end was 
70 or SO feet from the stern of the tug.. : 
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Finally, there is the growing body of administrative law handed down 
by administrative commissions of a judicial or quasi-judicial character. 
One single report of the National Labor Relations Board, that on the 
Republic Steel case, ran to over 100,000 w^ords — another book. 

The above brief review will make it clear that nobody can know all 
extant law, even of the federal government and his own state. In legal 
practice, this vast volume of law puts the great law firm— the law fac- 
tory — at a distinct advantage, compared with the single practitioner or 
small firm, however able. The law factory can afford to turn a score of 
active and alert young lawyers loose to search for relevant laws and de- 
cisions, wdiile the lone attorney or the small firm can only scratch the sur- 
face, and nothing but sheer luck in stumbling upon cogent cases can en- 
able him to cope with the law factory, even in a single case. Perhaps the 
most depressing thought in connection with it all is Professor Rodell’s 
observation that all this mass of law^ has little relation to facts, issues 
or logic in connection with the millions of cases covered— it is mainly 
verbal ^^bunkd^ And the administration of the law" does little to promote 
actual justice. It is the sense of futility, as well as complexity, which 
overwhelms the critical student of the law. 


S'See below, pp. 417 ff. 


CHAPTER XII 

Law in Action and Problems of Legal Procedure 

Law in the Courtroom 

In the preceding chapter we have exaniinecl some of the leading social 
issues involved in the nature of law, the process of law-making, and 
the extensive and complex character of the law itself. In this chapter we 
shall look into some of the problems involved in law in action — -in legal 
procedure as it exists today. 

One of the basic premises of legal procedure is that justice must be 
fair and prompt — ^^sure and swift.^^ Yet in actual practice Ave find con- 
spicuous evidence of a clogging of court calendars and an appalling 
congestion of litigation. This is partly due to the fact that, in some in- 
stances, there are too few judges provided for the number of cases. But 
it is also due to the fact tliat judges are often indolent, careless, and 
indifferent. They are usually beyond the reach of public opinion and 
there is no person or group who can compel them to work any harder 
than they please. As Morris Gisnet puts it: 

There is no doubt that a great deal of the calendar congestion in all of the 
courts is due mainly and primarily to the fact that most of the judges do not 
work as they should; and this is due to the fact that, under the system under 
which these judges are elected or appointed, there is no authority anywhere to 
compel them to do the work which they are elected and appointed to do.^ 

But there are other reasons for legal delays. The courts are flooded 
with bogus negligence cases, built up on perjury. The courts are saddled 
with much work that should be handled by executive and administrative 
agencies. And at least a third of the time of the courts is occupied wdth 
technicalities and procedural detail^. As Percival Jackson observes: 

Our civil courts are deluged with damage suits praying judgment for thousands 
of dollars, based on trifling causes and feigned mental suffering. Every physical 
hurt is claimed to be permanent in an effort to enhance the amount of Judgment ; 
accidents are framed and injuries trumped up, not only by individuals but 
ofttimes by concerted cooperation of rings of doctors, litigants and witnesses. 
The result is an impenetrable congestion: that delays legitimate suits and honest 
suitors. 

Besides, we rely on oiir courts too heavily. We charge them not only with 

^ A Lawyer Trlh the Truth, Concord Press, 1931, pp. 103-104. 
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judicial functions biit_ with_ a wealth of duties that more properly belong to the 
{'xecutive and administrative branches of the government. And we leave to 
law-suits many matters that might more properly be determined by other 
means. ... ^ 

Because of lawyer-practices of making technical procedural moves in every 
case, it has been estimated, that mere technical matters of practice and procedure 
occupy one-third of the time of .the courts.- 

Many more cases are disposed of through inere legal motions by attor- 
neys than come to trial. In New York and Bronx counties; in 1935, 
supreme court judges decided 196,996 legal motions, while only 3,408 
cases W'ere disposed of by trial. As Mr. Jackson remarks: ^'Almost three 
out of every four cases brought in this court are disposed of without con- 
sideratioii of the merits.^^ Another and related abuse is pleading guilty 
to a lesser crime than that charged— -what has been called “bargaiii- 
CGimter justice’^ — a matter which we shall discuss later on. 

There are frequent delays in cases, and interminable postponements. 
Some of these are necessary, as a result of court congestion, but others 
are produced through arrangements made with the judge by powerful and 
favored attorneys. What these delays involve is well described in a case 
brought to public attention by The Neio York Times: 

In the middle of April, 1921, an insurance solicitor entered into a contract with 
a firm of insurance agents. He left their employ less than four months later, and 
claimed that he was entitled to commisions on renewal of business obtained. On 
May IS, 1925, he started a suit. After various motions, examinations before 
trial, and so forth, the case finally came on in the Supreme Court toward the 
end of November, 1927. It was adjourned from time to time and appeared on 
the calendar every month thereafter until October, 1928. 

At all these times somebody from the lawyer ^s office had to be in court to ask 
for adjournments, and they were granted. Three full days were required in 
court during the trial, but the actual trial took less than one day. The reason 
three days were required was because the trial was held in a calendar part; where 
other cases were being called. Witnesses were in court from New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. In preparation for this trial more than sixty hours were spent 
by the lawyers in interviewing witnesses and making trips out of town, and 
besides this four or five days were spent in looking up the law! 

After hearing the evidence the court dismissed the complaint from the bench. 
The trial was held in October, 1928, and the witnesses were testifying to things 
which occurred in August, 1921, more than seven years before the trial. There 
were certain formalities after the trial, and the litigation was finally concluded 
and a judgment entered against the plaintiff in February, 1929. The successful 
defendant paid to the lawyers more than §2,000 for fees and disbursements, and 
it is impossible to give an estimate as to the additional expenses incurred by the 
defendant and his witnesses as to lost time, or of the time and money it cost the 
State and the lower court to settle that difference.^ ' 

This case is no isolated instance.^ In New York, a suit against tho 
city for $106,000, begun in 1908, was finally settled in 1937 for $325^ 

Look at*the Law, Button, 1940, pp. 117, 203. 

« March 9, 1930. 

^ For more detail on legal delays and postponements, see Jackson, oj), cit., Chap 
VII; and Smith, Justice md the Poor^ Chap. IV. 
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In 1936, W. R Hearst finally settled for claims due to the explosion of 
fireworks in Madison Square Garden in 1902. 

Law is supposed to have due and proper regard for the facts. But the 
courts are hampered by the paralyzing influence of legal technicalities. 
Some regard must obviously be had for precision of form, continuity of 
inetbod, and uniformity of procedure. But our legal technique and 
court operations have more regard for form and precedent than they do 
for fact and reality. The rules regarding the nature and admission of 
legal evidence are based upon a long body of precedents, most of them 
coming down from the prescientific era. Legal evidence should have a 
primary concern with getting at the truth, in the most expeditious 
manner compatible with accuracy, such as is displayed in obtaining evi- 
dence in scientific research. But the vast mosaic of legal technicalities 
very frequently produces almost the opposite result. The rules of legal 
evidence can be manipulated by a clever lawyer or a biased judge in 
such a fashion as to exclude most of the revelant facts from any legal 
bearing upon the case. If a man were deliberately to plan a system for 
effectively excluding or obscuring relevant facts, it would be difficult for 
him to produce anything more efficient for this purpose than our court- 
room procedure.® 

A lawyer would, perhaps, retort that we retain our rules of evidence 
to enable cross-examination to test the truth of any statement — for ex- 
ample, the hearsay rule. At least, the rules bespeak a lack of confidence 
in the jury’s intelligence, its ability to reject immaterialities, and. its power 
to avoid being swayed by emotions, sympathy, passion, and the like. In 
civil cases, the lawyers have, in a sense, overdone the matter of technicalir 
ties, to their own ckitriinent. By making the result of trials uncertain 
because of excessive technicalities, lawyers have driven businessmen to 
resort to arbitration and the settlement of disputes out of court. This is 
one reason for the economic plight of the legal profession today. 

The courts are guided in their procedure, to a large extent, by following 
previous court decisions upon the points involved. This makes it difficult 
to introduce any new knowledge or line of reasoning into the judicial 
handling of legal problems. The resulting ossification of law and judicial 
decisions was well pointed out by Dean Young B. Smith of Columbia 
University: 

The habit of lawyers in looking to reported opinions for the answer to legal 
questions has tended to deprive the law of the benefit of new ideas in testing the 
validity of rules of law. Even when courts are inclined to formulate new rules 
of policy, their decisions too often rest on little more than the limited experience 
of the particular judges who make the pronouncements. Seldom do the courts 
utilize the knowledge^ of the- economist, the historian, the psychologist or the 
philosopher in determining social policy. The profession has developed no tech- 
nique by which such knowledge is made available. As a result, legal standards 
are often inconsistent with actual experience. 


s For more details, see Jackson, op. cit., pp. 105 ff. 
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Formal propriety and technical exactness in legal jargon are frequently 
viewed as far more important than the actual facts of guilt or innocence. 
This is best illustrated by the tendency to throw out of court cases which 
niay clearly demonstrate guilt but which, at the same time, involve some 
tri'^ial error in statement or procedure. Mark 0; Prentiss once brought 
together an interesting anthology of cases illustrating what has been 
called '‘pinhead jurisprudence’': 

A defendant v-as convicted under an indictment charging the theft of $100, 
^‘lawful nione}'.” The conviction was set aside because the indictment did not 
gay ‘‘lawful money of the United States/' The court gave as the reason for 
granting the defendant a new trial that the victim might have been carrying 
around Mexican money. 

A defendant was convicted of stealing a pistol under an indictment which 
described the pistol as a ‘‘Smith & Weston" revolver. A new trial was granted 
because the proof showed that the defendant stole a “Smith & Wesson" revolver. 

In Chicago, a notorious criminal known as “Eddie the Immune" was convicted 
of stealing $59. There was never the shadow of a doubt as to his guilt. The 
verdict was set aside on appeal because the jury did not find [i.e, state] the 
exact amount stolen. 

In Georgia a defendant was convicted under an indictment which charged that 
he stole a hog that had a slit out of its right ear and a clip out of the left. The 
appellate court granted the defendant a new trial because, while it was proved 
that the defendant stole the hog, the evidence disclosed that it \Yas a hog with 
a slit out of its left ear and a clip out of its right ear. 

In another case where a defendant was convicted of a serious crime the con- 
viction was 'set aside by the higher court because the word “the" was left out of 
the concluding phrase of the indictment, “against the peace and dignity of the 
State." 

In another case a defendant was convicted of stealing a pair of boots. The 
judgment of the trial court was set aside by the higher court, because it appeared 
that while the defendant had stolen two boots, he had stolen two rights. 

In yet another case a conviction for larceny was set aside because the indict- 
ment "averred that it occurred in a “storehouse" when it should have used the 
word “storeroom." 

In a Alontana case a verdict of guilty of larceny was set aside on appeal becauvse 
the trial judge instructed the jury that it must find intent to steal instead of a 
criminal intent. 

Under another absurd mling a conviction for stealing was set aside because 
there was no proof that 800 pounds of cotton was a thing of value. 

In yet another case involving some offense along a public road the conviction 
was set aside because, while the proof showed that the road had been used for 
thirty years as a public road, it did not show that the road had ever been 
formally dedicated to the public. 

There is an Alabama case which held? that the omission of the letter “i" from 
the word “malice" in an indictment for assault with intent to murder rendered 
the indictment bad, and the conviction of a defendant under that indictment 
was set aside. 

In another Alabama case it was held that an indictment charging that murder 
had been committed “with malice aforethou" did not allege “malice aforethought," 
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and that the indictxnent was legaUy insufficient. The court noted in that case: 
"'Great precision should be observed in matters which vitally affect the life and 
liberty of the citizen.'' In England the judge vrould simply have corrected the 
indictment with his pen and gone on with the case. 

In another illabama case a defendant was charged ii\ the indictment with 
stealing a cow. The evidence proved him guilty of stealing a bull. In either 
event the defendant was guilty of grand larceny. The higher court, however, 
set aside the Judgment of conviction. 

In another case the defendant was charged with stealing eleven cow hides . The 
higher court said: ""There was a total absence of evidence that the hides stolen 
\vere cow hides. Non constat, they were horse hides, or hides of some other 
animal than that of the cow kind.'/ The sentence of the lower court in that 
case was set aside, although the evidence showed that the defendant in that case 
was guilty of grand larceny.® 

Probably the most spectacular example of the distortion of justice by 
adherence to pinhead technicalities wms the granting of a mistrial by 
Judge Ferdinand Pecora in the trial of the political boss, James J/ Hines, 
in New York City. After over a month of an expensive and elaborate 
trial a mistrial was granted over what Mr. Jackson rightly describes as 
^Tlie merest technicality.” The prosecutor, Mr. Dewey, had merely asked 
a witness wdiether Hines had been mentioned before a former grand jury 
as having some connections with the poultry racket. This action of 
Judge Pecora aroused bitter newspaper criticism and is not likely to be 
repeated for some time.' , 

The same excessive regard for technical correctness controls the matter 
of appeal. Gross injustice may be clearly evident from any thorpugh 
study of the case. But, if the procedure is entirely correct from the 
standpoint of legal etiquette, the defendant will be regarded as having 
had an entirely fair trial, and the demand for a new trial will be uncere- 
moniously denied. In some states, the judge who tried the case will 
be permitted to decide upon the matter of appeal. This was the case 
when the notoriously biased Judge Webster Thayer passed upon the 
petitions for appeal from the comdetion of Sacco and Vanzetti. The 
success of the magician among primitive peoples depended very largely 
upon the exactness of his technique in following the prescribed magic 
formulas. The contemporary judge and lawyer run him a close second. 
No other profession, not even that of the Fundamentalist theologian, has 
such regard for jargon, phraseology, and procedural niceties.^ 

To make matters wmrse, a considerable portion of the testimony actu- 
ally admitted in cases is perjured. An exposition of the appalling preva- 
lence of perjury in the courts of the United States was set forth by 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley in an article ^"Perjury Rampant.” ® The situ- 
ation which she describes is almost incredible to the layman. John M. F. 


® T/?.e Ncio York Times Current History Magazine, October, 1925. For mors 
material on technicalitie.s in court procedure, see Jackson, op. cit., pp. 126 ff., 147 ff 
7(7/. Jackson, op. cit., pp. 17ff. , . ' 

SC/. Chap. IV. , . . 
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GibboiiSj one of the most eminent lawyers of our generation, states that 
in over twenty years’ experience in the courts of the Lhiited States he was 
aware of only two cases in which perjury had not figured. And he stated 
that ‘fin reaching this shocking conclusion, I have been most careful to 
distinguish between malignant false swearing and benign inaccuracy.” 
A Supreme Court Justice of the State of New York told Mrs. Bromley 
that the courts of the State, took perjury for granted, and said that ^^we 
have reached the point wfiiere we are merely trying to find out Avhich side 
is lying the least.” Perjured evidence is particularly common in connec- 
tion with the so-called negligence cases. These are the accident and 
similar cases wdiich lawyers take on a contingent basis, namely, the agree- 
ment that they will collect a fee only if they succeed in getting damages 
awarded to the plaintiff. During Prohibition, one of our most distin- 
guished attorneys, I. Maurice Wormser, remarked that negligence law- 
suit, without perjury is almost as rare today as a glass, of good Pilsner.” 

One reason -why perjury is so frequent, that, in the words of Samuel 
Untermeyer, ^fit has become so general as to taint and well-nigh paralyze 
the administration of justice,” is that it is rarely prosecuted. As former 
United States attorney, Charles H. Tuttle, observed, “the practice of per- 
jury has come to be surrounded with a practical immunity.” In 1923, 
there were 109,000 persons confined in state and federal prisons, but only 
171 were there for perjury. From the statements of distinguished 
lawyers, it would seem reasonable that there must have been at least one 
instance of perjured testimony for each person convicted and imprisoned. 
Indeed, in the average important case there may be a dozen or more 
examples of perjured testimony. In New York City, 'where it is very rare 
for a case to be tried without perjured evidence, there were in the three 
years, 1925, 1926, 1927, only 103 arrests for perjury and 15 convictions, 
in Chicago, where perjury is presumably more common than in New 
York, only three persons were sentenced for perjury in the five years 1926 
to 1930, inclusive. An interesting perjury case on record is that of Edith 
St. Clair. We shall let Mrs. Bromley tell the story: 

The difficult}' of getting a conviction for perjury on the basis of a witness's c6n- 
tradictory sworn statements may be illustrated by the following story. Miss 
Edith St. Clair, an actress, a nmnber of years ago sued Mr. Abraham Erlanger, 
the former theatrical producer, for having failed to fulfill the terms of a contract 
under which he had agreed to pay her, “for services unspecified,” twenty-five 
thousand dollars in ten yearly installments. She was able to convince the judge 
and jury of the authenticity of her claim and accordingly won a judgment in the 
Supreme Court of New York, which ordered Mr. Erlanger to make the yearly 
payments. Subsequently, however, she appeared at the office of Mr. Erlanger's 
attorney and for some unknown reason confessed that she had lied about the 
contract, and that her attorney, Mr. Max D. Steuer, a New York lawyer whose 
name is now much in the public print, had put her up to the story. Her state- 
ment was reduced to an affidavit, and the judgment which she had obtained was 
accordingly set aside. As a rpsult of Miss St.' Clair's revelations, disbarment 


a comprehensi\’e survey of the prevalence of perjury among witnesses, see 
Jackson, op. cit.. Chap. XI. 
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proceediiiga were instituted against Mr. Steiier by the Appellate Division, of the 
New York Supreme Court at the instance of the New York City Bar Association. 
But when she was called as a witness she once again recanted and said that she 
had told the truth the first time and that Mr. Steuer had not been responsible 
for her claim against Mr. Erlanger. The charge against Mr. Steuer was accord- 
ingly dismissed, and the State’s next move was to try Miss St. Clair for perjury. 
But the prosecution suffered from the disadvantage of not being able to pro\ai 
at which time she had sworn falsely, and so the jury failed to convict. Here was 
a case where the courts were shamelessly exploited and yet no one was punished.^ ^ 

Mr, Jackson confirms in detail this picture of the prevalence of perjury: 

Deep down in his heart the average witness believes that his job is to oiih 
triek the other side and that he is put on the witness stand not to tell the truth, 
but to help win the case. He undertakes to do so even if he has to lie in the 
■process. . . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Under our present system, perjury is viewed as an ineradicable evil — ^and it 
probably is. Like Jupiter who laughs at lover’s lies, we applaud the success of 
legal liars. Perjury has come to be accepted as one of the counters inevitably 
found in the legal game of the courtroom. It took over twenty years to free 
Mooney, although the perjury that convicted him was proven beyond doubt. 

There is little protection against perjury. We are all too tolerant of it. We 
not only view it as an ineradicable evil but we come to expect it. In criminal 
and divorce cases, everybody expects lying. A man who is fighting for his life 
or his liberty is not expected to sacrifice either one for an undue sense of honor 
respecting a mere oath. A defendant in a divorce suit is never expected to confess 
fault; a corespondent is considered a cad if he fails to lie like a gentleman in 
defense of his paramour’s honor. In such case, the lesser legal crime of perjury 
yields to the greater demands of the so-called moral code.^- 

Not only witnesses but lawyers in court cases may lie shamelessly. 
The clever lawyer will rarely take the stand and swear to his lie, and thus 
render himself liable to prosecution for perjury. Rather, he will include 
the false vstatements in his address to the jury and thus escape any legal 
liability for his lying.^® 

Wdiereas perjury is usually overlooked in normal court practice, it is 
eagerly seized upon to persecute representatives of unpopular causes. 
The classic case was the conviction of Earl Browder of technical perjury 
in the course of an application for a passport. Another notorious ex- 
ample was the conviction of Morris Schappes, a former-Communist 
instructor at the College of the City of New York, in the spring of 1941. 
The prosecutor did not produce reasonable proof that Schappes com- 
mitted perjury. It wms sufficient for the case that he admitted former 
membership in the Communist party. Perjury prosecution and con- 
viction were also imposed on George Hill, secretary of the isolationist 
Congressman, Hamilton Fish. 

The office of judge is truly a noble public position and eminently de- 
serving of the respect of citizens. The term ^^judicious” has come to 


Bromley, loc. cit.^ pp. 41-42. See also Harry Sibschman, ^That Perjury’- Prob- 
lem,” American Journal of Criminal Lam and Criminology, January, February, 1934. 
Jackson, op. cii., pp. 316, 323; 
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3onnote the essence of wisdom, combined with fairness. We frequently 
extol the judicial mind^^ as a type of mentality which is not swayed 
by favoritism, partisanship, or a desire for personal gain. It is the sort 
of mentality 'which weighs the facts and comes to decision on the basis 
of these facts without fear or favor. This idealized conception of the 
judge and the judicial mind cannot be too highly regarded or accorded 
too much respect. Unfortunately, the human material which occupies 
judges^ shoes all too frequently does not measure up to the stature of 
ability, integrity, and wisdom 'v^dheh is associated in the popular mind 
with the judicial role. Perhaps the two eminent judges of our generation 
who have possessed to the full the imaginary — or legendary — “judicial 
mind^^ have been Oliver Wendell Holmes and Benjamin Cardozo. It 
may not be remiss to suggest that this is why they were regarded as such 
imiisiial judges. 

We have no special training for judges and no particular qualifications 
designed to bring about a situation where the incumbents of the judicial 
office will qualify for the responsibilities imposed upon them. The 
majority of judges are practicing lawyers before they are elevated to the 
bench, and, more often than hot, are political lawyers who have played 
fast and loose in the sordid game of politics. They usually owe their 
nomination, election, or appointment to the bench to prominent politi- 
cians. They have to pay their political debts. Moreover, judges are 
human beings, with their personal likes and dislikes and their convictions 
and prejudices in regard to political, economic, and social matters. They 
are no more able to divest themselves of such attitudes than is a minister, 
or a college professor. But their professional indulgence of prejudices, 
and of likes and dislikes, carries with it more disastrous consequences than 
is the case with any other profession. A minister may condemn a parish- 
ioner to hell, but the execution of the penalty is not certain and, in any 
event, is a long ^vay off. A college professor may flunk an over-sceptical 
student, but he cannot ruin him. Only the most irresponsible physician 
would think of poisoning his patient. But a judge can handle a law case 
in such a fashion as to jail an innocent person for many years or send him 
to the death house. The case of Judge Webster Thayer and the judicial 
assassination of Sacco and Vanzetti immediately come to mind in this 
connection. Or, the judge may so conduct a trial as to let loose upon 
society a vicious and guilty criminal if, for some reason or another, the 
judge wishes this to be done. The life and liberty of almost any citizen- 
in the community may, at some time or another, hang upon the economic 
prejudices, the personal eccentricities, or the current state of the digestive 
tract of some judge. For this reason it is particularly unfortunate that 
the theoretical qualifications of our judges are so rarely equaled by the 
actual attainments of incumbents of this high and noble office. 

It is difficult for some to understand how a judge can markedly affect 
the conduct of the case. True, courtroom procedure is pretty rigorously 
prescribed and, in many cases, the law which applies is fairly precise and 
reasonably -well known. Admittedly,, the judge has no such leeway for 
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personal eccentricity aiid doctrinal interpretations as a college professor. 
But he constantly has to interpret the law and its application^ to rule on 
innumerable objections in the courtroom/ to maintain order/ and to 
control the behavior of the lawyers-. While the judge may be overruled 
in superior courts upon appeal, he is, for the time being, the absolute 
monarch of the courtroom. No one save an army or an armed mob can 
challenge his dominion. His rulings are frequently imrestrained by 
specific legal or procedural enactments. He can readily favor one side 
or another, though some care has to be exercised in this matter, lest he run 
into the danger of a rebuke from the courts of review. 

Lawyers frankly admit the difficulty of winning a case, even though 
the evidence is wholly favorable to their side, if they have to deal with 
a hostile judge. On such an occasion, their only chance is to get a re- 
versal in the upper courts. This is sometimes rendered difficult because 
the coui't record may give the impression of impartiality and legal pro- 
priety. The judge’s words may be formally correct, but the tone of his 
voice, his inflections, and the like, may most effectively convey the im- 
pressions he desires to register on the jury. Only a phonographic record- 
ing of the judge’s rulings and charges and a moving-picture film of the 
courtroom during the trial would enable a reviewing court to form an 
accurate impression of the actual conduct of a judge in particular 
case. Such recordings may be demanded in the future, but they have not 
thus far figured in courtroom procedure, though some administrative 
agencies in Washington, notably the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
often do make such recordings. 

The judge’s charge to the jury is of extreme importance. Only an 
exceptionally clever attorney can offset the effect upon a jury which is 
made by the judge’s charge. The judge gets the last opportunity to 
address the jury, which naturally holds him in greater awe than it does 
the average attorney. Only a Clarence Darrow may impress a jury more 
than a judge. It is so rare as to be almost revolutionary for a jury 
to ignore entirely the tone or import of a judge’s charge. But the judge 
may frequently ignore the more cogent evidence and attempt to influence 
the jury by general considerations arising out of his particular prejudices. 
The judge’s offense in this regard must be particularly obvious in order 
to be met with a reversal in an upper court on the ground of an improper 
charge to the jury. 

When a verdict is returned contrary to the wishes of the judge, it is 
not unknown for the latter to telephone the attorney who has won the 
ease and ask him to let the judgment drop. This cannot, of course, be 
done in any criminal case. But it can readily be done in the instance 
of n judgment in a civil case. Two cases have come to the attention 
of the writer within a brief period of time in which the same judge 
requested lawyers to ^fforget” a judgment just rendered by the jury. 
And it hardly need be added that the lawyers took the hint and urged 
their clients to let the judgment, drop. This the clients had to do because 
they could find no other lawyer who would risk the Wath of the trial 
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judge by picking up the case. This form of tyranny is most usual in 
smaller cities where only one or two judges preside throughout the court 
terms of the year. Attorneys are dependent, literally, for their bread and 
butter upon keeping on good terms with the judge before whom they have 
to appear constantly. 

We have referred above only to instances in which the judges have 
exercised arbitrary authority in interpreting the law, stretching the law, 
or conducting court procedure in such a fashion as to favor one party 
in the legal contest before them. But it is not uncommon for judges to 
ignore inconvenient laws, to usurp undue power, and to interpret laws in 
such a fashion as to destroy the intent of the makers. In their important 
book, Laivless Judges^ Louis P. Goldberg and Eleanore Levenson have 
summarized some of the more common deviations of judges from the 
high ideal set for judicial procedure: 

L Judges, in the decision of cases, have deliberately applied their economic 
principles and prejudices, rather than the existing laws. 

2. Not only have judges failed to apply the constitutional provisions for 
the protection of civil^ rights of individuals and minority groups but they have 
construed such provisions so as to deprive large masses of workers and non- 
conforming minorities of their constitutional privileges. 

3. Judges have changed existing law by judicial decision, thereby usurping the 
legislative function. 

4. Judges have used their power to interpret laws so as to emasculate statutes 
and prevent the intent of the legislatures from being applied. 

5. Judges have declared unconstitutional, laws intended to protect the people 
against economic exploitation. 

6. The judiciary has to all intents and purposes established itself as dictator 
over the American people. 

From previous experience it is clearly inimical to the best interests of the 
people to permit judges to continue to exercise the powers they have in the past 
assumed to possess.^^ 

The chief reason why the abuse of judicial powers has persisted is that 
no practical method exists whereby judges can be disciplined or controlled. 
Nothing short of the commission of a gross crime can get a judge removed 
from the bench. No one can effectively protest against judicial tyranny 
and impropriety without rendering himself liable to prosecution on the 
grounds of contempt of court. Judges enjoy an immunity for their 
actions matched only by oriental potentates or major league baseball 
umpires. But one can criticize the latter without suffering the serious 
penalties which a judge can impose. As Alice Hamilton puts it: ^^One 
may revile the President of the United States with impunity, one may 
utter blasphemies against the Most High without even attracting atten- 
tion, but if one is bold enough to protest against an abusive tirade by an 
ill-bred or drunken judge one may have to- expiate it in prison.’^ 

It is all but impossible to bring charges against a judge for incompe- 
tence or arbitrary disregard of the law and elementary principles of 

, Eand School Press, 1935, pp. 231-232. 

Harper^ ^ Magazine, October, 1931. 
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fairness. Only the lawyers who practice befoi'e the judge are likely to 
be familiar wdth bis deficiencies and offenses, and they take their pro- 
fessional lives in their hands the moment they incur the displeasure of 
the judge. It is literally impossible to get practicing law^yers to band 
together and prefer charges against even the most notoriously incompetent 
or arbitrary judge. The reasons for this have been well set forth by the 
eminent jurist, Dean John H. Wigmore: 

The public does not fully understand the position of the judge in respect to his 
immunity from exposure by the bar. His iniquities or incompetence, if any, are 
so committed as to become directly known only to a few persons in any given 
instance; and these few persons are the attorneys in charge of the case. To bear 
open testimony against him now is to risk professional ruin at his hands in the 
near future. Moreover, this ruin can be perpetrated by him without fear of the 
detection of his malice, because a judge's decision can be openly placed upon 
plausible grounds, while secretly based on the resolve to disfavor the attorney in 
the case. Hence lawyers dread, most of all things, to give personal offense to 
a judge.^® 

In the light of the mode of selecting our judges, and of their almost 
complete immunity from the consequences of any conduct short of the 
grossest criminality attended by conspicuous publicity, the wmnder is that 
“we do not suffer more than tve do from judicial tyranny and oppression. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that the conduct of the typical 
Fascist bureaucrat and Soviet commissar in Europe today is no more 
arbitrary or thoroughly removed from democratic control than is the 
behavior of the average American judge. 

In the Municipal Courts of large cities is found, perhaps, the lowest 
order of wdiat is somewhat humorously termed the “administration of 
justice^^ in this country. This situation is due in part to the overcrowding 
of the comds. For example, in 1930, there were no less than 645,451 
proceedings in the IMunicipal Court of New York City. Not even a 
Charles Evans Hughes could administer justice in adequate fashion 
amidst the congestion and confusion that prevail. When -wc find on the 
bench of these courts third- and fourth-rate la^vyers, wdthout high ethical 
standards, and often wdth the most sordid political affiliations, 'it is not 
surprising that the state of affairs in the lower courts throughout 
the country is a blot upon American civilization. It is merely a lucky 
accident if a case is decided in a magistrate’s court in harmony wdth fact 
and justice. Mr. Gisnet thus describes the character of our magistrates’ 
courts ; 

The conduct of some of the magistrates wdio preside in the police courts of the 
big cities the country over, and particularly in those of New’' York City, is dis- 
graceful. Some of them have absolutely no regard whatever for the fundamental 
rights of the average poor person wffio is brought before them sometimes on the 
flimsiest charge. Others display woeful ignorance and vile tempers fit for bar- 
rooms and sink so low as to threaten defendants with physical violence in the 
name of real Americanism. While still others are so much in love wdth publicity 
that they are on the alert for opportunities to create news-items that wdll get 

Cited in Goldberg and Levenson, op. c?^.,,pp. 230-231, 
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their names into the press/ like imposing on a defendant the stupid penalty of 
kissing his mother-in-law in open court as a condition of regaining his freedom, 
and similar stunts. 

The experienced observer can't help noticing ver}' quickly that the game of 
“fixing” and “wire pulling’^ is played in these courts by low ward politicians and 
shyster lawyers. Persons with money and political influence escape the rigors 
of the law while the poor and the friendless are made to suffer even if innocent 

Another abuse associated with the magistrates^ courts is the frequency 
with which innocent persons are at least temporarily jailed because of 
inability to furnish bail. The poor and friendless types who frequently 
appear in magistrates’ courts are particularly subject to this handicap 
and humiliation. In the light of the generally low estate of justice in 
magistrates’ courts, one may pay a special tribute to the few magistrates 
who exhibit a high-minded devotion to justice, and display commendable 
industry and a degree of judicial enlightenment ail too frequently absent 
from the bench on the highest courts of the land. In what is literally the 
judicial and legal cellar are the night courts. These courts frequently 
maintain an intellectual and moral level not much above that of the 
brothel, dive, saloon, and gambling joints which furnish the night courts 
with most of their cases. 

In the preceding pages, we have been dealing mainly with judicial 
arbitrariness and incompetence. Much more serious is overt judicial cor- 
ruption.’^ Most judges, even those who are appointed, ow^e their position 
to political leaders. Elective judges rarely receive the nomination unless 
they are satisfactory to political leaders. In return they are expected to 
make many appointments as political favors and even dispense ^^justice” 
in such a manner as to serve the political organization. At times, judges 
hear cases involving companies in which they are financially interested. 
While most judges do not descend to such a level, there are all too many 
who are linked with organized criminals and racketeers. A distinguished 
criminologist has made the statement that it is rare to find any powerful 
criminal ring without a corrupt judge at its center. 

While honest judges and lawyers deplore judicial corruption, it is hard 
to get them to act. Many fear that they are not qualified ‘‘to cast the 
first stone.” It is significant that Federal Judge Martin T. Manton, 
convicted of venality and sale of ^'justice,” was not exposed by la^vyers, 
judges, or bar associations, but by a newspaper sleuth.^*’ The bar could 
not have been ignorant of Manton ’s doings, for Nicholas Murray Butler, 
in his autobiography, mentions that the leaders of the New York bar were 
all but prostrated with amazement and alarm when President Harding 
proposed to appoint Manton to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Yet, these same leaders of the bar did nothing for nearly twenty years, 
and stood by while Manton became the ranking Federal judge, next to 
the members of the Supreme Court. It may be noted that the sentence 


^"Gisnet, op. dt., pp. 113-114. 
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imposed on Judge Manton was only half as severe as that given to Earl 
Browder for a technical violation of the law in applying for a passport 

The poor man is handicapped in a number of ways in getting equality , 
of treatment with the rich in the courtroom. It is more difficult for the 
former to meet the ordinary costs of litigation, such as getting bail, ordi- 
nary court fees, the hiring of a competent lawyer, and other inevitable 
expenses of courtroom procedure/^ These difficulties have been sum- 
marized by a capable and experienced lawyer, John Mac Arthur McGuire 
of Massachusetts: 

111 more than one of the United States such a plaintiff [a poor person] may be 
cast out of court and barred from testing the merits of his cause if he cannot 
produce security or a bondsman. Nor is this by any means the whole story. 
Poverty, often through the application of some rule of law which otherwise seems 
eminently reasonable, blocks a civil litigant ^s path at every stage of the proceed- 
ings. A penniless suitor ma}^ lose his day in court because he has no ready money 
to pay the fees for his writ, for serving process, for entering suit and for other 
similar official acts. He may get into court but be helpless because he cannot 
pay for a lawyer; or he may become helpless in the midst of a case because he 
lacks funds to bring his witnesses, to pay a stenographer or to pay a printer. 
He must, in short, surmount four financial barriers: costs, fees, expense of legal 
service, and sundry miscellaneous expenses incidental to litigation.^^ 

It is obvious that the poor are at a definite disadvantage in obtaining 
lawyers to serve them. A wealthy client can almost invariably procure 
the ablest attorneys and can get the latter to devote their best talents to 
the handling of the case. The poor man has to get the best lawyer he can 
afford and has to run the chance that the latter will give the case only 
the superficial attention which the small fee is thought to justify. More- 
over, the poor man stands at a disadvantage wdth respect to the judge. 
Most judges are naturally and inevitably sympathetic wdth the well-to-do, 
and are much more likely to be prejudiced against, and impatient with, 
the poor man. 

As Chief Justice Taft once pointed out, a wealthy person can frequently 
either win a case or get a favorable compromise simply by arranging for 
indefinite postponements : 

It may be asserted as a general proposition, to which many legislatures seem to 
be oblivious, that everything which tends to prolong or delay litigation between 
individuals or between individuals and corporations is a great advantage for that 
litigant who has the longer purse. The man whose ail is involved in the decision 
of the lawsuit is much prejudiced in a fight through the courts, if his opponent 
is able, by reason of his means to prolong the litigation and keep him for years 
out of what really belongs to him. The wealthy defendant can almost always 
secure a compromise of yielding of lawful rights because of the necessities of the 
poor plaintiff.-- 

If the poor man is lucky enough to win his case in court, he then has 
to face the prospect of appeal by a wealthy opponent. Appeals involve 

-^For details, see Smith, Justice and the Poor ^ Chaps. V, YI. 

23- Gisnet, op. cit.j pp. 95-96. For more details on this, see Jackson, op. cil., pu 
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further delays and expenses. Often, the poor man’s funds have been 
exhausted in the original trial and he has no reserve for financing the case 
during the appeal period. It is, thus, obvious that a poor man faces 
special handicaps if a wealthy opponent appeals a defeat in the trial 
court. He is likely to have to remain content with licking his wounds 

A thoroughgoing study of the handicaps of the poor litigant in an 
American court was made a number of years ago under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching by Reginald 
Heber Smith of the Boston bar. His comprehensive and highly capable 
report, entitled Justice and the Poor, presented a staggering picture of the 
difficulties a poor man faces in getting justice in the United States. But 
it was approved as a substantial^ accurate picture of the true situation 
by no less eminent lawyers than Elihu Root and Charles Evans Hughes, 
ilr. Smith thus expresses some of his major conclusions: 

The administration of American justice is not impartial, the rich and the poor 
do not stand on an equality before the law, the traditional method of providing 
justice has operated to close the doors of the courts to the poor, and has caused 
a gross denial of justice in all parts of the country to millions of persons. Sweep- 
ing as this indictment may appear, it is substantiated by ample authority. . . . 

Because law is all-embracing, the denial of its protection means the destruction 
of homes through illegal foreclosures, the loss through trick or chicanery of a 
lifetime’s savings, the taking away of children from their parents by fraudulent 
guardianship proceedings. Hundreds of thousands of men, many of them immi- 
grants, have been unable to collect their wages honestly earned. 

Denial of justice is not merely negative in effect; it actively encourages fraud 
and dishonesty. Unscrupulous employers, seeing the inability of wage-earners to 
enforce payments, have deliberately hired men without the slightest intention of 
paying them. Some of these employers are themselves poor men, who strive in 
this way to gain an advantage. The evil is not one, of class in the sense that it 
gives the poor over to the mercies of only the rich. It enables the poor to rob 
one another; it permits the shrewd immigrant of a few years’ residence to defraud 
his more recently arrived countrymen. The line of cleavage which it follows and 
accentuates is that between the dishonest and the honest. Everywhere it abets 
the unscrupulous, the crafty, and the vicious in their ceaseless plans for exploiting 
their less intelligent and less fortunate fellows. The system not only robs the 
poor of their only protection, but it places in the hands of their oppressors the 
most powerful and ruthless weapon ever invented. ... 

The effects of this denial of justice are far reaching. Nothing rankles more in 
the human heart than the feeling of injustice. It produces a sense of helplessness, 
then bitterness. It is brooded over. It leads directly to contempt for law, dis- 
loyalty to the government, and plants the seeds of anarchy. The conviction 
grows that law is not justice and challenges the belief that justice is best secured 
when administered according to law. The poor come to think of American justice 
as containing only laws that punish and never laws that help. They are against 
the law because they consider the law against them, A persuasion spreads that 
there is one law for the rich and another for the. poor.-^ 

The material presented in this section constitutes only a few of the 
outstanding illustrations of the deficiencies in American law, as it is 
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actually practiced before our courts, but it is sufficient to illustrate the 
variety and seriousness of the defects of American law in operation. We 
shall also touch upon these problems incidentally in later sections of the 
chapter. 

Natural Law^ Constitutional Law, and the Protection 

of Property 

The New Testament set up a famous triad of virtues — faith, hope, and 
charity — and Paul explicitly stated that the greatest of these is charity. 
The theory of natural law, lying back of our Declaration of Independence 
and Federal Constitution, created an equally historic triad in the form of 
the natural rights of man — life, liberty, and property — and the subsequent 
interpretation of these rights in our courts has elevated property to as 
preeminent a place as charity occupied in the Pauline scale of values. 

In a notable book, The Revival of Natural Law Concepts, Charles 
Grove Haines has made it clear that the conservative jurisprudence of the 
United States Supreme Court, especially in the twentieth century, has 
been based primarily upon the concepts of seventeenth- century natural 
law.-"" There is the same tendency to seek a foundation for law in 
sources “external to man and his law-making and law-enforcing agencies.’^ 
When the rule of reason was introduced in 1911, in dealing with anti-trust 
cases, we had a literal revival of the very essence of natural law theory in 
interpreting and applying the laws of the United States to business. The 
Supreme Court has thus been able to hold over American lawmakers the 
extremely vague but highly potent club of the rule of reason. As Pro- 
fessor Haines says, “the United States is practically alone in placing 
super-censors over its legislative chambers with often nothing more than 
the elusive rule of reason as a standard/’ In fact, the older and broader 
concept of “due process of law” is little more than another name for 
natural law and the dominion of reason. 

Professor Haines well observes that our judges have found a “haven 
in due process of law, which is little else than a natural law given consti- 
tutional sanction — ^vuth the same vagueness and uncertainty inherent in 
the standard phrases.” Using these antiquated but extremely convenient 
legal notions, the Supreme Court has wrought havoc with progressive 
legislation in the United States and has been very effective in protecting 
private property and corporate rights against effective social control 

Perhaps as good a statement as was ever made of the philosophy of 
property rights accepted by the Supreme Court w:as that set forth by thf 
corporation lawyer Joseph H. Choate when he argued in 1895 against the 
constitutionality of the income-tax law, in the famous Pollock case: 

I believe that there are rights of property here to be protected; that we have 
a right to come to this Court and ask for tins protection, and that this Court has 
a right, without asking leave of the Attorney General or of any counsel, to hear 
our plea. The Act of Congress [the income tax law] we are impugning before 
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vou is commiinistic in its purposes and tendencies, and is defended here upon 
principles us communistic, socialist— what shall I call them ?— populistic as ever 
have been addressed to any political assembly in the world. . . . I have 
thought that one of the fimdamentai objects of all civilized government w^as the 
preservation of the rights of private property I have thought that it was the 
very keystone of the arch upon which ail civilized government rests. , . . If it 
be tnie . . . that the passions of the people are aroused on this subject, if it be 
true that a mighty army of 60,000,000 citizens is likely to be incensed by this 
decision, it is the more vital to the future welfare of this country that this Court 
again resolutely and courageously declare, as Marshall did, that it has the power 
to set aside an Act of Congress violative of the Constitution, and that it will not 
hesitate in executing that power, no matter what the threatened consequences of 
popular or populistic wrath may be.-® 

One scarcely needs to be reminded that the Court accepted Mr. Choate's 
reasoning and set the law aside as iinconstitutionaL It required a consti- 
tutional amendment, many years later, to put the income-tax legislation 
beyond the reach of the Supreme Court. Whatever attitude the Court 
may take on property in the future, certainly it is fair and accurate to 
say that the majority of its members subscribed to Mr. Choate's philos- 
ophy from the close of the Civil War to the court reform proposals of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1937. 

Far more illuminating than any broad generalizations or blanket 
attacks on the Court is a calm factual statement of: (1) how it has stood, 
for the most part, like a stone w^all in the path of progressive legislation; 
(2) the processes it makes use of; and (3) the decisions through w^'hich it 
has frustrated liberal and humane legislation. 

The foundation of the activities of the Court in obstructing progress is 
its assertion of the right to set aside federal and state legislation as 
unconstitutional. This right, of dubious legal validity, it first claimed in 
1803, in the case of Marbury vs. Madison^ and in 1810, in the case of 
Fletcher vs. Peefc.-^ For a hundred and thirty years it has used this 
power, wdth ever-increasing frequency since 1886. This means that, 
whenever the Court believes that a law does not square with the Consti- 
tution, as interpreted at the time by five out of the nine judges on the 
bench, the law is declared invalid and of no account. Until 1886, how- 
ever, the Court was relatively cautious and restrained in declaring law^s 
unconstitutional. It had to be showm that the law in question clearly 
violated some explicit provision of the Constitution. There were only 
two major cases of setting aside a federal statute before the Civil War. 
Shortly after the Civil War, a judicial perversion of one of the Reconstruc- 
tion amendments gave the Court much greater leeway. 

In order to protect the Negro against a return to servility, the Four- 
teenth Amendment had been added to the Constitution. It directed thai 
no state should deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 


26 Cited in Maurice Finkelstein, The Dilemma of the Suprcjne Court: Is tho 
N,RA. Constitutional f Day, 1933, p. 24. 

27 1x1 Marbury vs. Madison, the Court set aside federal legislation; in Fletcher vs 
Peek, it voided a state statute. 
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due process of law. A drive was made at once to gv. corporations ad- 
mitted as ‘‘persons^ under the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment- 
Success came in 1886, in the Santa Clara County case in California, when 
the Court unanimously decided to include corporations in its interpre- 
tation of the Fourteenth Amendment and ''due process of law.” This 
let down the bars. As "due process of law” is, quite literally, anything 
the Supreme Court decides it to be at any moment, there is no limit 
whatever to its power to invalidate legislation. Whatever runs counter 
to the economic, social, or political philosophy of five judges can be set 
aside quite casually, no matter what the popular demand for the measure 
or what its logical or traditional legality may be. The eminent jurist, 
John Bassett Moore, once cryptically remarkecl that, while the Fourteenth 
Amendment has given little pi'otection to the Negro, it has been extremely 
effective in aiding and sheltering "the corporation nigger-in-the-wood- 
pile.” E. S. Corwin has observed that "'due process of law’ is not 
a regular concept at all, but merely a roving commission of judges to sink 
whatever legislative craft may appear to them, from the standpoint of 
the vested interests, to be of piratical tendency.” The distortion of 
both the Fourteenth Amendment and "due process” by the Supreme Court 
since 1886 is well summarized by Professor Rodell: 

The ^‘due process'’ clause was originally intended to apply only to criminal 
cases. The idea that any statute, much less a non-criminal one like a tax or a 
regulation of business, after being properly passed by a legislature, signed by a 
governor, and enforced according to its tenns by judges, could amount to a 
deprivation of anything without due process of law would once have been laughed 
out of court. Yet the Supreme Court has built the bulk of its Constitutional 
Law, as applied to the states, on precisely that strange supposition. It has taken 
a simple phrase of the Constitution wiiich originally had a plain and precise 
meaning, twisted that phrase out of all recognition, ringed it around with vague 
general principles found nowhere in the Constitution, and ^ then pontifically 
mouthed that phrase and those principles as excuses for throwing out, or majes- 
tically upholding, state laws.-® ' 

The fact that the Fourteenth Amendment and "due process of law” 
w^ere used mainly to protect property from unfavorable legislation gave 
the courts remarkable leew^ay and freedom in killing off legislation. Pro- 
fessor Corwin has shown that "due process” means anything the courts 
wish it to mean. We have already seen that, in recent years, the property 
concept was widened by the courts to include anything the vested inter- 
ests desired to protect. Therefore, w^hen a constitutional or corporation 
lawyer appealed to the courts to protect property by the use of "due proc- 
ess,” there was almost no limit to the extent to which the courts could go, 
if they wished. 

After corporations were admitted to the category of "persons” under 
the "due process” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, the Supreme 


Cited by Max Farrand, The Development of the United States, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1918, *p. 272. • : . 

-^Rodell, op. citu pp. 80-81. Reprinted by permission. 
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Court became more reckless in setting aside legislation on the ground that 
it was contrary to the Constitution. Far more laws were set aside be- 
tween 1886 and 1900 than in the previous history of the Court, and more 
than twice as many have been invalidated by the Court in the twentieth 
century as in the whole period from Marshall to the opening of the present 
century. So ruthless and arrogant was the attitude of the Court in this 
matter that, in 1912, Theodore Roosevelt openly proposed the recall of 
judicial decisions. But the Court became even more active and light- 
hearted in setting aside legislation after 1912. Others have proposed a 
congressional veto upon the action of the Court in setting aside federal 
laws. : 

With the exception of an occasional liberal, such as Harlan, Holmes, 
Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo, the Supreme Court justices down to 1938 
were almost invariably reactionary lawyers, long in the service of great 
corporate interests. Their experience, contacts, and outlook w’-ere those 
of businessmen and financiers. Their philosophy inevitably colored their 
view^ of law”.^® The vague and broad character of the “due process of law’’ 
test of constitutionality gave them, as we have seen, almost unrestricted 
power to quash any law^ that conflicted wdth their conservative philosophy 
and their reverence for property rights. 

The Supreme Court became a particularly aggressive champion of 
capitalism about the time-' we reached the stage of monopoly capitalism. 
The liberals, fearing the power of great mergers and monopolies to control 
prices at will, endeavored to check this process by the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890. In the E, C. Knight Case (1895), the Supreme Court 
declared, essentially, that the Sherman Act applied only to monopolies in 
restraint of commerce betw^een states tod not to monopoly in manufactur- 
ing. In 1897-98, the Court admitted that the act covered both reasonable 
and unreasonable. restraint of trade. But, in 1911, the Court, guided by 
the reasoning of Justices IVhite and Hughes, reinterpreted the Sherman 
Act according to the famous “rule of reason,” derived from natural law. 
It held that the Sherman Act w^as violated only by “unreasonable” re- 
straint of trade. As a result some of the greatest mergers, such as the 
United States, Steel Corporation, got through dissolution suits safely. 
The Clayton Act, in Wilson’s administration, endeavored still further to 
control monopolies, but in the case of the Federal Trade Commission vs, 
Gratz (1920) the Court emasculated this as it had earlier undermined 
the Sherman Act. Some might allege that the “trust-bUsting” reformers 
were mistaken in their policies, but at least they had the support of the 
public, and tlie Court thus frustrated the popular will. 

The railroads were, in their early days, the scene of much dubious 
financial practice. Some semblance of public control -was essential, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission wms established in 1887 to supply 
this supervision. The Supreme Court w^as soon found operating deci- 

Zechariah Chafoe, Jr., ^The Economic , Determination of Judges,” T/te 
Inquiring Mind, Harconrt, Brace, 1928, pp. 254-265; and Gustavus Myens, A History 
oj the Supreme Court, Kerr, 1912. 
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sively on the side of the railroads. Out of sixteen appeals made from the 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission between 1887 and 1905, 
the Court decided in favor of the railroads fifteen times. In 1897, the 
Court further undermined the powder of the commission by den^ung it 
authority to fix rates. About all that was left was the right to collect 
railroad statistics and give them publicity. Under Theodore Roosevelt’s 
influence, the commission was strengthened, and, in 1913, it was author- 
ized to make a physical valuation of railroad properties as the basis for 
scientific determination of rates. Further power was bestowed in 1920, 
and liberals began to anticipate the day when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have both the authority to fix railroad rates and the 
knowledge requisite to do this in accurate and just fashion. This hope 
the Court upset in the 0^ Fallon Case (1929) and in United Railways vs. 
West (1930). The Court held that not ^^prudent investment” but ^h'epro- 
duction cost new” must be taken into account in determining rates. It 
also held that anything less than 7.44 per cent return per year would be 
confiscatory. The Court further permitted the deduction of a depreci- 
ation charge from net income. Much the same principles favorable to 
corporate wealth were extended from the railroads to the electric utilities 
by the Court, 

The Supreme Court has actually frustrated efforts to enforce elemen- 
tary honesty in business, affecting such basic matters as both quantity and 
quality of marketed materials. It thus tacitly encouraged the most anti- 
social practices of marketing according to the theory of business enter- 
prise, which we described earlier in the book. For example, in the case 
of the Burns Baking Company vs. Bryan (1924), the Court declared 
unconstitutional a , standard- weights law designed to protect buyers from 
short weight in sales. During the next year, in the case of IFeai^er vs. 
Palmer Bros., the Court set aside a Pennsylvania law enacted to prevent 
the use of shoddy in making comfortables. 

Even more fundamental and sweeping was the Court’s clearly implied 
declaration, in the case of Allgeyer vs. Louisiana (1897), that business 
practices and callings are above the law and that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment guarantees a man the right to live, work, and follow business 
activities as he wishes, irrespective of statutory law. 

One of the most elemental principles of economic and social democracy 
is that, when money has to be raised for public purposes, taxation shall be 
based upon the principle of capacity to pay. The more a man is allowed 
to prosper in any society, the more may be reasonably exacted from him 
to support the existing political and social order. The wealthy have 
never been willing to concede this truism and have thus far prevented 
taxation measures from even approximating a real “capacity-to-pay” 
basis. The Supreme Court has not failed them in this struggle to evade 
.equitable taxation^ 

First came the notable decision in the case of Pollock vs. Farmers^ Loan 
and Trust Company (1895), in which the Court declared an income-tax 
law unconstitutional As has been noted, it ‘took a constitutional amend- 
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xiunit to enable our government to collect a tax on personal incomes. 
The Supreme Court then came to the rescue in the case of JJisne?’ vs. 
Macomber (1920) and declared that stock dividends were not income 
and hence not liable to taxation. This provided a spacious loophole for 
tlie rich. The Court steadfastly and consistently blocked any program of 
fair and adequate taxation of corporations and holding companies. 

If there is any practice of capitalism that is open to criticism/ it is the 
transmission of vast wealth from one generation to the next. An able and 
energetic man may accumulate a fortune, in some cases to the benefit of 
the public as well as himself. But under our present system lie may 
transmit his riches to a parasitical descendant wdio may never make even 
a gesture of industriousness. The only way to correct this abuse is 
through drastic Inheritance and estate taxes. Some states have tried to 
introduce such taxation.. Wisconsin w^as a pioneer. The Supreme Court 
stepped into the breach, and in the case of Schlesinger vs. Wuconsm 
(1925), declared unconstitutional the TVTsconsin law designed to end 
evasions of the inheritance tax through spurious ^'gifts.^’ In 1931, the 
Court continued its obstructive policies in regard to taxes on inheritances 
in twm cases, Farmers^ Loan and Trust Company vs. Minnesota j and 
Coolidge vs. Lo7ig. 

If capitalism is to endure, it must make provision for safe and decent 
working conditions, for an income sufficient to make each self-supporting 
adult an effective purchaser, and for sufficient leisure to produce a broad 
need for consumers^ goods. Progressives have sought to bring such condi- 
tions into being. An Employers’ Liability Act was passed in 1906, but 
the Court set it aside in Hoivard vs. Illinois C, R, Co, (1907). An 
amended act w'as upheld in Second Employers^ Liabilities Cases (1912) 
and in New York Central R.R, Co, vs. White (1917) . The State of New 
York tried to eliminate atrocious w’orking conditions in bakeshops by 
limiting the hours of w^ork. The Court invalidated this legislation in the 
famous case of Lochner vs. New York (1905), reversed in Bunting vs. 
Oregon (1917). 

At first, the Court, influenced by the masterly presentation of the case 
by Louis D. Brandeis, approved the Oregon minimum-wage law in Muller 
vs. Oregon (1908). But, in 1923, in the case of Adkins vs. Children's 
Hospital, it set aside a District of Columbia minimum-wage law of 1918 
as unconstitutional because it infringed perfect ^Treedom of contract.” 
That the temper of the Court in this matter did not change for years was 
proved in the case of Morehead vs. Tipaldo (1936), in W'hich a con- 
servative majority of five set aside as unconstitutional the New York 
State minimum-wage legislation. Child labor was outlawed in Britain 
a century ago, but the Supreme Court tolerated the practice, lest interfer- 
ence destroy the sacred right of free contract. In the case of Hammer vs, 

, Dagenhart (1918) it declared the federal anti-child-labor law of 1916 
unconstitutional. Congre^ tried again, in a law of 1919 taxing the 
employers of child labors’; The court set aside this law in 1922, in the case 
of Bailey vs. Drexel Furniture Co, 
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If labor IS to be kept satisfied with the capitalistic system, it must be 
accorded equality with capital, yet in the famous Danbury hatters case, 
Loewe Ys. Lawlor {190S) j lab'or w^as declared punishable for secondary 
boycott, under the Sherman Act. . In 1911, the Court went still further 
{Gompers yb. Buck's Stone, and Range Co.) and declared that officials of 
the American Federation of Labor could be punished for encouraging 
boycotts against non-union employers. The labor clauses of the Clayton 
Act were specifically designed: (1) To prevent the prosecution of labor 
under the Sherman Act, . which was aimed at business trusts and inonop- 
olies ; and (2) to reduce the use of the injunction against unions. But, in 
the case of the Duplex Printing Company vs. Deermg (1921), the Court 
asserted that the Clayton Act did not prevent the issuing of injunctions 
against organized labor. In the same year, in the case of Truax vs. 
Corrigan^, the Court threw out an Arizona law forbidding the use of 
injunctions against labor. 

In the notorious case of Adair ys. United States (1908) , the Court held 
that neither a federal statute.nor a state law^ could prevent an employer 
from discharging one of his workers for, joining a union. In tlie famous 
case of Coppage ys. Kansas (1915), the Court set aside a Kansas law 
which made it a misdemeanor to discharge a man simply because of his 
union membership. Justice Pitne^q for the majority, ruled that a worker 
^dias no inherent right to remain in the employ of one who is unwilling to 
employ a union man.” The case of Hitchnian Coal and Coke Company 
vs. Mitchell (1917) was a particularly deadly blow to organized labor. 
It upheld the notorious “yellow-dog” contracts and reaffirmed the appli- 
cability of the Sherman Act to labor union activities. In the Coronado 
Case (1922) , the Court went still further and declared that a union might 
be sued for damages under the antitrust laws, even tliough it was not 
incorporated. In the Bedford Cut Stone Case (1927) , the Court went the 
limit and upheld tjie use of the injunction against union labor, even if it 
could be proved that the strikers had in no wmy acted in an illegal manner. 
In short, Supreme Court decisions no less than paralyzed organized labor 
and collective bargaining, while, at the same time, sabotaging the efforts 
of the government to subject business and finance to social control. 

We have now indicated a few of the w^ays in which the Supreme Court 
has frustrated or retarded the efforts of liberal leaders to establish a just 
and civilized social and economic order in our count?y. It opposed 
equitable taxation, permitted business to engage in even dishonest prac- 
tices, interfered with efforts to provide decent wages and living conditions, 
and all but ended the initiative of organized labor. In this way it has led 
many of the more hot-headed to feel that the only way out is through 
violence. While promoting revolution through its opposition to social 
change, the Supreme Court has, however, naturally tried to outlaw 
revolutionary movements in the United States. In the Gitloiv Case 
(1925), it outlawed revolutionary tactics and approved the prosecution of 
the Communists , and Syndicalists. Three years later it took the same 
position in the Whitney Case^ upholding, the California Criminal Syndi- 
calism law. 
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In our age, after witnessing the wastes, sorrows, and imbecilities of a 
war and a postwar period, most thoughtful people have come to agree 
upon the futility of war. More, they look upon war as a menace to the 
race. But the Supreme Court still holds the obligation to bear arms 
an essential to citizenship. Even a middle-aged and invalid woman of 
high culture will not be admitted to citizenship unless she agrees to bear 
arms in case of w^ar. In the Schwimmer Case (1928) , the Supreme Court, 
as Justice Holmes clearly implied, took a position of disapproval of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The same attitude was continued in the If ac- 
intosh and Bland Cases three years later. These cases involved applica- 
tions for citizenship by Rosika Schw-immer, a cultivated Hungarian, by 
Professor Douglas C. Macintosh of the Yale Divinity School, a former 
army chaplain decorated for bravery . under fire, and by Miss Marie 
Bland, a former war nurse. They wmuld not agree to bear arms under 
any and all conditions.. 

The attitude of the Supreme Court with respect to ISiew Deal legisla- 
tion can be followed through a series of decisions which sorely disap- 
pointed many liberal-minded persons who hoped for a more generous and 
liberal judgment of measures that, at least, were rational efforts to cope 
with profound social and economic maladjustments. The first important 
ISTew^ Deal cases to come before the Court were the Gold Cases, w’'hich w^ere 
decided on February 18, 1935. The Court found for the government 
in these cases by a narrow^ majority and thus raised false hopes in the 
minds of many liberals., From this decision onward, all the major New’' 
Deal measures w^ere set aside. The National Industrial RecoA^ery Act 
Avas Abided in the case of the Schechter Poultry Corporation vs. C7.S. 
(May 27, 1935). The Court was unanimous in this decision. The 
attempt to control production in agriculture under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act AAms frustrated wdien the Court declared the AAA unconstitu- 
tional in the case of I/.S. vs. Butler (January 6, 1936). An effort to 
bring order into the chaotic bituminous coal industry AA^as destroyed AA^hen 
the Court inA^alidated the Guffey.Coal Act, in the case of Carter ys. Carter 
Coal Co. (May 18, 1936). The opposition of the Court to humane legis- 
lation, AAdien the latter conflicts AAoth even an extreme Anew of the invio- 
lability of property rights, w-as illustrated by the Abiding of the Railway 
Retirement Act granting pensions to railAA’'ay employees in Railway 
Retirement Board a"s. Alton Ry. Co. (1935). The Frazier-Lemke Farm 
Bankruptcy Act AAns passed in 1934 to save the most desperate class of 
farmers from unnecessarily , hasty foreclosure and eviction. But the 
Court set it aside in 1935. The Court came to the rescue of property 
interests, AA^hen threatened at all by public agencies, by declaring the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act unconstitutional on May 25, 1936. It also 
invalidated the New York State Minimum Wage Act in the above-men- 
tioned case of Morehead vs. Tipaldo (1936). 

The defiance of democratic principles and of the mandate of the people 
by the Supreme Court in Avoiding most of the important New Deal 
measures produced great indignation on the part of American liberals, 
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including President Roosevelt iiimself. He accused tlie Court of wishing 
to take the country back to “horse and buggy daysC It was expected 
that he would propose some plan for curbing the power of the Court. 
This he did, on February 5, 1937, when he gave out to the press his plan 
for the reform of the federal judiciary. He suggested facilitating and 
endowing the retirement of Supreme Court justices at the age of 70, giving 
the President the right to appoint new members of the Court, up to a 
total of fifteen, one for each judg'e who failed to resign at 70, and taking 
steps to speed up the work in the federal courts as a whole. 

The plan was an extremely clever one, though perhaps announced with 
rather more than appropriate levity. There were a number of liberals 
who would have pi'eferred to have a constitutional amendment, limiting 
the power of the Court to declare la^vs unconstitutional, but the President 
evidently recognized that an}^ such amendment would require years for 
ratification, if, indeed, it would ever be ratified. The President’s great 
mistake was his failure to carry on an adequate program of public edu- 
cation on the Court issue in the early spring of 1937. Rather, he relied 
upon Senate leader Joseph T. Robinson to get the bill through Congress, 
having apparently promised Senator Robinson the first appointment to 
the enlarged Court. But Robinson died in July, 1937, and the Court 
fight flared up with gi'eat vigor. Reactionaries, and liberals jealous of 
the President, poured out all their jealousy and venom upon the bill 
It was perfectly suited for their purposes. They could use an ostensible 
effort to save the Constitution as a cloak for highly partisan sentiments 
and motives. Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, the leader of the 
renegade liberals, went so far as to suggest that God struck down Senator 
Robinson because of his sponsorship of the Court bill. The bill was 
defeated, but resignations helped the President to remake the Court. In 
May, 1937, Judge Willis Van Devanter resigned. The President ap- 
pointed in his place, Senator Hugo L. Black of Alabama, a vigorous and 
stalwart liberal. The President’s enemies renewed their attacks because 
of the fact that Black had once been a somewhat indifferent member of 
the Ku Klux Klan but had long since resigned. In January, 1938, Justice 
George Sutherland resigned and President Roosevelt appointed to the 
vacancy Solicitor-General Stanley Reed. One resolute and one moderate 
liberal thus replaced two of the arch reactionaries formerly on the Court 
In the next three years the personnel of the Court changed. Justice 
Benjamin N. Cardozo died in 1938; Justice Pierce Butler died in 1939; 
Justice Louis D, Brandeis resigned in 1939; and Justice James C, Me- 
Reynolds resigned in 1941. To their posts President Roosevelt appointed 
Felix Frankfurter and William 0. Douglas in 1939, Frank Murphy and 
Robert Jackson in 1940, and James F. Byrnes in 1941. Mr. Roosevelt 
had thus appointed no less than seven liberal members of the Court by 
the end of 1941. 

Even before this great shake-up, however, the Court showed a new 
temper. Chief Justice Hughes was a, clever politician with a generation 
of political experience behind hirti. He realized that, if the Court con- 
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tinned to hand down reactionary decisions and invalidated fiirther im- 
portant New Deal legislation, the President’s case for his Court bill 
would be greatly strengthened. He appears to have converted to his 
point of view Mr. Justice Roberts, who, according to the suggestion of 
Thomas Reed Powell, may have realized that “a switch in time saves 
nine.” At least, Justice Roberts left the reactionaries and gave the 
Court a liberal majority of five to four. As a succinct summary of the 
President’s Court fight, lawyers are fond of quoting from Smollett: 
‘‘Whereupon he leapt upon her and would have raped her, had she not 
prevented him by her timely acquiescence.” 

The Court made the most startling right-about-face in its entire 
history. On March 29, 1937, it reversed the stand that it had taken 
the previous year on the New’’ York State Minimum Wage Lawq and 
declared constitutional the legislation of the State of W ashington pro- 
viding minimum wages for women. On April 12, 1937, it upheld in four 
cases the Wagner National Labor Relations Act, the most comprehensive 
piece of labor legislation ever enacted in this country. In the spring of 
1937, the Court also upheld the constitutionality of the Social Security 
Act, in the cases of Helvering vs. Davis and The Steward Machine Co. vs. 
Davis- In the case of Senn vs. Tile Layers^ Protective Union, the Court 
upheld a Wisconsin statute that legalized peaceful picketing. Civil 
liberties were upheld in the case of DeJonge vs. Oregon, in w^hich the 
Court voided the Oregon Criminal Syndicalism Act, and in the case of 
Herndon vs. Lowry, in which the Court held that Herndon, a Negro Com-' 
munist, had been deprived of freedom of speech and denied ^Mue process 
of law.” 

Most striking of all were the dissenting decisions of Mr. Justice Black, 
who showed himself a more upstanding liberal than any other person 
wdio has been on the Court within memory. Especially striking was his 
dissent in the case of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
vs. Johnson. He had the courage to assert that the Court had acted 
improperly since 1886 in including corporations as persons under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. This was the first time since 1873 that a 
justice of the Supreme Court had possessed such candor and fortitude. 
As Max Lerner expresses it, “he swept away fifty years of Supreme 
Court history and struck at one of the props of corporate power.” But 
it is doubtful if the Justice will be able to convert even his liberal col- 
leagues to such an advanced, but rational, view.*'*^ 

In the session of 1937-38, the Court further upheld the National Labor 
Relations Board and thus sustained the operation of the Wagner Act. 
Especially important was the case of Myers vs. Bethlehem Shipbuilding 

'^®The date of the Slaughterhouse Cases when the court refused to extend the 
Fourteenth Amendment to corporations. 

Alarmed at Justice Black’s audacity, other judges and, lawyers accused him of 
being woefully ignorant of the law. But, as Professor Rodell correctly says of 
Justice Black: “He knows The Law too well— for what it really is.” op. cit., p. 196. 
For an authoritative estimate of Justice Black, see Walton H. Hamilton, “Mr. Justice 
Black’s First Year,” in New Republic, Jxxae 8, 1938, 
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Corporationj in which the Court forbade the granting of injunctions 
against the Board until the employer had exhausted all administrative 
remedies provided by law. Civil liberties were further protected in the 
case of Nardone vs. United States, in which the Court denied federal law 
i enforcement agents the right to get evidence by wire-tapping. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was again upheld in the session of 1938-39. 
AVhereas the Court set aside the original Agricultural Adjustment Act in 
1936, it sustained the new AAA, passed in 1938, as well as upholding the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. The most important 
civil liberties case of the session was that of Hague vs. C.LO,, in which 
the Court rebuked Mayor Hague of Jersey City for his various abridge- 
ments of civil liberties and “due process of law^^’ From 1937, the Court 
moved steadily ahead in limiting the immunity of ofHciai salaries from 
intergovernmental taxation. In the case oi O^M alley vs. Woodrough in 
1939, the Court even conceded the right of the federal government to tax 
the salaries of judges in the federal courts. 

In the Court session of 1939-40, the National Labor Relations Board 
was further strengthened in its execution of the Wagner Act. In the case 
of Apex Hosiery vs. Leader ^ labor unions were granted further immunity 
from anti-trust laws. In the case of Anthracite Coal Co. vs. Adkins the 
court upheld the Bituminous Coal Act, which was much like the Guffey 
Act of 1936, that the Court had declared unconstitutional. The pow-er 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over railroad consolidations w-as 
strengthened in the case of U.S. vs. Lowden. A number of decisions 
further protected civil liberties. Weiss vs. C7.S. continued the ban on 
wire-tapping. Schneider vs. Irvington upheld the right to distribute 
handbills on the streets. Third degree methods were denounced in the 
cases of Chambers vs. Florida and White vs. Texas, in both of wdiich 
Justice Black \vrote the majority opinion. In the case of Auer^ vs. 
Alabama, the constitutional right of a defendant to counsel was upheld. 
But civil liberties suffered a severe set-back in the case of Minersville 
School District vs. Gobitis, involving the rights of religious minorities, 
in this case, the rights of Jehovah’s Witnesses. The decision was written 
by, of all persons, Justice Frankfurter. It represented a symptom of the 
reactionary trend in the face of war hysteria. As Robert E. Cushman 
observes, “Mr. Justice Stone’s dissenting opinion deserves a place in the 
classic literature of civil liberty.” It completely pulverized the reason- 
ing of Justice Frankfurter and the majority. The reaction continued in 
another Jehovah’s Witnesses case in the 1941-42 session, when the Court 
upheld the right of cities to impose a license fee for the distribution of 
non-commercial literature. 

Another symptom of the reaction prompted by defense and war threats 
came in the session of 1940-41, when Justice Frankfurter read another 
majority decision that limited the right of unions to picket. But, in the 
same session the Court upheld the Wages and Hours Act, holding that 
interstate commerce is wholly within the control of Congress. In this 
(Darby) case, the Court opehM ihe way for anti-child labor legislation 
by specifically overruling Hammer vs. Dagenhart. When Justice Frank- 
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furter wrote the majority decision in. the Phelps Dodge Case/ declaring 
that the NLRB could compel employers to hire men who had been re- 
fused employment because of union affiliations, it was a far cry from 
the Hitchman case and “Yellow Dog’' days. A racial rights case in this 
session promoted civil liberties. Late in April, 1941, the Court declared 
that Negroes are entitled to the same first-class accommodations in 
Pullman cars as wLite passengers. By the end of the 1940-41 session, 
the Court had overruled by name ten important reactionaiy decisions 
and a number of others by implication. 

Therefore, while Mr. Roosevelt lost his Court plan, he at least tempo- 
rarily accomplished his main objective, namely, the liberalization of the 
Court and the protection of progressive legislation. But it wmuld have 
been better if he had won his fight for the Court bill. A change of tem- 
per, due to current liberal ascendency on the bench, is not permanently 
dependable.'^^''' Moreover, it does not touch the basic evil, namely, the 
ability of the Court to declare Federal laws unconstitutional, especially 
with the hwdty invited by the “due process” formula and the conception 
of corporations as persons under the Fourteenth Amendment. At any 
rate, a new era in Court history has been opened, and its progress w-ill be 
watched with interest by all discerning Americans. 

Corporation Law and Commercialized Legal Practice 

The efficiency of the Supreme Court and corporations against legislative 
interference has been made clear. But a certain amount of inconvenient 
legislation has nevertheless been placed on the statute books and escaped 
massacre by the Supreme Court. We shall in this section deal with the 
manner in wdiich the more eminent members of the legal profession have 
aided American big business in evading or safely breaking such la^vs. 

As Adolph A. Berle has pointed out, there are three main groups of 
lawyers in the L^nited States today. At the top are the great legal 
partnerships or legal factories, with their offices mainly in New York City 
and Chicago.®" In this group, a firm may include from 30 to 75 partners, 
as many as 300 associated attorneys, and do a business of many millions 
of dollars each year: 

The bulk of the really lucrative law business of the IJnited States is probably 
transacted by no more than three hundred metropolitan law firms. Many of 
these firir^s are extremely large, although importance in the field of law does not 
always depend on the size of the firm; some of the most influential legal partner- 
ships consist of only two men. 

The big firms may include as many as fifty to seventy-five ^partners and asso- 
ciates, as well as a small army of salaried employees — ^stenographers, typists, 
bookkeepers, clerks, and investigators, and in special instances certified account- 
ants, engineers, tax experts, investment consultants, lobbyists, and general 
research specialists. The big firms in New York, Chicago, Boston, and elsewhere 
occupy as much office space as a good-sized corporation does. . . . 

Raymond Moley, ''The Boot Is On the Other Leg,” News~Weekj July 29, 
1942. ' , , 

32 For an excellent description of these great legal concerns, see Ferdinand Lund- 
berg, "The Law Factories,” liarpei^Bj July, 1939, pp. 180 ff. For statistics, see p. 188. 
See also Jackson, op. cit.^ p. 275. 
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These big law finns have sprung up like shadows alongside the great corpo- 
rations and banks. . . . 

Until fairly recently one large New York law firm regularly adhered to a 
three-shift factory schedule of eight hours a shift, its offices never being da,rk 
except over week-ends.®^ 

Much of the actual work in these big firms is done for a pittance by 
recent law-school graduates. The eminent lawyers at the top devote 
themselves primarily to exploiting their economic, political, and social 
connections to attract business. Their social functions are often more 
important than their legal activities. They gain repute and get addi- 
tional business by attendance at all elaborate social functions. One 
writer has said that if many poor lawyers get business as ainbulanec- 
cliasers, it is equally true that top lawyers in great legal factories get 
much of their business as “banquet-chasers.^’ These big firms are con- 
cerned chiefly with corporation and commercial law. Often they do not 
play an important part in actual courtroom work, since their function is 
mainly to give advice enabling their clients to operate in so adroit a 
fashion as to keep out of the courtroom. As Judge Learned Hand once 
said: “l\dth the courts they have no dealings whatever, and would hardly 
know wliat to do if they came there.” 

The more prominent members of these firms have tended to dominate 
the bar associations of the country and to keep the legal philosophy of 
the latter in harmony with the policies of big business. Despite their 
vast and lucrative practice, these lawyers have done next to nothing 
in the way of contributing to substantial legal literature or, public leader- 
ship through legal channels, though some, like Paul D. Cravath and 
Robert T. Swaine, have veritably converted the technique of big business, 
especially corporate reorganization, into legal literature. They have been 
the bulwarks of big business, using their tremendous influence in opposing 
legislation designed to curb the freedom of big business and corporate 
wealth. For example, these legal luminaries constituted the “front” for 
the Liberty League, organized in 1935 to combat the New Deal. 

The brains behind this type of law firm is wdiat is known as “the 
lawyers’ lawyer.” He is a master of the technicalities and the hidden 
recesses of the law. If a case can be won by legal ledgerdemain or suc- 
cessfully argued on appeal, he knows how it can be done. He is not 
usually so well-known, honored, or well-paid as are the “fronts,” often 
“stuffed shirts,” wffio get the business for the firm by hobnobbing with 
corporate moguls. But he “delivers the goods” in putting the subtleties 
of the law and the fog of legal jargon at the service of the, corporate 
interests. Professor Rodell thus describes the “lawyers’ lawyer.” 

The kind of lawyer who is never lost for legal language, who would never think 
of countering a legal principle with a practical argument but only vnth another 
legal principle, who would never dream of questioning any of the processes of 
The Law — that kind of lawyer is the pride and joy of the profession. He is 
what almost every lawyer tries hardest to be. He is known as the “lawyers’ 
lawyer.” 

s^Limdberg, loc. ciL. July, 1939, pp* 180-181. 
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Except in a purely professionar capacity, in which capacity they can be both 
useful and expensive, you will do well to keep away from lawyers’ lawyers. 
They are walking, talking exhibits of the lawyers’ belief in their own nonsense. 
They are the epitome of the intellectual inbreeding that infests the whole legal 
fraternity. 

And since lawyers’ lawyers are the idols of their fellows, it is small wonder 
that lawyers take their Law and their legal talk in dead earnest. It is small 
wonder that they think a ‘^S^ested interest subject tc be divested” or a frankly 
'‘incorporoeal hereditament” is as real and definite and substantial as a brick 
outhouse. For the sad fact is that almost every lawyer, in his heart and in his 
own small way, is a lawyers’ lawyer.^'^ 

Below the great moguls of the legal profession, and their sw^eated clerks 
in the law factories, are the firms of from three to twenty law^^ers who 
usually lead in the actual courtroom practice of our larger cities. Their 
practice is limited primarily to the civil law and the more lucrative cases 
therein. They also supply the top criminal lawyers. They frequently 
take a prominent part in municipal politics and occasionally make some 
contribution to legal thought and scholarship 

The general evolution of these two groups of lawyers and the mental 
attitudes wdiich dominate them has been well stated by the distinguished 
lawyer, Julius Henry Cohen: 

Since 1860 a great change has come over our land. The nation was torn w*ith 
a battle over a great moral principle. After the war, a period of reconstruction, 
a period of commercial prosperity follow^ed, such as had never been seen before. 
The brain and hand of the lawyer then became devoted not to the expounding 
of the law^ and the application of moral principles in decisions and legislation, 
but to the formulation of plans, schemes and contrivances for the commercial 
captains of the day. Not to the service of his country, but to the service of 
his clients’ enterprises the law^yer became dedicated. In and out of the statutes 
he crawded, seeking to find that which would aid his lord, the great commercial 
baron, to build up the, great aggregations of w^ealth now dominant in this country. 
He was no longer a student in morals, he w\as no longer a great statesman, a 
great orator, a great patriot. He became the servant of his master.®® 

It is obvious that only the rich can lay claim to the services of these 
iwo groups of lawyers. Their fees are often enormous. A fee of $1,000 
a day is not at all uncommon for court appearances, and it may rise much 
higher. It is stated that William Fox paid Samuel Untermoyer no less 
than a million dollars in liis fight with Wall Street moguls and other movie 
companies. Max Steuer, a famous criminal lawyer and noted also in 
civil practice, said that he averaged half a million dollars a year in the 
latter part of his life. Payment of a million dollar fee is not uncommon 
in important public utility cases. It is believed that the largest fee ever 
paid an American lawyer was one of some 11 million dollars, paid to 
William Nelson Cromwell by the New’^ Panama Canal Company of France 
for arranging the sale of its rights to the . government of the United States 
and thus clearing the wuiy for the construction of the Panama Canal. 


Rodell, op. cit.j pp. 19fi-197. Reprinted by permission. 

*^«^For an extremely interesting and discerning account of this type of legal prac- 
tice, see A. G. Hays, 'City Lawyer, Simon and Schuster, 1942. 

Cited m Gisnet, op. cit., pp. 36-37. L- . * 
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At the other extreme, forming the third group of lawyers— the great 
mass of everyday lawyers who practice either alone or in partnership 
and who are devoted chiefly to criminal law and to personal and small 
business affairs — one out of -every ten in New York City qualified for 
relief on a pauper’s oath in 1935. Adolf A. Berle thus describes the 
range and composition of the rank-and-file lawyers of the country: 

They run the entire gamut from the lawyer who seeks chiefly to be a human 
being to the marching lawyer, who finds it necessary to make his living by dubious 
means, chasing ambulances or carrying on doubtful litigation for revenue only. 
While the upper limits of this class frequently produce unexceptionable indi- 
viduals, the lower limits in the great cities lie dangerously close to the criminal 
•class.®®' ■ 

The suitability of the law factory to corporate practice, and the nature 
of its clientele, are well stated by Lundberg: 

The law factory, a sort of composite lawyer, offers services to corporations 
whose interests are far beyond the capacity of one lawyer or a limited group 
of lawyers to handle. The division of labor in the large law office is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the giant corporation, which, served by a big law 
firm, knows that certain partners and groups of partners are devoting all their 
time to particular phases of its business. Furthermore, the corporation, touching 
society at so many points, is involved in such a mass of cases requiring simul- 
taneous attention that a restricted group of lawyers could hardly begin to give 
it the attention it needs. A 

The big firm iisiiaily devotes itself to the affairs of the major corporations in 
certain fields, and may even specialize in the type of corpomtion it serves. Thus 
some law firms have among their clients mainl}^ pulffic-utility holding companies, 
chain-store s^^stems, department stores, or theatrical producers; manufacturing 
companies, mining corporations, railroads, or holding and investment companies 
and banks. Ordinarily the clientele is headed by^ a bank or cluster of banks, 
after which the holding and operating companies in the sphere of this banking 
group follow in logical order. The private business that these firms handle for 
individuals is chiefly derived from officers or leading stockholders of such a 
segment of corporations and banks, or from members of their families.®’’ 

It is frequently supposed that these aristocrats of the legal profession 
never stoop to solicit business — ^that more comes to them than they can 
take care of. ^Ir. Jackson punctures this illusion: 

The big lawyer solicits legal business by participating in the acquisition of 
business enterprises, utilities, investment trusts; by seeking directorates in banks, 

■ trust companies, title companies and other business corporations; by employing 
or engaging in partnership with influential lawyers, public officials or ex-public 
officials, who act solely as busiffess-gettersi The little lawyer solicits negligence 
and divorce business, joins clubs and lodges and seeks publicity, for similar pur- 
poses ... it is as imperative for big lawyers to get business to survive as it is 
for little lawyers to get business to live. The result is competition for business, 
which starts with solicitation and ends in yielding any barrier of restraining pro- 
fessional standards to clients \vho seek results, only and are not concerned with 
methods.®® 


Berle, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Macmillan, Vol. 9, p. 342> 

37 Lundberg, Harper’s, July, 1939, p. 183. 

38 Jackson, op. cit., pp. 274,. 275. 
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As former Chief Justice Frederick E. Crane of the New York State 
Court of Appeals pointed out, these opulent potentates of the legal pro- 
fession have set the pace for that commercialization of legal practice 
and legal ideals which distresses so many candid students of the law in 
our day: 

May I not ask who has commercialized our law? Has it been the humble and 
lowly '^practitioner or the naan at the top? How much of the practice today is 
the organizing and developing of business enterprises in which the lawyer’s large 
return is dependent upon the value of stocks and bonds, of which he has a part ? 
How many of our lawyers have gone into business and are carrying on business 
as executives and officials in connection with their law offices? I ask you in all 
fairness whether a good example has been held up before the younger members 
of the profession — young men looking for ideals — by many of our leading lawyers 
who enter into all kinds of commercial enterprises to make money? 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis once observed that “the leading lawyers of 
the United States have been engaged mainly in supporting the claims 
of the corporations: often in endeavoring to aid or nullify the extremely 
crude law’s by which legislators sought to regulate the power or curb the 
excesses of corporations^^ Professor Rodell points out that their w^ork 
has had little relation to real justice: “The corporations know^ and the 
lawyers know- that a master manipulator of legal inumbo-jumbo is a far 
more useful thing to have on your side than all the certain and impartial 
justice in the wmrld.” 

Most notable has been the work of these big legal firms in making 
clear how the anti-trust law’s might be escaped and economic control 
concentrated in the hands of a few individuals. They are responsible 
for the invention of the holding company and subsidiary corporations, 
whereby the Sherman Anti-trust Law and the Clayton Act have been 
successfully circumvented. By such clever devices as the issuance of 
non-voting stock, the utilization of proxies, voting trusts, and other legal 
hocus-pocus, a small group of insiders have been able to get control of 
our vast corporations and holding companies, thus separating owmership 
from control and leading to all the numerous abuses of finance capitalism, 
which lie at the heart of the evils of American capitalism.^^ 

There is much talk, and rightly so, about the great burden imposed 
upon the people of the United States by our ordinary crime bill and the 
levies of racketeers. But little attempt has been made to estimate care- 
fully just wffiat the skulduggery of our great corporate potentates has 
cost the rank and file of American investors. Under the advice of crafty 
lawyers, businessmen and other individuals and corporations, whose lia- 
bilities have reached a somewhat alarming or distressing level, took 
advantage of our liberal bankruptcy laws to prevent the creditors from 
realizing anything like their legitimate claims on the estate and property 

Cited in Gisnet, op. cit., p. 88. 

Cited by Ferdinand Lundberg, Harper% December, 1938, p. 1. 

Op. cit., p. 230. 

^2 See above, pp. 127 ff 
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of the bankrupt. It has been estimated by careful students of tlie 
problem that creditors have been cheated out of from 500 to 800 million 
dollars annually. As Ferdinand Lundberg puts it: 

There has been one common denominator in all the scandals uncovered in 
Washington and in the baiikruptc}^ courts in recent years: it was lawyers who 
gave the advice that landed their clients in the dock before the country, although 
the lawyers have not been blamed, have not even been regarded as a social factor, 
by the lawyer-legislators and judges conducting the inquiries. Insuli, Krueger, 
the Van Sweringeii brothers, and others wdth their complicated schemes, all 
worked through the medium of high-priced attorneys, but although the average 
newspaper reader could tell much about the principals, it is doubtful if they could 
mention one attorney who worked out the plans that came to grief at great cost 
to thousands of investors.'-^^ 

Nothing could be in worse taste than the frequent spectacle of a sleek 
and socially prominent corporation lawyer denouncing with vehemence 
one of his lesser brothers who is suspected of giving aid and counsel to 
the leaders of one of the conventional American rackets or of being in- 
volved in ambulance-chasing. The difference lies mainly in the classes 
wdth wducli they work, rather than in the ethics of their acts. The 
corporation lawyer advises what Professor E. H. Sutherland calls ^^tbe 
wdiite collar criminal,” wdiile the ambulance-chaser gets his “cut” out of 
human misfortunes, and the lawyer-criminal gives advice to the racketeer. 

The bankruptcy law and practice have been amended under the Ne’w 
Deal, and it is becoming less easy to cheat creditors. Strong credit asso- 
ciations have sprung up in most trades, and the remedies given by the new 
bankruptcy law are such that it is mainly the fault of a lawyer if his 
client allows the bankrupt to “get away” wdth anything. But the un- 
represented or incompetently represented creditor can still be fleeced. 
Closely associated wdth the bankruptcy racket is the receivership racket. 
We have already pointed out that a receivership is the natural finish of 
the life history of one of our corporations, under the control of finance 
capitalisin. After exploitation has run its complete course, the tottering 
concern is throwm into a receivership and the exploiters, aided by cor- 
poration lawyers and friendly judges, make off with the corpse.*^'^ 

An extremely remunerative quasi-racket associated with bankruptcies, 
foreclosures, and receiverships is the fee system. It is used by corpora- 
tion lawyers and judicial officers alike. The evils were once thoroughly 
exposed by Mitchell Dawson of the Illinois bar in an article on “The 
Fee Feed-Bag” in The American Mercury, 

The fee system had its origin in the institution of the Justice of the 
Peace, which we took hook, line, and sinker from Britain. As one w^ag 
has remarked, this meant quite literally “paying for justice by the piece,” 
like any other commodity. The justice usually gets no salary and must 
secure his income from fees. The justices are on the fee system in most 

Lundberg, IIarpor% December, 1938, p. 5. , 

Jackson, op. cii,, pp. 225 See above, pp. 128-129. 

^^Loc, cit., June 1932. 
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of our states. The fee system puts a premium on conviction and favor- 
itism. If the justice convicts a man in a criminal case he gets his fee 
directly and promptly. If he acquits, he must get it through appeal to the 
county , accompanied by delay and red tape. In civil cases, the justice 
will not get much work unless he has developed a reputation for de- 
pendability with a large clientele Avho can refer cases to him with assur- 
ance. As a result, it is a popular saying in civil cases that stands, 

not for justice of the peace but for judgment for the plaintiff. 

Far more serious, hoW' ever, is the fee system as it operates with re- 
ceivers, their attorneys, masters-in-chancery and the like — all more 
pow'^erful, glamorous, and expensive than the humble justices. There is 
here an impressive record of political favoritism in appointments and of 
high fees rendered for seiwices. Take bank receiverships. They^ are 
probably the most efficient of the lot, the best supervised, and the freest 
from political venality. In the case of receivers for closed federal banks 
the Gomptroller. of the Currency makes the selections. Yet there is 
plenty of evidence that even bank receiverships are often political plums: 

In one urban district, for instance, a casual inspection discloses that bank 
receiverships have been handed out to a party leader in the State Legislature, 
a former public administrator, the son of a county commissioner, the husband 
of a former collector of internal revenue, a fonxier treasurer of a park board, a 
former assistant to a probate judge. The political hook-up is even more striking 
when we examine a list of those appointed as attorneys for ban^ receivers 

Even in the case of federal receiverships, wdiere the fees are supervised 
by the federal courts, vast sums are eaten up in fees and administrative 
costs: report of the Attorney General of the United States shows 

that the fees allowed to receivers, trustees, masters, marshals and 
attorneys in bankruptcy cases alone, for the year ending June 30, 1931, 
amounted to $9,711,605, and that other expenses of administration brought 
the total cost to $19,777,068 for collecting and distributing assets valued 
at $89,535,070. ... A motley congregation of parasites swmrms through 
every bankrupt estate, demanding fees, knowing they will be paid.”^^ 

Fees in state bank receiverships are less controlled than those in na- 
tional bank cases. In one case, a bank had resources of $975,161 and 
deposits of $1,228,704. Over a period of 18 months the receiver got 
$20,340, his attorney $19,378, and clerical help $24,130. But not a cent 
in dividends w^as paid to the creditors. Masters-in-chancery are espe- 
cially notorious for their charges. One asked $118,000 for 282 clays of 
service of five hours each. The court finally cut it to $49,250. 

When it comes to such lucrative and very loosely supervised plums as 
receiverships for business blocks, apartment houses, and the like, the 
situation has, quite literally, attained the proportions of a racket. In 
the case of one apartment hotel, the receiver reported a gross income of 
$459,017 but a net income, before interest, depreciation, and amortization, 
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of only $4j392. The lax laws permitting the continuance of the scandal- 
ous bankruptcy racket gave rise to the fact that an average of about ten 
cents on the dollar was all that was collected for creditors. Mr. Dawson’s 
conclusions seem warranted by the facts he brings forward: 

No reasonable person can doubt that the system of paying public officials 
directly by fees is wasteful and demoralizing. . . . The remedy for the fee 
system, like that for any parasitic growth, is complete excision. . . . The public 
would do well to devote its energies towards removing the feed-bag beyond the 
hungry reach of officialdom, rather than to waste time over fees that have already 
been apportioned and consumed.^® 

The fees received in corporate reorganizations are even more out- 
rageous, and until recently they w^ere unrestrained. In the reorganization 
of the Paramount- Publix Corporation, a federal judge approved fees of 
over a million dollars. This was less than half the fees originally de- 
manded. In the reorganization of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 
Railroad, the lawyersh fees ran between $500,000 and $750,000. Over a 
million dollars was paid the lawyers for reorganizing the American Bond 
and Mortgage Company. 

Under the New Deal, the worst aspects of the receivership racket and 
exhorbitant fees have been corrected, in part. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission now takes over supervision of receiverships and reor- 
ganizations and demands the disclosure of all relevant information con- 
cerning the acts of committees and the like. Railroad receiverships and 
reorganizations are supervised by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Both this body and the SEC, as well as the courts, now pass on the fees 
charged. 

A lucrative racket connected wdth the more elegant phases of law 
practice is the trust fund business. Lawyers frequently advise persons 
wnth considerable estates to hand them over to trust companies. This 
adviqe is given with apparent disinterestedness for the good of the client. 
But, all too often, the lawyer is acting in collusion with a trust company 
and gets a fee for his persuasive efforts. As Fred C. Kelly points out 
in his interesting book on trust companies and trust funds, Hoic to Lose 
Your Money Prudenthj: ^^Another shady practice which appears to have 
gained headway is that of collusion between law-yers ^ drawing wills and 
trust companies which are appointed trustees upon their supposedly 
disinterested advice.” Mr. Kelly quotes sharp criticism of this prac- 
tice by Surrogate Judge George A, Slater of Westchester County, New 
York, and Henry W. Jessup of the New York City barJ’^ 

Mr. Kelly’s book affords ample evidence that even the best trust 
companies are all too often lacking in sagacity in handling the portfolios 
of securities left in the estate, and that inany of them are guilty of quasi- 
criminal lethargy and indifference to all responsibilities save for collect- 


Dawson, loc. cit. 

Op. cit., Swain, 1933, p. 74. 
pp. 74-83. 
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ing thlir fees and commissions. Even worse is the frequent practice of 
unloading on estates questionable bonds, which are transferred to trust 
accounts through dealings with a subordinate bond house affiliated with 
the trust company. Mr. Kelly recommends the following precautions 
to be followed by those who insist on putting estates in the hands of trust 
companies: 

Until such time as law courts begin to show greater concern for protection of 
the customer as opposed to the trust company, the person who is nevertheless 
willing to risk his money in a trust fund may at least protect himself by observing 
the following half dozen, rules: 

1. Have the will or trust indenture drawn by an independent lawyer whom 
you have reason to trust. 

2. Never place a trust fund in any bank or trust company \yliich has a bond 
department or is affiliated with aiiy bond house, or which has an 3 dhing to sell you. 

,3. Before permitting a trust company to handle your funds, investigate the 
laws of your own state regulating trust companies and do not take for granted 
protection not specfficaily guaranteed. . 

4. Never make a will naming a trust company your executor w-ithout knowing 
in advance exactly what their charges are going to be. 

5. Always remember, in dealing wdth a trust company, that impressive stone 
pillars in front of a bank have no intelligence, but your funds will be handled 
by bank emploA^ees. Look into the experience and ability of those men with 
whom 3 mu deal. 

6. Rid yourself of the idea, promoted by trust company advertising, that a 
trust fund is completely safe, and be on your guard, just as you would in any 
other business transaction.^'^^ 

The leaders of the first and second groups of lawyers tvhom we de- 
scribed at the outset pf this section render another definite service to 
organized corporate w^ealth in this country, namely, the role they assume 
in preparing and arguing cases involving the constitutionality of legisla- 
tion designed to curb the freedom of predatory wealth and to bring 
corporations under proper social control through legislation. These men 
not only employ their own legal acumen and that of their underlings, but 
also capitalize upon their public eminence and their previous relations 
with members of the bench of the federal and other courts to influence 
the judges before whom their argument is delivered. Not a fe^v victories 
have been won primarily as a result of the personal prestige and influence 
of the. attorney who appeared before the court. His personality is usually 
more potent than his argument. 

While the great legal partnerships are still ; the most powerful element 
in the legal profession, they dp not have the income, strength, or prestige 
that they did before 1933, and especially before the crash of 1929. The 
holding companies themselves, which were the main source of their power, 
are disintegrating or have already been broken up as a result of the 
Investment Trust Act, The Securities Act, the Securities and Exchange 
Act, the Public Utility Holding Company Act, and the like. Their in- 
vestment clients, the bankers, who were mainly responsible for the power 
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of the corporation lawyers , have also lost out in the process. Competitive 
bidding, registration rules, supervision of underwriting and legal fees, 
restrictions on corporate acts, and adverse judgments of courts in stock- 
holders' suits have broken the spell and shattered the power of both the 
holding companies and the investment banks. - 

Having surveyed briefly the activities and interests of the two classes of 
lawyers at the top of the legal profession, we may now turn to the doings 
of the third main group of lawyers, the great majority who make up the 
rank-and-file practitioners of law^ 

Activities and Methods of Ronk-ond-File Lawyers 

Ironically, the current decline in legal ethics and the mounting evils of 
legal practice have come about at a time 'when lawyers are far better 
educated and have a vastly superior professional training than at any 
previous time in American history. Only a generation ago lawyers were 
not required to attend a law school. They” were permitted to “read law" 
in the office of some practicing attorney and then take a not too exacting 
bar examination. Today, all lawyers must have professional training, 
and the better law schools are graduate schools, admitting only students 
who have a bachelor’s degree. And the bar examinations are becoming 
ever more stringent. In spite of this, there are far more lawyers prac- 
ticing today than ever before. Their numbers have growm at a rate even 
faster than the growth of American population or the evolution of 
American business. There are, at the present time, nearly 200,000 prac- 
ticing lawyers in the United States. There are around 12,000 students 
in the law schools of New York City alone as compared wdth some 2,700 
in 1916.” The New York Law Journ>al thus described the situation back 
in 1928, when there were fewer lawyers and law students than today: 

The law schools are turning out the j'Oiing lawyers more rapidly even than 
Henry Ford turned out the old model of the Tin Lizzie. Lawyers shoot fortli 
as speedily as meteors across the heaven on a clear July night.^- 

In the same way that the growth of corporate wealth, power, venality, 
and avarice have been the chief causes of the corruption of legal practice 
among the rich leaders of the profession, so the large increase in the 
rank-and-file of practicing attorneys has been an outstanding cause of 
the evils which prevail in the activities of the great majority of practicing 
lawyers today. The condition has been aggravated by the fact that, at 
the very moment when lawyers became much more numerous than pre- 
viously, the possible forms of employment for the average lawyer have 
been greatly curtailed by the development of new trends. 

Title, guaranty, and trust companies are taking over more and more 
work in the real estate business, such as the searching of titles, convey- 
ancing of properties, and the drawing up of mortgages. The handling 
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of the estates of deceased persons is being handed over ever more fre™ 
quently to trust companies. Credit and collection agencies are getting 
more and more of the business involved in the collection of delinquent 
accounts. Casualty companies are constantly appropriating an ever 
larger section of the business involved in negligence cases. While trust 
companies and the like have to employ trained lawyers to do their work, 
efficient methods and the handing over of a good deal of tlie work to 
accountants, and others not technically lawyers, greatly reduces the 
number of attorneys necessary. Moreover, the abuses and delays in 
courtroom practice are leading more and more lawyers to recommend to 
their clients that they settle cases out of court, often a commendable 
procedure but one which cuts in seriously on the trial work hitherto open 
to lawyers. A less serious invasion of previous legal activities is to be 
seen in the juvenile court, which is becoming ever less of a criminal court, 
and where the lawyer is being superseded by the psychiatrist and the 
social wmrker. 

The desperate economic situation of the lesser lawyers in the country 
which has grown jointly out of the increase in the number of lawyers and 
the curtailment of the scope of legal employment has been well described 
by 1. Maurice Wormser : 

To a large degree the troubles among the Metropolitan lawyers arise from 
economic causes. The lawyer has seen himself slowly stripped of a vast amount 
of legal practice. The practice of law in many fields is no longer a matter for 
attorneys. Powerful and wealthy corporations boldly trespass upon the licit 
domains of lawyers. The title companies, the insurance companies, the trust 
companies, the powerful corporations, are spreading their tentacles around an 
apparently helpless profession. The defense of negligence suits has been taken 
over almost entirely by corporations. The handling of wills and estates is no 
longer the province of the lawyer. Great corporations do sixty per cent of 
corporate law work. We can remember when title searching was the forte of 
the attorney. Today, except in the rural districts, title searching has passed 
out of lawj'Ors’ hands. The prosecution of claims now provided for by the 
Workmen's Compensation Law has closed another field of practice formerly open. 
Arbitration and conciliation have made vast strides. In some important in- 
dustries, as for example, the silk trade, -litigation is becoming unknown. The 
illegal practice of law among foreigners, particularly notaries public and com- 
missioners of deeds, is another encroachment. Last, but not least, attorneys are 
faced with an ever growing influx of Portias, some of whom are remarkably 
efficient and all of them are willing to work for excessively low wages. In the 
light of all this, can it be doubted there is ground for economic discontent? Is 
there any room for question that the lawyers’ domain is being lessened? Can 
any fair-minded person question that the conditions arising from this cause are 
serious ? 

As only a fortunate few can gain access to the charmed circle of lawyers 
who control the lucrative practice of corporation and commercial law. 
the ever-increasing number of lawyers have to get out and hustle simply 
to make a living. The lawyers are handicapped by the fact that, like 
doctors, they are prevented by the ethics of the legal profession from 
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overt advertising. This is a strange restriction, in the light of the highly 
elastic character of legal ethics. Nevertheless, it is a taboo respected by 
the majority of lawyers. While there are a certain number of petty real 
estate and other business cases which may be picked up by these lesser 
lawyers, their main field is what we know" as negligence cases, chiefly 
accidents o| one sort or another. Prior to 1920, most of these accidents 
w^ere industrial accidents. When automobile accidents began to out- 
number all others of a serious character, they dominated negligence prac- 
tices, wdiich now closely approximates the proportions and methods of a 
legal racket. 

The methods employed to drum up negligence cases have been as 
diversified and obvious as the desperation of the lawyer’s economic con- 
dition implies. Most notorious is ^^ambulance-chasing.” Lawyers hire 
^Tunners” wdiose job is to be on the scene of the accident first, to contact 
the injured party and possible witnesses. The runner turns over the 
information to the lawyer, who then makes a proposal to the injured 
person on the basis of wdiat is known as the contingent fee principle. He 
agrees to bring action for damages for a fixed proportion of the sum 
awarded, usually half of the damages. 

The essential elements of success in ambulance-chasing are closely 
knit organization and great speed in operation. The core of the operating 
force are the runners, who are most effective in conjunction wdth ^^fixed” 
policemen who tip off the runners often before reporting the accident to’ 
headquarters. Usually the lawyer employs at least two runners, and if 
they are alert, they will bring in 30 good hospital cases a year, represent- 
ing a gross business, on the average, of $300,000. 

Many of the luminaries of corporation law develop a fine sense of 
indignation against the so-called ambulance-chasers. But the latter have 
often rendered a real service to the poor, who wmuld not be able to get any 
legal assistance otherwise. Half the damages is better than notliing at 
all. This W"as particularly true before w"orkmen’s compensation law\s 
were put on the statute books. But in most states injured persons still 
need a lawyer to represent them even since compensation law"s have been 
passed. The employers or the insurance company are represented by 
clever attorneys and the claimant is at a great disadvantage unless he 
has good legal advice. 

The ambulance-chasing lawyers, operating on a contingent fee basis, 
are a nuisance mainly when they abuse the system. All too often a 
veritable racket develops. Doctors and hospital employees are corrupted 
and given their ^^cut-in.” There is no regard for fact or reality. One 
dancer hurt her head in a taxi accident, but the racketeer-law’yer sued 
for damages due to fallen arches, since the dancer’s feet wmi'e more 
valuable than her head. 

Lawyers will freely take the cases of guilty persons in automobile acci- 
dents and urge them to bring suit for damages. In one not unusual case, 
knowm to the w^riter, an irresponsible and drunken individual pulled out 
of the line of traffic and smashed into a careful driver who was proceeding 
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oil ills side of the road. It was a plain case of criminal negligence and 
there were witnesses to the accident to testify thereunto. The guilty 
party should certainly have received a jail sentence. But the person he 
injured had insurance. A shyster lawyer todk the case, sued for damages; 
and the jury, believe it or not, awarded damages to a man who should 
have been imprisoned for recklessness. There are thousands of such 
cases annually in the United States. It is in instances of this sort# which 
bring about a gross miscarriage of justice,, that ambulance-chasing is a 
nuisance which should be suppressed. 

By and large, how^ever, casualty companies and insurance adjusters are 
guilty of just as reprehensible practices. This fact was well brought Out 
by Judge Wasservogel: 

The evidence before me shows that casualty companies, transportation com- 
panies and corporate defendants have engaged in practices equally reprehensible. 
Frequently the insurance adjuster races with the ambulance chaser to the bedside 
of the injured person to obtain a release from him while he is overwrought and 
in pressing need of money. If a release cannot be obtained, the injured person 
is asked to sign a statement^ of the circumstances of the accident or is plied with 
questions. The oral or written statements extracted do not present a fair or 
complete picture. Nevertheless they are used against the plaintiff at the trial 
with exaggerated and harmful effect. Furthermore, the representatives of some 
corporate defendants have not hesitated to effect settlements directly with 
claimants whom they knew to be represented by attorneys. This practice is 
unfair to such attorneys and deprives the clients of the benefit of their advice.^^ 

A new development which takes millions from innocent people yearly 
is the so-called “faked-claims racket,'’ in which there has either been no 
accident at all or the accident has been staged for the purpose of launch- 
ing a damage suit. Its victims are found chiefly among the relatively 
ignorant, poor, and helpless, for a rich man usually turns such matters 
over to his lawyer for investigation. But even in such cases the crooks 
often clean up, for juries are prone to be sympathetic with the fakery 
artists wdiose tricks they do not understand. The general pattern of the 
racket is made clear by Robert Monaghan: 

Tf youVe got a job or a small business, if you are a professional man or if you 
demonstrate solvency in any other way, you're an easy target for these little 
squeeze plays. 

Once the claim artist has the Jacts on your ability to pay he can slip behind 
your automobile and swear you struck him down. He can trip on your vsidewalk, 
stumble over your doorsill, declare your dog chewed a piece out of his thieving 
hide or work any of a dozen other dodges.®^ 

Some of this fake-claims racket is carried on by lone wolves, and often 
they “make a killing.” But most of the extortion is carried on by a well- 
organized syndicate, usually headed by a lawyer in good standing as a 
member of the bar. He has a whole staff at his call — other lawyers, 
runners, doctors, hospital attendants, X-ray technicians, and profesvsional 

'■^•^Gisnet, op, clt., p. 77. 

‘-^"^“The Fake Claims Racket,” Forwrif February, 1940, pp. 87-91. 
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perjurers. Some of these syndicates have regular accident-faking head- 
quarters. Such was the “House of Pain^^ maintained by a Pittsburgh 
syndicate, which cleaned up millions of dollars before it was closed up. 

The most extreme examples of this racket, but not uncommon ones, 
represent complete fakery. A man, upon going to his parked' car, for 
example, may find himself accosted by men with a damaged car. The 
innocent party will be accused of having caused the damage. He 
protests the fraud, but to no avail. A suit is threatened and, unless the 
man has an impregnable alibi, his lawyer will usually advise him to settle 
the case out of court for a hundred dollars or so. Submitting to this 
extortion is cheaper than defending the case in court, for nobody can 
guess how erratic a jury may be, even though the fraud is palpable. 

The fake-claims racket meets little opposition from “the strong arm 
of the law,” since its minions are often in on the “cut.” The greatest 
progress in breaking up the racket has been made by a private organiza- 
tion— the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, whose fraud- 
fighting department is known as the Claims Bureau. This has succeeded 
in putting the fear of God into the racketeers in some cities, notably 
Boston. 

In order to rake up criminal cases, lawyers frequeptly have rustlers who 
circulate in the magistrates^ courts, snooping for cases which they report 
to the attorney. Bondsmen, court attendants, and policemen also call 
criminal cases to the attention of such lawyers. Frequently the lawyer 
himself hangs around courtrooms when he is not busy and looks for 
cases. Raymond Molcy describes such procedure: 

The lawyer himself is active in the scramble for cases. He sometimes comes 
to the court daily, deposits his coat and hat immediately upon arrival, and 
participates in the activities exactly as though he were a paid attache. He chats 
with policemen, bondsmen, attendants, even the magistrate. He mingles freely 
with the unfortunates who are waiting in the court, and so gets business first- 
hand. He has, with two or three others who monopolize most of the cases in 
that particular court, a permanent status there. He is a 'Tegular.” He is as 
definitely a part of the court machinery as the clerk, the prosecutor and the 
judge,^® 

The worst abuses in connection with rustling criminal cases take place 
when victims are actually framed and then ruthlessly exploited by 
shyster lawyers. Professor Moley recounts a characteristic case: 

According to the testimony of one witness who was “framed,” her lawyer 
answered her protests over the huge fee demanded by saying, “Now don't worry, 
my child, Tm not one of those who just plunder people.” ^ 

Reassured, she paid him $150 on account. Before the trial, however, he 
continued to remind her that though he had influence in court she must give him 
more money or he could do nothing for her. She paid him $100 more. Half 
an hour before her trial he called her to his office and said, “If you do not give 
me $100 more immediately, something will happen.” 

“The terrified woman promised to scrape together half that amount. This she 

The New York Timea, May 3, 1931. ^ 
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gave him after she had been tried and discharged. But the lawyer insisted that 
she owed him ‘'‘the rest of the $100.” This, too, was handed over and the woman 
finally got a receipt for payment in full. The matter did not end there, however. 
She continued to receive, by letter and telephone, regular demands for more 
money. When the lawyer was questioned he declared that he did not recall 
how much this client had paid him. He thought, however, that ^hhere wuis a 
little balance still due.” 

In the old days, the criminal lawyer who defended anybody, whether 
guilty or not, was looked upon as being at tlie bottom of the legal ladder, 
from the standpoint of legal ethics. But he has since been nosed out of 
the legal cellar by what is now known as the lawyer-criminal, namely, 
the lawyer who gives advice to organized criminals and racketeers. In 
the olden times, the smart criminal was one who got an able lawyer to 
defend him after he committed a crime. But today, taking a leaf out of 
the book of the corporate mogul, the bright racketeer gets a lawyer before 
he commits a crime. Most organized crime today is committed on 
advice of counsel. The broad similarity between this procedure and 
corporation law practice has been pointed out by Mr. Jackson: 

Nor docs the public mind any longer distinguish between the gangster-lawyer 
and the banker-lawyer in this respect. It knows that in these instances the 
racketeer and his lawyer ha^'e merely adopted the methods and practices of our 
best people for their own. The racketeer who asks a lawyer to set up an alibi 
for him before he goes out ^‘to knock off a rival gangster” is emulating the 
financiers wdio retain counsel to advise them how they can sell watered securities 
or gilded bonds of an insolvent and defaulting South American republic to a 
gullible pul^lic, without liability to theimselves. The gangsters are merely stealing 
the methods of respected, church-going leaders of industry who brag that they 
hire lawyers to tell them what laws they need not respect. What difference is 
there, asks John Q. Puljlic, between the lawyer who advises the banker ho’w he 
enn avoid the penalties of a Securities Act, and the lawyer who tells a gangster 
how he can avoid the provisions of an extortion statute?^® 

The bar expresses little indignation over legal services rendered to the 
moguls of gangland. As Mr. Lundberg says: “A1 Capone and other 
eminent gangsters had the same set of skilled lawwers over a long period 
of years, and the courts have yet to express astonishment at counsellors 
appearing time and again in court for the same thugs.^^ Indeed, as 
Jackson and Lundberg point out, the lawyer is all but immune from 
punishment for giving advice that lands his client in jail.®® Professor 
Rodell insists that a lawyer can get away with almost anything, provided 
he observes the correct legal etiquette — that is, plays the game according 
to legal rules: 

What the lawyers care about in a judge or a fellow’’ lawyer is that he play the 
legal game with the rest of them — ^that he talk their talk and respect their rules 
and not go around sticking pins in their pretty principles. He can be a New 


Ibid.; cf. Jackson, op. cii., pp. lo5ff. 
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Dealer or a Ku Kluxer or a Single Taxer or an advocate of' free love, just m 
lon^ as he stays within the familiar framew’ork of legal phraseology in expressing 
his ideas and prejudices wherever they happen to impinge on The Law.®^ 

While pointing out these offenses against both justice and common 
decency, wve should not fail to call attention to the iiumereus public- 
spirited lawyers of high ability wdio have generously given their time 
and talents in behalf of the poor and dowmtrodden. Clarence Darrow 
was the most conspicuous example, but he did not by any means stand 
alone. But such a public-spirited lawyer risks his reputation and prac- 
tice. The distinguished Chicago lawyer, W. P. Black, who defended the 
Chicago anarchists back in 1886 , \vas all but ruined professionally. And 
the equally distinguished Boston attorney, William G. Thompson, wdio 
defended Sacco and Vanzetti, saw his practice cut in half. 

In spite of the large and increasing number of lawers and their 
desperate scramble to make a living, Mr. Lundberg usefully emphasizes 
the fact that we wmuld probably need twice as many lawyers as we have 
today, if the masses -were as well served by the bar as are the classes. 
The reason that the mass of the lawyers now find it hard to make a living 
is that the bulk of the people who need lawyers do not have enough 
income to pay them. As Mr. Lundberg puts it: 

In relation to the inability of most people to pay for legal services under the 
present dispensation, it is true that there are too many lawyers. But in relation 
to the social need for the services of lawyers the country could probably use a 
bar with twice the juresent number.®'^ 

Probably this is all academic, however, since only in a just and efficient 
economic system could the masses afford to for needed legal aid; 
but in such a system they w^ould require little legal advice. Russia 
virtually gets along without any lawyers. 

Some Outstanding Defects in the Criminal Law 

Grave as may be the defects in our civil law, from the large scale 
dignified corruption of corporation law practice to the petty venality of 
ambulance-chasing, students of law and sociology alike agree tiiat the 
practice of criminal law represents the most debased and vulgar area of 
legal practice and courtroom procedure. The subject has been handled 
in admirable and comprehensive fashion by Professor Raymond Moiey in 
his hook on Our Criminal Courts. 

The wlioie philosophy of criminal law, namely, the attempt to find a 
punishment to fit the crime, rather than the right treatment to fit a 
particular criminal, is archaic, wrong-headed, and brutal. Some head- 
way has been made in the way of getting indeterminate sentence laws, 
but such success as has been achieved here has been mainly in the case of 
juvenile delinquents. For the most part, the judges still impose a time 


6iRodell, op. cit., p. 196. Reprinted by permission. 
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seiitencej though it is becoming more common to impose a maximum and 
ininimum sentence^ the time actually served to depend upon the conduct 
of the convict. 

The first stage of criminal procedure in this country is cliaracterized 
by gross lawlessness and brutality. We refer to the Third Degree, which 
the police 4pply to suspects after arrest in order to obtain a confession of 
guilt. The Third Degree has been the subject of more heated interchange 
of invective than any other phase of contemporary criminal jurispru- 
dence in the United States. Reformers have charged that it is universal 
in police practice, while the police have hotly contended that it is the 
exception. There had been no comprehensive study of the actual facts, 
over the country as a whole, until Ernest Jerome Hopkins reported the 
situation for the Wickersham Commission. Emanuel Lavine’s excellent 
volume The Third Degree is a vmd book, but it was based too much 
upon local New York evidence to constitute a decisive indictment of the 
system through the nation as a whole. The same was true of the ex- 
cellent report submitted by the Bar Association of New York, some time 
back. Mr. Hopkins, however, made a thorough sampling of the situation 
throughout the country and his report certainly proved that the brutal 
application of third degree methods is so wide-spread that it may be 
declared a general characteristic of American police procedure.^'^^ Mr. 
Hopkins found that about five out of every six cases of arrested suspects 
are settled in outlaw police tribunals, either by forced confessions, which 
tlie trial court simply ratifies, or by release by the police. As Mr. Hop- 
kins puts it: ^Thc outlaw pre-trial inquisition by police is by .all odds 
our predominating trial court in point of fact.” In other words, the 
majority of our criminal jurisprudence is quite literally official vigilante 
‘ jiistice. 

The Hopkins report was in no way surprising to close students of 
criminal justice. It only furnished authoritative confirmation of what 
such students knew to be the case. The police employ diverse methods 
of torture to secure confessions: beating; whipping; deprivation of sleep, 
food, and water; electric carpets, rods and chairs; and various types of 
psychic deception and intimidation. Many fatalities have resulted. The 
Supreme Court of Virginia was restrained when it said of typical third 
degree practices: ^‘The evidence of the police officers as to the manner in 
which the alleged confession of the accused was obtained reads like a 
cliapter from the history of the Inquisition of the IMiddle Ages.” 

The lawlessness of the police inquisition and the Third Degree may be 
seen from the comparison of the actual police procedure with the formal 
law in the circamstanoes. • The law states that: (1) the police shall 
secure adequate evidence before arrest; (2) they shall promptly produce 
the accused before a magistrate to be arraigned and committed or re- 
leased; (3) the police may not, under the ban of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments, even subject the accused to questioning as to his guilt; 
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and (4) all matters pertaining the decision as to the innocence or guilt 
of the accused shall be left to a jury of his peers, presided over by an 
impartial jurist. 

This raises the vital question of the justification of the Third Degree. 
Is it essential to the ascertainment of guilt? The answer may be given 
in the form of a categorical negative. Mr. Hopkins, for example, 'found 
that the English court records do not yield one reference to third degree 
methods in the last twenty years. We need not assume that tliere have 
been no instances of its use in Britain, but it surely is not cliaracteristic 
of English criminal justice, yet England has a far better record as to 
crime repression than we have. If the Third Degree can be justified at 
all, it is only under the same conditions that vindicated the Vigilantes of 
frontier days; namely, its use in areas and periods where orderly legal 
justice cannot be obtained. It is conceivable that, in certain American 
cities today, a decay of lawful justice exists which approaches the 
anarchy of the frontier. It is possible that effective repression of crim- 
inals, especially lesser henchmen of racketeers, can be accomplished in 
such localities only through resort to third degree practices. If so, then 
each police commissioner who tolerates such methods should publicly 
announce what he is doing and why. This would accomplish a quadruple 
good: (1) It would direct public attention to the demoralization of our 
judges and courts; (2) it would compel the commissioner to prove liis 
case or reform his ways; (3) it woukriet the crooks know just what to 
expect if seized hj a policeman; and (4) it would let the people know 
wdiat they must insist upon if they desire civilized justice. 

Certainly any permanent or habitual use of the Third Degree is incom- 
patible with either science or humanity. The case was well stated by 
the late Judge Cuthbert Pound, formerly chief justice of the New York 
State Court of Appeals, one of the ablest of American jurists. In re- 
versing the conviction of John Barbato, he wrote: 

Lawless methods of law enforcement should not be countenanced by our courts, 
even though they may seem expedient to the authorities in order to apprehend 
the guilty. Whether a guilty man goes free or not is a small matter compared 
with the maintenance of principles which still safeguard a person accused of 
crime. 

Nowhere is there a greater departure from the formal theory of the 
dignity and earnestness of the law and its administration than in the 
antics of lawyers in criminal courtrooms. Tliere is every type of horse- 
play, cunning, ingenuity, and the like, designed to win the case. There 
is little regard for the facts and slight interest in seeing that justice is 
done. The rules governing the admission and exposition of evidence are 
better suited to obscuring the facts than they are to revealing and em- 
phasizing them. We shall have more to say about this later in the section 
on the jury trial. Further, the wealthy defendant has the same ad- 
vantage in the criminal courtroom that he has in the field of civil litiga- 
tion. He has tlie money to hire : not only a very clever, but also a very 
influential, lawyer whose extra-Qourtroom connections may be even more 
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important than his adroitness and eloquence within the courtroom. The 
poor man must be content either with the best lawyer he can afford to 
hire or with the perfunctory defense put up by the lawyer assigned by 
the court to defend .him. 

The prevalence of what has been called ^'bargain-counter justice” was 
brought out in the Report of the New' York State Crime Commission on 
the crimes and sentences of prisoners; of wdiich Sam A. Lewisohn wms the 
chairman. In the year 1931, at least 70 per cent of the convicts received 
in state penal institutions in New York had not been convicted in a jury 
trial They had made pleas of guilty to lesser offenses than those for 
which they had been indicted, and their pleas had been accepted. There 
is often little exact relationship, at present, between the crimes for which 
persons are arrested in New’ York State and those for which they are 
convicted. The reason for this is the absurd and savage system of severe 
mandatory sentences produced by our hysteria about the crime wnve. 
Judges wdth some spark of decency and humanity hesitate to impose the 
atrocious sentences made mandatory for a particular crime. Hence, as 
the New’' York Report puts it, they are prone to accept a plea of guilty 
for a lesser crime: 

It is as if the courts themselves, realizing almost instinctively the essential 
injustice inherent in these mandatory sentences turned with relief to any methods, 
however clumsy, to avoid imposing such long inflexible terms of punishment. 
In so doing they unconsciously often rendered the whole system of prison 
sentences absurd and gave to the prisoners and their families a sense of being 
able to frustrate or evade any of the law’s of punishment and correction. 

This system is particularly vicious, in that it gives a special advantage 
to the clever and experienced criminal who has already had contact wdth 
our criminal law’ and know’S enough to get an astute lawyer who wdll 
help him to make the best possible bargain with the judge and district 
attorney. The Report gives a number of representative cases indicating 
.the unfairness of the system as it operates today. One man who had 
fired shots to kill in the robbeiy for which he wms indicted, admitted that 
he already had participated in 48 other robberies. A plea of guilty of 
robbery, third degree, W’as accepted and the man wms given an inde- 
terminate sentence of from three to six years in a state prison. Another 
man, wdth no previous criminal record, held up a store and got away wdth 
some $600 in cash and jew’elry. No shots w’ere fired. He entered a 
plea of guilty of robbery, first degree, andwas sentenced to staters prison 
for from 15 to 30 years wdth an additional sentence of from 5 to 10 
3'ears for the use of a gun. ‘ In another case, a man wdth accomplices 
entered a man^s home, beat him up so severely that he required major 
medical attention for six weeks, and robbed him of his money. The 
assailant w’as indicted for robbery, first degree, assault, first degree, petty 
larceny, and receiving stolen goods, A plea of^ robbery, third degree 
W'as accepted and he was sentenced to the Elmira Reformatory. In tw’o 
years, he w’ould be eligible for release on parole. Another man with an 
armed accomplice held up a leather shop clerk and stole some $200. 
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He stood trial for robbery in the first degree, was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to state prison to from 15 to 30 years. 

Absurd discrepancies like these could be multiplied indefinitely. The 
Report wisely suggests the logical remedy, namely, that the Judge shall 
impose automatically the maximum sentence provided by law for the 
crime. Then the power of release should be transferred to the Board of 
Parole, with authority to act at any time after the convicted person has 
served one year in a penal or reformatory institution. The Report em- 
phasizes the utter illogicality which prevails today in our system, where 
the sentencing Judge is allow^ed to consider only the crime, ignoring the 
offender, wdiile the parole board is expected to consider the offender 
rather than the crime. This logical eontodiction brings confusion and 
inefficiency into our system of criminal Jurisprudence, from the moment 
of arrest until the final discharge of the convict. 

The w-ay our conventional criminal Jurisprudence deals wuth insanity 
and the mental capacity of the accused is literall}^ a travesty. In most 
states it is almost impossible for an expert in medical psychology to 
present straightfoiwvard and relevant evidence in the courtroom. He 
can only answ’'er the questions put to him, and tliey are adroitly framed 
to bring out the points desired by the examining law^yers. He can never 
present the well-organized and unified report that he wmold set forth in 
dealing wfith a case in private practice. The legal test of insanity — that 
is, the question whether or not a person can distinguish betw^een right and 
wrong and recognize the consequences of his acts — bears no important 
• relationship to the scientific medical notions of mental disease. Plenty 
of psychopathic people have no serious impairment of mental pow’-ers but 
are quite incapable of normal social conduct in the face of inciting cu- 
cumstances. This is especially true of paranoids and those suffering -from 
compulsion psychoses and neuroses. 

Massachusetts w^as the first comniomvealth to eliminate the wmrst 
obstacles to the introduction of tnedical science in the courtroom. Here 
the burlesque and horseplay involved in the legal examination and cross- 
examination of psychiatrists have been done aw’ay with. The accused 
man is thoroughly examined by an accredited psychiatrist from the State 
Department of Mental Diseases, and a careful report is drawm up and 
available wiien the trial opens. The doctor functions in the courtroom 
as he might wiien dealing with a private patient. His only incentive is 
the ascertainment of truth and he suffers no significant handicap in setting 
it forth for the benefit of the court. 

In sentencing prisoners, Judges follow the WTong-headed principle of 
trying to make a punishment fit a crime, and they indulge in the most 
irresponsible arbitrariness in imposing sentences for a given crime. The 
waiter once made a special study of variations in sentencing for similar 
crimes in the same state and in the same era. The grossest discrepancies 
w^ere found — among sentences imposed by different judges for the same 
crime as well as among sentences imposed by the same judge for identical 
crimes. Sound criminal science shows the desirability of varying the 
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sentence for a given crime, according to the 'personality of the convict 
and the conditions surrounding the crime. There is little evidence, how- 
ever, that these eonsidej-ations weigh at all heavily with sentencing judges. 
Far more potent are the reactions they develop toward the defendant 
during the trial and the general state of their digestive tract at the 
moment of sentencing. Judges also differ widely in the extent to which 
they use their opportunity to prescribe punishments other than imprison- 
ment. F. J. Gaudet, G. S. Harris, and Charles W. St. John once studied 
the sentences imposed during a nine-year period by six judges in one 
New Jersey county. The following table shows the results of their 
study: «= 

PERCENTAGE OF EACH KIND OF SENTENCE GIVEN BY EACH JUDGE 


Judge 1 Judge 2 Judges Judge 4 Judges Judged 

Imprisonment 35.6% 33.6% 533% 57.7% 45.6% 50.6% 

Probation 2S.5 30.4 20.2 19.5 28.1 32.4 

Fined 2.5 2.2 1,6 3.1 . 1.9 1.9 

Suspended 33.4 33.8 24.3 19.7 25.0 15.7 

No. of cases 1235 1693 1869 1489 480 676 


The Travesty of the Jury Trial 

There is hardly a more respected institution in American lifCy except 
for the Christian Church and the Supreme Court, than our customary 
jury trial. And probably there is not a greater obstacle to the scientific 
determination of fact in legal disputes and criminal cases. Few, if any, 
of our legal practices contribute more to the prevalence of miscarriages 
of justice. 

In the selection of the panel, a definite number of names arc drawn at 
random from a collection of slips or cards bearing the names of all the 
qualified citizens of the county. In some cases the theory of a choice by 
lot has become a legal fiction, and accommodating commissioners of 
juries have been known, for a reasonable consideration, to draw the names 
of the men desired by either district attorneys or lawyers for the defense. 
When a ^^fixed” panel supplies a jury, the outcome of the trial may be all 
but settled before a single witness has been summoned. But even when a 
panel is honestly selected, it conforms precisely to the dubious doctrine 
that special training is in no w^ay essential to competence in the handling 
of public affairs. It is drawn from the very classes from which a mob 
might be raised by the Ku Klux Klan. 

In the choice of the actual jury from the panel, we can observe a process 
that may be called counter-selection. The obviously more intelligent and 
abler members of the panel,- drawn from the business and professional 
classes, are, for the most part, automatically excused from service, leaving 
only the farmers, cobblers, barbers, clerks, hodcarriers, and day-laborers. 


Gaudet, Hams, and St. John, 'Tndmdual Differences in the Sentencing Tend- 
encies of Judges,^’ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology ^ Januaiy-February. 
1933, p.sie. 
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These men are then questioned forthwith as to whether they have read 
about or formed any opinion concerning the case. Those who answer in 
the affirmative are likewise automatically disqualified. Any honest man 
with a modicum of literacy is, in significant cases, compelled to give an 
affirmative answer. Thus the choice of jurymen in important trials is 
actually limited, for the most part, to the illiterates and the . liars. 

Naturally, the attorneys for both sides want a jury which 'will be, 
a priori^ as favorable as possible to their side. Therefore, they challenge 
all jurymen who, because of party affiliation, religious belief, class mem- 
bership, or nationality, may possibly be against them. If the defendant 
is a pimminent Democrat, the district attorney naturally desires a Re- 
publican jury ; likewise a Catholic defendant calls for a heavy represen- 
tation of Methodists and Baptists. With a ^Tted” on trial, the district 
attorney tries to get a jury of bank clerks and stock brokers, while the 
counsel for the defense labors to secure veniremen who admire W. Z. Foster 
and Earl Brow-der. The liberal legal arrangements for challenging with- 
out cause, and the. practically unlimited right of challenging for cause, 
make this maneuvering easy. Only an exactly equal balancing of oppor- 
tunity, favoritism, knowledge, and wdts on the part of the opposing 
barristers can prevent it. The jury is thus often Affixed, ^Tand-picked,” 
or composed of the most colorless and feeble-minded of the illiterates and 
liars. 

The jury, after a few days of excitement or bewilderment in the new 
atmosphere, settles dowm into a state of mental paralysis which makes it 
practically impossible for the majority of its members to concentrate 
upon the testimony and rulings of the court. The farmer w'onders 
wdiether his hens are being fed; the drummer bemoans his lost sales and 
^Mates.^' Awakened from time to time from this state of distraction by 
the unusual beauty, volubility, resonance, or obscenity of the witnesses 
and testimony, the jurymen pounce upon some irrelevant bit of testimony 
and forget or overlook the most significant facts divulged by the wfitnesses. 
Thus we have, in a typical jury trial, the testimony of the witnesses and 
the rulings of the judge presented to a group of colorless men drawm from 
the least intelligent elements in the population who have lapsed into a 
mental state which all but paralyzes the operation of their normally 
feeble intellects. As Ferdinand Lundborg observes: 

The underlying aim of the lawyer in a great majority of cases seems to be to 
fill the jury box with a well-balanced aggregation of the feebleminded. Only a 
reasonable limitation upon his peremptory challenges keep him short of complete 
success.^'^ 

Harper s, December, 1938, p. 13. For a more favorable view of juries, see the 
article “Just How Stupid Are Juries?” ibid., pp. 84 ff. For an able lawyer’s account 
of his experiences on a jury, see William Seagle, “Confessions of a Juror,” Coronet, 
March, 1941, pp. 136-138. Probably the most complete 'and authoritative critique 
of the jury trial is Judge Irvin Stalmasteris What Price Jury Tnnls? Stratford. 1931. 
See also, Jerome Frank, Law and the Modem Mind, Brentano, 1930, pp. 170-185, 
302-09; and Leon Green, Judge and Vernon Law Book Co., Kansas Cilv, Mo.. 
1930. 
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The situation as regards the testimony itself is scarcely more satis- 
factory. Psychologists, following the pioneer work of Hugo Mlinsterberg, 
liave proved time and again that the most honest and intelligent eye- 
witnesses, having observed an act in question leisurely and directly, are 
unable to testify about it with exactitude or unanimity. 

The testimony normally produced in a courtroom is much inferior to 
that brought forth in carefully controlled psychological tests. Usually 
eye-witnesses are scarce, and they are rarely persons of intelligence. As 
likely as not, the}" are among the ‘^undesirable citizens’’ of the community, 
who would not be believed under oath if they were disgorging from any 
other vantage-point than the witness chair. But even these inferior 
persons, with their inadequate information, are rarely allo^ved to testify 
in a straightforward fashion. The technical rules of evidence often pre- 
vent their being permitted to tell the most pertinent things they know. 
On the other hand, counsel may seduce them into making all sorts of 
vague insinuations— or even precise statements— about things of which 
they know practically nothing. 

But even this is not the worst of it. Witnesses are usually as carefully 
coached by counsel as prize speakers in a rhetorical contest. Often the 
“best” type of witness is one who knows nothing about the case and so 
may be coached from the beginning to tell a coherent story. Convictions 
or confessions of perjury in all sorts of cases, from the celebrated Mooney 
case to the equally notorious one of Sacco and Vanzetti, have demon- 
strated the frequency of this building up of “impressive” testimony by 
counsel and witness without the slightest factual basis. One of the in- 
justices of our criminal procedure is that, in a conviction for perjury, the 
witness alone, instead of the witness and counsel together, is punished. 
But even accurate testimony by witnesses of highest intelligence and 
undisputed veracity would be wasted upon the illiterate, inattentive, dis- 
tracted jury. 

Hence the outcome is essentially this: a number of individuals of 
average or less than average ability, who could not tell the truth if they 
wanted to, who usually have little of the truth to tell, who are not allowed 
to tell even all of that-, and who are frequently instructed to fabricate 
voluminously and unblushingly, present this largely -worthless, wholly 
worthless, or worse than worthless information to twelve men, who are 
for the most part unconscious of what is being divulged to them, and would 
be incapable of an intelligent interpretation of the information if they 
had actually heard it. 

In case there is intelligent, pertinent, and damaging testimony and a. 
few competent jurymen who have slipped by the lawyers unchallenged, 
the lawyer whose side seems likely to lose tries to obscure the significance 
of the testimony and divert the attention of the jurymen from it. Every 
form of inflammatory oratorical appeal is permitted by the rules, and so 
is every type of effort to stir the prejudices of the jurymen. The jury 
may even be covertly threatened with mob reprisal if it does not render 
a certain type of verdict. Particularly in closing appeals is this rhetorical 
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gaudiness utilized. If the evidence as a hole is strongly unfavorable, the 
lawyer is likely to ignore the testimony altogether and appeal solely to 
the emotions of the jury. And to the average jury, an emotional appeal 
is far more potent than a factual demonstration. F. L. Wellman thus 
described the contribution to juridical objectivity and scientific crimi- 
nological accuracy made by one J. J. Parker, a venerable and learned 
barrister of Mobile, Ala.: 

Once, while he was defending a case in the criminal court in Mobile, and during 
the argument of the prosecuting attorney, who was a rather prosy man, Parker 
moved his chair around so as to be under the judge’s desk and behind the 
speaker, so that neither could see him. But he was in full sight of the jury. 
After a short time he began to nod his head as though very drowsy, and to tilt 
his chair back until it looked as if he would fall backwards. He would then make 
a little start and right his chair, and then pretend to go to sleep again, much to 
the amusement of the jury. The prosecutor realized that something was going 
oh to distract the attention of the jury, because their faces were covered with 
broad grins in spite of Ms solemn argument. Finally, Parker lost his balance 
and fell over backwards, making a good deal of commotion.^ The bystanders, 
who had been enjoying the scene as much as the jurors, broke into uncontrollable 
laughter, which was joined in by the jury, and the prosecutor’s argument was 
completely destroyed.^^ 

Perhaps the most instructive thing about the modern jury trial is that 
neither the district attorney nor the counsel for the defense is vitally 
interested in the hard facts. The district attorney wants to convict, 
whether the defendant is guilty or not; the counsel for defense wants an 
acquittal, whether his client is innocent or not. Moreover, it is the jury 
which invites the lavish use of money in hiring expensive counsel to ob- 
scure facts and create fiction — ^tliat transition in trials which Hobhouse 
describes as the substitution of battle by purse for the ancient battle by 
person. Before a group of trained experts, the dramatics of high-priced 
counsel would have about as much standing as the pulpit gymnastics 
of Billy Sunday. 

The technical rulings on law are often as ineffective before the jury as 
is the testimony. The average juryman knows little of the law, and 
almost invariably misses the significance of the judge^s interpretation of 
it. Sometimes even when the rulings are simple, explicit, and direct, the 
jury brazenly ignores them. In one interesting case, a judge instructed 
the jury to bring in a verdict in a certain manner, unless they felt that 
they knew more about the law than he did. Astonished when they dis- 
regarded his advice, he reminded them of his charge. Whereupon the 
foreman responded, ^^Well, Jedge, I reckon we considered that point, too.’’ 
Especially futile are the rulings with respect to the rejection of evidence 
that has actually been presented. If a juryman has really been impressed 
with the testimony, in not one case out of ten will he be influenced by a 
subsequent ruling of the judge that it is irrelevant and mxisfc be excluded 
from consideration. At the other extreme, as we have seeix, the prejudices 
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of the judge may be so determined and persistent as to override the im- 
port of the evidence. If the judge is both adroit and impressive, he may 
exert a greater influence over the jury than all the testimony submitted 
during the trial. 

The burlesque upon science and justice which trial by jury thus presents 
is carried from the courtroom to the room where the jury deliberates. 
Here it can and often does ignore the instructions of the judge and all the 
testimony presented, and its decision is based on the prejudices of the 
members. In a notorious murder trial in New Jersey the jury frankly 
disregarded all the testimony, knelt in prayer, and then found a unani- 
mous verdict for the defendant. The case was unique only in regard to 
the frankness of the jury’s confession of the method it pursued and the 
publicity which that confession received in the press. Even when a jury 
is reasonably alert in following the testimony, the desirable results of 
such an unusual phenomenon may be destroyed by the presence upon the 
panel of a powerful and impressive personality or an unusually stubborn 
moron. Innumerable miscarriages of justice have been due to the con- 
version of the jury to the point of view of a prejudiced but convincing 
orator, or to the presence of a juror who, through bias, bribery, or stupid- 
ity has held out against the judgment of his eleven colleagues. The most 
elementary psychology makes it clear that even if twelve able men were 
on the jury, they could rarely come to a concise, definite, wmll-reasoned 
agreement based upon a study of the same body of facts. 

William Seagle suggests that the presence of a dominant personality 
on a jury may often aid the cause of justice. He holds that: ^The whole 
jury system rests upon the theory that in every group of twelve men there 
will be at least one who is not a moron.” Mr. Seagle’s thesis is doubtless 
sound when the able juror is a trained lawyer and a good psychologist, 
such as Mr. Seagle, but the vigorous figure who sways his fellow jurors is 
more likely to be a strong-willed amateur, often bigoted and prejudiced. 
In such cases, his influence is likely to be even more mischievous and 
prejudicial to justice than the ^kleliberations” of the eleven ^^morons.” 

We have thus the spectacle of a “fixed” or “selected” jury, or one of 
colorless liars and illiterates deciding the matter of the corporeal existence, 
public reputation, property rights, or personal freedom of a fellowman 
upon the basis of prayer, lottery, rhetoric, debate, stubbornness, or intimi- 
dation, in ignorance or defiance of legal rulings which they do not under- 
stand and of testimony, perhaps dishonest, which they have only imper- 
fectly followed, and from an intelligent comprehension of which they 
have been diverted by the emotional appeals of counsel. 

If one protests against the accuracy of this picture by the allegation 
that most verdicts are, nevertheless, sound and that such a result could 
scarcely be expected from so grotesque a procedure as ^ve have described, 
the first answer would be the query as to how one knows a particular 
verdict is a correct one. The majority of our convicted murderers go to 
the chair bawling protestations of innocence, while many obviously guilty 
ones are freed. There being under our system an opportunity only for 
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a verdict of guilty or not guilty, by the mathematical laws of chance 
verdicts should be right in 50 per cent of all cases. There is no proof 
whatsoever that more than half of our jury verdicts are accurate, or that 
the majority of those which are sound are such for any other reason than 
pure chance. An equally satisfactoiy result might be obtained far less 
expensively, and in a more expeditious and dignified manner, simply by 
resort to dice or the roulette wheel. The writer would be quite willing 
to defend the thesis that, insofar as accuracy , and justice are concerned, 
the modern jury trial is scarcely superior to the ordeal or trial by battle. 

Those who feel convinced of the relatively high accuracy of jury ver- 
dicts and believe that the jury trial promotes justice will do well to read 
the careful book of Edwin M. Borchard Convicting the Innocent, 
presents representative examples in wliich jury verdicts were completely 
overthrown by the facts as later demonstrated. Among these cases are 
several in which persons had been convicted of murder only to have the 
supposed victim turn up hale and hearty. Professor Borchard has been 
a leader among those who believe that the state should make restitution 
to those wrongfully convicted of crime. 

Suggested Reforms in Legal Practice and 
Courtroom Procedure 

It is obvious that legal reform is mandatory, if we hope to provide 
justice for the mass of Americans. The lawyers have already done much 
to wreck American democracy and economic solvency. If they persist 
in their policies and methods and these destroy our present system of 
society, they will bring ruin on themselves In totalitarian societies the 
legal profession is either abolished or. thoroughly subordinated to the 
political system. This warning to lawyers to repent and put their house 
in order is thus phrased by Mr. Lundberg: 

A poetic penalty awaits the legal profession in the event that its clients of the 
past combine to abolish the democratic state, either by force or by stealth. For 
upon the abolition of the democratic state will surely follow the abolition of the 
legal profession, as in Russia, or its reduction in status to a very mean level, 
as in Germany and Italy. 

Essentially the same warning is given by Mr. Jackson: 

The law dominates or the sword rules. That is the choice, and examples arc 
on our doorstep. Weaken the law, temper its honesty of administration, and 
the tramp of marching feet grows louder. Strengthen it, make its application 
just and curative, and visions of marching hosts grow dim.*'’ 

Mr. Jackson suggests a number of sensible reforms, among which 
are the following: (1) inform and educate the public on legal problems, 
so that they will demand improvement; (2) simplify the law and reduce 

Yale University Press, 1932. 

Harper's, April, 1939, p. 526. ' 
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its technicalities; (3) insist upon civil service qualifications for legis- 
lators; (4) work out a proper division of labor between courts and 
administrative commissions and tribunals; (5) secure better legal talent 
not only to assist clients but also to come to the aid of judges; (6) remove 
the judiciary from politics, so far as is possible; and (7) improve the 
content and standards of legal education. 

Professor liodell does not believe that any such ameliorative reform 
will turn the trick, tie contends that we must get rid of The Law and 
lawyers, bag and baggage, and adopt common-sense and direct methods 
of handling social relations in our urban-industrial age: 

What is to be done about the fact that we are all slaves to the hocus-pocus of 
The Law— and to those who practice the hocus-pocus, the lawyers? 

There is only one answer. The answer is to get rid of the lawyers and throw 
the Law with a capital L out of our system of laws. It is to do away entirely 
with both the magicians and their niagic and run our civilization according to 
practical and comprehensible rules, dedicated to non-legal justice, to common-or- 
garden fairness that the ordinary man can understand, in the regulation of human 
affairs. ’ . 

It is not an easy nor a quick solution. It w-ould take time and foresight and 
planning. But neither can it have been easy to get rid of the medicine men in 
tribal days. Nor to break the strangle-hold of the priests in the Middle Ages. 
Nor to overthrow feudalism when feudalism w’’as the universal foim of govern- 
ment. ... 

A mining engineer could handle a dispute centering about the value of a coal 
mine much more intelligently and therefore more fairly than any judge, untrained 
in engineering, can handle it. A doctor could handle a dispute involving a physi- 
cal injury much more intelligently and therefore more fairly than any judge, 
untrained in medicine, can handle it. A retail merchant could handle a business 
dispute between two other retail merchants much more intelligently and there- 
fore more fairly than any judge can handle it. A man trained in tax adminis- 
tration could have handled Senior v. Braden much more intelligently and there- 
fore more fairly than the Supreme Court handled it. In short, even discounting 
for the moment the encumbrances of legal doctrine that obstruct the straight- 
thinking processes of every judge, the average judge is sadly unequipped to deal 
intelligently wdth most of the problems that come before him. . . . Why should 
we keep on sacrificing both justice and common sense on the altar of legal prin- 
ciples? Why mt get rid of the lawyers and their Law? . , . Why not. let the 
people really involved in any squabble tell, and try to prove to the satisfaction 
of the decision-makers, their own lies? Commis -ions have often found it far 
easier to discover the true facts behind any dispute by dispensing wnth the 
lawyers’ rules; arbitrators have found it easier still by dispensing w-ith the 
lawyers. .... 

If orfly the average man could be led to see and know the cold truth about 
the lawyers and their Law. With the ignorance would go the fear. With the 
fear would go the respect. Then indeed — and doubtless in orderly fashion too — 
it would be : — Woe unto you, lawyers! 

Even if Professor Rodell be right in his drastic proposal, it is obvious 
that, short of revolution, it will be a long time before his plan can be 
realized. 

The most drastic proposal for immediate reform calls for a socialization 


’'^Hodell, op. cit., pp. 249, 253-255, 269-270, 274. Eeprinted by permission 
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of legal practice. The lawyers representing both the prosecution and the 
defendant wvoukl be paid by the state. It is held that the state provides 
hospitals j even if it does not make the diseases. But the state makes the 
laws^ and hence it should assume responsibility for their adjudication. 
This reform is recommended by Mr. Gisnet: 

Bearing in mind that it is the poor alone who suffer most grievously from the 
denial of justice which prevails in our system; that such denial of justice to the 
poor is caused by long and undue delay in court proceedings, by costs and dis- 
bursements and by the expensiveness of counsel w’hich the poor can’t afford ; and 
also that the cry is often raised that the poor am despoiled by unscrupulous 
lawjTrs, the obvious remedy seems to be socialization of the practice of law, so 
as to bring the processes of the administration of justice within easy reach of 
every citizen, no matter how poor and humble. 

This could be accomplished by the adoption of the following nieasures : 

First: By the abolition of all legal costs and disbursements in all courts and 
in all classes of cases or actions for all parties, including expenses of appeals to 
higher courts. 

Second: By the creation of the office of a Public Defender as a part of the 
administration of justice in the criminal courts for the free defense by the state 
of all persons charged with misdemeanors or crimes, except such persons wiio 
would be able and might want to employ private counsel. 

Third: By the creation of Legal Aid Offices as a part of the administration of 
justice in the Civil Courts to be attached to the various courts and to furnish 
counsel free of charge to represent parties, plaintiff or defendant, in all litigated 
actions.^2 ' 

The notion of providing a public defender is highly recommended by 
many interested in the reform of our legal procedure^® The idea under- 
lying is summarized by Charles Mishkin in an. article in the Journal of 
Crimmal Law and Criminology : 

It is axiomatic that one of the primary duties of the government is to admin- 
ister justice. Rich and poor should be on an equal plane when before the bar 
of justice; but in practice are they equal? The rich man has his corps of brilliant 
attorneys and suffieient funds to employ investigators to discover witnesses, 
gather evidence, and prepare an adequate defense on his behalf. The poor man, 
on the other hand, is helpless, without funds, often not understanding wkat the 
proceedings arc all about, and is forced to rely for his protection upon an attorney 
who has been assigned to represent him without compensation. Honest and w’eil 
meaning 1 hough the attorney may be, he is handicapped by lack of funds to con- 
duct an investigation to ascertain the facts, and often without experience in 
criminal matters. Thus handicapped, he is forced to contend against the un- 
limited pow’er and resources and prestige possessed by the public prosecutor’s 
office. Truly this is a spectacle of the state bringing all its power and w^ealth 
to bear against a w’cak and powTrless accused [person], wiio may in fact be 
innocent of the charge brought against him. . . . 

The state should be just as diligent in attempting to prove the man innocent 
as it is in attempting to prove him guilty. Still it maintains the powerful offices 
of public prosecutor to represent the prosecution, and leaves the indigent accused 
to present his defense as Best he may. ... The truth is ob\dous that if it is the 
■ primary function of the State to seek the truth in a criminal prosecution, then 
that function i.s not ftdly performed unless, side by side with the office of public 
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prosecutor to prosecute the charges, theip exists also, as an arm of the state, the 
office of public defender to defend against the charges* This, in brief, is the 
basbs for the public defender ideaJ^ 

The present system of assigning counsel is highly defective: Assigned 
attorneys are often young, inexperienced, and incompetent. A class of 
undesirable lawyers hover about the courtrooms, eager for assignment, 
with the sole purpose of getting as much as they can from the accused 
and his relatives, and then lying down on the Such conditions lead 

the more competent, and ethical attorneys, who might otherwise accept 
defense assignments, to avoid the responsibility. 

The institution of the public defender, suggested as a remedy for this 
situation, is not new/^ The office was created in Spain five centuries ago 
Other countries which adopted it included Hungary, Norway, and Argen- 
tina. The latter country has developed the idea and practice to a high 
degree. There is a strong movement in England working for the institu-,, 
tion of this office. The plan has been established in a preliminary way in 
California, Connecticut, Minnesota, and Nebraska and in several cities 
— Portland (Oregon) , Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton and Indianapolis. 
The advantages from the standpoint of both justice and economy are the 
followdng: (1) clearly guilty offenders are urged to plead guilty, thus 
saving unnecessary trials ; (2) adequate defense is provided for all good 
cases; (3) jury trial is often waived; (4) cases are tried promptly when 
reached on the calendar; (5) cases are tried more expertly and expedi- 
tiously; (6) great economies result from the foregoing; (7) trial judges 
may trust the public defender in advice as to sentencing; (8) the usual 
chicanery of criminal trials has no logical basis for existence; and (9) 
there is a great reduction in the probability that a poor and innocent 
defendant will be ^Tailroaded.^^ ‘‘ 

While keenly alert to the evils of courtroom procedure in legal practice, 
Adolph A. Berle has some doubts about the practicability of the socializa- 
tion of the legal profession. He says that it is almost a contradiction in 
terms: ^Tf property is not socialized, it is difficult to demand that legal 
services for the settlement of questions concerned with property be social- 
ized.^^ But he is extremely appreciative of the work done by volunteer 
lawyers in the effort to improve justice for the poor. He says that this 
has probably contributed more than any other single force to the mainte- 
nance of the integrity and stability of the bar. 

The legal aid societies which have sprung up in many of our cities have 
also made a very important contribution to the improvement of legal prac- 
tice. The legal aid movement has given poor defendants competent and 
free advice. Most important of all, it has saved them from expensive 

‘^Loc. cit., November, 1931, pp. 495-496. See also Samuel Rubin, 'The Public 
Defender as an Aid to Criminal Justice/^ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
November, 1927. 

See above, pp. 430-431. 

‘<*(7/. Smith, op. ciL, pp. 115ff. 

C/. Mishkin, loc. cit., pp. 504-505. 

‘®For contrary opinions, see Gisnet, op. cit.; and Rodell; op* cAt* 
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and often fruitless litigation. The New York City Legal Aid Society 
obtains pacific settlements in 9 out of 10 cases it handles. The move- 
ment now has a definite national basis in the National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations, -which came into being in 1923. John Alac- 
Arthur JMaguire of Harvard University thus summarizes the important 
contributions which we may expect from the legal aid movement: 

The significance of the wide legal aid development in modern civilization is 
very great. It has progrcvssively bettered the condition of the poor, increased 
their understanding of law and willingness to conduct themselves lawfiiliy and 
corrected unwise revolutionary inclinations. Fair minded legal aid lawyers have 
again and again changed for the better the attitude of employers to employees. 
Efficient legal aid unquestionably increases the public prestige of bar and bench 
alike. The movement gives considerable opportunity for training young lawyers, 
sometimes even during the course of their studies. It will combat more and more 
effectively such abuses as extortionate contingent fee arrangements. Finally, 
one of its most important possibilities, already amply manifested in the United 
'States, is furtherance of wise law reform by recommendations based upon exceed- 
ingly broad obsen’-atioii of the practical results of existing substantive and 
procedural rules. Legal aid may well be one of the decisive factors in successful 
social adjustment.'^® 

It is especially desirable that the third degree evil should be curbed. 
Some sane observations on this subject are contained in an article 
^Tlemedies for the Third Degree, in the Atlantic Monthly by Zechariah 
Chafee, Professor Chafee makes it clear at the start that these law- 
less practices are not necessary to convict criminals. The experience of 
England, wdiere, police inquisition is strictly forbidden, and of Boston, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, which do not employ the third degree fre- 
quently, prove definitely that satisfactory results can be obtained without 
any brutal and illegal methods. The brutality of the police comes chiefly 
between arrest and the arraignment of the accused. After the magistrate 
commits the man to jail or admits him to bail, the police have little oppor- 
tunity to get in any ^bmugh stuff.” Therefore, attention must be concen- 
trated on cutting down the time between arrest and arraignment and on 
giving proper publicity to what goes on in this interval. 

Professor Ciiafcc docs not believe we need any more laws. The ac- 
cused has plenty of formal legal protection already. He is constitution- 
ally protected in the matter of testifying against himself. Confessions 
obtained by coercion are declared void by la-w. Policemen may be pun- 
ished as criminals if found guilty of violent third degree methods. 
Illinois, California, and Washington have especially stringent laws against 
police brutality, but the third degree wms found to be flourishing in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and Seattle. The difficulty arises from the fact that 
it is hard to enforce these laws. The district attorney is frequently “in 
cahoots” with the police and is not likely to be enthusiastic about prose- 
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ciiting liis own collaborators. In the courtroom, the judge and jury are 
more likely to believe the policeman than the defendant. 

Reform; says Professor Chafee, must be gradual. • Changes so drastic 
as to disrupt our present police system would be temporarily disastrous. 
Professor Chafee suggests the following specific reforms: (1) measures 
should be taken to promote more prompt production of the accused 
person before a magistrate after arrest. (2) Compulsory records of the 
time of arrest and of arraignment before the magistrate should be kept. 
(3) Improvement should be made in the quality of the police. If the 
public understands that prevalence of third degree methods is proof of 
inferior police service, the police will not be long in abandoning this 
stigmatized practice. (4) A public authority should be created, inde- 
pendent and fearless, which can hear complaints of the third degree and 
make prompt and effective investigation of the facts. The proposed 
public defender might exercise this function. (5) Relentless publicity 
should be given to revealed abuses: '‘The third degree cannot thrive 
under publicity. The police need and desire the approval of their com- 
munity ; and few communities can be proud of men who habitually use 
the rubber hose.” 

The evils connected with jury trial should be ended by the creation of 
commissions of experts, trained in psychology, criminalistics, criminal 
law, and sociology, who would examine the evidence and decide upon 
guilt. Until jury trial can be abolished, a step in the right direction 
would be the elimination of the power of the judge to impose a definite 
time sentence. 

Effective action must be taken against the judicial oligarchies in the 
country. Such measures would involve the checking of the judicial usur- 
pation of legislative functions and the termination of arbitrariness and 
favoritism in the every day conduct of the judge in the courtroom. Gold- 
berg and Levenson have made certain suggestions along this line: 

1. The recall of judges and judicial decisions should be established throughout 
the country. . . . 

2. Until the recall of judges and judicial decisions shall become effective, we 
ad^'ocate the impeachment of any judge who deliberately misinterprets a statute 
or law, and that the process of impeachment be made simpler. 

3. A constitutional amendment depriving the courts of the power to declare 
laws unconstitutional should l^e adopted. 

4. The establishment of legislative commissions to hear complaints against 
judges for the purpose of promptly bringing to the attention of the impeaching 
authorities all meritorious charges. 

The difficulty of bringing and prosecuting charges against judges is well known. 
Lawyers, no matter how prominent they may be, hesitate to proceed against 
judges before whom thej" must appear. This condition has made it practically 
impossible for the ordinary citizen to obtain a fair and impartial hearing against 
a judge who has acted lawlessly. A legislative commission composed of laymen 
woulcl be the proper body with whom such charges should be lodged. The mere 
establishment of such a govcrmnental organ would tend to deter judges from 
acting lawlessly. 

We know that it is difficult to strip the ennine from judicial shoulders, but 
the worshipful attitude of the people towards the courts must be changed through 
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education. A sign of hope is the vague feeling of unrest — the general awakening 
to the dangers of an unrestrained judicial oligarchy.®^ 

Less drastic and more immediately practicable suggestions revolve 
around taking the sentencing powder away from judges. After an accused 
person is found guilty the judge would remand hini to the proper authori- 
ties for study and treatment. This would not necessarily eliminate judi- 
cial savagery and arbitrariness in the courtroom but it would lessen the 
consequences of such behavior. Moreover, it would also terminate the 
abuses connected with both undue severity and grotesque variations in 
the use of the sentencing power. Such proposals as these have the sup- 
port of many respectable and relatively conservative persons. Alfred E. 
Smith once made such a. suggestion while governor of the State of New 
York..- 

Above all, we need a broader and more humane view of the law. This 
point has been well emphasized by Raymond Moley : 

What is wanted, really, is a doctor -of human relations, a new kind of lawyer. 
As Judge Seabiiry has recently pointed out, we need in the criminal courts some- 
thing closely akin to what has been developed in the medical profession in pro- 
visions for public clinics where science and public service develop side by side; 
where able young lawyers may learn and apply a wider range of wisdom than 
they find in their law books, and where the victims of a complex and exacting 
social order may find enlisted in their service genuinely interested and adequately 
endowed friends in court 

The evils of corporation laAv practice can best be handled by legislation 
curbing criminality and borderline criminality in corporate practice. If 
the law is broad and clear enough on such matters, it will be difficult for 
the most astute corporation law^yers to evade it. A step in the right 
direction was taken wdien the Federal Securities Act was passed in 1933, 
and w'lien the Securities and Exchange Commission was created. Other 
important reform legislation in this field has followed, such as the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act of 1934, the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935, the Chandler Corporate Reorganization Act of 1938, the Rail- 
road Reorganization Act of 1940, and the like. 

Corporate practice could further be improved, in part, by a constitu- 
tional amendment specifying that iio corporation can qualify as a “per- 
son^^ under the ^vording and intent of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. This would do away with the ^^due process^’ nuisance in protect- 
ing lawless and anti-social corporations and in affording the Supreme 
Court almost unlimited freedom in setting aside legislation which conflicts 
with the prejudices of a majority on the bench. It would also be desirable 
to deprive the Court of its right to set aside federal laws, but its right to 
void state laws should be continued, in the case of state legislation which 
clearly violates the federal Constitution. But it should not have the 


Goldberg and Levenson, op, cit., pp. 240-242. 
The Neiv York Times, May 3, 1931. 
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right to invalidate state statutes, on the ground that they interfere with 
corporations as ''persons.'^ 

During the last decade there has been considerable progress, some of 
which has already been noted, both in the way of improving the law and 
in correcting the social and economic conditions which encouraged abuses 
of the law. Certain trends reveal progress in legal concepts and prac- 
tices. The new Federal Practice. Act incorporates the fruits of many 
years of professorial research and legal experience. The American Law 
institute is promulgating a modern code of evidence, drawn up by the 
two outstanding American authorities on the subject. An office under the 
supervision of the Supreme Court is charged with the duty of making a 
constant survey of the practical operations of the courts and recommend- 
ing needed changes in procedure. Certain progressive states, like New 
York, have law revision commissions which make yearly reports to the 
legislatures recommending the revision of both substantive and statutory 
law wdiich has become archaic or otheiwvise unjust and unworkable. 

The social and economic reforms of the New Deal have eliminated or 
curbed many of the abuses of corporation law. The Supreme Court 
battle ultimately resulted in a liberal court. The Sutherlands and Mc- 
Eeynolds have been replaced by the Blacks and Douglases. This has 
made it more difficult to use the Constitution as an instrument of oppres- 
sion and exploitation and as an agency to slaughter progressive legislation. 
Liberal lawyers, like Charles E. Clark, Jerome Frank, and Leon Green, 
are coming to share in the legal prestige once monopolized by the Cra- 
vaths and the Strawns. What our entry into the second World War 
may do to reverse these laudable trends is, of course, another matter. 

That the danger of reaction and intolerance is very great was made 
evident by the American Civil Liberties L%ion in their brochure ^‘The 
Bill of Rights in War,’^ issued on June 27, 1942, reviewing the status of 
civil liberties during the previous year. It was pointed out how’ even 
liberal judges had lost their former regard for the right of minorities 
and how the Supreme Court had refused to review cases in which obvious 
injustices had been done and constitutional rights had been violated. 
Especially menacing was a decision by the Court upholding the right of 
cities to require licenses for the distribution of non-commercial literature. 
Professor Raymond Moley w-arned of the menace in an able editorial 
in Yea'.s‘-TFeefc, June 29, 1942. 

Great as is the need for legal reform, we cannot reasonably hope for 
very speedy action. The evils of “The Law’^ are nothing newx Consid- 
erably over a hundred years ago„ Thomas Jefferson wrote to his la^vyer 
friend, Joseph Cabell, completely in the spirit of Fred Rodell: 

I should apologize, perhaps, for the style of this bill. I dislike the verbose and 
intricate style of the English statutes. '. . . You, however, can easily correct 
this bill to the taste of my brother lawyers, by making every other word a "‘said’' 
or "'aforesaid,” and saying everything over three or four times, so that nobody 
but we of the craft can untwist the diction, and find out what it means; and that, 
too, not so plainly but that we may conscientiously divide one-half on each side.®^ 


s*'' Cited in S. K. Padover. Je fferson^ Harcourt. Brace, 1942, p. 24. 
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Communication in Contemporary Society 

Language as the Fundamental Medium of 
Communication 

The Origins of Language. One of the greatest differences between 
man and his fellow primates is man’s ability to use language and symbols. 
Apes can use tools; they can even invent simple ones. But man through 
language can make tool-using continuous and hence cumulative in nature. 
Human culture may be regarded as derivecL in the last analysiSj from the 
use of tools and symbols. Therefore we may fairly say that the essence 
of human .culture is the spoken word and symbolic communication. 

Our culture has developed beyond that of other primates largely because 
of our mastery of speech. This implies that evolution into a human state 
was intimatety connected with the function of formal communication. 
The late G. Elliot Smith says that: 

It seems a legitimate inference from the facts to assume that the acquisition 
of the power of communicating ideas and the fruits of experience from one indi- 
vidual to another by means of articulate speech may have been one of the factors, 
if not the fundamental factor, in converting an ape into a human being. ^ 

But speech, like intelligence, is not a human monopoly. Animals have 
means of communicating with each other. The dog barks, the cow moos, 
monkeys chatter, the cat has a diapason of sounds. Animals can thus 
express well-defined emotions, but as C. K. Ogden says, w’e must not 
assume that animals have the ability to name anything specific. An 
animal makes a sound to express a need or desire, or merely to spend 
surplus energy. A naming cry is an interpretive sound. “Plainly nam- 
ing cannot arise until the animal can respond to situations not merely as 
eliciting this or that activity, but as possessing this or that character.” - 

Let us pursue the distinction a little farther. All speech, wdiether ani- 
mal or human, involves expression. Man’s speech involves more than 
that — it embraces what Ogden calls “objective refei'ence” (interpreta- 
tion). This objective reference is man’s peculiar achievement. How did 
such an all-important achievement come about? 

hlan’s higher or differentiated use of speech developed out of the ani- 
mal’s lower or undifferentiated vocal expressions. Even among animal 
cries there is some sort of objective reference. Before infants can speak, 


^Quoted by C. K. Ogden, The Meaning of Psychology ^ Harper, 1926, p. 149. 
2 Ibid., p. 150, 
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they have a 'wide variety, of vocal expressions,, such' as a callior food, or 
a cry of discomfort. An infant can communicate long before he utters 
a definable word. Animals can do much ..the same. Their cry is a call 
to action. It expresses an emotion ^%ng; before any explicit refiection 
upon, or recognition of, the situatioh can have arisen. We must remem- 
ber ill considering any stage of language, that its use in reflection, as an 
instrument of thought, is a kind of diversion of it from its original uses.” ® 
The danger cries and other social utterances of animals may be regarded 
as crude names. What they name is not any specific feature of a situa- 
tion but tlie whole situation. A similar phenomenon meets us in human 
speech if we go back as far as we can into the origin of any given 
language. 

When man had arrived at the stage of .forming sentences, he too prob- 
ably first expressed a situation as a whole rather than in its component 
parts. He probably expressed himself , as the Eskimo does in saying 
^'sinikatachpok,” rather than the English way of putting it: “He is ill 
from having slept too much.” In the beginning, language probably cre- 
ated some of its “ideas” or “words” by imitating natural sounds, such, as 
^^ciickoo,” “pee-wit,” “bang,” “crash,” “plop,” “zip.” This practice of 
imitating natural sounds is called “onomatopoeia.” 

A rival to the onomatopoeic theory of the origin of language holds tliat 
movements of hands and feet were associated with cries which, within the 
family or community, became standardized in time. In other words, as 
Sir J. G. Frazer points out, all members of a community agreed to make 
the same sounds when, for instance, looking at the sun, peering into a dark 
place, or kicking an object. After a while the sound alone would suggest 
the various actions. This is called the “gesture theory.” Probably, 
language actually arose both frora imitation of natural sounds and from 
gesticular meanings put into words. 

Some recent and scientific philologists have .abandoned any search for 
the actual origin of language. The late Edward Sapir, the ablest student 
of language that this country has produced, summarizes the contempo- 
rary point of view: ■ ^ ' * 

About all that can be said at present is that wiiile speech as a finished organiza- 
tion is a distinctly human achievement, its roots probably lie in the power of the 
higher apes to solve specific problems by abstracting general forms or schemata 
from the details of given situations ; that the habit of interpreting certain selected 
elements in a situation as signs of a desired total one gradually led in early man 
to a dim feeling for symbolism; and that in tiie long run and for reasons which 
can hardly be guessed at the elements of experience which were most often 
interpreted in a symbolic sense came to be the largely useless or supplementary 
vocal behavior that must have often attended significant action. According to 
this point of view language is not so much directly developed out of vocal expres- 
sion as it is an actualization in terms of vocal expression of the tendency to master 
reality, not by direct and ad hoc handling of its elements but by the rechiction 
of experience to familiar forms.'^ 


Ibid., p. 152. ... 

'^Article, ^^Language,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. IX, p. 159. 
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It is not difficult to see how concrete things and events got their names. 
It is much more difficult to imagine how abstractions — good, bad, true, 
for instance— arose. Probably abstractions began as concrete words and 
eventually lost their concreteness. Latin amma (soul) is connected with 
Sanskrit aniti (breathes) and with Sanskrit anilas (wind). The Latin 
word itself must originally have meant breath. Once the conception of a 
^^spirit’^ appeared, its presence was located in the body, and it was asso- 
ciated with breathing. In time the word lost its connection wdtli the act 
of breathing and referred merely to the spirit that was supposed to control 
the breathing. 

Probably language originated in many places at different times. Our 
earliest record of language comes from the valleys of the Nije and 
Euphrates. But these examples date from — comparatively— yesterday, 
when we remember that man has — crudely in the beginning — conversed 
for probably a half-million years. Sumerian, spoken about 5,000 years 
ago in southern Mesopotamia, is one of the earliest languages we know. 
Nothing, however, would justify our calling the Sumerian dialect a primi- 
tive language, in the sense that it resembled the language spoken by pre- 
historic types like Heidelberg man, the Neanderthal man, or even the 
Cro-Magnon peoples. 

Little light is thrown on the problem by the languages of existing 
aborigines. From them we mainly learn that primitive culture is often 
accompanied by extremely complicated languages. For instance, the 
language of the Eskimo is, to a person acquainted with Germanic or 
Romance languages, one of almost insurmountable difficulties. This will 
suffice to upset a common notion that primitive man has a very limited 
vocabulary and a language of simple structure. Such may have been 
true of the Neanderthal man, but it is not true of existing savages. What- 
ever the origin of language, there can be no doubt of the vast importance 
of its appearance and development for the human race: 

Language became the chief vehicle for the transmission and preservation of 
culture, as well as the most characteristic aspect of culture. Long before written 
language was invented, oral tradition preserved and handed down from generation 
to generation the discoveries, the inventions, and the social heritage of the past. 
Language provided man with a boon without price, the means of storing ex- 
ternally to any particular nervous system, records of experience having social 
values to the group. External storage of individual experience in language sym- 
bols is a process entirely unknown to any form of life other than man. The 
importance of this process seems beyond calculation. It reaches its highest 
development in the alphabet.''’ 

Civilization is a verbal complex. This fact, more than any other, 
separates our culture from the lower forms of primate life. If our lan- 
guage and its literary products were suddenly to be taken away, we would 
sink to the cultural level of savages of the cave-dwelling period. We 
would have no greater cultural or institutional equipment than Homo 


S. Chapin, Cultural Change, Appleton-Century, 1928, p. 40. 
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sapiens possessed when he first appeared in Europe some thirty thousand 

years or more ago. ^ 

The question arises: Do all our. languages go back to a common ances» 
tor? The case for such lingtiistic monogenesis has been argued by a 
brilliant Italian scholar, Trombetti, but has received little support from 
others. This question, like many others involving the origins of man, 
cannot yet be answered decisively. 

The Origins of the Alphabet and a Written Language. The origins of 
writing can be linked with the pictograms on the implements and cave 
walls of the Paleolithic era. However, before the picture signs could be 
regarded as a wTitten language, they had to pass through three well- 
defined stages. 

First, the pictures had to become ^k*onventionalized,” so that they 
always had the same appearance and represented the same object. Next, 
they had to become the symbols of abstract conceptions. Finally, the 
conventionalized symbols had to pass into a stage where they described an 
abstract concept and the sound of the numan voice representing that 
concept. 

The last stage, as may be expected, is the most difficult to attain. It is 
called “sound writing,’’ and in its most elementary form each symbol 
represents an entire word. Some languages, like the Chinese, have gone 
little beyond this stage. Normally, a written language goes farther than 
the Chinese, each symbol representing not the object but the sound of the 
word referring to the object. Then the various sounds of the human 
voice are analyzed and each is represented by a separate symbol or letter; 
this constitutes an alphabet.- ■ 

Around 3000 B.C. the Egyptians had taken an important step in devel- 
oping an alphabet by using 24 hieroglyphic signs to indicate 24 con- 
sonantal sounds. But they continued to use many additional symbols 
for words and syllables, and therefore failed to develop a strictly phonetic 
alphabet. A certain Semite of the nineteenth century B.C,, perhaps a 
Phoenician from Byblos, seems to have invented a true alphabet based 
on Egyptian antecedents. His alphabet is used in inscriptions recently 
found in southern Palestine. Other inscriptions recently discovered at 
Rasesh Shamra near Latakihey in ancient Ugarit (in Syria) are written 
in an alphabetic cuneiform script of a northern Semitic dialect. Our 
eai'liest inscription in a fully developed Phoenician alphabet is the epitaph 
of Ahiram, king of Byblos, who lived about 1250 B.C. It contains 21 
letters, all consonants. The Greeks improved the Plioenician alphabet 
by using some of its signs to indicate vowels. This Greek alphabet, with 
some modifications, was spread by the Romans to western Europe and by 
the Byzantines to eastern Europe. 

Writing was probably invented in many other places — Anatolia, Crete, 
Egypt, Babylonia, India, China, and Central America. There were, how- 
ever, only three great systems of ideographs or picture-forms: (1) the 
Sumerian or Babylonian cuneiform, which died out about the beginning 
of the Christian Era; (2) the Chinese, wdth its branches in Korea and 
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Japan; and (3) the Egyptian, from which our alphabet was originally 

.derived.,-,, - ■ 

When man learned to write he . also made writing materials. The 
Babylonians wrote on clay tablets and stone walls, which, although 
durable, were awkward to handle. The Egyptians solved the problem 
by using the membrane of the papyrus reed, tliin strips which they pasted 
together at right angles. On papyrus (whence our word ^^paper^’j they 
wrote with an ink made of water, vegetable gum, and soot. 

Papyrus \vas so widely known that it probably suggested to the 
Chinese, around 200 B.C., the idea of making, at less cost, a form of 
paper from the pulp of the mulberry tree. Peoples who had no papyrus 
wrote on parchment made from animal skins. The Arabs, about A,D. 
750, brought to Spain a paper made from cotton fiber. Five centuries 
later flax wms substituted for cotton and modern linen paper came into 
use. Rag paper was fairly common in ^vestern Europe by the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 

The first pens were pieces of reed sharpened and pointed by hand. 
They were superseded by the quill, and later by the modern steel pen. 
The, first ink \vas made by thickening water with vegetable gums and 
then mixing this with soot obtained from blackened pots. Later, it w^as 
made from various dyes. 

The invention of writing and a system of keeping records have had a 
greater influence on man^s intellectual development than any other 
acliievement, with the exception of speech. Writing made it possible 
permanently to transmit man ^s ideas, traditions, and mythology. Profes- 
sor Breasted has stated the importance of tliis step in the evolution of 
civilization, wdrich we may credit to the Egyptians: “The invention of 
writing and of a convenient system of records on paper has had a greater 
influence in uplifting the human race than any other intellectual achieve- 
ment in the career of man. It w’-as more important than all the battles 
ever fought and all the constitutions ever devised.” 

The great contributions of \vriting have been accompanied by certain 
evils. Although it has enabled us to transmit culture from age to age, 
it has at the same time kept alive outworn notions and reprehensible be- 
liefs, whose pernicious influences might otherwise never have reached suc- 
ceeding generations with any such completeness and force. 

Social and Intellectual Problems of Language. In the western W’oiid, 
the accidents of history have given unusual importance to Semitic lan- 
guages, especially i-Vrabic, and to Latin, French, and English. The 
Muslims of the Middle Ages were the great pioneers and civilizers of the 
medieval period,, and they spread the Arabic language from India to 
Spain. Medieval Latin was the language of culture in w'estern Christen- 
dom during the Middle Ages. French has been the language of diplomacy 
and polite society in Europe in modern times. With the growrih of the 
British Empire and its expansion in the Old and New Worlds, the English 
language lias been widely disseminated over the face of the earth. 

One of the greatest conceivable additions to better communication and 
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understanding, especially in this era, would be a universal language which 
could be understood by all literate persons. Medieval Latin iniglit have 
grown into such a language had it not been suppressed by the Humanists 
of early modern times in favor of the florid and rhetorical classical Latin. 
The late Louis J. Paetow- labored strenuously in favor of reviving 
medieval Latin as a world language. This would hardly be feasible be- 
cause many of the objects and most of . the experiences of our day were 
little known, or unknowm, in the Middle Ages. There has, however, been 
some success in promulgating Esperanto as a world language. A univer- 
sal language would not only be a great convenience, but it might also 
contribute much to a growdh of international understanding and goodwill. 

Many illusions have developed wdth respect to the relation of language 
and race. It has been wddely held that language is a test of race and that 
there is a definite identity between a given race and a given language or 
a type of language. It was this illusion that gave rise to the Aryan 
Myth. According to this, there was a primordial Aryan race which 
fathered the family of Aryan languages. We now know that there was 
never an Aryan race and the so-called Aryan languages were brought 
into Europe by peoples unrelated racially to the blond Nordics, who are 
customarily regarded as the typical Aryans in a racial sense. There was 
some definite connection between race and language in very early da3^s, 
before race mixture had advanced very far. But during historic times 
the same language has been spoken by many races, while a single race 
in a physical sense may speak many languages and even more dialects. 
There is no direct relationship whatever between the physical fact of race 
and the cultural phenomenon of language. 

Language has been held by some philosophers to be a sign of cultural 
superiority. For example, Johann Gottlieb Fichte held that the German 
language proves the Prussians a superior people. While a high culture 
could hardly express itself through a rudimentary primitive language, 
there is no necessary relationship between cultural superiority and lan- 
guage, on roughly the same level of development. Certain languages lend 
themselves better than others to a more facile and melodious expression in 
one type or another of literary effort; but a high culture may find expres- " 
eion in a relatively rudimentary form of language. For instance, there 
have never been any higher expressions of human sentiment than the 
sayings of Confucius, wdiich had to be set down in the relatively elemen- 
tary monosyllabic Chinese language. 

For a long time the absence of a universal language has been deplored. 
But recentl}" it has been pointed out that most persons who speak a given 
language do not know the real meaning of many of its wmrds. The mean- 
ing of many words may literally be quite different to one person from 
what it may be to another, according to his upbringing and experience. 
This does not refer primarily to the vocabulary limitations of the masses, 
which are very striking, but to the ignorance of the meaning of words 
which are known in a formal sense to the user. It also has reference to 
T)ure fictions which are created through the unmeaningful use of words 
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In short, persons using the same language all too often talk and write 

without actually communicating. 

While this important consideration has been popularized only in 
recent years, the whole notion was clearly understood by Francis Bacon 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The obstructions to thought 
growing out of linguistic difficulties and inadequacies constituted what 
Bacon called 'The Idol of the Marketplace.'^ As Bacon pointed out, 
language, particularly rhetorical language, leads to the weakness of sub- 
stituting the well-said for the well-thought, encumbers the mind with con- 
centration on verbal problems, and creates the illusion that words always 
correspond to things. Words are very imperfect vehicles for the expres- 
sion of ideas. Even if one is well informed and exact in his own expres- 
sion of ideas, it is always difficult to transmit the same meaning to others. 
Again, many people, particularly orators, are so entranced by the music 
of their words that they become relatively indifferent to the thought 
content. As Bacon summarizes the matter: 

There are also idols formed by the reciprocal intercourse and society of man 
with man, which we call idols of the market, from the commerce and association 
of men with each other; for men converse by means of language, but words are 
formed at the will of the generality, and there arises from a bad and unapt 
formation of words a wonderful obstruction to the mind. Nor can the definitions 
and explanations with which learned men are wont to guard and protect them- 
selves in some instances afford a complete remedy — ^words still manifestly force 
the understanding, throw’ everything into confusion, and lead mankind into vain 
and innumerable controversies and fallacies. 

Fred C. Kelly, commenting on a recent book of Professor S. I. Kaya- 
kawa on Language in Action, amplifies this same important point in 
contemporary setting: 

Spoken w-ords are merely noises people make and written words only symbols 
for those noises. At best, such noises and symbols do not tell all. A 'man may 
look at a sunset and make the noise ^Svonderfuh’ or ^^lorious,’^ but the noise or 
word he uses cannot tell all he feels. It w’oulcl take a long time and millions 
of words to tell all about even so simple an article as an ordinal’}^ pencil. For all 
about it would have to include a microscopic and sub-microscopic description. 
And a w'ord never means the same thing twnce, for the meaning varies according 
to context. An orange is not this orange; nor is the orange 3'"oii saw yesterday 
quite the same orange today. We think we know the meaning of the word 
'dove,'' blit the love of a man for this girl cannot be the same as the love of 
another man for t/iat girl. 

Much more than a word is needed to tell all. Yet W’e often permit ourselves 
to be directed into forming an opinion on a highly complicated situation without 
examination of facts, with nothing more than a word or two to guide us. When 
a piece of proposed legislation for reorganizing government departments was 
pending in Congress, a Chicago newspaper invariably referred to it as the 'fflic- 
tator bill." Whether the legislation would have worked for good or evil is beside 
the point. ‘"Dictator bill" was not a complete, unbiased description of the pro- 
posal. The w’ord 'diictator" is not a dictator. But many readers behaved as if 
the word and the thing were identical.*^ 

« "‘'Do Words Scare TJs?" Saturday Review of Literature, November 22, 1941, p. 11, 
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The need for an ■understanding use of language has given rise in recent 
years to what is known as semantics, or a real science of communication. 
Such books as Count Alfred Korzybski^s feence and Sanity, C. K. Ogden 
and I. A. Richard’s The Meaning of Meaning, and S. I. Kayakawa’s 
Language in Action are representative works in this field. But it re- 
mained for Stuart Chase to popularize the matter in his article on ^The 
Tyranny of Words” in Harper's,'^ and, soon afterwards, in a book of the 
same title. 

Few words have any universal and precise meaning. Even when a 
person uses a word in an accurate and meaningful way to hiiiiself, it 
rarely means the same thing to another person and never will mean the 
same thing to all persons. We recognize our blank ignorance or confusion 
when we do not understand a foreign language, but most of us delude 
ourselves into imagining we can all understand our own language. As 
Chase puts it: 

When a Russian speaks to an Englishman unacquainted with Slavic, nothing 
conies through. But the Britisher shrugs his shoulders and both comprehend 
that communication is nil. 'When an Englishman speaks to an Englishman about 
ideas — political, economic, social — ^the ' communication is often equally blank, but 
the hearer thinks he understands, and sometimes proceeds to riotous action. . . . 

Failure of mental communication is painfully in evidence nearly everywhere 
we choose to look. Pick up any magazine or newspaper, and you will find many 
of the articles devoted to sound and fury from politicians, editors, leaders of 
industry; and diplomats. You will find the text of the advertising sections de- 
voted almost solidly to a skillful attempt to make tvords mean something different 
to the reader from what the facts warrant. Most of us are aware of the chronic 
inability of school children to understand what is taught them; their examination 
papers are familiar exhibits in communication failure. Let me put a question 
to my fellow-authors in the fields of economics, politics, and sociology : How many 
book reviewers show by their reviews that they know what you are talking 
about? One in ten? That is about my ratio. Yet most of them assert that 
I am relatively lucid, if ignorant. How many arguments arrive anywhere?^ 

Chase gives us some interesting examples of the obstructive social 
illusions that wt create through the misuse and misunderstanding of 
words, especially when ^Ye get into abstractions: 

Judges and lawyers have granted to a legal abstraction the rights, privileges, 
and protection vouchsafed to a living, breathing human being. It is thus that 
corporations, as well as you or I, are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. It would surely be a rollicking sight to see the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey in pursuit of happiness at a dance hall. It would be a sight to see 
United States Smelting, Refining and Mining being brought back to consciousness 
by a squad of coast guardsmen armed with a respirator, to see the Atlas Corpora- 
tion enjoying its constitutional freedom at a nudist camp. . . . 

Corporations fill but one cage in a large menagerie. Let us glance at some of 
the other queer creatures created by personifying abstractions in America. Here 
in the center is a vast figure called the Nation — majestic, and wrapped in the 


‘^November, 1937. 
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flag. When it sternly raises its arm we are ready to die for it. Close behind 
rears a sinister shape, the Government. Foilpwing it is one even more sinister, 
Bureaucracy. Both are festooned with the writhing serpents of Red Tape. High 
in the heavens is the Constitution, a kind of chalice like the Holy Grail, suffused 
with ethereal light. It must never be joggled. Below floats the Supreme Court, 
a black-robed priesthood tending the eternal fire. The Supreme Court must be 
addressed with respect or it will neglect the fire and the Constitution will go out. 
This is synonymous with the end of the world. Somewhere above the Rocky 
Mountains are lodged the vast stone tablets of The Law. We are governed not 
by men but by these tablets. Near them, in satin breeches and silver buckles, 
pose the stern figures of our Forefathers, contemplating glumly the Nation they 
brought to birth. The onion-shaped demon cowering behind the Constitution is 
Private Property. Higher than Court, Flag, or The Law, close to the sun itself 
and almost as bright, is Progress, the ultimate God of America.^ 

The misuse and misunderstanding of words brings about similar illu- 
sions and misconceptions about personality. Chase illustrates this by 
the popular notions of Tugwell and Landon during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1936: 

Another sad performance, closer to home, is the fabric of bad language which 
entangled the names of Rexford Guy Tugwell and Alfred M. Landon in the 
presidential campaign of 1936. The objective of the spinners, the publishers of 
the majority of American newspapers— -was to create a devil of the first and a god 
of the second. With vast enthusiasm they plunged to the task. Round the word 
‘‘TugwelP’ were woven emotive abstractions of the general order of: long-hairecl 
2)rofessor, impractical visionary, public spendthrift and presently, agent of Mos- 
cow, red, home destroyer, Constitution wrecker. Round the word ^Wandon” 
were woven abstractions of the opposite emotional order — practical, honest busi- 
ness man, meeter of payrolls, home lover, early riser, good neighbor, budget 
balancer, Constitution defender; good, homely, folksy stuff. The real character- 
istics of both men were swept away in this hail of verbiage, and citizens were 
asked in effect to choose between Lucifer and the Angel Gabriel.^^' 

"What semantics, or the scientific and understanding use of w^ords, really 
does to the so-called prevailing knowdedge, even the eternal verities of 
philosophy, is graphically described by Chase : 

Another matter which distressed me was that I found it almost impossible to 
read philosophy. The great words went round and round in my head until I 
became dizzy. Sometimes they made pleasant music, but I could rarely effect 
passage between them and the real world of experience. William James I could 
usually translate, but the great classics had almost literally no meaning to me— 
just a haughty parade of Truth, Substance, Infinite, Absolute, Over-soul, the 
Universal, the Nominal, the Eternal. As, these works had been acclaimed for 
centuries as pa rt of the priceless cultural heritage of mankind, it seemed obvious 
that something in my intellectual equipment was seriously deficient. I strove 
to understand Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Herbert Spencer, Schopen- 
hauer. The harder I wrestled the more the solemn procession of verbal ghosts 
circled through my brain, mocking my ignorance. Why was this? Was I alone 
at fault or was there something in the structure of language itself which checked 
communication? ... 


7Md., pp. 22-23. 
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With the tools of semantic analjrsis, -the authors laid in ruin the towering edifice 
of classical philosophy from Aristotle to^ Hegel Psychology (pre-Freudian) 
emerged in little better repair. Large sections of sociology^ economics, the law, 
politics, even medicine, were as cities after an earthquake. ... 

For the individual, as I can testify, a brief grounding in semantics, besides 
making philosophy unreadable, makes unreadable most political speeches, ^ classi- 
cal economic theory, after-dinner oratory, diplomatic notes, newspaper editorials, 
treatises on pedagogics and education, expert financial comment, dissertations on 
money and credit, accounts of debates, and Great Thoughts from Great Thinkers 
in general You would be surprised at the amount of time this sa\"es.^^ 

HoW' devastating semantics js to modern propaganda is illustrated by 
a reference to a sentence from one of Hitler’s speeches, which reads as 
follows: 

The Aryan Fatherland, which has nursed the souls of heroes, calls upon you for 
the supreme sacrifice which you, in whom flows heroic blood, will not fail, and 
which will echo forever down the corridors of histor}’'.^^ 

When submitted to the acid test of semantics, the speech comes out as 
follows: 

The blab blab which has nursed the blabs of blabs, calls upon you for the 
blab blab 'which, in whom flows blab blab, wall not fail, and which will echo blab 
down the blabs of blabd-^ 

These inadequacies in language are especially dangerous in our machine 
age. In the simple life of the old handicraft era, society was local and 
men lived in face-to-face contact. Words applied mainly to objects and 
to the realities of life. There wms little reading or writing except on the 
part of a small literate minority. In our day of powder and machines, 
culture transcends personal and community experience, and misunder- 
standing is more frequent and more menacing: 

Power-age communities have growm far beyond the check of individual experi- 
ence. They rely increasingly on printed matter, radio, communication at a dis- 
tance. This has operated to enlarge the field for words, absolutely and relatively, 
and has created a paradise for fakers. A community of semantic illiterates, of 
persons unable to perceive the meaning of what they read and hear, is one of 
perilous equilibrium.^" 

It is difficult enough to solve our social problems if we have a full 
comprehension of w'hat they are. The outlook is hopeless unless we can 
have some general understanding of our civilization. This is especially 
true in a democratic society, the successful operation of which presupposes 
an acquaintance on the part of the majority with the problems society 
faces. 


From The Tyranny of TFords, op. ciLj pp. 5, 8, 15. Reprinted by permission of 
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The Iwvention of Printing and the ’Rise of Commitnication Through 
Books and the Printed Page. While the art of writing began in the an- 
cient Orient with the invention of the alphabet, books and printed com- 
munication were, a by-product of Humanistic scholarship in early modern 
times. The recovery and editing of many Latin texts, the desire for 
greater permanence and uniformity in both Greek and Latin, and the 
growing volume of contemporary literature, all made imperative a more 
facile mode of putting words on paper than the laborious copying which 
existed from Oriental times to the close of the Middle Ages. 

It is a common practice to refer to the ^'invention of printing” in the 
fifteenth century. However, the elements which entered into the achieve- 
ments of Coster and Gutenberg rested upon a complex of inventions run- 
ning back over thousands of years. 

The Egyptians suggested an alphabet before there was anything to 
write upon except stone and clay bricks. The Syrian Semites, the 
Phoenicians, and the Greeks perfected the Egyptian alphabet, and the 
Romans invented the particular form of letters we now use. But in 
classical times formal literature was written entirely in capitals, smaller 
or lower-case letters being employed only in commercial and epistolary 
documents. Small letters were first commonly used by Alcuin and his 
monks in the days of Charlemagne, and are known as Carolingian minus- 
cule. 

The first writing material was stone. Then came the clay bricks of 
Alesopotamia. The Egyptians used papyrus, brittle fabric made from 
the fiber of a reed. The later Mesopotamians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans used parchment, chiefly sheepskin, and papyrus. Papyrus 
gradually went out of use in the early' medieval period. It has been 
humorously said that the prolific church fathers exhausted the supply, 
but the Muslim occupation of Egypt had something to do wdth the dis- 
appearance of papyrus in the West. Eurther, the codex, or first paged 
book, then became popular, and papyrus was not so well adapted for this 
as for the scroll book — papyrus or other material rolled on a rod. Hence, 
parchment became the most common writing material from the sixth 
century to the thirteenth. Paper, after its migrations from China to 
Egypt and Spain, was widely used in the West by the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

The first modern type of book — the codex — was found in the later 
Roman Empire. It was a volume made up into rectangular pages, but 
much larger than our books. Because of their form we refer to early 
texts of the Bible, around the fourth century A.D., as the Codex Vaticanns, 
the Codus Alexandrimis, and so on. Most of the beautiful books of the 
medieval period had a larger format than is common today. 

Early medieval bookmaking was done chiefly by monks. The closest 
analogue to our publishing house was the monastic scrifptormm, where 
manuscripts were copied for secular as well as ecclesiastical purposes. 
With the rise of universities, a moderately flourishing book trade de- 
veloped. University authorities controlled the trade and supervised the 
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copying of textbooks. Lay scribes now entered the profession, althoiigli 
the monks still dominated it. The copyists could meet the demand for 
books because there was no such book market as there is today. Few 
people could read and fewer could write. Of the literate minority, only a 
sinall fraction needed books. Indeed, many an American artisan today 
owns more books than were known even to the greatest scholars of the thir- 
teenth century. The schools and universities used only a few textbooks, 
and these sometimes remained unchanged for centuries. There was none 
of our present high-pressure book salesmanship which leads to frequent 
changes of texts. Aristotle’s Logic was the same basic text in the seven- 
teenth century as in the thirteenth. Until the Protestant revolt, few lay 
communicants owned or read the Bible. A flourishing second-hand trade 
existed, and students frecpiently rented books. 

In the late fourteenth century and the early fifteenth, the practice of 
printing from whole pages carved word for word on wooden blocks began 
in western Europe. This device had been known in China many cen- 
turies. It was a slow and expensive process. Only pages on which there 
was more pictorial matter than text, or fragments of books in great 
demand, like Donatus’ Latin grammar, were printed in this way. These 
block books were not widely produced and did not materially affect the 
common practice of hand-copying. 

The increasing intellectuah ferment of the later Middle Ages, reports 
of travelers, the rise of universities, the development of science, and, above 
all, the Humanists’ recovery of ancient texts were a combination of forces 
which led to the printing of books on paper by means of movable type. 

The modern art of printing began in western Europe with the invention 
of separate, movable types for .each letter of the alphabet. Words could 
be assembled by hand and arranged to make up a page, which was then 
printed on paper by means of a wooden hand press. When a page had 
been printed a sufficient number of times, the type was removed from the 
‘^form” and re-distributed alphabetically, and composition of the next 
page was begun. This type., at first carved out of wood, was eventually 
cast from metal. Once the die or pattern for a letter had been made, 
countless letters could be cast from the same die. Printing was a slow 
and tedious process until the invention of modern typesetting machines 
— ^notably the linotype and monotype — in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. These made it possible for the typesetter, or compositor 
as he is usually called, by means of a few levers and a keyboard much 
like that of a typewriter, to cast wdiole lines of type ready to be placed 
in a press for printing. Though today large display type, newspaper 
headlines, notices, printed cards, and so on, are set by hand, the bulk of 
all reading matter is machine-set. The early printer, says Preserved 
Smith: 

• . . first had a letter cut in hard metal, this was called the punch; with it he 
stamped a mould, known as the matrix, in which he was able to found a large 
number of exactly identical types of metal, usually of lead. These, set side , by 
side in a case, for the first time made it possible satisfactorily to print at reason- 
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able cost a large number of copies of the same text, and, when that w^as done, the 
types could be taken apart and used for another work.^^ 

Type forms (styles) were at first an imitation of the ^^black letter/’ 
made with a flat-pointed pen, whioh had been used in the handwTitten 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages. Later on stylized versions of the letter- 
ing on Roman stone monuments and tablets were cast. Both forms have 
survived. We see the medieval script today in German books, news- 
papers, and magazines, as well as in the ^^Old English” and similar type 
faces used for emphasis or display in legal and church documents, and in 
newspaper titles — ^that of The New York Times ^ for example. The coin- 
nion ^^book’’ or ^^body” types such as the one used here are derived from 
the old Roman alphabet and the Carolingian minuscule of the Frankish 
monks, and are commonly referred to as “roman” or “old style.” 

Half a century of careful research by scholars has failed to establish 
wdth absolute certainty wdio actually invented printing by movable type.^^ 
It is known, however, that the invention took place in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The two men for whom primacy is usually claimed are 
Lourens Coster of Haarlem, in Holland, and Johann Gutenberg of Mainz, 
in Germany. Coster died in 1440, and our only authority for his alleged 
invention of printing is the statement of an individual who lived a century 
later. Whetlier or not Gutenberg actually “invented” printing, he was 
certainly the first to convert it into a practical art and a productive indus- 
try. Yet, curiously enough, “nothing printed during his lifetime bears his 
name as printer or gives any information about him in that capacity ” 
He wms born in Strassburg in 1398 and died in Mainz in 1468. Some 
authorities believe that he was engaged in printing as early as 1438, but 
the first wmrk definitely attributable to him is an indulgence printed in 
1454. It is also believed that he printed Donatus’ Latin grammar and 
made a particularly beautiful edition of the Bible with forty-two lines to 
a page. Whoever may have been the inventor of printing, it is certain 
that by 1456 the practical and revolutionary character of the art had been 
thoroughly demonstrated, and that it w-as no longer in the experimental 
■•stage. ‘ . 

After the middle of the fifteenth century the printing industry de- 
veloped rapidly. In 1455 Johann Fust, a former partner of Gutenberg, 
and Peter Schoeffer formed the first great printing company. Schoeffer 
introduced many inventions. He originated the use of lead spacing 
between the lines, also printing in colors, and improved the art of ty})e 
^ founding. Strassburg, Augusburg, Cologne, and Nuremberg followed 
Mainz as important German printing centers. The most famous German 
printer of the early sixteenth century wms Antony Koberger of Nurem- 
berg, w’-ho made printing an international industry by sending his agents 
throughout Europe to find manuscripts suitable for publication. 
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The craft spread to other parts of Europe. It reached Italy by 1465, 
Paris by 1470, England b}^ 1480, Sweden by 1482, Portugal by 1490, and 
Spain by 1499. The recovery of classical manuscripts stimulated the 
printing trade in Italy, especially in Venice. The freedom of the press 
in Holland encouraged the printing industry there. It is estimated that 
by 1500 there were in existence between eight and nine million printed 
books of various kinds and sizes. 

The invention of printing had incalculable consequences in the cultural 
history of mankind. As W. T. Waugh asserts: 

It may be an exaggeration to say that it is the most momentous invention in 
the history of the world, but it is certainly the most momentous since that of 
writing, and of more fimdamental consequence than any of the countless inven- 
tions of the last two centuries, however much thej^ may have transformed the 
conditions of life.^^ 

Or as Professor Smith declares: 

The importance of printing cannot be overestimated. There are few events 
like it in the history of the world. The whole gigantic swing of modern democ- 
racy and of the scientific spirit was released by it. The veil of the temple of 
religion and of knowledge was rent in twain, and the arcana of the priest and 
clerk exposed to the gaze of the people. The reading public became the supreme 
court before whom, from this time, all cases must be argued. The conflict of 
opinion and parties, of privilege and freedom, of science and obscurantism, was 
transferred from the secret chamber of a small, privileged, professional, and 
sacerdotal coterie to the arena of the reading public. 

Almost every social institution and most phases of our culture are in 
one way or another instruments of communication. For many thousands 
of years the f amily was the chief center of communication. With the rise 
of formal education, the school came to exercise a large part in the com- 
munication function of society. The church and religion have done much 
to promote communication. Libraries aid the process of communication 
by gathering and storing the accumulated words and language of the 
past and making them available for the present. Nearly every functional 
group, from chambers of commerce to trade unions, exercises the respon- 
sibility of communication in a greater or less degree. 

In the remainder of this chapter, how- ever, we shall be mainly concerned 
with the new agencies of communication and transportation which domi- 
nate our machine and power age. The activities of many of the afore- 
mentioned instruments of commimication ate treated in other chapters 
of the book. 

The Revolutionary Character of Modern 
Communication 

The most notable aspect of contemporary technology has been the 
improvement in the transportation of persons and objects and in com- 
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munication of information. It has broken down the isolation of previous 
days and lessened the intellectual import of geographical distance; it has 
created new mental attitudes and modified the operation of older ones; 
and it has produced a W'hole new series of social and cultural problems. 

At the opening of the' nineteenth century it took from four days to a 
w^eek to carry news on horseback from New York to Boston. The War 
of 1812 began because there ‘was no Atlantic cable to bring us the news 
that the British had abolished their Orders in Council, which were the 
immediate cause of our entering the war. Likewise, the bloody battle of 
New Orleans was fought after peace had been signed by the British and 
American delegates at Ghent. In the ^forties of the last century it 
required five months of heroic effort by Marcus Whitman to make the 
trip from the State of Washington to the City of Washington. Even as 
late as 1909, when Admiral Robert E. Peary discovered the North Pole, 
months elapsed before he could emerge from the polar region and make 
his discovery known. When Admiral Richard Byrd discovered the South 
Pole in 1926, however, The New York Times radio station picked up 
the news of the crossing of the Pole as it was being radioed back by 
Byrd to his base camp. From the standpoint of the communication of 
information, tlien, distance has been almost eliminated. 

A Brief Survey of the Development of the 
Agencies of Communication 

We have already pointed out that human civilization differs from the 
life of lower animals mainly Jn being a symbolic culture made possible 
by the mastery of language. . The more rapid and facile communication 
•within and between groups has played a vital role in the course of history. 

Groups which cannot communicate wdth others are almost sure, to have 
a backward, stagnant, and unprogressive culture. The greater the con- 
tact between groups, the greater the possibility of spreading novel and 
valuable information and of creating a progressive culture. 

Communication created an inter-group and later an international eco- 
nomic specialization and division of labor. The rice of commerce has 
had a great influence upon social classes and political institutions. 

In the social field, communication has brought about knowledge of new 
folk\vays and customs, helped to create scepticism about older institu- 
tions, promoted social flexibility and progress, and increased toleration. 
The institutions of an isolated group are almost invariably backward and 
stagnant. The character and social significance of the growth of com- 
munication have been admirably stated by T. A. M. Craven: 

If not the most important, probably pne of the most important reasons for the 
progressive ■widening of the individual human being^s perception of the world 
around him has been the tremendous growth in communications during the last 
half century. This led to concomitant shrinkage in the size of the earth as a 
whole viewed from a relative standpomt, and today there is hardly a place on 
the surface of the globe wbieli is not fvithiii almost immediate hailing distance, 
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wlien we coxisicler the hailing to be done by one of our many modem communica- 
tion methods. ^ ^ 

As man has learned to wrest from nature the various tools by whicdi he enriches 
human experience, communication has always been one of his immediate con- 
siderations. In the daj’s when social unite consisted fitet of families and then of 
clans, beginning wuth the Stone Age, man hewed his messages onto rough slabs 
of rock broken from the walls of his dwelling place in the caves. Through the 
times of the nomadic forest dwellers who signaled to one another by means of 
crude marks chopped on the sides of trees and by smoke signals, down to the 
present when two important business houses, one in Londoii and the other in 
New York, can carry on a highly technical arbitrage business woth 16-second 
delivery from sender to addressee, the need for communications has been one 
of the first thoughts in the' mind of man after his primary requirements of food, 
shelter, and clothing \vere satisfied.^^ 

The course of history ^vell illustrates the importance of communica- 
tion. Many isolated cultures have existed for thousands of years with- 
out making any notable progress. Factors which promoted contacts, 
travel, and the growth of trade helped to bring about the birth of civiliza- 
tion in the ancient Near Orient. The progress of transportation to the 
point of horseback travel and the building of passable roads made the 
great Persian Empire possible. The civilization of the Greeks rested 
largely upon the seafaring life of cities like Athens and their contacts 
with most of the cultures of the Mediterranean basin. The Roman Em- 
pire rested upon the most elaborate development of communication known 
in the ancient tvorld. But Roman imperial ambitions outran the trans- 
portation and communication faciUties of that era, and tlie inadequacies 
thereof were a chief cause of the decline of the Roman Empire. 

One of the main reasons for the backw'ard character of medieval civi- 
lizations was the destruction or decline of earlier methods of communica- 
tion and the relapse into local and isolated cultures. To’wards the later 
Middle Ages, inventions such as the compass and other marine aids made 
possible the conquest of the ocean, the discovery of America, the Com- 
mercial Revolution, and the rise of modern civilization. The Commercial 
Revolution led directly to the Industrial Revolution and the rise of our 
modern methods of transportation and communication.. Modern civi- 
lization is, in large part, the product of ever improved methods of com- 
inimication and transportation* The World- wide aspect of our contem- 
porary civilization is almost wholly an outgrowth of the present-day 
agencies of transportation and communication. 

Land transportation began on primitive footpaths. It later developed 
into roads traversed on horseback and in carts and w^agons. The Persians 
were the first to develop a fair system of roads over great areas. The 
Greek roads were notoriously poor; and this accounts for the backward 
character of Greek culture in the states that did not have access to the 
sea. The Romans wmre the greatest road builders of antiquity, but foot 
and horse travel on the best of roads was not adequate to the needs and 
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perplexities of the vast Roman Empire, Medieval roads were poor 
except where they could follow along the old Roman highways. Kot 
until Telford and Macadam introduced scientific road-building at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century were adequate highways provided 
for modern life. These men made good roads possible; the invention 
of the automobile made them mandatory. In the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, railroads revolutionized land transport, and in the twen- 
tieth century the automobile carried the conquest of land transport still 
further. The airplane has revolutionized transport over both land and 
water. ' 

Water transport began with small rafts and rowboats on rivers. The 
ancient w’orld conquered the seas and modern civilization triumphed over 
the oceans. The motive power for ^vater transportation began with, the 
natural current of rivers. Then, in succession) boats were propelled by 
oars and by sails; finally by steam engines, internal combustion engines, 
and electricity. 

Communication began among primitive peoples by signaling with 
fires and smoke on hilltops. The Greeks signaled from towers on moun- 
tains, Then, messages were carried by foot messengers and runners. 
After the Kassites introduced the use of the horse about 2000 B.C., 
mounted couriers supplied the most rapid metliod of communication 
known imtil the invention of raihoads, except for the limited use of carrier 
pigeons. In the last decade of the eighteenth century, the Chappee 
brothers in France invented a method of signaling by semaphores which 
Avas utilized to some degree by Kapolepn. But the railroad provided the 
most speedy means of communication prior to the invention of various 
electrical devices after 1840, such as the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
radio. 

The steam engine and railroads made a dependable postal system 
possible. In the twentieth century came the most rapid and spectacular 
of all transportation triumphs, the airplane and air mail service. The 
invention of printing facilitated the use of all these mechanical agents of 
transportation and communication in transmitting information over wide 
areas. Especially important was the growth of the contemporary news- 
paper as a medium of information which can be shipped rapidly over 
great distances. But the newspaper depended not only upon the mechan- 
ical art of printing and the rise of the railroad to transport printed papers 
but also upon the new electrical devices ^yhich made possible the rapid 
accumulation and transmission of news. 

While newspapers date from the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
the large modern daily newspaper could not have existed before the 
American Civil War. It depends upon the linotype machine, which was 
first introduced in 1876, and the rotary printing press, which was in- 
vented a half century earlier but wms not generally introduced into news- 
paper offices until about the same time as the linotype machines. 

Aside from the telegraph and Atlantic cable, the electrical equipment 
upon which newsgathering depends likewise dates from the same period 
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or imicli later. Tlie telephone was invented in 1876; radio messages and 
pictures are a relatively recent achievement, coming since the first World 
War. : ■ ' 

The earliest successful demonstrations of the telegraph took place 
between 1837 and 1844. The first successful Atlantic cable was laid in 
1866. Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone in 1876. Marconi 
sent the first wireless message across the Athintic in 1901. Edison and 
Armat laid the basis for the moving picture in 1895, but the first real 
story movie -was not turned out until 1905. It took 10 years more to 
create large-scale movie production, wdiich was first notably successful in 
the/^Birth of a Nation,” presented in 1915. In 1927, the first crude sound 
pictures were presented. The radio slowly progressed from 1909 until 
1920, by which time its basic technical foundations, prior to frequency 
modulation, had been wmrked out. But it took nearly 10 years more to 
give us a first-class radio set. Today -we seem on the eve of the radio 
newspaper, ’which will automatically print the major news events of the 
world. Television -was steadily improved during the ’thirties and is now 
being launched for commercial distribution. It combines the radio and 
moving picture in reproducing current events. 

Outstanding Improvements in Travel and 
Transportation Facilities 

Among tlie outstanding changes in communication agencies in the 
present century has been the improvement and diversification of passenger 
transportation due to better railroad transportation, the advent of the 
automobile and motor bus, advances in the quality and mileage of good 
highways, and the rise of airplane trafSc. 

The major aspects of railroad engineering, both wutli respect to rolling 
stock and trackage, as wmll as tlie financial system associated -with the 
railroads, is a heritage from the last centuiy. In 1940, there were 
approximately 235,000 miles of railroads in the United States, with a total 
operated trackage of 408,000 miles. This marked a slight decline from 
the first World War period ; in 1916 the mileage was 254,000 and the track- 
age, 397,000. The high point wms reached in 1929, wdth a mileage of 
249,000 and a trackage of 429,000. 

The outstanding items in American railroad history in the twentieth 
century have been the improvement in train construction and service and 
competition by private automobiles, motorbuses, trucks, and airplanes. 
In 1920, the railroad passenger-miles per capita amounted to 444.6. 
There had been a definite gain since 1900, when the figure stood at 212.5. 
The extent and sharpness of automobile competition in the ’twenties are 
showm by tlie fact that, in 1930, the railroad passenger miles per capita 
had dropped to 218.3, thus almost wiping out the gains of 30 years. The 
figure continued to drop and stood at 179.2 in 1940, though this was an 
advance over the depression years. Tables I, II, and III indicate the 
recent history oj railroad mileage and railroad traffic* 
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The total mileage of railway lines in the continental United States is 
showm in the following table: 


Table I 

TOTAL RAILWAY MILEAGE 


1916 254,037 

1921 251,176 

1926 249,138 

1927 249,131 

1928 249,309 

1929 249,433 

1930 249,052 

1931 248,829 


1932 247,595 

1933 245,703 

1934 243,857 

1935 241,822 

1936 240,104 

1937 238,539 

1938 236,842 

1940 233,670 


Figures follow showing the number of revenue passengers carried by 
the Class I lines. 


Table II 

REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED 


1916 1,005,954,777 

1921 1,035,496,329 

1926 862,361,333 

1927 829,917,845 

1928 790,327,447 

1929 780,468,302 

1930 703,598,121 

1931 596,390,924 


1932 478,800,122 

1933 432,979,887 

1934 449,775,279 

1935 445,872,300 

1936 490,091,317 

1937 497,288,356 

1938 452,731,040 

1941 486,582,138 


^ Figures in Tables, I, H, and III are taken from A Yearhooh of Railroad Informa- 
HoUf Association of American Railroads, Washington, 1940, with additions for 1941. 
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The following figures show the passenger traffic of the Class I railways 
in terms of revenue passenger-miles. 


Table III 

TOTAL PASSENGER-MILES 


1916 - • • ■ 

34 , 585 , 952,026 

1932 

16 , 971 , 044,205 

1921 

37 . 312 , 585,986 

1933 

16 , 340 , 509,724 

1926 

35 , 477 , 524,681 

1934 

18 , 033 , 309,043 

1927 

33 , 649 , 706,115 

1935 

18 , 475 , , 571 ,667 

1928 

31 , 601 , 341,798 

1936 . 

22 , 421 , 009,033 

1929 

31 , 074 , 134,542 

1937 

24 , 655 , 414,121 

1930 

26 , 814 , 824,535 

1938 

21 , 628 , 718,038 

1931 

21 , 894 , 420,536 

1941 

29 , 359 , 895,428 


In the 1920^8 the American railroads began to encounter serious com- 
petition from automobiles, motorbuses, and trucks. Private automobiles 
carried naany on business and pleasure trips that had previously been 
made by railroad travel. Even transcontinental trips began to be made 
by motorbus. For shipments of perishable or relatively light commodi- 
ties, especially on trips of 500 miles or less, automotive trucking proved a 
serious competitor with the express and freight service of railroads. In 
the 1930’s air travel was added as another form of competition with rail- 
road service. 

^ After 1930 the railroads woke up and took belated steps to make train 
travel more attractive .and efficient. Some of the railroads reduced the 
abnormally high passenger rates of 1914-1930, thus offering the induce-^ 
ment of economy. The Interstate Commerce Commission compelled 
many other railroads to reduce fares and thus increase revenue from 
passenger traffic. The passenger fare was reduced throughout the coun- 
try to two cents a mile in coaches, with some of the Southern railroads 
dropping their rate as low as one cent a mile in coaches on all but the 
crack trains. Since 1939 some railroads have facilitated travel, especially 
summer travel, by making it possible to pay for long trips on the install- 
ment plan. Railroad travel increased, though nothing like the traffic 
before 1915 was ever recaptured. 

There has been a marked improvement in the speed and equipment of 
railroad trains. The conventional steam locomotives have been built to 
travel faster and to draw more coaches, and many have been streamlined. 
A number of railroad lines have been electrified, particularly on the 
Atlantic Seaboard and in the Northwest. But the most remarkable in- 
novation has been the development of Diesel-driven motor trains. One 
of the pioneers, the Zephyr of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
covered the 1,015 miles from Denver to Chicago in 785 minutes, at an 
average speed of 77.6 miles per hour, making a top speed of 112.5 miles. 
Diesel-motored streamlined trains have now been rather widely intro- 
duced, especially for traffic between Chicago and St. Louis, in the Mid- 
West, and the Pacific Coast. They represent the most direct answer of 
the railroads to both bus and airplane competition. Travel upon them 
is clean, smooth, and swift. 
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Telephones and stock tickers have been placed in trains at terminals 
Radios have been installed. The better trains frecpxently have shower 
baths, barber shops, beauty parlors, and luxurious lounging quarters^ 
Coach-equipment has also been greatly improved, particularly on the 
railroads of the Middle and Far West. One- or two-car trains, often 
drawn by gasoline engines, have been installed for branch-line service. 
The comfort of summer travel has been improved by the introduction of 
air conditioning. 

In a day in which automobile accidents are becoming ever more fre- 
quent and deadly, the greater safety of railroad transportation cannot 
be overlooked. The days of frequent and bloody accidents are past. 
Steel coaches, automatic block signal systems, and the like, have reduced 
passenger mortality. In the year 1935, not a single passenger was killed 
while eyi route on a railroad in the United States. This is especially 
impressive, when one reflects that tlie total passenger miles in this year 
were over 18 billion, and approximately 450 million passengers were 
carried. A serious railroad wneck is a rarity today and, almost without 
exception, wrecks are due to a wmshout or some other “act of God,^^ to 
sabotage or criminal acts, or to gross disobedience of orders by train 
crews. It ■would be difficult to reduce train wrecks below the current 
minimum. 

A final and more drastic method of dealing with motorbus competition 
lias been the growing trend of railroads to buy up motorbus lines. 

The railroads could stand up under the new forms of competition more 
successfully, were it not for the tremendous burden of overcapitalization 
which they have inherited from the days of high finance in railroad con- 
trol and operation back in the last century, -when railroads W'ere as much 
gambling devices as transportation systems. Railroad financing and 
business methods have greatly improved since 1900. 

Most persons, •when they think of railroads, limit their ideas to pas- 
senger service, but the freight service is even more important in the 
work of the nation. The competition of trucks after 1920 stimulated the 
railroads to improve their freight facilities. Some of the more notable 
gains in freight service have been summarized by M. J. Gormley, in an 
article on ^'Railw^ay Problems of 1941’k 

HAIL IMPHOVEMENTS SINCE WORLD ^YAH 

$9,500,000,000 spent since 1923 for improvements — divided 45 per cent for equip 
ment; 55 per cent for other facilities of all kinds. 

Result oj Expenditures 

1.146.000 cars and 

17.000 locomotives installed rew since 1923 

1.800.000 cam and 

40.000 locomotives retired. , 

17% increase in capacity of cars 

36% increase in capacity of Ir comotives 
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Efficiency in Operation 

60% increase in train speed 

100% increase in tons per train hour 

62.000 cars per week can be loaded now for each 100,000 cars owned, compared 
with a loading of 

42.000 cars per week for each 100,000 serviceable cars owned in 1918. 

8,000,000 more carloads loaded in 1929 than in 1918, with a considerable de- 
crease in the ownership of cars and locomotives. 

$30,000,000 less demurrage collected in 1939 than was collected in 1918, a decrease of 
83%, with n. decrease of only 30% in the number of loaded cars; a 
further indication of more prompt unloading by receivers.-^ 

The total number of freight cars in the United States reached their 
high in 1926, tvitli 2,348,679 ; they had dropped to 1,650,031 in 1939. This 
was offset in some degree by the greater carrying capacity of the newer 
cars, but it reflected mainly the loss of trafiSc to motor trucks. There 
were 2,764,222 of these registered in 1926, and 4,413,692 in 1939. The 
average speed of freight trains increased from 11.9 miles per hour in 
1926 to 16.7 in 1939. The efficiency of freight service per hour increased 
from an average of 9,201 tons in 1926 to 13,449 in 1939. 

The most important innovation in travel since the development of the 
railroad has been the rise of the automobile. The essential mechanical 
inventions upon whicli tlie automobile is based were made in the nine- 
teenth century, but their application to the mass production of efficient 
and attractive cars at a low price has been an achievement of tlie 
twentieth century. Automobiles were becoming common on the eve of 
the first World War, but their mass popularity really dates from the post- 
war period. The mass production of cheap cars by Henry Ford first 
became significant about 1913. But the Model T Ford was an un- 
attractive vehicle. Ford finally gave up his Model T because General 
Motors cut deeply into his market by producing a low-priced and more 
beautiful car. It was not until 1928, however, that Ford produced a 
car that was at once cheap, dependable, and attractive. Even more 
advanced was his first eight-cylinder car produced in 1932. By this 
time other motorcar companies, especially General Motors and the 
Chrysler Corporation, had fallen in line with ForcFs mass-production 
inethods and a now era of fast, beautiful, and dependable cars at a low 
price came into being. 

The peak of automobile production came in 1929, when a total of 
5,621,715 ears and trucks were turned out in the United States and Can- 
ada. There was a bad slump during the depression, but in 1936 and 1937 
there was an approximation to the 1929 high, with a figure of 5,016,437 for 
1937. Automobile registrations increased after 1929, reaching 31,468,887 
in 1940. The automobile registration in the United States alone amounted 
to over 70 per cent of the wwld’s total, which was 45,422,411 in 1940. 
Of these, 27,300,000 were passenger cars. The automobile has revolu- 


-^Loc. cii., pp. 4-5. (Pampiiiet published b 5 " the Association of American Eaib 
roads.) 
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tioiiized the travel habits of America. As jMalcohn M. AVilky and Stuart 
A. nice have observed: 

The American people have become remarkably mobile. The automobile has 
fostered a widespread travel psychology. Spontaneity and imiversality dis- 
tinguish contemporary from earlier travel. The popular expression '‘•'hop in^’ has 
more than surface meaning; it typifies a state of mind. Travel for necessity 
and travel for the sake of travel (pleasure travel) alike are involved in the 
enhanced mobility. The trip of a few hours' duration {the drive) and the longer 
idoasure trip (touring) have become accepted parts of modern life. It is die 
general extension of the touring habit that is particularh” impressive.-^ 

The extent of automobile traffic is almost incredible. AAriliey and Rice 
estimate that in 1930 some 404,000,000,000 passenger miles were traveled 
by the occupants of passenger cars alone. This extensive automobile 
travel has brought about many ne^v economic problems and social habits. 
Hotels have in many cases been thrown out of business, because people 
preferred to keep on tlie move rather than to settle down in some tradi- 
tional resort. The hotels that have survived have been compelled to 
transform their facilities to deal ■with a transient automobile clientele 
rather than with permanent seasonal guests. A large business has been 
built up in the form of tourist lodgings in private dwellings. Then there 
are many tourist camps. There is a growing tendency to license and 
inspect such roadside camps. 

A recent development has been the growth of the passenger trailer. It 
is estimated that in 1936 about 50,000 tourist-type trailers were manu- 
factured, and even this production could not keep up with, the demand. 
The trailers range in price from $200 to $4,000, the average being around 
$650. Instead of merely putting Americans on wlieels, trailers put the 
American home on wheels. Roger Babson predicted that within twenty 
years half the population of the United States would be living in trailers. 
Any such spectacular development is unlikely, but no doubt the trailer 
wall contribute markedly to the mobility of the American population, 
A most unfortunate development has been the increase of automobile 
accidents. The fatalities therefrom in the United States ran to over 
35,000 in 1940. 

The effect of the automobile upon American morals is warmly debated. 
It has served to undermine many of the old folkways and customs; it has 
somewhat lessened church-going; and it has probably led to greater laxity 
in sex habits. 

ilotorbuses are somewhat inconvenient for long trips, but their cheap- 
ness appeals to the, mass of travelers. While much more safe than a 
decade ago, they are still far behind the railroads from the standpoint of 
safety and dependability in travel. The motorbus was fairly common 
in urban transportation in large cities before the first AA^orld AA"ar, but its 
use for interurban transportation has been chiefly a post-war develop- 
ment. By 1930, motorbuses , were carrying annually 1,778,000,000 rev- 
enue passengers. By 1936, the figure had jumped to 2,869,000,000. In 

21 Recent Social Trends in the United States^ McGraw-Hill. 1933, Vol. I, p. 186. 
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1940j the number was 4,238,000,000. There is an elaborate network of 
niotorbus lines covering the entire country, many of them operating swift 
express buses in interstate traffic.-- In 1940 interiirban buses carried 
slightly over 350,000,000 revenue passengers. In the last decade, urban 
niotorbuses have all but supplanted the electric trolley lines. Motorbuses 
have made possible the centralization of schools, which in turn has pro- 
vided better plant equipment, a more adequate teaching force, and a more 
diversified curriculum. At the beginning of 1941, school buses were 
carrying approximately 4 million school children daily. The following 
graph will give a comprehensive idea of the motorbus industry and service 
at the present time: 

How the Bus Industry 
Serves America 


Provides 54,000 Buses 

A A A A A A 

Serves 4,000,000,000 Revenue Passeng^;s 

© ® @ ® @ ^ 

Operates 1,954,702,000 Revenue Bus Miles 



Covers 343,300 Miles of Highway 


I i i I I i i i 

Employs 125,000 Persons 

I'eTmI Ii^mI IfeSi 


Maintains 12,000 Garages and Shops 



Provides 10,000 Terminals and Resy Stops 


Courtesy National Association of 
iMulorbus Operators, IV asliintjton. 

The private automobile and the motorbus have brought about a real 
revolution in highway construction. Back in 1904, there were only about 
150,000 miles of surfaced roads, with only 150 miles of high-typo surface. 
By 1930, the mileage of surfaced roads had increased to approximately 
700,000, with some 125,000 miles of high-type surfaced roads. Higlnvays 
ceased to be primarily a local affair and were taken more and more under 


For a graphic account of transcontiriciilal travel by motorbus, see R. S. Tompkins, 
^'Ordeal by Bus,” in The American .hTovember, 1930. Motorbus travel 

facilities hove imoroved since 1930. 
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state control and supervision. On January 1, 1940, there were in the 
LTnited States some 540,000 miles of state highways, of which 410,000 
miles were surfaced and 1-30,000 miles were of high-type surface. Most 
of the improved highways of our day are state highways. The funds 
for their constructing are made possible by revenues derived from motor 
vehicle registration fees, gasoline taxes, bridge tolls, and fines. Federal 
aid in building highways was notably extended under the New Deal. 

The most spectacular innovation in transportation in the twentieth 
century came with the conquest of the air. The first successful flight in 
a heavier-than-air motor-driven plane was made at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, by the Wright brothers in 1903. In 1906 they made a non-stop 
flight of 40 miles. Three years later Louis Bleriot flew across the English 
Channel." The first World War brought about a number of teclinical im- 
provements in airplane manufacture. Commercial airplane travel did 
not, however, become notable in the United States until about 1926, 
Since that time there has been a remarkable expansion. During 1940 the 
major airlines of the United States carried 2,939,647 passengers, a new 
record for commercial aviation in this country. Adding to this the 
passengers carried on trips in Canada and Latin America, the grand total 
was 3,162,817. This may be compared wuth 5,782 passengers in 1926, 
and 1,020,931 in 1936? The number of passenger-miles flown were 
1,261,003,818, and some 12,282,560 pounds of express matter w\as carried. 
The pound-miles of air mail increased from 8,265,000,000 in 1936 to 
20,147,000,000 in 1940. The graphs below and on page 476 present the 
main facts about the development of airplane traffic and the progress in 
the safety of air travel since 1926. 
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The t=peed of these commercial airplanes makes air travel especially 
alluring to those who must, or believe they must, make fast time. It is 
possible to leave New York late one afternoon and have breakfast the 
next morning in Los Angeles. One can fly from Cleveland to New York, 
transact a day’s business, and be back in Cleveland that night for dinner. 

The main drawback to air transportation is the relatively precarious 
nature of air travel, which has not yet been made as safe as land trans- 
portation. Very few accidents today are due to defects in planes or to 
the incompetence of pilots. As Marquis W. Childs has pointed out: 

It is true that foiy ordinary purposes of flight under ordinary circumstances 
the modern airplane is a thoroughly reliable machine. . . . The machine itself 
can ]'>o counted upon for an almost perfect performance. The pilots are of an 
equally high order. Out of a great surplus of pilots the airlines choose by an 
almost superhuman set of requirements and rigorous examinations the best 
men.”-® 

]\fost airplane accidents happen during what is known as ^hlind fly- 
ing/’ namely, flying through fog or bad weather which makes it impossible 
to see the ground and observe the ordinary signals that can keep an 
airplane on its course. Blind flying with passengers is not permitted in 
most European countries, and this restriction accounts for the low mor- 
tality rate of European air travel, in spite of the fact that Europeans 
admit that the United States leads the world in airplane engineering and 
navigation. 

The dangerous tendency to indulge in blind flying as a general practice 
in American air travel is due in part to the unwillingness of air lines to 
admit that their mode of navigation is more at the mercy of the elements 
than railroad and bus traffic, and other competitive modes of travel. But 
more than this it is due to the mania of Americans for speed in travel and 
the saving of time for something or other. Passengers often urge air 
transport companies to make trips against the Tatters^ better judgment 
and resent those cancellations which the air companies feel are warranted 
by adverse flying conditions. 

Next to the speed mania of the passengers comes the competitive spirit 
in air travel. This induces certain air lines to undertake travel in bad 
weather and thus demonstrate superiority over their competitors. Then 
we have the competition of air lines in trying to beat their rivals to tiie 
airports, resulting in rash navigation and congestion at landing fields. 

IVe may wx!! regret any black eye given to air travel, for the latter is 
a substantial and permanent addition to human transportation. But it 
is well to know where the reforms must be achieved. The sensible thing 
is to follow the European practice in tabooing blind flying. As one 
realistic commentator has observed, ^ht is better to be ten hours late in 
New York or Los Angeles than thirty years early in Hell.” 

It is well, however, to bear in mind that air accidents are few and 
trivial compared to our banner method of killing off Americans, namely, 


October, 1936. 
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automobile travel. While following the headlines with respect to color- 
ful air accidents, we too often forget that, in 1937, nearly 800 Americam 
lost their lives in automobile accidents over the Christmas week-end 
alone. The increased safety of air travel may be seen from the fact that, 
in the eighteen months prior to August, 1940, there was not a smgie 
fatality in civilian air travel within the boundaries of the United States. 

But it was evident, from the fact that there were five bad accidents be- 
tween August, 1940, and March, 1941, that utopia had not been realized. 
Nevertheless, air travel is becoming ever safer. The striking progress in 
safety is shown by the fact that in 1936 the miles flown per fatal accident 
were 7,972,153, while in 1940 they were 36,266,812. ' 

Progress in the Means of Communication 

The Telegraph. Of all the innovations in contemporary civilization, 
probably no other group of changes has. been quite as spectacular and 
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significant as tlie development of the contemporary means of communi- 
cation. As Willey and Rice point out: 

An interconnected system of communication has come into existence whereby 
the individual is enabled at scarcely a moment’s notice to place himself in contact 
with almost any other person in the nation. Speed and distance concepts, again, 
have been totally recast. No longer do men in any part of the world live to 
themselves alone. For an increasing majority in the XJnited States and for a 
substantial fraction in the whole western world, the telephone bell is always 
potentially within ear shot, the postman and telegraph messenger are just around 
the corner and the cable and wireless bring messages which are dated the 
day after they are received.--^ 

Of the methods of communication which depend on electricity, the 
telegraph came first. It rested upon certain advances in electro-magnetic 
science in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The idea 
of sending messages by electricity was first set forth by an anonymous 
■writer in ScoWs Magazine in England in 1753. The first transmissions 
of messages were made by a German, Karl A. Steinheil, in Munich, in 
1837, and by Sir Charles Wheatstone in England in the same year. But 
‘the practical beginnings of the electric telegraph date from the message 
transmitted from Baltimore to Washingt-on by Samuel F. B. iNIorse in 
1844. After IMorse^s time, telegraph facilities on land developed speedily. 
Wires wTre strung on poles between cities, and in due time underground 
cables in conduits were provided to put the city wires under the streets. 
The transmitting capacity of a given mileage of wire w’as increased by 
mechanical devices for sending and receiving the Morse code at high 
speed. The multiplex system of transmission, invented by Edison and 
Baudot in 1874, and improved in 1915, made it possible for a single wire 
to carry eight messages simultaneously. The sheer speed of transmission 
has been increased threefold. A message can be sent from New York to 
London in 16 seconds. By 1927,“"’ there were 2,145,897 miles of single 
wire and 257,000 miles of telegraph pole lines in the United States, and 
their efficiency for the transmission of messages w^as three or four times 
as great as the same number of miles wmuld have been at the opening of 
the century. 

The most remarkable advance since the first World War has been the 
development of the automatic teletypewTitcr or printer’s telegraph. This 
has all but superseded the Morse code. The operator no longer has to, 
master the complicated Morse code; he needs only to be a competent 
touch typist. The operator whites on his teletypewriter y and all instru- 
ments connected with it can type the same message anywiiere in the 
country. This device simplifies and increases the speed of transmission 
at least twofold. In the transmission of newrs, where one operator sends 
messages to a number of receivers, it is estimated that the teletypewriter 
increases the efficiency of telegraph service by the ratio of fifteen to one. 


Recent Social Trends, McGraw-Hill, Vol, I, p. 216. 
-'"The figures are approximately the same today. 
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Prom 1930 to 1940, the Morse code operators were very generally sup- 
planted by teletypists. This even took place among railroad telegraphers. 
In 1910, some 90 per cent of the telegrams were sent by Morse code; to- 
day over 95 per cent are transmitted by the automatic telegraph type- 
writer. It has also meant a shift in the sex of operators, since most 
teletype operators are women. An automatic self-service telegraph which 
the public can operate is now in the process of perfection and will prob- 
ably soon be put into active use. It will be an advance comparable to 
the automatic switchboard and the dialing system in telephony.^ 

The increased use of the telegraph is evident by the fact that, in 1917, 
the number of messages sent was 158,176,000, whereas the number of 
messages transmitted in 1937 was 218,115,000. This greater use of the 
telegraph has been brought about in part by the encouragement of the 
social use of the telegraph for cut-rate holiday and greeting messages, and 
the like. Over twelve million are sent annually. Reduced rates are in 
operation for so-called tourist telegrams, for which ten w^ords relating to 
travel can be sent anywhere in the United States for thirty-five cents. 
There has also been a drastic cut in the rates for overnight letters. Skill- 
ful advertising, suggested by E. L. Bernays and others, has popularized 
the use of the telegraph. The great advantage of telegraph service today 
lies in its rapid transmission of long-distance messages at a rate far under 
that charged for telephone messages. 

The general expansion of the telegraph business and facilities since the 
first World War may be seen from the fact that between 1917 and 1937 
the investment in plant and equipment increased by 108 per cent; the 
number of messages sent, by 38 per cent; the number of employees, by 
13 per cent ; and the operating revenue, by 27 per cent. ' 

The telegram still remains psychologically the most important com- 
munication wdiich the average man can receive. The fact that a telegram 
comes less frequently than letters or telephone conversations accounts in 
part for its importance. As Willey and Rice put it, ^^A crisis psychology 
has been involved in its use and its receipt.” Wider use of the telegraph 
for rather trivial social messages and greetings may in time modify this 
traditional attitude. 

A generation after Morse first demonstrated the practicality of the 
telegraph, Morse and F. N. Gisborne interested Cyrus W. Field in laying 
an Atlantic cable. xMter a series of failures, success crowned their efforts 
in 1866. Field was aided by the great English physicist Lord Kelvin, 
By 1931, there were 21 cable lines connecting North America with Europe, 
The first Pacific cable wms laid in 1902. Greatly increased efficiency has 
been achieved in laying cables. Especially important is the recently 
invented device for plowing cables into the bottom of the ocean. This 
eliminates damage to cables by fishermen, which formerly involved an 
annual repair bill of around $500,000. The efficiency of cable systems 
has paralleled that of land telegraph systems. Better relaying equipment 

^®Bemays invented the slogan, ^^Don^t write, telegraph.’^ 
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has reduced the personnel required by 25 per cent. The Permalloy 
cable, introduced in 1924, increased the transmission capacity from 60 
words a minute to 500 words a minute. The competition of wireless 
telegraphy, which w^as probably the most dramatic development of the 
twentieth century, forced a considerable reduction of rates, thus in- 
creasing the use of the cable. 

The idea of a wireless telegraph was suggested by Steinheil in 1838. 
The Italian physicist Guglielmo Marconi (1874- ) who began to wmrk 
on his invention of wdreless telegraphy about 1890, made use of the dis- 
coveries of Heinrich Hertz wdth respect to the transmission of electro- 
magnetic waves through the ether. In 1899, he sent a message across the 
English Channel, and in 1901 across the Atlantic Ocean. The first com- 
mercial trans-Atlantic wdreless telegraphy service wms launched in 1908. 
Regular trans-Atlantic service began in 1910. In 1914, wdreless service 
between San Francisco and Honolulu wms established, and the next year 
betW'een Honolulu and Japan. After the first World War, the United 
States took the lead in promoting wdreless communication wdth all the 
major states of the wnrld. The number of commercial wdreless messages 
transmitted increased from 154,000 in 1907 to 3,777,000 in 1927. While 
most trans-oceanic communication is still carried on by cable, wdreless 
telegraphy is constantly gaining in importance. It made the countries 
of tiie w'orld partially independent of cables, in case the use of the latter 
should for any reason be temporarily suspended. Wireless telegraphy 
has been especially important in connection wdth the more scientific 
control and guidance of ocean navigation and, along wdth wdreless 
telephony, is even more necessary to commercial aviation. 

Probably the wdreless system wdll ultimately supplant cable telegraphy. 
But the latter represented the first important stroke in shrinking the size 
of the planet, so far as the transmission of information is concerned. 

In Europe, the telegraph lines have been usually owmed and operated 
by the governments. A similar development w’'oiild once have been easy 
in this country, for in 1845 Congress wms offered the opportunity to buy 
jMorse^s rights to the telegraph patents for $100,000. Partially as the 
result of the opposition of the Postmaster General, Congress turned dowm 
this offer, thus taking a critical step in the history of American communi- 
cations. '\Wiat is usually regarded as a natural public function w^as 
turned over to private agencies. 

A number of companies tried to make money out of the new^ telegraph 
business, but the Western Union Telegraph Company soon assumed 
leadership. It has its origins in the New York & Mississippi Valley 
Telegraph Company, organized in 1851 by Pliram Sibley, Ezra Cornell, 
and Samuel L. and Henry R. Selden of Rochester, N. Y. In 1854-1856, 
the Rochester company bought up most of the existing small lines and 
formed Western Union in April, 1856. Cornell, founder of Cornell 
University, gave the new' company its name. It built the first trans- 
continental telegraph line, wdiich was opened in 1861. In 1866, it 
^absorbed its leading competitors, the American Telegraph Company and 
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the United States Telegraph Company, and moved its lieadquarters from 
Rochester to New York City. By this time it had 2,250 offices and 75,000 
miles of wire. In 1870, it inaugurated the practice of sending money by 
telegraph. Today about 275 million dollars is transferred each year by 
telegraph. . 

In the latter part of the century the rapid growth of the daily news- 
papers, with their telegraph services, helped on the growth of the tele- 
graph. In the present century, the telegraph stock-ticker s^^stems also 
became a stimulus to telegraph activity. In 1911, Western Union entered 
extensively into the cable service and now has over 30,000 nautical miles 
of submarine cable. The new Permalloy cables can handle 2,400 letters 
per minute. In spite of the ingenuity and competition of the Postal 
Telegraph Company, WTstern Union controls today about 80 per cent 
of the telegraph business of the countr}^ The following statistical facts 
will show the extent of the activities of Western Union: 

lj876,S67 miles of wire 
211,530 miles of pole line 
30,324 nautical miles of ocean cable and 
4,070 miles of land line cable 
19,543 telegraph offices 
16,208 telegraph agency stations 

31.000 employes 

12.000 messengers 

3,400 stock quotation tickei*s 

120,000 time service units 

3,000 baseball tickers 
28,933 stockholders 

11.000 observations fo'r daily weather reports 
$99,704,000 gross operating re^venue (1940) 

$3,621,000 earned net income (1940) 

The company prints each 3 ^ear an average of one billion telegram blanks. 

An average of from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 telegrams are handled a year, and 
the company transmits as much as 275 milHon dollars in telegraphic money orders 
annually.-" 

The Postal Telegraph Company grew out of the activities of James 
Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald, and John W. Mackay. They 
formed the Commercial Cable Company in 1883 and cut cable rates to 
Europe from 40 cents to 25 cents a wmrd. Then they turned their atten- 
tion to land telegraphy and formed the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 
in 1886. The company prospered under the direction of Clarence H. 
Mackay, son of tiie founder. It transmitted about 39 million messages 
in 1940, and had a total revenue of about 22 million dollars. 

The Telephone, The telephone represents an even more popular appli- 
cation of the semdees of electricity in the field of communication than the 
telegraph. The first successful transmission of a telephonic message took 
place on March 10, 1876. It was sent by Alexander Graham Bell, wdio, 
along with his associate, Thomas A. Watson, is generally credited with 
the invention of the telephone, in June, 1875, though Elisha Gray long 

2^7 gtJitisiics furnished by the Weeterr XJnioa Company. 
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contested his claim. A large number of technical improvements followed 
BelFs original telephone, among which we may note the provision of a 
more efficient transmitter, the development of signaling devices, the con- 
struction of ever better and multiple switchboards, the increase in the 
number of wires carried on the same line, with the ultimate development 
of the underground telephone cable, the elimination of cross-talk by the 
two-line s^^stem, the phantom circuit -and the development of the carrier 
system, automatic repeaters and current amplifiers, and toll switching 
plans, which made possible the ever more efficient handling of long- 
distance calls. Perhaps the most striking innovation has been the dialing 
system and the automatic switchboard. This has reduced the number, 
of operators required to handle, calls. It is comparable to the teletype- 
writer and automatic telegraph in the telegraph field. Overseas telC' 
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phone service was instituted with Europe in 1927 and with South America 
in 1930. In 1935 the first telephone call was sent around the world. 

The mass popularity and enormous growth of telephone service arc^ 
shown by the fact that, in 1900, there were only 1,355,000 telephones in 
the country, while in 1940 the number had increased to 21,928,000, about 
half of the telephones in the world. The estimated week-day telephone 
communications grew from 7,882,000 in 1900 to 98,300,000 in 1940 — an 
estimated 30 billion for the whole year. As with the telegraph, so with 
the telephone, there has been an attempt to increase its use by special 
rates, particularly for long-distance calls. Evening and Sunday rates 
are much lower than those during business hours on week-days. The 
graphs on page 481 present the distribution of the workUs telephones and 
tlie mode of ownership. 

The ever greater accessibility of the telephone has developed what has 
been called the ^kelephone habitT and we become ever more dependent 
upon this instrument."® The telephone industry is the third largest public 
utility industry in the United States. It is exceeded only by steam and 
electric traction and by the electric, gas, power and light industries. In 
1940, approximately $5,380,000,000 was invested in plant and equipment, 
and the gross operating revenue was $1,310,000,000. Approximately 
335,000 persons are employed in the industry. The monthly payroll is 
over 60 million dollars. There are almost exactly 100 million miles of 
telephone wires in the United States and some 15 million telephone poles. 

There are several conipaiiies engaged in promoting international tele- 
phonic connections, of which the most important is the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation, in which the Mackay interests are 
dominant. In 1932 tliey operated some 803,000 telephones. 

As in the case of the telegraph, the history of the telephone industry is 
one of progressive coordination and consolidation under private control.-*’ 
The idea of government ownership w-as anathema in the laissez-faire, 
plutocratic politics of the last Cj[uarter of the nineteenth century. The 
first telephone company to be formed was the New England Telephone 
Company, set up in February, 1878, as a trusteeship of the Bell interests 
under the leadership of Gardiner G. Hubbard and Thomas Sanders. It 
was widened to a national business when the Bell Telephone Company 
was organized in July of the same year under the same interests. The 
two parent companies were merged as the National Bell Telephone Com- 
pany in 1879. During this year the Western Union Telegraph Company 
carried on a bitter fight with the Bell Company in an effort to corner 
the telephone business. The outcome was a compromise, in which all 
telephone business was assigned to the National Bell Telephone Conn 
pany and all telegraph business to the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. The Beil system has been even more successful than Western 
Union in well-nigh monopolizing the business in its line of communica^ 

-^On the socialy economic, and cultural influence of the telephone, see M. M. 
Dilts, The Telephone in a Chmgmg World. Longmans, Green, 1941. 

See Horace Coon, American Tel. and Tel., Longmims, Green, 1939, 
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tionsj though it took a number, of years 'tO' accomplish this result,; .In 
ISSOi the American Bell Telephone Company ivas created to control and 
direct the Bell Interests^ %vith Theodore N. Vail and William H. Forbes 
as the leading executive figures* In 1885, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company was formed, for the special purpose of perfecting 
long-distance service and connecting city» exchanges, Vail was named 
president, with Edward J, Hall as general manager and Angus J. Hibbard 
as general superintendent. In 1900,- the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company was changed from a subsidiary to the controlling element 
in the Bell system, which is today made up of AT*&T, and , some 24 
associated companies* At that time, the Bell Company conveyed its 
assets to the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, which is the 
coordinating and consolidating organization in the American telephone 
industry of today. The following table indicates the development of the 
Bell System since 1920: 


BELL SYSTEM STATISTICS 


Dec,SLmO 

Number of Telephones (a) 8,133,759 

Number of Central Offices 5,767 

Miles of Pole Lines 362,481 

Miles of Wire: 

In Underground Cable 14,207,000 

In Aerial Cable 6,945,000 

Open Wire 3,711,000 

Total 24,863,000 

Average Daily Telephone Conversations: (b) 33,125,000 

Total Plant $1,373,802,000 

Number of Employees (c) 228,943 

Number of A.T.&T. Co. Stockholders 139,448 


Dec. 311989 
16,535,804 
7,001 
397,202 

52.041.000 

28.910.000 
4,586,000 

85.537.000 

73.802.000 
$4,590,510,000 

259,930 

636,771 


(a) Excludes private lipe telephones numbering? 7T,495 on December 31, 1930. Includ- 
ing telephones of about 6,^500 connecting companies and more than 40,000 directly and 
indirectly connecting rural lines, the total number of telephones in the United States 
which can be interconnected is approximately 20,750,000. 

(h) For the year 1039 there were approximately 71,200,000 ayc'rage daily local con- 
versation^ and 2‘, 602, 000 toll and long distance conversations, an increase of 5.6% and 
5.5% » respectively, over* the year 1038. 

(c) In addition, the Western -Electric Comxmny, Inc,, and tlie Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, Inc., had 37,197 employees on December 31, 1930. 


The following table presents a general picture of the whole telephone 
industry of the United States, at the end of the year 1941: 

STATISTICS OF TELEPHONE INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 

DECEMBER ai, 194i 

Bell System All Other ^ Total 
Companies Companies^ United States 

Number of Companies 25 6,436 6,461 

Number of Central Offices ............ 7,128 11,621 18,749 

Number of Telephones 18,841,000 4,680,000 23,521,000 

Miles of Wire '. 95,127,000 10,423,000 105,550,000 

investment in Plant and Equipment . , $5,048,000,000 $652,000,000 $5,700,000,000 
Total Operating Revenues — ^Year 1941 .. $1,299,000,000 $146,000,000 $1,445,000,000 
Average Daily Telephone Conversations 

during 1941 84,690,000 19,510,000 104,200,000 

Number of Employees ; . 313,600 63,400 377,000 

^ Partly estimated. 
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Tlie telephone has extended the range of human conversational powers 
to an incredible degree. It is now possible to speak by word of mouth 
to any part of the civilized world with relative expeclition. The tele- 
phone is also invaluable and indispensable in the transaction of modern 
business activities. It is no longer necessary to have a plant located 
close to the executive offices. This will permit the break-up of our great 
urban communities j if and when this is found desirable for various social 
and cultural reasons. The telephone has conquered distance and busi- 
nessmen no longer need to be close together to carry on speedy and pei'- 
sonal conversations or conferences. 
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the practice in wartime, and partial success in so doing was acconiplished 
by a Su})reme Court decision in April, 1942. 

Railroads, vessels at sea, airplanes, and the like, arc, in differing de- 
grven, dependent upon telephonic and telegraphic communication. Our 
railroad system would be paralyzed were it not for the electrical trans- 
inission now used for block-signaling devices and the sending of messages 
relating to traffic control. The airplane is particularly dependent upon 
radio connections. It is obvious that the gathering and transmitting of 
news, which has made possible the modern daily paper, is absolutely 
dependent upon electrical communication. 

Even a brief survey of American communication agencies would be 
incomplete ^vithout at least a reference to the work of Theodore Newton 
^hul (1845-1920). tie was the outstanding figure in the development 
of American communications. Starting out as a telegraph operator, he 
became a mail clerk and, in time, was made General Superintendent of 
Railway Mails in 1876. While in the mail service lie revolutionized the 
ra])id delivery of mail over wide areas. He promoted civil service in 
the raihvay mail department and created the first fast mail deliveries 
in the country. In 1878, he became General Manager of the Bell Tele- 
phone Compan3^ It was he who organized the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which secured control of the Bell System. In 
1887 he retired from the telephone business and devoted himself to the 
electrification of South American railroads. In 1907, he returned as 
President of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, reorgan- 
ized the system, and created its contemporary efficiency. He attempted 
to absorb the Western Union Telegraph Company, but, as v’e have seen, 
was prevented by the government from carrying out this program in open 
fashion. But for a time, Western Union was dominated by the A.T.&T., 
and it was during this period that Vail introduced such notable innova- 
tions as night and day letters, cable letters, and week-end cables. In the 
last years of his life Vail was primarily interested in wureless telephony, 
and the development of the radio owed much to the active support which 
he gave to the experimentation. Communication requires consolidation 
for the most efficient service. Consolidation and efficiency were the main 
ideals of Vail’s career. 

Improved Postal Service, While the telephone and telegraph are fre- 
quently thought of as the more spectacular triumphs in the field of com- 
mimieation, the role of the post office should not be overlooked. Postal 
service began in the courier service initiated by King Cyrus in ancient 
Persia and by Julius Caesar in the Roman Empire. About 300 A.D., the 
Emperor Diocletian set up a limited postal system for private persons, 
probably the first of its kind in history. The Roman Catholic Church 
maintained a remarkable system of couriers in the Middle x\ges. The 
first pri\’'atc postal system w^as introduced by the Unu-ersity of Paris 
about 1300 to handle the correspondence of that great University, which 
drew students from all parts of Eiu'ope. In 1464, Louis XI established 
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a royal postal system, for. France and a century later tliis was used,. by., 
.private persons. The first postal system in Germany w^as opened in the ■ 
Tyrol in the latter part of the 15th century. Early in the next century 
Charles V greatly extended the imperial postal service to keep in touch 
with aU of his far-flung realms. Private postal routes of limited length 
Were created in England under Edward III. In 1635, a postal service 
Was launched from London to Edinburgh. In 1644, a weekly postal, 
service was provided for all the main cities of the country. A postal 
Service wms created in the American colonies in 1691, wdien Andrew 
Hamilton w'as appointed postmaster-general for the colonies. It covered 
the chief settlements from Maine to Virginia. But the systematic postal 
service of the world began with Rowland Hill’s reforms in England, fol- 
lowing 1837. By this time the railroad could be exploited for more rapid 
and efficient postal service. 

Ro%vland Hill worked out a scheme for the cheapening of mail distribu- 
tion W'hicli has been widely imitated, with many variations. Hill recom- 
mended the use of postage stamps at uniform cost for letters to all parts 
of England. Since Hill’s time the standardization of the rates for the 
transmission of letters, irrespective of distance, within any national 
boundary lias become ever more prevalent. In international agreements 
such as those wiiich formerly prevailed between England and the United 
States the same postage rates w^ere applied to a letter sent from Chicago 
to London or New' Zealand as applied to a letter sent from Chicago to 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Of enormous importance in tlie improvement of the postal system in 
the United States has been the extension of rural free delivery beginning 
in 1899. This puts at the disposal of the agricultural population most 
postal advantages hitherto restricted to city populations. Here, the 
automobile has recently proved of great utility in mail delivery. 

A leading social feature of the cheapening of postal service and the 
standardization of rates wms the fact that it democratized postal service. 
Hitherto, only the wealthy had been able to dispatch letters frequently, 
and even then the service w'as none too rapid or dependable. 

The increase in the extent of the mail service in the United States can 
be seen from the followdng statistics. In 1890, about 4 billion pieces of 
mail w'Gre handled; in 1900, this had increased to over 7 billion; in 1910, 
the figure stood at nearly 15 billion; in 1930, it had gi'owm to about 28 
billion; and in 1939 some 26,445,000,000 pieces of mail w'ere handled. 
The development of rural free delivery in the present century has greatly 
increased the volume of mail sent by rural areas and received therein. 
The length of rural free delivery routes totaled about 1,500,000 miles 
in 1941. 

The speed and dependability in the handling of first-class mail have 
improved wdthin the present century and the per capita contactvS effected 
thereby are greater. Our modern business system w'ould be nearly para- 
lyzed if it were compelled to return to the system of mail distribution 
of the world as it wms in 1830, when national postal systems w’ere usually 
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unknown or privately owned, and letters had to be transmitted by coach 
or courier, traveling slowly and on no regular schedule. 

There has been a great technical improvement in the methods of trans- 
porting mail, particularly through closer cooperation with the railroad 
service. The mail service has improved with every advance in the tech- 
nical efficiency of the railroad. Various devices have contributed to the 
more rapid handling of first-class mail, such as pre-sorting of mail in 
railway mail cars, the use of motor vehicles in gathering and delivering 
mail, postal tubes, and mechanical canceling devices. The public in- 
sistence upon speed in communication is exemplified by the fact that 
special delivery mail has increased twentyfold since 1900. But the most 
remarkable contribution of the century to the hastening of first-class 
mail service has been the institution of air-mail transportation. At only 
double the cost of ordinaiy first-class postage, letters may be sent by air 
across the continent in a few hours. We have already noted the enor- 
mous increase in the volume of air mail. 

The Daily Newspaper as a Medium of 
Communication 

The daily newspaper is one of our more important media for the com- 
munication of information to tens of millions of readers. It gathers up 
news from all over tlie world and makes it speedily available to the read- 
ing pul^lic. It also presents the opinions of special writers on various 
topics of the day. Some provision is made even for person-to-person 
communication through the correspondence columns winch most daily 
papers maintain. Through various forms of organization, making use 
of the instruments of communication which we have described above, the 
newspaper does for the nation or region what the hangers-on in the 
country grocery store and the gossips in the rural town used to do for 
the rural neighborhood a centuiy or so ago. It gathers and prints the 
news and gossip of the world in formal and systematic fashion, wdiereas 
these earlier disseminators of news and gossip informally picked up 
mainly local materials and transmitted them by word of mouth. 

Newspapers were essentially a gift of the printing press. They began 
to appear a ccntiiiw or so after the invention of printing in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. We find references to newspapers in the Nether- 
lands at ttie close of the sixteenth century. In the first quarter of the 
seventeenth the Gazette of Antwerp wms being illustrated with wood- 
cuts. A century later, Daniel Defoe’s classic, Robinson Crusoe, was run 
in a serial fashion in a London newspaper. The first newspaper in 
America was established in the English colonies at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The first important free press battle in the colonies was 
the famous Zenger case, fought out in New York City in 1734. Zenger 
was prosecuted for alleged libel of the government, but the jury freed 
him on the ground that his charges were true. After the Revolutionary 
War, papers became more numerous. The development of political par- 
ties and factions helped to increase the prevalence and popularity of the 
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newspaper. The contemporary newspaper has reached its liigliest (level- 
ment in the United States, though England follows closely. On the Euro-^ 
pean continent there is nothing approaching the American newspaper for 
size or variety of content, though some Continental journals, such as the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, hetoTQ the rise of Fascism and Nazism, ranked ahead 
of most American and English papers for intelligent editorial interpreta- 
tion of current events and world trends. 

Nothing in American life lias more closely followed the trends in cul- 
ture and economic development than the newspaper.^^' At first, the 
American newspapers were slight personal organs, usually founded to 
adAnince some individual or partisan project or to vent personal spite. 
They rarely appeared at uniform intervals. The “editoriaP’ attitude 
dominated entirely and there w^as little news printed. 

In the second third of the nineteenth century, newspapers improved in 
quality* size, and influence, though the editorial interest and function still 
prevailed over the news element. News was published, but it was far 
more scanty than today, and the publisher all too often even ^hditorial- 
izech^ the news so as to make it seem to vindicate editorial opinion. The 
papers were read chiefly by partisans to enjo^^ the editorial judgment and 
flavor of the paper. Both editors and. readers wove usually bitterly par- 
tisan, Among the more representative papers of this era were the New 
York Tribune, edited by liorace Greeley; the Chicago Tribune, edited 
by Joseph Medill; the New York Times, edited by Flenry Raymond; the 
New York Evening Post, edited by William Cullen Bryant; the New 
York &un, edited by Charles A. Dana; the Springfield Republican, edited 
by Samuel Bowles; and the Albany Evening Journal, edited bv Thurlow 
Weed. 

The improvements in the mechanics of printing, the provision of inter- 
national newsgathering agencies, the expansion of American industry 
and business, the concentration of large populations in our cities, and the 
like, encouraged the rise and triumph of the commercial ncwspa})er, in 
the period between 1870 and the first World War. A very important 
aspect of this change in journalism lay in the fact that the former zeal 
to express strong editorial judgments wms slowly but surely subordinated 
to the publisher’s aspiration to make a personal fortune out of his news- 
paper or newspapers. The papers, for the first time, became neu'spapcvii, 
properly so called. Nevertheless, even the news interest was mainly 
important as the means of enriching newspaper publisliers. Yllliam 
Alien White succinctly put the essence of this phase of the I'evolution in 
' journalism when he observed that, in the process of this transition, 
journalism ceased to be a ppfession and became an investment. 

The formula for a successful new^spaper w^as slowdy but precisely 
worked out. Readers and mass circulation are to be attained through 


For a liistoiy of American journalism, see F. L. Mott, American Journalwn, 
Macmillan, 1941; and for contemporary. American journalism, see A. M. Lee, T/<e 
Daily Newspaper in A^neiica, Macmillan, 1937 ; and M. M. Willey and R. D. Casey 
'Eds.), 'The Press in the Contemporar>^ Scene, ' The Annals, 1942. 
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publishing attractive and often sensational news. Many interested read- 
ers insure wide circulation for the paper, and a newspaper with an exten- 
sive circulation presents a favorable medium for commercial advertising. 
It is primarily from advertising that newspapers make their profits. 
Even a vast circulation does not pay expenses through subscriptions and 
newsstand sates. Wide circulation creates a profit only indirectly 
through the resulting gains from extensive and w’-ell-paid advertising. 

The new’-spaper thus became an agency for selling lively new^s to attract 
a multitude of readers, before whom advertising could be placed, with 
direct profits for the newspapers and indirect profits for the advertisers. 

The major figures in this revolutionary transition from the editorial 
sheet to the true ne-wspaper, wdth commercial aims, w^ere James Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald, Charles A. Dana of the New York Sim, 
Joseph Pulitzer of the New York World, William Randolph Hearst of the 
New^ York American (and Journal), and E. W. Scripps of the Cleveland 
Press, Lord Northcliffe (Alfred Harmsworth) followed the procession 
with his London Daily Mail. Contrary to general impression, however, 
the most blatant attempt to gain circulation by sensational and scandalous 
new^s has not been made by an American paper, but by the London News 
of the World, owmed by Lord Riddell, who died at the close of 1934. 

The quest for circulation through mass appeal has given rise to the 
^fiabloid” new^spapers, with their small and convenient format, their 
visual appeal, and their ultra-sensational news.^^ The experiment has 
in general proved successful, and the New York Daily News has the larg- 
est circulation of any newspaper in the world. The tabloid need not 
necessarily be sensational. The first tabloid, E. W. Scripps’ Chicago 
Day-Book, wms highly serious, severely editorial, and carried no adver- 
tising. One of the most dignified and reliable of modern ne^vspapers, 
the Washington Daily News—o, Scripps-How^ard paper — is published in 
tabloid format. The Neiu York Post, the oldest and long the most dis- 
tinguished of Ncw^ York dailies, tmmed tabloid in the spring of 1942. 
An interesting addition to tabloid journalism has been the New York 
ne’wspaper, PM, launched in 1940, Its policy called for the printing of 
ne\vs interpretations rather than news accounts, and for operating with- 
out advertising, wfith the view of keeping editors free from business 
pressure in their selection and interpretation of new^s.®^^ 

One of the most important recent developments in new^spapers is the 
growdh of newspaper chains. These have come about as a result of per- 
sonal ambition, the desire for centralized control, and the economies of 
management, talent, and administration. The chains represent the prin- 
ciple of business consolidation applied to the commercial newspaper. 

By 1930, about one sixth of the morning and evening newspapers were 
organized in chains, which controlled about one third of the total daily 


See Emile Gauvreau, My Last Million Peaders, Dutton, 1941.^ 
siapor an interesting and authoritative description of the histoiy and policies 
of PMf see the articles on Ralph IngersoJl by Wolcott Gibbs in The New Yorker, 
May 2, 9, 1942. 
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newspaper circulation and about one half of the Sunday circulation. 
The most important chains were those of Hearst and Scripps-Howard. 
Since 1930, there has been some decline in the number of chains and the 
papers controlled by them. This has been especially true of the Hearst 
group. The Scripps-How^ard chain, established by E. W. Scripps for the 
championship of labor and the underdog, long retained a liberal and in- 
dependent outlook. In the last few years, however, it has turned to 
“Red-baiting’’ and a generally critical attitude towards organized labor, 
a change attributed by some to the rise of the Newspaper Guild.®- 

The number of daily papers reached its peak in 1917, wutli some 2,514 
dailies. Consolidations, mergers, and discontinuations brought the num- 
ber down to 1,877 in 1940. Weekly newspapers, mainly country publica- 
tions, fell off from 15,681 in 1900 to 12,636 in 1931, the decline being 
generally attributed to the fact that rural free delivery brought the city 
daily to the farmer’s door and that the local dailies in the near-by cities 
published personal news and gossip concerning the rural areas in which 
their papers might circulate. Evening newspapers have become more 
popular than morning papers, probably due to the greater amount of 
leisure time for reading in the evening. In 1940, there were 380 morning 
papers and 1,497 evening papers, wdth 524 Sunday papers. The morning 
circulation was 16,114,018, the evening circulation 24,895,240, and the 
Sunday circulation 32,245,444, this last a gain of nearly 6 million over 
1930. The second World War stimulated reader interest, and in 1941 
newspaper circulation reached an all-time high, wuth a total of 41,131,611 
new’'spapers sold. 

The fact that advertising is the chief source of newspaper income can 
be seen from the fact that the revenue therefrom amounted to w’'ell over 
800 million dollars in 1929, while only 325 million "was derived from news- 
paper sales. The depression and the increased appropriations for radio 
advertising cut down the newspaper advertising revenue to a little less 
than 525 million dollars in 1935. The second World War is likely to have 
a disastrous effect on the economics of new’-spapers. Pi'iorities and other 
sales restrictions are bringing a marked reduction in advertising, while 
excitement over the war is producing greater circulation. Without added 
advertising revenue, ho-wever, increased circulation is a financial liability 
to newspapers. Probably most war-mongering new^spapers did not fore- 
see this situation, since the period of the first World War was one of 
marked newspaper prosperity. Then, however, there w^as far less re- 
striction of the advertising and sale of consumers’ goods. 

In former days most newspapers w^ere definitely partisan, but in the 


32 On the downfall of Scripps-Howard liberalism and related topics, see the articles 
on Roy W, Howard by A. J. Liebling, in The New Yorker, August 2, 9, 16 and 23, 
1941. The author eiTS, however, in attributing chief responsibility to Mr, Howard. 
It lies, rather, with W. W. Hawkins, chairman of the board of directors, G. B. Parker, 
editor-in-chief, and John H, Sorrells,, executive editor. Of course, in a negative way, 
the responsibility is Mr. Howard's, for he has always had the power to assert himself 
and overrule these men. 
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twentieth century there has been a growth of political independence. In 
1930j 505 papers listed themselves as Republican, 434 as Democratic, and 
792 as independent in politics. But the overwhelming majority are 
economically partisan, namely, conservative. The number of genuinely 
liberal papers in the country has declined alarmingly since 1933. 

The development of the daily newspaper of today has been made pos- 
sible by a number of important technological advances, such as better 
facilities for rapid printing, and the utilization of electrical communica- 
tion for the gathering and transmission of news. 

The mechanical processes for the printing of the first newspapers in 
the seventeenth century were crude. Pages were printed by pressing 
a flat frame of type on the sheet of paper, and all type had to be set by 
hand. The first important improvement was the cylindrical press, wdiich 
was adapted from a device used for printing calicoes. It was successfully 
used in the office of the London Times in 1812, and in America by the 
Philadelphia Ledger in 1846, The cylindrical press was not generally 
introduced in pressrooms, however, until about 1880. It w^as a great 
improvement over the old frame press with respect to both speed and 
efficiency. 

Since 1880, the evolution of printing presses has been a remarkable 
demonstration of modern mechanical ingenuity. One of the latest print- 
ing presses can print, fold, cut, and count no less than 1,000 thirty -two- 
page newspapers per minute. The use of these improved printing presses 
would not be possible, were it not for an equally remarkable development 
of typesetting machinery already described above. With the new lino- 
type machinery, typesetters can keep pace with the speed of the printing 
press. The combination of the telegraph, the telephone, radio, the rotary 
press, and the linotype machine enables us to read the news about events 
in a remote area that may have taken place only an hour or so before 
the newspaper is on the street. 

A remarkable new invention, the ^^teletypesetting” machine, has been 
worked out in recent years. A master copy is cut in a perforated tape. 
When this copy is corrected and put in ,a properly equipped teletype- 
setting machine, it can be set simultaneously and automatically by elec- 
trical control on scores or hundreds of other typesetting machines many 
miles apart, if necessary, -with no human aid and without the slightest 
possibility of a typographical error. This invention seems bound to 
revolutionize mechanical production in certain newspaper plants, espe- 
cially those under chain management. 

One of the major phases of mass appeal in modern newspaper publica- 
tion is the appeal of pictures. The tabloid specializes in these, but even 
the most dignified newspapers make wide use of pictures, particularly 
those portraying various crises, such as floods, earthquakes, and battles. 
Betw^een 1924 and 1933 a series of electrical inventions brought about 
the telephoto device, which sends satisfactory pictures instantaneously 
through wire transmission. Beginning about 1935, the American news- 
papers began to install telephoto equipment, and pictures from all over 
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the work! were sent over the wire as rapidly and almost as satisfactorily 
as news dispatches. ^ . 

Without a cheap and serviceable paper on which to print material, all 
the other marvelous accessories of newspaper production would be essen- 
tially worthless. Rag paper could not be provided in sufficient quantity 
or with sufficient economy. Wood pulp has supplied the only material 
capable of making practicable newsprint (paper) at a sufficiently low cost. 
The manufacture of wmod-pulp paper, based on Rene Reamur’s studies of 
nest-building by wasps, began about the time of the Civil War. Paper 
production had increased in volume in this country from 127,000 tons 
in 1867 to 11,000,000 tons by 1929. The total world production in 1929 
was 23,400,000 tons. The world production of newsprint (paper for 
newspapers) in 1929 was 7,319,000 tons, about one third of the total pulp 
paper production. The amount of forest reserves needed to furnish 
wood pulp for newsprint is incredible to those untamiliar with the facts. 
It requires about 300 acres of forest to furnish enough pulp to get the 
paper to print one Sunday issue of The New York Times. Owing to the 
short life of wood-pulp paper, some newspapers publish a special edition 
on rag paper for preservation in libraries. 

The development of modern printing machinery wmuld have been of 
little value without the corresponding development of elaborate organ- 
izations for gathering news. If every newspaper were compelled to sup- 
port its own correspondents in all parts of the world and to maintain its 
own telegraphic and cable connections, only a few great newspapers could 
meet the expense. But through the extensive machinery' of newsgather- 
ing agencies such as the Associated Press, the more significant or sensa- 
tional information from all parts of the world is put at the disposal of 
newspapers for a relatively small expenditure. These agencies are elabo- 
rate organizations of correspondents gathering news, and of cables, tele- 
graphic communications, and radio stations essential to the rapid trans- 
mission of the information thus gathered. While, from the standpoint of 
technical efficiency, the newsgathering agencies have achieved remarkable 
progress, the adequacy and accuracy of their service have been criticized. 
The type of news that will be gathered inevitably depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the economic, social, and intellectual attitudes of the subscribing 
newspapers or their advertisers. Only “acceptable^^ news wdll be gathered 
and transmitted. , Then the already selected news gathered by corre- 
spondents tends to be further sorted out by editors for its mass appeal 
and emotional content, not for its educational value. In short, the news- 
gathering agencies naturally gather, and the editors print, the news that 
will “take’^ or sell. The newspapers using the service often distort the 
facts by still further editing and rewriting the information secured. In 
this way, much really significant news is lost to the public and much that 
is actually printed is highly unreliable. 

The extensive suppression and deliberate distortion of foreign news, 
according to social bias, by even the best newspapers, was wnll brought 
out by Walter Lippmann and Charles Merz in their study of the news on 
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Soviet Russia; printed over a considerable period of time in The New York 
Times, Their findings, printed in their book Liberty and the Nevjsh^ 
had a notable effect on the Times, leading, among other things, to the 
appointment of Walter Duranty, probably the most objective foreign cor- 
respondent of our era^ as Ti?aes correspondent in Riissia;'^'^ The exposure 
also exerted a salutary influence on many other American papers. 

Especially in war time is news distorted and suppressed. We usually 
find that the zeal, indeed, necessity, to get news in the exciting days of war 
time leads to the demand that correspondents invent news if they cannot 
get it. In such cases they usually invent news which they think will be 
favorably received at home. An outstanding example of such creative 
imagination, even by high-grade correspondents, vrere the sensational 
stories on the war in Norway in the spring of 1940, especially the widely 
read tale that Norway fell primarily because of elaboi'ate Fifth Column 
activities by Germany in Norway prior to the war. Any such interpre- 
tation was later repudiated, even by intensely anti-Nazi but honest Nor- 
wegian refugees.^^ Aliich of the news on the Russo-Finnish War was 
sheer invention, because the correspondents were denied access to the 
front. In spite of these defects, however, it is certain that we have 
profited through securing more rapidly gathered and unprecedentedly 
varied information from all over the face of the earth. 

The oldest of the American agencies is the Associated Press, founded 
in 1-848 and reorganized in 1900 under the leadership of Melville Stone. 
It is a cooperative newsgathering agency, the annual costs of around 
10 million dollars being distributed among the member papers, roughly 
according to the importance of the territory and the size of the paper. 
It is not a profit-making institution and its services are available only to 
its members, namely, those who hold an Associated Press franchise. It 
had about 1400 members in 1940. The Associated Press maintains an 
elaborate corps of foreign correspondents and reporters, but most Ameri- 
can news is gathered by the staff of member papers in each locality. 
They put on the A.P. wires all local news which they consider significant. 
Papers which have an Associated Press franchise cannot furnish news to 
any other newsgathering agenc}^ The fact that most of the American 
papers in the A.P. group are relatively conservative means that the 
majority of the news gathered by A.P. papers and transmitted over the 
A.P. wires has a conservative flavor. Special representatives of the Asso- 
ciated Press are provided to covers news in the more important centers, 
such as Washington and state capitals, and a flock of them are immedi- 
ately dispatched to any locality visited by disaster or any other event 
requiring special news coverage. 

The United Press agency was founded by E. W. Scripps in 1907, because 
he feared the results of a newsgathering monopoly, particularly under 


33 New Eepiiblic Press, 1920. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Merz h now editor of the Times, 
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conservative auspices. It was really put on the newspaper map by Roy 
W. Hovrard between 1912 and 1920. Howard made the best possible use 
of the special advantages created by the first World War period. For 
example, it was Howard who got the famous “knock-out victory’^ inteiv 
view with Lloyd George on September 29, 1916, but his alertness and 
energ}^ got a little out of hand when he sent the false Armistice cable on 
November 7, 1918. The United Press is a strictly commercial news- 
gathering organization. Through its paid staff it gathers new^s from 
all parts of the world and sells its services to such papers as desire to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. It works on a profit basis. Down 
to 1919 it served mainly the evening papers, but since that time it has 
adapted its service to both morning and evening papers. It has over 
1200 clients among the American newspapers. IMost of the better papers 
avail themselves of both the A.P. and U.P. services. Due to its origin 
under E. W. Scripps’ auspices, the (J.P. %vas for some years more aggres- 
sive and liberal than the A.P. and more interested in gathering and trans- 
mitting new^s relative to the doings of labor. This difference hardly exists 
today. 

It was natural that Air. Hearst should form his own newsgatliering serv- 
ice. He ■was often denied direct access to A.P. facilities and he clid not 
care to increase the revenues of the United Press, which was owned by 
the Scripps-Howard organization, his chief journalistic rival in the chain 
realm. So he developed the Hearst International Neivs Service, which 
serves around 700 papers at the present time, including the Hearst chain. 
Following the well-known Hearst formula, the International News Serv- 
ice has provided more sensational material than either the A.P. or the U.P. 

As newspapers have become more extensive and diversified, it has 
proved profitable to develop organizations which furnish newspapers witli 
special features, such as columns by distinguished or popular writers 
and cartoon and picture service. The most extensive and profitable of 
these services is King Features, owned and operated by the Hearst inter- 
ests, but utilized by many other papers. Next to this comes the News- 
paper Enterprise Association, which is owned by the Scripps-Howard 
organization. The latter organization, incidentally, had the ingenuity 
to “'gobble” Avliat wms for some years the most important feature property 
in the history of American journalism, the exclusive rights to news about 
the Dionne quintuplets. For a number of years tliey attracted more 
readers than an international crisis or the most shocking murder. The 
Scripps-Howard concern has another feature service, kncwvn as United 
Features, a subsidiary of the United Press. This service created a great 
flurry a few years ago by obtaining the rights to Dickens'’ unpublished 
Life oj Christ for Children^ which proved one of the most profitable tem- 
porary feature items in American journalistic history. The Associated 
Press also has attempted several ventures in the feature field, but 
accomplishments here have been far less impressive than those of the 
Hearst and Scripps-Howard organizations. 

It might be ^vorth wLile to^say a little more at this point about the 
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nature and operation of newspaper chains. There are a number of 
advantages in chain newspaper operation. It can provide far greater 
talent in every phase of newspaper work than the individual paper. The 
Scripps-Howard organization could, for example, hire the highest-priced 
editorial writer in the United States, at a cost per paper little greater 
than the amount paid to a cub reporter in any locality. And this one 
editorial writer could provide national and international editorials suffi- 
cient for the needs of all the papers in the chain. The same considera- 
tions apply to all phases of newspaper material suitable to be printed 
throughout the country. Moreover, a chain can present a united front, 
thus giving it great power in various political crusades. If a chain stands 
behind a particular member paper which is being fought by advertisers, 
the paper cannot be ruined through the temporary withdrawal of local 
advertising support. Chain organization thus makes newspapers a 
greater force for good, if they see fit to make use of their power in this 
manner. It is obvious that chain newspapers can provide far higher 
talent in every phase of newspaper wnrk than the individual paper if they 
wish to do so. But this advantage has been offset to some degree by the 
fact that individual papers can also often buy the same type of material 
from the feature services at a low cost. 

Unfortunately the chain newspapers can also be a powerful force for 
evil* Since there is centralized control, a wrong-headed editorial policy 
can be spread all over the country. By and large, however, the manage- 
ment of a powerful chain is likely to represent newspaper talent superior 
to the staff of a local journal. Therefore, the errors and biases of a 
chain management are not likely to be any worse than the errors and 
biases of local publishers and editors. The ukases of Mr. Hearst are 
rarely worse than the stupidities of local publishers and editors. It has 
been shown that big business in the United States is more open-minded 
and far-sighted than little business. This situation also applies to the 
managers of newspaper chains, as over against the majority of local 
publishers and editors. 

The degree to wdiich local editors are given freedom and initiative in 
chains, depends both upon the chain involved and the circumstances at 
any given time. Hearst editors have had very little personal leeway. 
Scripps-Howard editors have been given a. greater degree of freedom, 
particularly in dealing wdth local matters. But chain management means 
essentially newspaper despotism. When it is a benevolent despotism it 
pr()duccs the best in American journalism, but when it is a benighted 
and absolute despotism, it can create the worst features of contemporary 
newspaperdom. 

Since our contemporary newspapers rely upon news and features to gain 
the circulation necessary to obtain advertising revenue, w^e should look 
briefly into what newspapers conssider the most suitable material for 
mass appeal. Karl W. Bickel, long president of the United Press, said 
that newspapers want material in both news and features which will pro- 
voke strong human emotions. Another able journalist stated that the 
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best newspaper material will provoke in the reader what he described as 
the ^^Gee Whiz’^ sentiment. This will serve to explain the imparalleled 
popularity of the Dionne quintuplets. 

Boiled down to its essence, the neW'Spapers want hot news. And this 
^diotness’’ is of a twofold character. News should be “hot’’ from the 
standpoint of its emotion-provoking content, and it should be ‘diot” in the 
sense of being up-to-the-minute. It should be as personal as possible 
and concentrated on emotional situations such as love, romance, sin, 
murder, death, and w^ar. 

Upon no matter do newspapers concentrate their energy more com- 
pletely than upon the effort to have news as up-to-the-minute as possible, 
one of the great feats of newspaperdom being to “scoop” a rival. The 
haste of newspapers often approaches the ludicrous. There is a frantic 
effort to get into headlines material which the wmrld would be just as well 
off for knowing a w^eek later, and in too many cases would be better off 
for not knowing at all This fantastic straining for “spot news” has be- 
come a fundamental journalistic habit and one -which is not likely to be 
uprooted. However, since the radio has ousted the newspaper from 
supremacy in fii’st divulging news material, newspapers may emphasize 
interpi'etative news to a greater extent in the future. 

The fact that news is here today and gone tomorrow — or sometimes 
gone in the next edition on tiie same day — greatly lessens the value of the 
new^spaper as an agency for information and education. The trivial 
character of too much of the news, together -with the highly transient 
character of the majority of the news, makes it impossible for the average 
reader to understand the nature and import of what he reads in the news- 
papers. The latter provide constant distraction instead of encouraging 
concentrated interest and intelligent interpretation. 

The technique and ethics of the gathering and printing of news today 
have, however, produced one notable advantage. Except in war time, 
such news as is printed is usually set forth without editorial distortion. 
True, editors usually select from the vast mass of material the new^s winch 
must appeals to their biases and prejudices. But they do not normally 
maltreat wiiat they do put in print. The character of modern news- 
gathering has been mainly responsible for this. Since all newspapers 
get essentially the same neW'S through the A.P,, the U.P., and other agen- 
cies, each editor know^s wiiat other papers receive in the wmy of newxs 
dispatches. Hence it is easy to detect a' competing editor’s distortions, 
or, as it is usually described, the “editing” of his new^s columns. Readers 
can also detect editorial distortion of the news's through the fact that they 
have accessible several iKwvspapers wiiich present new^s accounts of the 
same daily events. In this wmy, an unprecedented degree of accuracy has 
been produced in the publication of conventional neW'S. The editorially 
far more aggressive new^spapers of the days of Horace Greeley never even 
approximated sucli a straightforward presentation. Of course, by his 
personal selection of the news to be printed from tlie vast amount of copy 
supplied, an editor can present to the readers of his paper a highly dis- 
torted view^ of wdiat is going on. There is, moreover, a wide leeway for 
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distortion of the news on the part of special correspondents. Not in- 
frequently the same paper publishes on the same day two versions of 
the same events which differ diametrically upon many important aspects 
of the events recounted. 

Despite the triviality of too much of our news, which is little more than 
glorified gossip, there is no denying the fact that far more high-grade 
material is carried today than ever before in American newspapers. 
More and more attention is paid to cultural, scientific, and religious ma- 
terial. More space is devoted to such items in one of our better news- 
papers in a week than was given over in three months a generation back. 
Especially marked has been the improvement in the treatment of inter- 
national news and the space alloted to it. Certain areas have been 
almost literally rescued from oblivion. More news on South America, 
for example, is now carried in one day than w-as carried in a month two 
decades back. 

The desire to attract wide interest on the part of a reading public that 
is often neither too w^ell educated nor too intelligent has given rise to a 
characteristic newspaper style — ^rac^q pungent, staccato, and often not 
too solicitious of tlie facts. But certain great newspaper stylists have 
been produced, of whom the best-known contemporary examples have 
been He^wmod Broun, regarded by many as the outstanding journalistic 
writer in the history of American newspapers, and Walter Lippmann, 
once a valiant liberal, but now the chief ornament of the reactionary 
press. Other columnists have introduced even more original styles. 
Westbrook Pegler has enlivened journalism by carrying over the manner 
of the prizefight reporter and bar-room controversialist into comment on 
public affairs and world politics. Walter Winchell has captivated thou- 
sands of readers by his racy banter and his projection of ^^gent’s room” 
witticisms into a highly popular daily column. Dorothy Thompson, in 
her earnest and assured appraisal of current events, has provided us with 
a rich and warm emotionalism, hitherto known only in “personal advice” 
columns conducted by Beatrice Fairfax and Dorothy Dix. 

One of the penalties paid for mass circulation and the distraction of 
readers by trivial news of high emotional content has been the marked 
decline of the influence and prestige of the editorial page. Despite the 
great technological improvements, the newspapers are declining in their 
influence upon American opinion. This vras strikingly illustrated by the 
presidential cami)aign of 1936, when the editorial opinion of the country 
was lined up against Mv, Roosevelt by a ratio of far more than two to 
one. But the people read the news, listened to the campaign speeches 
over the radio, and, in spite of all editorial frenzy, put Mr. Roosevelt back 
into the White House by an unprecedented majority. The same situation 
was duplicated in 1940, when most of the newspapers heartily supported 
Wendell Willkie, but Mr. Roosevelt was reelected by a large majority. 

This mass scepticism and indifference with respect to American news- 
paper editorials is probably the most promising sign to appear in Ameri- 
can democracy in some decades. It indicates the weakening of the influ- 
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ence of one of the most vicious forms of xjropaganda, which has been the 
more dangerous because it has also been so eminently respectable. It is 
not out of reason to predict the disappearance of the editorial page from 
most of our newspapers. Indeed, it is already apparent that the editorial 
page of some of our very best newspapers is a marked liability to each 
of the newspapers in question. Despite its waning influence, the style of 
editorial writing has improved since Greeley’s day; there is more fact and 
argument and less pure ranting. 

The newspaper columnists have taken over much of the prestige for- 
merly enjoyed by the editorial in wielding reader opinion.^^ Distributed 
by powerful newspaper syndicates, the interpretations of the columnists 
on public affairs reach millions of readers. Among the more popular 
are Walter Lipprnann, Frank Kent, Raymond Clapper, Drew^ Pearson and 
Robert Allen, David Lawrence, Jay Franklin, Dorothy Thompson, Hugh 
S. Johnson,''**'^ Westbrook Pegler, Walter Wincliell, and Samuel Grafton. 
Since the columnists inject their personalities into their writings, they 
naturally attract more attention than the anonymous editorials. Fur- 
ther, their columns are usually more vividly written. 

The columnists reflect mainly Eastern Seaboard opinion, which is gen- 
erally internationalist, and conservative economic and financial opinion. 
Tiie East thus possesses a disproportionate influence in shaping national 
opinion. For example, these columnists, with exceptions, exerted power- 
ful pressure in creating war sentiment before Pearl Harbor, and took the 
lead in labor-baiting after we entered the war. 

The editorial influence of newspapers is both lessened and confused as 
a result of the fact that most papers use columnists who often present a 
point of view at direct variance with the editorial opinion of the paper 
or with each other. While it is excellent for newspaper readers to 
broaden their outlook by getting diverse points of view on public affairs, 
the editorial attitude of the paper is blurred, and the likelihood of definite 
editorial direction of reader thinking is removed. Probably the most 
effective means by which a newspaper can propagandize its views lies in 
llie selection of news and columnists, in the placing of unfavorable in- 
formation in an obscure position on an inside page or giving a prominent 
2)lace to favorable information, and in the emphasis given in the writing 
of headlines. 

It is impossible to understand the contemporary newspaper unless one 
realizes that journalism has become primarily a big business enterprise. 
Interest is centered mainly upon making money rather than upon illumi- 
nating the public, or providing intelligent guidance for public opinion. 
What was once primarily an intellectual enterprise, however biased and 
mendacious, has now become almost wholly a business venture. Honest 
news])aper publishers freely admit this in private. The formula of 


3fi On these columnists, see Margaret Mitchell, ‘‘Columnists on Parade,’’ in The 
Katdon, Feforuaiy 26~June 25, 1938; and Quincy Howe, The News and;, How to 
Understand It, Simon and Schuster, 1940. 

General Johnson died in April, 1942. 
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raodern journalism is simple and direct. “Hot” news possessing great 
mass appeal is published to secure a large circulation. A large circulation 
commands high advertising rates. And from advertising revenue, which 
reached its all time high in 1929 at over $800,000,000, the newspapers 
make most of their profits. The most successful newspaper in existence 
would lose a large sum of money each year if it had to depend on circula- 
tion revenue alone. We have already seen that, for example, in 1929, 
newspapers derived about three times as much from advertising as from 
circulation. 

This overwhelming importance of advertising has led to the argument 
that newspapers are the unwilling slaves of their advertising clientele. 
Their publishers are portrayed as men who vrould dearly like to be liberal 
and aggressive, but are afraid to incur the displeasure of the advertisers. 
However, most of them, are as liberal in their journalism as they wish to 
be. They are restrained much more by their own state of mind than by 
the intimidation of advertisers. A clothing manufacturer, for example, 
is not expected to jeopardize his business in the interest of elevating 
humanity, and there is no more reason to expect a newspaper publisher 
to do so. 

A powerful newspaper would, in most cases, be able to defy advertisers 
within the bounds of reason. It could appeal to readers and even bring 
about a boycott of stores or of the products of advertisers which could 
be proved to be opposed to the dissemination of truth. Even in smaller 
cities, newspapers are generally as indispensable to the advertisers as the 
advertisers are to the newspapers, and could exercise a great deal of free- 
dom and independence. Above all, chain newspapers can be independent 
of advertisers in any given locality. A local newspaper in a chain can 
be run at a loss, if necessary, until the advertisers break down and return 
to the use of its space. 

In short, newspaper publishers are not afraid of businessmen or in- 
timidated by them. They are businessmen themselves and naturally 
sympathize with the economic biases and social prejudices of other 
businessmen, among them those who advertise in newspapers. 

With the growing tension of the economic and social situation in the 
ever more evident crisis of capitalism, liberalism is becoming much more 
rai'e in x4merican journalism. There are very few literally liberal news- 
papers in the United States today — ^not a half-dozen leading dailies. And 
many of the pseudo-liberal papers are such only because it is expedient, 
in the light of the journalistic set-up in any given city, for them to be so. 
Owners of several newspapers not infrequently conduct a liberal paper in 
one city, where it pays them to be liberal, and maintain a conservative 
paper in another and more reactionary municipality. The few genuinely 
liberal newspapers have taken their stand because their publishers believe 
that capitalism can be most certainly and effectively perpetuated by 
bringing about necessary reforms in the capitalistic system. There is 
scarcely a newspaper in the United States, save for the Communist Daily 
Worker, which attacks the capitalistic system as a basic social institution. 
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There is not a powerful labor daily in the United States. The Daily 
JVorkGr, a Communist organ, is just as biased as the average capitalistic 
journal. Labor dailies wmuld find it difficult to secure remunerative 
advertising. They w'ould have to rely primarily upon circulation rev- 
enue, and the limited income from this source would make it impossible' 
for a labor paper to duplicate the rich and varied offerings of our conven- 
tional newspapers. ’ Moreover, it is doubtful if laborers would even sup- 
ply any mass circulation of a strictl}^ labor journal. Tlic majority of 
them would prefer to remain entertained by the traditional newspaper 
which may, in policy, be vehemently opposed to the point of vie^v and 
interests of organized labor. In spite of the contrary dogmas of Karl 
Marx, the American worker, like most other Americans, is more sus- 
ceptible to entertainment and a play upon his emotions than to an appeal 
to his economic interests. 

It would be interesting to \vatch the experiment of an intelligent and 
liberal editor wdio decided to cast conventions to the wund and run a 
truly crusading newspaper. Tliere are those who believe that such an 
experiment could be financially successful. It is held that such liberal 
papers as we have today merely go far enough with their liberalism 
to annoy conservative advertisers, but do not take a sufficiently, advanced 
stand to arouse an enthusiastic support on the part of liberals and labor- 
ites. It is believed’ that, if there is going to be any flirtation with liberal- 
ism, it is better to go the whole way. There may be logic and truth in 
this point of view, but we are not likely to find a liberal ne\vspaper pub- 
lisher or editor who possesses both the nerve and the resources to try 
such an experiment in a thorough-going fashion. The New York tabloid, 
PM, started out as a valiant left-wing liberal paper, but a financial crisis 
quickly forced it to alter its policy and to dismiss most of its liberal staff. 

In discussing the freedom of the press in our day, one must remember 
the general character of our era. It is one in which the struggle is nar- 
rowing down to a conflict between those who wish to overthrow the pres- 
ent economic system and those who wish to preserve it. The majority of 
the ne^vspapers in the United States are lined up with the latter policy. 
As the capitalistic system weakens, and comes into greater jeopard37-j the 
newspapers are likely to defend it more resolutely and to be less con- 
genial to any expression of radical criticism. 

Ylien we talk about the freedom of the press in this country w’-e mean 
the freedom of the capitalistic press. Papers which openly advocate 
revolution, in the spirit of the Declaration of Independence, have been 
banned from tlie mails and the federal courts have upheld their suppres- 
sion. 

Americans make too much of our freedom of the press, as compared 
with government censorship abroad. While it is true, as Secretary Ickes 
has said, that the servitude of the American press is ^S’^oluntary servi- 
tude,'^ yet there is an enormous amount of this voluntary suppression of 
news. It is probable that as great , a proportion of the total ne^vs is ex- 
cluded in the United. States by voluntary newspaper action as is sup- 
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pressed by government orders in totalitarian countries. In this country, 
the news which is suppressed is that which lacks mass appeal or is repug- 
nant to the publishers, editors, and advertisers. Abroad, what is sup- 
pressed is mainly material disapproved by the government. The cour- 
ageous journalist, George Seldes, has built up an important weekly 
publication, In Fact, which is devoted primarily to recording news -which 
has been suppressed, wdiolly or in part, by the conventional American 
newspapers, or has been grossly distorted by them. Nevertheless it is a 
considerable advantage for our newspapers to be able legally to print all 
of the news if they wash to do so. 

The freedom of the press had disappeared from the greater part of 
Europe long before 1939. In some of the totalitarian states the govern- 
nient actually ran the press, and in all of them it told the press what it 
could publish.^^ 

The w’hole question of freedom of the press in Britain before the 
W'ar broke out w’as surveyed in an admirable article on ^'Legal Restrictions 
upon the British Press’^ in The United States Law Review, this being 
a reprint of the comprehensive report by the Political and Economic 
Planning Group in London. There was no open and overt censorship 
of the press in England before 1939. This was invoked only in war time. 
But the police could exercise an unoiGBcial censorship, especially of small 
and radical publications. For example, the police seized the copies 
of a radical sheet for criticizing a foreign monarch, at the very moment 
that they left unmolested the London Times, which was publishing letters 
advocating the same monarch’s assassination. 

The freedom of the press in Britain was definitely curtailed by con- 
tempt of court proceedings. This powder to muzzle the press was so 
vague, broad, and uncertain that newspapers did not know where they 
stood and, hence, tended to refrain from even reasonable and very desir- 
able criticism of the administration of justice. Also, contempt proceed- 
ings w^ere extremely arbitrary because the court is always the plaintiff, 
judge, jury, and witness in its own cause. 

The British press was, like the American press, restricted by the 
familiar legislation against blasphemy, obscenity, and libel. These re- 
strictions w^ere justified, on the ground that they protected the public 
morals and safeguarded the individual against defamation. There were 
many nuisances associated with the restrictions in behalf of public morals, 
but they ^vere not significant in the way of crippling the freedom of the 
press. Those restrictions relating to libel were, however, more serious. 
They created a veritable paradise for gold-diggers and blackmailers. 
There w^as a literal racket run by those -who made a living out of 
searching for possible libels, revealing them to the aggrieved persons, 
bringing suit against new^spapers, getting the case settled out of court, and 
then splitting the damages collected. The fear of irresponsible juries has 
prevented the newspapers from bx'eaking up this racket. 


3" See 0. IT. Riegel, Mobilizing for Chaos, Yale University Press. 1934, pp. 155-156. 
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The more serious forms of menace to the freedom of the British press 
before 1939 related to those restrictions upon criticizing the government 
or. publishing the full truth about governmental activities. The restric- 
tions under the head of seditious libel curbed critics of the government 
and social reformers. Those who criticized the government could be 
arrested for inciting disaffection and disloyalty to government, while 
refdrmers might be punished for promoting ill-will and hostility between 
the different classes of His Majesty^s subjects. At the same time, how- 
ever, the partisans of the government were allowed to go to any extreme 
in maligning the critics of government. 

Especially dangerous to journalism were the restrictions growing out of 
the taboo upon revealing official secrets. Ostensibly designed to protect 
the government against espionage and the disclosure of state secrets, this 
had been carried so far that the British press wms even not allowed to say 
anything about the concentration of the British navy in the eastern Medi- 
terranean in the autumn of 1935. 

Worst of all wms the Incitement to Disaffection Act of 1934. This 
made it a crime to publish, or even to possess, anything wdiich ^hiiight 
seduce a member of His Majesty’s forces from his duty or allegiance.” 
This made it literally criminal to publish or possess anything openly 
advocating pacifism or revolution. It wmuld actually have been possible 
to imprison British subjects for possessing not only Quaker literature, 
but even a copy of the New Testament. One printer actually refused 
an order for a large number of Christmas cards because they carried the 
admonition to earth and good-will to men.” 

The authors of this report concluded that ^fit is useless in present 
European conditions to hope for relaxation” of any of these law^s which 
give the government a strangle-hold over the freedom and candor of the 
British press. This conclusion proved prophetic, for when the second 
World War broke out in 1939 government censorship was immediately 
imposed on the British press. 

As to the future conflict betw^een the new’^spaper and the radio, this is 
purely a matter of guessw'ork at present. Already, however, the radio 
announcer has killed the journalistic ^^flash extra.” But this has not 
been a total loss to the new^spapers, because the announcement of some 
sensational news over the radio usually increases the sales of the next 
editions of the newspapers, for the people want to read about such an 
event in full. So far, the newspapers have been relatively safe from 
radio competition, because the people have wanted a news medium wdiich 
tliey could consult at their convenience. But there has already been 
made available for sale at a relatively low price a radio attachment 
wdiich w’ill print the important news broadcasts as they are sent out over 
the radio. These can be gathered together by the owner and read w-hen- 
ever he pleases. Just w^hat effect the radio new’^spaper wall have on the 
future of printed journalism cannot be predicted. 

Certain newspaper publishers have decided to take no chances and 
have gone extensively into the radio business, although the radio field 
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had been rather thoroughly preempted by the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System before the newspapers 
awakened to the threatr^”"'- There are now about 300 radio outlets linked 
with newspapers. The newspapers also control some large local stations 
affiliated with the big radio chains. The most serious result of radio 
competition is the inroad of* the radio into the newspaper advertising 
revenue. A considerable portion of the total advertising budgetj which 
once went almost entirel}^ to newspapers, is now being diverted to the 
radio. Whereas the income from newspaper advertising dropped from 
over 800 million dollars in 1929 to 525 million dollars in 1939, radio adver- 
tising jumped from 40 million dollars in 1929 to 170 million dollars in 
1939, and to 185 million dollars in 1940. 

The Periodical Press 

Periodical literature represents an important phase of contemporary 
journalism. There were 7,124 periodicals published in the United States 
in 1940. Most of these were trade papers and pulp magazines.^® The 
total magazine circulation in 1942 w^as 185,887,761, a gain of 27,000,000 
over 1941. 

Our magazines not only publish the shorter works of some of the most 
important contemporary writers; they also furnish us with most of our 
information about books and our judgments on them. Reputable maga- 
zines, reflecting primarily the literary and social interests of capitalistic 
society and the leisure class, were well established in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Representative of these are the Fortnightly Review ^ the Contem- 
porary Review j the Nineteenth Century, the Revue des deux mondes, the 
Deutsche Rundschau, The North American Review, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Scribnefs, Century, Harper^s, and the Outlook, some of which have now 
ceased publication. There are some very interesting and valuable peri- 
odicals devoted almost exclusively to literary criticism and book-review- 
ing, such as the London Athenaeum, and the Saturday Revieio of Litera- 
ture, founded by Henry Seidel Canby. Iconoclastic criticism was 
represented in such periodicals as the Smart Set, followed in a different 
pattern and oh a more pretentious scale by The American Mercury, both 
magazines long edited by H. L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan. 
Resolute political and social criticism have dominated the pages of the 
Forum, the New Republic, the Nation, and Common Sense. 

Periodical literature has mirrored iim Ui,: c currents in the contem- 

porary scene. In Europe, especially in England, there are some staid 
and respectable organs that reflect the interests of the agrarian aristoc- 
racy, and the industrial oligarchy. But in the United States, especially 
since the first World War, there have been few if any important periodi- 
cals exclusively expressive of upper-class conservative opinion. The 


37a See below, pp. 517-520. 

®8See F. L. Mott, A History of American Magazines, 3 Vols., Hansard University 
Press, 1939. 
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Bookman took on such a cast for a time, but its circulation and influence 
were limited. Even the Atla7itic Monthly and Scrib7ier's have published 
much important material scAmrely criticizing rugged individualisin and 
plutocracy. Likewise Fortune, a sumptuous monthly, created for exclu- 
sive '‘class'^ circulation, has not hesitated at times to include material 
as devastating as that which was called ^hnuckraking” in the era of 
Theodore Roosevelt, when carried in McClure's and other reformist 
journals of that time. The closest to upper-class periodical literature 
in the United States are such purely entertaining appeals to the leisure 
class as Vanity Fair, the New Yorker, and Esquire. Here again, however, 
the critical note has not been absent. Once mildly conservative periodi- 
cals like the Forum and Harper’s Magazine became leading agencies of 
social controversy and advanced liberal opinion. The lively American 
ilferctirp was founded by Mencken and Nathan in 1923 as an antireform- 
ivSt, antidemocratic magazine for the more cynical and detached members 
of the leisure class, but after 1933, under the editorship of Charles Angoff, 
it tended for a brief period to rival the Foimm and HarpeFs in the zeal and 
resolution with wliich it presented social, economic, and political criticism. 
Under the current editorship of Eugene Lyons, it has combined the old 
social criticism with Red-baiting and rabid interventionism, since 1940. 
Such weekly periodicals as the Nation and the New Republic passed fi'om 
organs of liberalism to at least mild radicalism, while the New Masses 
is frankly Communistic in tone. Critical humorous magazines enjoyed 
wide popularity, among the leaders being Sirnplicissirmis, Puck, Life, and 
JudgeFF 

As is the case wdth liberal newspapers, the outlook for liberal periodicals 
is not bright. The great majority of the formerly liberal periodicals 
joined heartily in the crusade for a foreign war and developed an attitude 
of intellectual dogmatism, arrogance, and intolerance, highly symptomatic 
of proto-Pascism. They cpiickly found themselves in the inevitable 
dilemma of fighting for domestic causes and internal reforms that war 
and war preparations invariably curtail or suppress. Few of these jour- 
nals learned the clear lesson taught by the first World War, namely, that 
they cannot have their cake and eat it, too. They cannot logically expect 
both to perpetuate social reform and live under a war economy and psy- 
chology which ruthlessly oppose reform and social justice. 

With the decline of the editorial domination of American newspapers 
and tlie growth of a mass appeal through sensational news, the intellectual 
leadership in American journalism has assuredly passed from tlie news- 
papers to periodical literature. Periodicals have, of late, very definitely 
even invaded the newspaper realm. Certain magazines, of which Time 
and Newsweek are the most notable examples, are really crisp and pun- 
gent weekly newspapers in something like the tabloid format. They 
provide a racy and cryptic summary of the more important news of the 


3i> The Forum is now incoiporated in Current History, 

^^Life and Judge^ have ceased publication. There is no liigh-class humorous 
periodical in the United States today. 
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week, written in brilliant fashion and considerably above the intellectual 
level of the average newspaper product. The enormous success of Time 
shows that the American population not only appreciates the crisp mode 
of presentation but also seemingly finds the news presented in the news- 
papers so extensive and diffuse that it seeks an authoritative and readable 
summary. 

Periodicals have also aped the ideals and technique of the tabloid 
and have sought to exploit the appeal made to the average reader by 
visual imagery. Such magazines are devoted primarily to pictures with 
explanatory text. These pictures present the more important new's 
developments of the current period in visual form. Life, affiliated with 
Time, has been the most notably successful of these. It built a circula- 
tion running into the millions within a very short time. It has been 
followed by Look, also very popular, and by other less creditable imita- 
tors. 

Great commercial magazines with a wide appeal and large advertising 
revenue have flourished in the recent period, paralleling the rise of the 
commercial new’^spaper. Such are the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
the American Magazine, the Cosmo'politan, Liberty, the Delineator, iho 
]V Oman's Home Companion, and the like. Their editorial courage and 
social enlightenment have usually declined in proportion to their com- 
mercial success. The zest for compactness and astute condensation has 
given rise to the Reader's Digest and innumerable imitations. The 
Reader's Digest publishes condensations of some of the best periodical 
literature and popular books, along with many brief original articles. It 
has gained an enormous popularity— the largest circulation of any pe- 
riodical — and makes fabulous profits wuthout resort to any commercial 
advertising. 

Monthly magazines represent the most numerous class of periodicals. 
In 1940, they numbered 3,946 in the United States, as against 1,482 
weeklies. Especially popular have been the wmnen’s magazines, nine 
of which had a circulation, in 1930, in. excess of a million a month. Five 
of the general monthlies have each a circulation of more than 2,000,000.'^'^ 
There are several agricultural journals wdiich have a monthly circulation 
of a million or more. The remarkable success of and Life has im- 
proved the showing of the w^eekly periodicals in recent circulation gains. 
The advertising income of national magazines is impressive. In 1935, 
it w’-as $123,093,000, and this w^as a considerable drop from the high of 
1929. 

Motion Pictures os a Factor in Communication 

The motion picture shares with radio the distinction of being the unique 
contribution of the twentieth century to the remarkable developments in 
communication. The first public showdng of a moving picture w^as pre- 
sented on May 21, 1895. The motion picture a result of advances 

Saturday Evening Post has a circulation of 3.104,208; ColIicAs, 2.745,051; 
’ Liberty, 2,3^,661; A77ierican Magazine, 2,189,217; and True Story, 2,005,139. 
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in optics j the camera, and film. The elements of photography were dis- 
covered by two Frenchmen, Louis Daguerre and Joseph Niepce, between 
1826 and 1839, and extended in the next generation by W. H. Fox Talbot 
in England and by J. W. Draper in the United States. But photography 
could make little commercial headway until the celluloid film was pro- 
duced at the end of the century. An important aid to the moving picture 
was the kinetoscope of Thomas A. Edison and the projector of Thomas 
Armat, invented in 1895. The first ''movie'' consisted in the rapid shift- 
ing of a series of still pictures. 

By 1900, crude movies of animated scenes, such as a train passing or a 
Negro boy eating a watermelon, were produced. The first story movie 
was turned out in 1905. It w^as made up of one reel of a thousand feet. 
The teclmiciue of large-scale movie production was revolutionized by 
D. W. Griffith, with his handling of massed actors and his use of the 
"close-up," "cut-back," and "fade-out." These innovations were com- 
bined in the film "The Birth of a Nation" (1915), which revolutionized 
the movie art and inaugurated a movie industry. 

The next advance was one that exploited popular personalities to 
achieve mass appeal. This brought in the "star" system, first promoted 
by Adolph Zukor, Such celebrities as Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Charlie Chaplin, Theda Bara, Clara Kimball Young and Bill Hart 
established the popularity of star performers. The sound picture was 
introduced in 1927 and helped to increase the following of the movies. 
By 1930, the average weekly attendance at movies in the United States 
was somewhere between 90 and 110 millions. 

In addition to entertainment, the movies contribute an important 
element to American information. The newsreels present a vivid visual 
reproduction of events that have happened in various parts of the world 
in the very recent past. Newsreels will probably make use of the recent 
development w’-hereby pliotographs are transmitted by cable and radio. 
An audience in Kansas City may then see upon the screen in the evening 
events that took place in Capetown, South Africa, the same morning. 
Many excellent scientific films and medical films are produced. 

The motion picture has not only provided new" and diverting types 
of entertainment and communication facilities, but has developed into 
one of the major industries of the country. The average w^eekly attend- 
ance at movies w^as estimated as 85 millions in 1939.'^- It has been esti- 
mated that, of this weekly movie-going population, around 25 millions 
are minors. In 1940, there w"ere approximately 17,000 motion picture 
theaters available in the United States, seating 10,460,000 persons. 
]Many of these theaters are controlled by, or affiliated wdth, the big pro- 
ducers of Holhwvood, a practice developed under the leadership of Adolph 
Zukor, with wJiat many observers regard as disastrous results for the 
quality of movie production and the freedom of exhibition. 


Some aiilbontics pat it at only 70 millions. At any rate, movie attendance has 
fallen off notably from its liigh of 1930, at around 100 million, a matter which we 
shall shortly consider. 
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In 1939 the total investment in the motion picture industry in the 
United States was estimated to be slightly over $2,000,000^000, having 
grown from some 96 million dollars in 1921. The total value of Holly- 
wood studio investment in 1939 ivas 117 million dollars. In 1939 some 
130 motion picture studios in the country produced films valued, on 
a production-cost basis, at 165 million dollars. Approximately 300,000 
persons w^ere employed in the industry in 1939, receiving some $410,- 
760,000 in salaries and wages. Of this total, 32,000 were employed in 
producing films. Some 760 feature pictures were released in 1939. 
About 41,850 feature films and ^^shorts^’ have been produced in the 
history of the American film industry. The film industry spent $80,000,- 
000 for advertising in 1939. Some 22,000 advertisers used the films for 
advertising and spent about $2,000,000 thereon. About $350,000,000 
were paid in taxes by the film industry in 1939. 

There has been a vast amount of waste and extravagance in the movies, 
growing out of fantastic salaries to stars, large salaries for advisors and 
consultants who frequently did nothing, extensive payments for movie 
rights to books and plays which might or might not be used, and the like. 
While the lavish ^^Birth of a Nation’’ cost Griffith only $100,000, Cecil B. 
DeMille spent $2,300,000 on ^The King of Kings,” and Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer paid $4,000,000 for a half-interest in ^‘Ben Hur.” RKO is said 
by Herbert Harris to have paid $300,000 to build a single stage-setting 
for ^^Cain and Mabel.” MGM paid Rachel Crothers $2,500 a week for 20 
weeks and used one line she had WTitten. Fox kept Philip Merivale under 
contract at $1,000 a week for 11 months without using him in a single 
film. In spite of these wastes and fabulous salaries paid to stars, such 
as nearly $400,000 per annum to Mae West,. the rank-and-file in movie- 
dom are not well paid. The average income of this group on the Pacific 
Coast is between $1,400 and $1,500 a year. The depression rendered 
necessary the introduction of economies and better business methods, so 
that in 1939 feature pictures were produced for an average cost of $300,- 
000. Tremendous sums are, however, still spent on more spectacular 
movies. ^^Gone WTth the Whnd” cost over $4,000,000 to produce. Its 
gross earnings were about $20,000,000. We present below an interest- 
ing itemized account of the outlay for ^^Gone IVith the Wind.” The 
salaries paid to some stars still exceed the salaries of most leading busi- 
ness executives in the United States. 

As soon as the movie business became a major industry it became 
involved in business consolidation and high finance. Eight giant movie 
corporations dominate the film industry — Columbia, Metro-Goldw^yn- 
Mayer, Radio-Keith-Orpheum, 20th Century-Fox, United Artists, Warner 
Brothers, Paramount, and Universal. , The great eastern banks — often 
the same that are back of radio — gradually came into control. For ex- 
ample, Paramount is controlled by the Public National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, Lehman Brothers, and certain affiliated banking 
groups; 20th Century-Fox is an appendage of the Chase National Bank; 
Stanley Brothers dominate Warner Brothers; Columbia is dominated by 




SaFaries of Stars and Cast and Extra Talent 466,888,00 

Cameramen, wardrobe workers, property men, make-up artists, hairdressers, musicians, 
copyists, transportation drivers, carpenters, grips, painters, plasterers, laborers, 
electricians, projectionists, machinists, tractor drivers, prop-makers, drapers, uphol- 
sterers, sound crew, specio! effects men 981,215.00 

flim cutters, ossistant directors, unit managers, artists (set designers), script clerks 119,433.00 

Extras 108,469,00 

Department heads, technical advisers, stenographers, watchmen, interior decorators, ward- 
robe manufacturers, clerks, messenger boys, telephone operators 328,349.00 

Total cost of Sets (as per detail below) 197,877.00 


Extedor Atlanta Street. $31,155 

Exterior and Interior Tara and Gardens 28,149 

Exterior and Interior Twelve Oaks 20,372 

Exterior and Interior Rhett's Home.... 17,035 
Railway Stotion, including Tracks and 

Cars ..j... 13,937 

Exterior Peachtree Street. . * , . , . 12,058 

Interior Aunt Pitty's Home 7,236 

Exterior of Church 5,573 

Exterior dnd Interior Frank Kennedy's 
Store .... ............ 3,991 


Interior Armory 3,397 

Exterior Twelve. Oaks — Barbecue Pits . . 2,764 

Interior Melanie's House. 2,714 

Exterior Road — ^Escape 2,449 

Exterior McDonough Road 2,083 

Exterior Paddock . 1.529 

Jump Sequence 1,145 

Road to Twelve Oaks 1,070 

Exterior Shantytown 1,069 

Backings, Miniatures, Flats, etc.. ...... 13,589 


Interior CHbiurch Hospital. 


3,959 Miscellaneous Small Sets, etc 22,603 


Total cost of Women's Wardrobe.. $ 98,154.00 

Total cost of Men's Wardrobe 55,664.00 

Total cost of Wardrobe. 153,818.00 

Prolection cost 11,376.00 

Picture Raw Stock (474,538 feet) cost 109,974.00 


(Since the Technicolor process uses three negatives this total should bo multiplied by 


three to arrive at the total of 1,423,614 lineal feet of negative raw stock.) 

Picture Negolive developed (390,792 feet — 1,172,376 lineal feet) cost 23,448,00 

and Picture Negative printed (272,658 feet) cost 33,701.00 

Sound Track Raw Stock (535,000 feel) cost * 5,511.00 

Sound Track developed (221,303 feet) cost 2,213.00 

and Sound Track Printed ond reprints (232,885 feel), cost. 8,150.00 

lighting cost, which includes Hectricians, Equipment Rentals and Electric Power and 

Supplies 134,497.00 

It is estimated we used 1,000,000 board feet of lumber. Eslimoted cost 35,000,00 

:Cost of . Research., ... 9,987.40 

The Transportation cost (Auto and Truck hire) was 59,917.00 

location Expenses were * 54,341,00^ 

The cost of Props purchased, mcmtifaclured and rented was 96,758*00' 

The estimoted cost of Music, which includes the salaries of lou Forbes, head of the Selznick 
International Pictures* Music Department, and Secretary, Max Steiner, Musicians and 

Copyists, also Miscellaneous license Fees and Supplies and Expenses $ 99,822.00 

Price Paid for the Novel was $50,000, Itxrgesi ever paid for a first novel. 


Cost of the Search lor Scarlett O'Haro has been computed by studio accountants at $92,000, of which 
about 2/3 represents cost of screen tests. 

Negative Cost of G.WXW. is computed at $3,957,000. 

Fined computation of the production will be higher, 

Fr(fm Film Dally Yearbook, .1941. 
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Eastman, Dillon and Company and the California banking interests of 
A. P. Giannini; and RKO is controlled by Lehman Brothers, Lazard 
Freres, the Atlas Corporation, and the Chase National Bank;^® One 
of the more dramatic espisodes in this assumption of financial domina- 
tion over the movies by the banks is unfolded by Upton Sinclair in his 
book, Upton Sinclair Presents William Fox^ which deals with' a. broader 
field than the Fox movie interests;^'^ 

There has been the usual tendency toward concentration in the control 
of motion picture theaters. Extensive chains of theaters have been 
created and have either been merged with big producing companies or 
definitely affiliated wdth them. By 1929, out of 533 motion picture 
exchanges, some 444 were controlled by producers, and they handled 
approximately 95 per cent of the total motion picture business. In 
1929, the Allied States Association of Motion Picture Exhibitors was 
created to protect independent exhibitors. It has done good w^ork but 
has not been able materially to reduce the control of the big producers 
and chain theaters over motion picture distribution. 

The sale of motion picture exhibition rights to theaters is still handled 
by direct negotiation and bargaining. Producers can place their pictures 
in their own chain of theaters, but they never produce enough pictures 
to take up all the time of each theater. Therefore, the managers of 
the latter must buy pictures from producers other than those who may 
own or control the theater. Elaborate arrangements have been made 
to protect local exhibitors against competition by the duplicate local 
showing of any feature picture and to give the exhibitor a monopoly in 
his locality, especially as regards the first showing of a picture. Pictures 
have usually been distributed according to what is known as the ^Tlock 
system,’^ -which had the advantage of allowing the exhibitor to buy a 
year’s supply of pictures in a few purchases. However, it often forced 
an exhibitor to buy mediocre pictures which had little audience interest 
and prevented him from buying others he preferred. Recently, under 
government pressure, the studios have agreed to modify the block sales 
system, limiting the number of sales in a block to five and giving the 
exhibitor the privilege of viewing the pictures before buying. 

American producers have sold movies extensively to Europe and other 
foreign areas. Between 30 and 40 per cent of the revenue of some of the 
largest producers was derived from foreign sales of their products before 
the second World War broke out. This often produces some special 
])roblems of censorship. For example, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer suppressed 
the production of Sinclair Lewis’s It Can^t Happen Here, after it had 
spent a large sum of money for movie rights and partial production. 
It was feared that it might offend German Nazis and harm the German 
market for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer films. In this w^ay, Herr Hitler and 


On the business and financial aspects of moviedom, see Herbert Harris, ^^Snow 
White and the Eight Giants/’ Common Seme, November, 1938, and January'', Febru- 
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Dr. • Goebbels Avere able indirectly to determine what movies may be 
shown, even in the United States. 

In the last few years there has been a marked failing off in movie 
attendance. This may have been due, in part, to radio competition, 
but the slump has been laid mainly to inferior movie production, and 
the stultifying influence of movie censorship on the best movie art. Such 
is the opinion, for example, of J. P. McEvoy, in an article in Reader’s 
Digest , ^Tear over Hollywood.” He believes the greed and ambition 
of the movie producers started the trouble. They were not satisfied with 
dominating the production field but started out to control the theaters 
as well. Having built many theaters, they had to supply them Avith 
pictures, but there was not sufficient talent available at any price to make 
enough good pictures. Hence the producers had to make up the deficiency 
by supplying inferior films, to the disgust of all save the more unintelli- 
gent adults, and juveniles. The proportion of inferior films was further 
increased by the introduction of double-features : 

Adolph Ziikor started the disastrous chain of events which led to block booking, 
B pictures, and double features when, after cornering the star market, he set out 
to buy, build, or control all the theatres. Naturally, the other companies started 
to out buy or outbuild Adolph. Result: Paramount at its peak owned or con- 
trolled IbOO theatres; Fox 1000; Warners 600; Loew and RKO 200 apiece. Re- 
sult; enough pictures, good, bad, or indifferent, had to be made to supply all these 
theatres. Result: The necessity of making more than 600 feature-length pictures 
a year. And there aren’t that many good actors and directors or good stories. 
How many good plays are there a year? Half a dozen. Good novels? Fiftv? 
Generous. 

Saddled by a production curse groAvn out of real estate greed, Hollywood never 
could have enough of any ingredient to supply it, except raw film. That comes 
in by the carload, is rim through the studio sausage mills, flavored with S3m- 
thetic comedy, drama, love and hooey, chopped into convenient lengths, and 
shipped to some 17,000 theatres for the edification of some umpty-million cus- 
tomers a Aveek. ... 

Nobody in Hollywood wants double features. Theatre oAAmers imanimously 
oppose them. Women’s clubs, parents, teachers, decry them. Your neighbor 
hates them. So do you. 

Then aaIio likes them? The juvenile public that Avants two lollipops for the 
price of one. And ages 13 to 21 go to movies more than once a Aveek, AA^hile the 
people over that age, AAdio form the bulk of the publication and are best able to 
afford movies, support them the least.^^" 

The solution of the problem, both financial and artistic, is to produce 
better pictures, to attract the adult population. Juveniles Avill go any- 
Avay. The improvement of pictures can be brought about, in part, by 
reducing the output and giving more attention to feAver and better pic- 
tures. But we shall neA^er have as good pictures as might be made until 
the curse of movie censorship is relaxed: 

The cure is a drastic reduction of excess theatres and surplus pictures. There 
is plentA^ of first-rate talent in Hollywood to make a limited number of good 


January', 1941. ^ 

•j« McEvoy, loc. ciL^ pp. 62-63. Courtesy of Reader's Digest and Stage ^fagazwe, 
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pictures. There is sufficient extraordinary talent to make a few extra-good 
pictures. 

But even thivS talent cannot function at its best until it is freed from a censor- 
ship which puts a premium on the innocuous. Adult talent cannot make adult 
pictures under a juvenile code. There is no more reason why ail pictures should 
be made for children than that all books, all art and music be under censorship 
that boils everything dowrf to an insipid infantile mush. A free screen is as 
necessary to vital pictures as a free press is to vital literature. To each and 
every minority pressure grouj) hell bent on saving the movies from sin and suc- 
ceeding only too well in sapping them of substance, Hollywood should cry out, 
in the words of the distressed maiden, "^Unhand me, villain?' ‘ 

For better or for worse, the movies are a social force we cannot ignore. 
From the standpoint of communication and intellectual services, far 
and away the most important contribution of the movies has been the 
newsreel, travel films, educational films and the like. The newsreels 
in making a showing of recent events possess the intellectual character 
of the current newspaper material. They display the same tendency to 
select the more sensational occurrences, with special stress upon military 
events and natural calamities. Hence they are overweighted wdth mili- 
tarism, patriotism and morbidity. Occasionally, they possess a consid- 
erable educational value. 

Too much praise cannot be bestow^’ccl upon some educational films. 
One of the most remarkable of these was the film ^‘The River,” directed 
and produced by Pare Lorentz.'^* There are excellent travel films which 
filter into general exhibition. Some educational films are rather daring 
in their scope and import. Such wvas the evolution film some years ago 
Avhich featured Clarence Darrow and Professor H. M. Parshley. But 
these educational films have a highly limited audience. Strictly educa- 
tional films for use in the schools are becoming more numerous and better 
in quality. They may ultimately revolutionize visual instruction. 

So far as entertainment is concerned, one may conclude that, on the 
whole, the movies, even at their worst, have provided a definite improve- 
ment of the entertainment available to the masses in the pre-movie era. 
The better movies are surely superior to the old-time vaudeville shows, 
burlesque shows, and legitimate stage productions which the masses could 
afford to attend. The great appeal of the movies to the masses is that it 
provides an escape from the drabness of everyday life. The patrons of 
the movies identify themselves with the principals in the movie, project 
themselves into the picture, and thereby enjoy a vicarious social and 
intellectual adventure. The essential facts in this respect are well stated 
by a former movie star, Milton Sills: 

Just how does this form of amusement function as compensation to the dmdg- 
ing millions? By providing a means of escape from the intolerable pressure and 
incidence of reality- The motion picture enables the spectators to live vicariously 
the more brilliant, interesting, adventurous, romantic, successful, or comic lives 


Ibid,, pp. 64r-65. . 

On this phase of movie development, see Paul Rotha, The DocumentMry Film, 
Norton^ 1940. 
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of the shadow figures before them on the screen. . . , The film offers them a 
Freudian journey into made-to-order reverie, reverie by experts. Now reverie 
may be unwholesome — our psychological studies are still too immature to decide 
this question — but in our present form of culture it seems to be necessary. In 
any case, reverie engendered by motion pictures is certainly more wholesome 
than that engendered by the corner saloon or the drab walls of a tenement house. 
For an hour or two the spectator identifies himselfSvith the hero or heroine; 
potential adventurer at heart, he becomes for the moment an actual imaginative 
adventurer in a splendid world where things seem to go right 

Because of this widespread identification of the observer with the ideals 
and personages in the film, it is important that the mental excursion 
should not be too anti-social in its fundamental import, especially in view 
of the fact that about one fourth of the movie patrons are children. Tlie 
broad implications of motion pictures with respect to social attitudes 
and social values have been summarized by Professors Willey and Rice: 

Although the motion picture is primarily an agency for amuscmont, it is no 
less important as an influence in shaping attitudes and social values. The fact 
that it is enjoyed as entertainment may even enhance its importance in this 
respect. Any discussion of this topic must start with a realization that for the 
vast audience the pictures and ^^filmland^' have tremendous vitality. Pictures 
and actors are regarded w^ith a seriousness that is likely to escape the casual 
observer who employs formal criteria of judgment. Editors of popular motion 
picture magazines are deluged with letters from motion picture patrons, un- 
burdening themselves of an infinite variety of feelings and attitudes, deeply per- 
sonal, which focus around the lives and activities of tliose inhabiting the screen 
•world. One editor receives over 80,000 such letters a year. These are filled 
with seif-revelations which indicate, sometimes deliberately, often unconsciously, 
the influence of the screen upon manners, dress, codes and matters of romance. 
They disclose the degree to which ego stereotypes may be moulded by the stars 
of the screen. Commercial interests appreciate the role of the motion picture as 
a fashioner of tastes, and clothes patterned after the apparel of popular stars, 
and for wdiich it is known there wall be a demand, are manufactured in advance 
of the release of the pictures in which these stars will appear. Names and por- 
traits of moving picture actors and actresses have also been extensively used for 
prestige purposes in the advertisements of various commodities. 

While it is the dramatic subjects that are of major interest in the study of the 
motion picture, the news reel also has w^on popular favor. "With its subjects 
selected from a wdde range of events that might be filmed, it presumably plays 
a part in inculcating values, although its role has never been adequately studied. 

It is because of its influence in shaping attitudes and inculcating values and 
standards that there has been widespread discussion of motion picture censor- 
ship. On one hand are those urging extreme control, and on the other those 
who seek unfettered development. Because of variation in local standards, it is 
extremely difficult to establish a common basis for film eliminations where censor- 
ship exists. Not infrequently producers must cut pictures after production at 
considerable (expense to meet local requirements. In attempts to avoid this, 
censorshij.) within the industry has developed in the National Board of Review. 
The need for thoroughgoing study of the social effects of the motion picture seems 
clear,^*^ 

The organization wluch has interested itself most directly in the intel- 
lectual, social and moral aspects of pictures has been the Alotion Picture 

^-^Encyclopedia of the Social SciemeBf Macmillan, Vol. 11, i). 67. 

Recent Social f retail, McGraw-Hill/ Vol. I, pp. 209-210. 
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j Research Comicil. Beginning in 1929, it was able to make use of the 

resources of the Payne Fund, an endowment interested in the reaction of 
; motion pictures, radio and the like upon children. A series of investiga- 

j tions w^ere made between 1929 and 1933 by such competent scholars as 

! ]\Iark A. May, Herbert Blumer, and Frederic M. Thrasher. The results 

: of these studies were summarized and digested by Herbert James Forman 

m important hool^j OiLr Movie-rnade Children, 

The facts uncovered indicate clearly that motion pictures have assumed 
so large a part in the social attitudes and life of the nation that they 
require social inspection and regulation, though probably of a far different 
sort from that which now dominates motion picture censorship. Professor 
Blumer discovered that American children are now primarily movie- 
minded in their mental imagery. Contrary to popular impression, chil- 
dren do not forget what they have seen on the film as soon as they leave 
the picture theater. It has been estimated that they carry away from 
a picture more than half as many impressions as the average adult. 
Thurstone and Peterson found that movies have a very definite influence 
in altering and fixing the mental attitudes of children. Their ideas and 
})ractices in regard to life responsibilities, love-making, adventure, and 
moral ideals are deeply influenced by movie plots and portrayals. Over- 
exciting pictures lead to serious disturbance of the sleep of children. 

Blumer and Hauser clearly revealed the fact that movies may fre- 
quently stimulate delinquency and immorality. The glamorous portrayal 
of crime, the desire to get easy money and have fine clothes, or the allure- 
ment of adventure and excitement, incites those who live under drab 
circumstances to imitate the methods followed in the movies to secure 
wealth, excitement, leisure, and romance. This is particularly the case 
with girls. While the movies usually attempt to point a moral and wind 
up w'-ith the conclusion that ‘‘you can’t win” in crime, there are plenty 
of characters in the films who seem to get away with it. A typical ex- 
ample of the way in which the movies may promote tati-social conduct 
is revealed by the following story of a seventeon-ycar-old girl who was 
held as a sexual delinquent: 

I would love to have nice clothes and plenty of money and nothing to do but 
have a good time. When I see movies of that type, it makes me want to get 
out and go somewhere where things happen. Like the picture, ‘'Gold-diggers of 
Broadway.” The girls were nothing but adventuresses and look what great times 
they had. I always wanted to live with a girl chum. I saw many pictures 
where two or three girls roomed together. It showed all the fun they had. I 
decided I would, too. I ran away from home and lived with my girl friend, but 
she was older than I and had different ideas, and of course she led me and led 
me in the wrong way."'^ 

Of course, there is another side to the matter. If the movies are able 
to exert a profound influence upon the mentality of children they may 
exert a good' as well as a bad effect. Certain pictures stimulate the 
ambition for study and travel, others promote an intensification of family 

Forman, op, ciL. Macmillan, 1933, p. 219. 
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affection ; some teach better manners and greater ease in personal conduct. 
As to whether the net social and moral influence of the movies toda}?^ is 
on the good or bad side of the ledger, no one can say with any dogmatism. 
But certainly the facts justify the following statement by Professor W. W. 
Charters, to the effect that the movies exert a powerful influence on the 
mentality of American children. He contends that: 

The motion picture is powerful to an unexpected degree in affecting the infor- 
mation, attitudes, emotional experiences and conduct patterns of children; that 
the content of current commercial motion pictures constitutes a valid basis for 
apprehension about their influence upon children; and that the commercial 
movies present a critical and complicated situation in which the whole-hearted 
and sincere cooperation of the producers with parents and public is essential to 
discover how to use motion pictures to the best advantage of children."’- 

In conclusion, one may say that, when compared to many other forces 
and factors in American life, motion pictures are nothing to get highly 
excited about as a force for either good or evil. They have presented an 
iiniisually varied type of entertainment, at prices far below an3dhing 
imaginable in the old-time theater and accessible to an infinitely larger 
group of patrons. While the movies have undoubtedly incited to crim- 
inality and delinquenc}^ in many cases, they liave taken many more 
persons from streets, saloons, gambling dens and dance halls and put them 
in the movie theaters. This has certainly been an intellectual and moral 
advance. We can hardly expect the movies, as at present constituted and 
controlled, to be a force for social imogress. We can only thank God 
that an occasional mental jolt sneaks by the censors. We may look 
forward to a society in which the mass experience of social well-being 
will not have to be a vicarious mental flight in a movie theater. But 
until this time arrives the movies will undoubtedly supply important relief 
for the millions condemned to live under drab circumstances and with 
entirely inadequate standards of living. 

The Radio in Modern Life 

The radio or wireless telephony has been a natural outgrovdii of the 
scientific discoveries and electro-magnetic theories which made possible 
Marconi's invention of the wireless telegraph. De Forest, Fessenden, 
Poulsen, and Colpitts made an application of these electrical theories to 
the transmission of the human voice over long distances without the 
necessity of a material conductor. In the form that it assumed, as a 
result of the work of the above scientists and engineers, the wireless tele- 
phone has already gone far toward revolutionizing the methods of long- 
distance communication of information through the direct transmission 
of the human voice. A revolutiotiary development in radio has come 
about since 1939, in what is known as ^Trequency modulation,” a device 


Forman, op. cit„ p. viii. Qn the other hand, Raymond Moley, in his book, 
Are We Movie-Madef Macy-Masius, 193S, vigorously maintains that moving pi(*- 
tures have relatively little permanent influence over the minds of either children or 
adults. 
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invented by Edwin TI. Armstrong and others, which produces for the first 
time a staticless radio. There are already some forty tTM” stations, 
eleven of them commercial, and this type of broadcasting and reception 
will probably come to dominate the radio industry in the near future. 

Aside from its commercial and recreational uses, radio has already 
demonstrated its social usefulness in such forms as transoceanic telephone 
messages, communication with remote and inaccessible points, radios in 
police automobiles, and radio control of airplane travel. 

The relation of wireless telephony to the development of the radio is 
well understood and generally taken for granted. But we are less aware 
of the degree to which the radio, at least radio broadcasting, depends 
upon the wire telephone : 

It is to the telephone, not to radio, that we owe the development of the equip- 
ment whereby speech and music are made available for broadcasting. 

More than this, it is the telephone wire, not radio, which carries programs the 
length and breadth of the country. John Smith, in San Francisco, listens on a 
Sunday afternoon to the New York Philhannonic orchestra playing in Carnegie 
Hall. For 3,200 miles the telephone wire carries the program so faithfully 
that scarcely an overtone is lost; for perhaps 15 miles it travels by radio to enter 
John Smith’s house. And then he wonders at the marvels of radio. 

But what about programs from overseas? Here indeed wireless telephony 
steps in, but not broadcasting in the ordinary sense. The program from London 
is telephoned across the Atlantic by radio, but on frequencies entirely outside of 
the broadcast band.^’® 

Wlien tve think of radio we ordinarily have in mind the broadcasting 
and reception of programs of entertainment or education. We often 
overlook a very important phase of radio, namely, commercial commimi- 
cation by means of radio telegraphy and radio telephony. In this field 
of commercial communication by wireless there were in the United States, 
in 1937, 1,154 point-to-point telegraph stations, and 132 point-to-point 
telephone stations which were licensed by the Federal Radio Commission 
to extend fixed public service, including use by the press. These were 
operated by some 11 different companies. Facilities existed for communi- 
cation between the United States and 53 foreign countries by means of 
radio telephone stations, Tlirough wdre line extensions these provided 
contact -with 92 per cent of the telephones existing in the world. A.^ early 
as 1927, some 3,777,538 wireless telegraph messages were transmitted by 
commercial companies in the United States. The number has increased 
since, 8,042,535 messages having been sent in 1937. 

The commercial use of the wdreless telephone began in the United States 
about 1925, and the first commercial service "was opened between New 
York and. London on January 7, 1927. Some 6 million dollars worth o! 
business w^as transacted during the first day of its operation, and there 
were many personal calls made as well. Our wire telephone facilities are 
so extensive and efficient in this country that there is no particular need 


''■*9 H. A. Bellows, Technological Trends and National Policy ^ p. 221, Government 
Printing Office, 1937. 
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for any elaborate development of domestic wireless telepliony. Never- 
theless a considerable number of messages are sent each day. In 1937^ 
there were 132 radio telephone stations in the United States and 147, ,596 
completed revenue calls were made in that year in the domestic and for- 
eign service combined. As important as the public use of the radio 
telephone is its employment in police and aviation services. It is im- 
portant for the former and indispensable for the latter. Wireless teleph- 
ony is also highly important for maintaining connection with moving 
vessels at sea and in inland waters. 

The major de\xdopment of the radio industry has taken place, however, 
in radio manufacturing and distribution and in the broadcasting field. 
The development of the radio industry in the decade of the ’twenties was 
one of the outstanding new industrial booms of that notable era."''^^ The 
sales of radio sets and other accessory equipment rose from 2 million 
dollars in 1920 to the high of $842,548,000 in 1929. About 630 million 
dollars was spent for this purpose in 1939, and it is estimated that the 
total expenditures for radio sets and ecjuipmeiit from 1920 to 1940 has 
been in excess of 4^/i) billion dollars. In 1941, approximately 50 million 
radio sets were owned in the United States. . The most notable recent 
innovation in radio sales has been radio sets for automobiles. About 
8 million automobile sets were in use by 1941. 

The total investment in the radio industry as a whole (exclusive of 
radio sets) , including broadcasting, was about 525 million dollars in 1941. 
In 1940, about 255,000 persons weve regularly employed in the whole radio 
industry, with an annual payroll of approximately 360 million dollars. 
The radio statistics for 1940 indicate a substantial growth of the radio 
manufacturing industry. Some 1,064 establishments were engaged in the 
manufacture of radios, radio apparatus, and phonographs, ^employing 

75.000 persons, with an annual payroll of 80 million dollars and an annual 
product valued, at wholesale prices, at around 300 millions. Some 

11.750.000 radio sets were sold, at a total retail value of 400 millions. 
The notable growth of the radio manufacturing industry between 1933 
and 1940 may be seen in the fact that the total retail value of the product 
in 1933 was 122 million as against 400 million dollars for 1940, Radio 
distributors and dealers represented the largest single element in the radio 
industry. They had an investment of some 350 million dollars, a gross 
revenue of 600 millions, 150,000 employees, and a payroll of 225 million 
dollars. 

In 1941, some 883 commercial broadcasting stations had a gross rev- 
enue of 185 million dollars from the sale of time and other incidental serv- 
ices. Some 20,000 persons were regularly employed, and at least 25,000 
more were employed on part time. Tlie total payroll was 50 million 
dollars. In 1941, there was a total investment in the broadcasting indus- 
try of over 80 millions. The income of 185 million dollars was thus 


especially,. J. M. Herring and G. C. Gross, Telecom mutdcaiitm: Economics 
and llegulaiion j McGraw-Hill, 1936. 
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over twice the total investment in the physical plant of the industry. 
The net proits of the National Broadcasting Company were $5,800,000, 
and of the Columbia Broadcasting System, $7,400,000, which in each case 
represented over 75 per cent of their investments in tangible property. 
The tables on pages 518 and 519 give a comprehensive summary of the 
radio industry, as of 1940. 

Since advertisers wish to pl*esent their sales material to as large an 
audience as possible, only chains, with a large number of stations under 
their control, can bring about this desired result. Local stations can, 
however, perform a useful service in the matter of purely local advertising. 
The value of the radio to advertisers may be discerned from the fact that, 
the National Broadcasting Company has been able to charge as high as 
$15,000 an hour for the use of its system. 

Even more than is true of the movies, the ownership and control of the 
radio industry of the United States are concentrated in a few large com- 
panies, of w^hich the R,adio Corporation of America is far and away the 
most important. The Radio Corporation (RCA) is really a subsidiary of 
the General Electric Company. The latter organized RCA as a Delaware 
corporation in 1919 to get an outlet for its basic radio patent, the Alex- 
andersoii alternator. In 1920-21 an arrangement was entered into be- 
tween RCA, General Electric, Western Electric, Westinghouse, and 
A.T.&T., permitting all of them to use the basic patents owned by each. 
Behind all of these electric and radio companies stand the great New York 
banks, especially the Rockefeller Chase National Bank and the Morgan 
interests. The Radio Corporation controls many of the basic patents 
connected with both the manufacture of radio sets and radio broadcast- 
ing apparatus. It has an extensive industry in the way of manufacturing 
radio sets, and also dominates the broadcasting field through its owner- 
ship of the National Broadcasting Company. It has an important hold 
on theaters and amusement enterprises through its controTof the Radio- 
Keith-Orpheiim Corporation. The chief figures connected with the early 
business organization of the American radio industry and RCA w^ere 
Owen D. Young and David Sarnoff. The latter is to radio what T. N. 
Vail was to the business organization of American telephony and teleg- 
raphy. ' 

Inasmuch as the initial period of radio development fell in the decade 
of the ^twenties, RCA was caught up in the grip of the speculative finance 
capitalism of that era, and there w^as particularly wild speculation in the 
common stock of RCA in 1928-29. Few other important stocks ex- 
perienced such a tremendous shift of paper values before and after the 
crash of 1929. There are many small companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of radio sets, but they are in part dependent upon RCA^s control 
of the patents governing the manufacture of many radio essentials. 

The concentration of control in broadcasting manifests an extreme 
hardly matched in any other American industry. American broadcast- 
ing is dominated by the National Broadcasting Company, a subsidiary 
of RCA, by the Columbia Broadcasting System, and by the more re- 
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Servicomon/ including dealers’ servicemen. 25,000 Commercial radio operators 40,000 

Radio amateurs . 57,000 Total employes in radio manufacturing ". . . . 75,000 

Broadcasting stations (Standard, A.M.) 882 Total employes in radio distribution, dealers, etc 150,000 

Frequency-modulation stations authorized 40 Total, employes in broadcasting 

NBC Red Network stations 131 ; (inciuciing artists, part-time, etc.). 45,000 
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cently created Mutual Broadcasting System. These three giants are 
at least loosely affiliated through underlying banking control and certain 
common amusement interests. The NBC System controls some 223 
stations; and the Columbia System has control of about 123. Mutual 
controls 168 stations but they are not usually as important as the NBC 
and Columbia stations. The dominance of these three in the broadcast- 
ing ^vorld is brought about by their control over the best air channels 
which may be used for broadcasting programs even more than as a result 
of the large number of stations they dominate. As we shall see, the new 
regulations of the Federal Communications Commission in the spring 
of 1941 sought to undermine the grip of NBC and CBS on the radio 
broadcasting situation. How well the FCC will succeed in this aim re- 
mains to be seen. 

Now there is a great advantage in this concentration of radio power 
and efficiency. It certainly insures better programs. But this should 
not be gained at the expense of the freedom of opinion. Thus far, there 
is no adequate guaranty that the latter can be secured and will be pro- 
tected. The independents are pitifully impotent and inconsequential. 
The matter rests in the hands of the NBC and the other chains. Essen- 
tially, it comes down to NBC and Columbia policy. There is only one 
independent station in the country frankly devoted to the presentation of 
the point of view of labor and radicalism, namely, Station AYEYD, made 
possible by a gift from the American Fund for Public Service. 

As radio grew in popularity, chaos was threatened through crossing 
and confusion of programs. There was no adequate regulation of the 
hours, power, and frequencies used by broadcasting stations. In Febru- 
ary, 1927, President Coolidge signed the Radio Act, wduch created the 
Federal Radio Commission, This consisted of five members, appointed 
for a term of six years by the President. It was given power to regulate 
the use of air channels, to assign wave-lengtlis, to control the increase of 
radio facilities and the establishment of new stations, to license all 
broadcasting stations, and to have charge of engineering regulations 
related to transmission. It Avas gwen little or no direct control oA^r the 
programs Avhich are broadcast. In 1934, the Communications Act Avas 
passed, which supplanted the Federal Radio Commission by the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC), AAuth practically the same poAATrs 
as those possessed by its predecessor. 

The broadcasting stations are classified according to the type of service 
they render, Avhether local, regional, or national. The appropriate 
amounts of poAAX'r are assigned to the various stations, according to their 
class, and they are authorized to operate on frequencies compatible Avith, 
the type of serAuce and tlie licensed power of each station. On March 29, 
1941, the government assigned new frequencies to 795 out of the 883 
standard broadcasting stations of the country. 

Perhaps the least defensible phase of the FCC policy has been its 
reluctance to grant reasonably long licenses to the broadcasting stations. 
Although the 1927 law permitted the granting of licenses for a period of 
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five years and the law of 1934 for three years, not until 1939 were licenses 
granted for more than a six-month period. Since 1939 they have been 
extended to one year. This is manifestly unfair, since stations must 
often make contracts running over several . years, especially in making 
payment for expensive equipment. So long as this policy continues, 
broadcasting must remain a gamble rather than a sound investment. 
Licenses have rarely been revoked or reasonable requests for new licenses 
refused, but the possibility of such action always exists. 

When James Lawrence Fly became chairman of the FCC in 1939 
the Commission evidently determined to lessen the alleged monopolistic 
domination of radio broadcasting by the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System. One evidence of this was tiie 
greater liberality in granting licenses to new stations. In the previous 
17 years, only 750 stations had been licensed. Since 1939 about 130 
new stations have been licensed. Far more drastic was the adoption of 
eight new regulations by the FCC in the spring of 1941, which directly 
aimed at curtailing the control of NBC and CBS over the broadcasting 
industry. Especially important were the regulations making it illegal 
for one company to own two national networks, those seeking to prevent 
special favoritism to stations affiliated with great networks, and tliat 
which outlawed collusion in rate-fixing between an individual station and 
a network. Specifically, the FCC announced that it would not, after a 
period of 90 days, license any station that: 

(1) Has any contract, arrangement or understanding, express or implied, with 
a network organization under which the station is prevented or hindered from, or 
penalized for, broadcasting the programs of any other network organization. 

(2) Has any arrangement preventing or hindering another station in the same 
area from broadcasting the network's programs not taken by the former station. 

(3) Has had a network contract of affiliation for a period of more than one 
year. 

(4) Has a network contract requiring it to give up programs already scheduled 
in order to air a network show. 

(5) Has a network contract restraining its right to reject programs. 

(6) Is owned by or controlled by a network serving substantially the same 
area. 

(7) Is affiliated with a network organizationwyhich maintains more than one 
network. 

(8) Has a contract which prevents, hinders or penalizes it from fixing or alter- 
ing its rates for the sale of broadcast time for other than the network's programs. 

These new restrictions provoked a storm and bitter controversy. The 
new regulations wxre violently assailed by NBC and CBS and were 
warmly defended by the Mutual Broadcasting Company, which stood to 
gain by cutting down the “monopoly" of NBC and CBS.^^ 

The fact that IMutiiai vigorously upholds the new regulations seems 
to indicate that they do not threaten radio. What they may threaten 
are the special services which NBC and CBS have given without sponsors 

55 See ^What the New Radio Rules Mean," Columbia Broadcasting System, May 
17, 1941; ^'Mutuars White Paper," Mutual Broadcasting System, June, 1941; and 
T. P. Robinson, Radio Netivorks arid the Federal Governmentj Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. 
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with some of tlie large profits which their near monopoly of the air has 
enabled them to earn. Tlie'se include much of the important musical and 
educational material on the air. Ail that the impartial observer can 
do is to wait and note the results of the new regulations in operation over 
a period of some years. The same legalistic legerdemain which has nulli- 
fied most other government efforts to undermine monopoly may be 
brought into play to preserve the control of the great networks over 
radio. The crisis and test in these new regulations were modified or post- 
poned by amendments adopted by the FCC on October 11, 1941, The 
main features of these amendments were the foUowdng: 

1. Tire original regulations completely prohibited network option-time. The 
amendments make lilaeral provision for option-time up to a total of 12 hours 
daily (3 hours in each of 4 ''segments'' into which the day is divided) , subject only 
to common-sense restrictions designed to prevent the stifling of competition. 

2. The original regulations fixed the maximum period for network-afliliate’ 
contrasts at one year, with an advance period for negotiation of only 60 days. 
The amendments increase these periods to 2 years and to 120 days respectively. 
At the same time, the license period for standard broadcast stations is increased 
from one year to 2 years. 

3. The original regulations prohibited operation of more than one competing 
network by one network company. The amendments indefinitely postpone the 
effective date of this prohibition, but do not eliminate it. 

4. With respect to existing contracts, arrangements or understandings, or net- 
work organization station licenses, the amendments postpone the effective date 
to November 15, 1941. 

The big broadcasting chains appealed to the courts, but on May 10, 
1943, the Supreme Court upheld the FCC regulations. 

Far more ominous than such federal regulation is the trend towards 
government censorsliip of radio programs. AVe shall consider the problem 
of radio censorship more thoroughly later on in this book, but a word may 
profitably be said on the subject at this time. The short-period licensing 
procedure very definitely holds an axe over the head of the stations, and 
the FCG has not been loath to remind stations of this fact, sometimes for 
trivial causes. The most notorious instance was when the FCC threat- 
ened to revoke, or to fail to renew, the licenses of NBC and affiliated 
stations because of the innocuous Mae AYest-Charlcy McCarthy broad- 
cast in December, 1937. Early in 1941, Station WAAB in Boston \vas 
compelled to agree to conform to government policy and ideas before its 
license w’oiild be renewed. After the summer of 1940, the government 
made it increasingly evident that it frowmed on broadcasts supporting 
non-intervention in the European war. Thoroughgoing censorship of 
broadcasting was imposed a few days after Pearl Harbor, a censorship 
which extended even to the broadcasting of weather reports. 

The size of the radio audience has been estimated by experts as run- 
ning somewhere between 40 and 70 million persons daily. Willey and 
Rice estimate that more than 8 out of eveiy 10 sets owned in the United 


Mutual' s Second White Paper Mutual Broadcasting System, October 20, 1941, 

p. 2, 
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States are used at some time during each day, about half of the total 
sets being in use when the most popular programs are on the air. By far 
the greatest use of radio sets comes between 8 p.m. and 10 p.m. .In 1938/ 
the National Association of Broadcasters estimated that approximately 
27 million families in the United States owned about 37 million radio 
receiving sets; that approximately 75 per cent of these are turned on at 
some time each day; and that each set operates on an average 5.1 hours 
daily. The popularity of radio programs can be measured to some degree 
by fan mail, about 20 million letters being received annually from radio 
listeners. NBC received 4,703,321 letters in 1937. One single address 
on a religious subject over the Columbia Network brought in no less than 
438,000 letters. An interesting sidelight upon the mental level of fan 
mail is to be seen in the fact that the astrologer, Evangeline Adams, 
received more fan mail in a single week than President Hoover did in the 
week after his election to the Presidency in 1928. Telephone calls to 
stations are also an indication of public response to programs. 

The social and intellectual significance of the radio can hardly be over- 
estimated. Even as early as 1931, W. F. Ogburn wms able to list no less 
than 150 different effects of radio upon American society.” It has 
brought an enormous extension of public education, mass entertainment, 
propaganda, and misinformation. The events and thoughts of the world 
are made available to nearly every household in the land. But the ma- 
terial is pretty well filtered through a prolonged process of selection, so 
that the product actually presented tends to be of a traditional character 
and to uphold the present order. In Russia, the radio is equally devoted 
to propaganda in behalf of revolution, collectivism, and tiie totalitaidan 
state. A conservative and capitalistic radio station in Russia is even 
more rare than a radical station in the United States. 

The influence of radio news commentators in shaping public opinion 
is constantly increasing, especially since the Munich Conference and the 
outbreak of the European war in 1939. The' broadcasters are rapidly 
usurping the position once held by powerful editorial writers in the edi- 
torial stage of American journalism. Broadcasters like H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Raymond Gram Swing, Elmer Davis, and Upton Close exert an influence 
on public opinion comparable to that once exerted by Horace Greeley 
and Charles Dana. They are supposed merely to give the news, but, as 
their very title of ^^commentator” implies, they not only comment on the 
news but edit it as severely as any editor in the days of pre-commercial 
journalism. This makes it difficult to get unbiased news reporting over 
the radio. Some broadcasters make few comments on the news, but 
this is not true of the leading figures on the air today. And the radio 
audience selects its favorite commentator, as the reading public used to 
select its editor and nev^paper — because it likes a particular bias or slant 
on public affairs. If unpopular or minority attitudes had anything like 
an equal chance to be heard over the air, radio would be of vast irapor- 


Recent Social Trench. YoL I, pp. 15^-156. 
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tance in tlie preservation of democratic society. But the radio authorities 
are even more sensitive to popular opinion and governmental suggestions 
than are newspaper piibiishersy® 

After the European war broke out in 1939, increasing use was made of 
radio by governments in waging a propaganda war. In addition to 
warring against each other over the air, both sides strove ardently to 
influence American opinion.^^ 

Nothing in American life is more varied than the programs presented by 
radio broadcasting companies. The offering is even more diversified than 
that which comes to us through the movies and the new’’spapers. But 
through most of it there runs one common ideal and requirement, namely, 
that there must be mass appeal. This means rather general banality. 
This sentiment wns expressed by a president of the National Broadcasting 
Company whien he said that ^fin broadcasting w^e are dealing wdth a mass 
message, and the material delivered must be suitable for mass consump- 
tion.’^ The same considerations dominate here that operate in connection 
with the attempt of ne^vspapers to get a large circulation. 

The radio broadcasting industry depends for Its income almost entirely 
upon advertising, whicli brings in nearly $200,000,000 yearly. And 
advei'tisers naturally want to present their sales talk to as large an audi- 
ence as possible. For this reason, the broadcasting companies have a par- 
ticularly acute regard for material ■which wnll appeal to a large audience. 
They are not especially concerned wdth the intellectual or esthetic 
quality of the entertainment, provided it is surely safe and popular. Only 
on a sustaining program, namely, one presented by the station without 
any compensation, can we normally expect any program of a specially 
high-grade quality— one which overlooks to some slight degree the tastes 
of the mass of listeners. Sustaining and advertising programs divide 
about equally the total radio time on the majority of stations, but adver- 
tising programs, especially serials, dominate during the daytime. Of the 
advertising programs, about one fifth of the time is devoted to sales talk 
and four-fifths to some kind of entertainment. 

Taking the broadcasting material as a wdiole, it runs the whole gamut 
from the sublime to the ridiculous to a degree which, perhaps, exceeds tlie 
variation in the movies. At one extreme, w^e have the Town Meeting 
of the Air and comparable educational broadcasts of a very high order. 
At the other, w^e run into the abysmal depths of ^^soap opera,” and the ex- 
ordinarily banal and unreal dramatic serials presented during tlie day 
for the diversion of bored and frustrated housewfives. These serials now' 
take up 84,9 per cent of all commercially sponsored time. Their charac- 
ter has been w’-ell described by Whitfield Cook, in an article on ^'Be Sure 
to Listen In,” in The American if erewry, March, 1940; and by Tliomas 

r>b Por a critical and an official appraisal of radio broadcasts and public opinion, 
see Arthur Garfield Hays, “Civh^ Discussion over the Air,^’ in Annals of the American 
Academy, Januaiy, 1941, pp. 37-^16; and William S. Paley, Broadcasting and Ameri- 
can Society/^ Ihia.j ijp. 62-68. ’ ; ■ 

See Harold N. Graves, Jr., ^'War on tlie Short Wave/’ Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, May, 1941. 
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Woody in an article on Morning with RadiOy” in Scribner^ s Com- 
mentatoTy January, 1941. Mr. Cook summarizes his impressions, which 
would probably be shared by most literate listeners, as follows: 

Now I know all. I have heard the worst. For I have listened for ten con- 
coiiseciitive daylight hours to lifers sorrows according to the gospel of Bi-So“DoI, 
Pillsbury, Camay, and Kix. And let me tell you, it almost got me down. . . . 

I investigated and discovered that there are no less than sixty-five five-day-a- . 
week serials on daytime programs of the four major stations in the New York 
area. Then I knew I’d have to listen to those sixty serials. They use up eighty- 
two and a half hours per week — almost a third of the total number of daytime 
hours of WEAF, WOR, WJZ, and WABC. During an average week, only about 
eighteen day-time hours are devoted to serious music, for instance, and perhaps 
twenty-five hours to news. ... 

The heroines continued to be simple, upright and ready to give advice at the 
drop of a hat. And Life continued to hand them raw deals. They w-ere always 
brave, of course. I began to long for just one little miss who might suspect 
that rain was rain and not violets. And why was there so little humor in these 
sentimental capsules ? Whenever any light comedy was attempted to relieve the 
gloom, it sounded like second-rate Noel Coward rewritten by Kathleen Norris. 
Always life was real and life was earnest. About as real and earnest as it used 
to be in dime novels. ... 

Will the listener ever recover from this terrific strain? Can he go on with 
his life after this terrible revelation? Will he ever be the same again? Is the 
great big radio audience happy? Is Bab-0 happy? And Ivory? and Crisco, 
Super Suds, and Kix? And what do the children learn from it all? And the 
ghost of Marconi? 

Be sure to listen in each week day. And see your psychiatrist twice a year! 

The problems of life are combed over by broadcasters, running all the 
way from professional psychoanalysts to the ^Toice of Experience.” In 
music, we find everything from a concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, or a performance of the Metropolitan Opera Company, te 
recorded offerings of the cheapest jazz and swing music. Astrologers 
vend their antique superstitions along wuth international broadcasts on 
modern astrophysics hy Sir James Jeans. Millions are brought within 
earshot of championship prizefights, wOrld series baseball games, star 
football contests, the Kentucky Derby, and the like. Nothing like the 
radio has ever happened before to jar mankind out of isolation and to end 
the inability of the poor man to participate personally in direct enjoyment 
of the more thrilling events in the world of sport and entertainment. 
As Kenneth G. Bartlett puts it: 

The obvious thing is that radio is the greatest user of entertainment material 
since the world began. Every program is a part of the passing parade. It has 
changed the environment in which we live, and because it is so complex it seems 
to add to the total confusion. It seems to call for minds that can sort fact from 
fiction, values from passing fancies. It requires a strong ^'discount factor” and a 
better knowledge of the medium so that the listener may the more accurately 
appraise radio’s contribution to twentieth-century living.*^^ 


Cook, /oc. ci7., pp. 314--315, 318-319. 

®^K. G. Bartlett, ^‘Trends in Radio Programs,” Annals of the American Academy, 
JanuaiT, 1941, p. 25. For a survey of current radio entertainment, see ibid., pp. 26- 
30. 
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While by all odds the greater portion of radio broadcasting time is 
consumed -with matters of “entertainment,” the educational opportunities 
are truly remarkable for those who are really interested and make a 
careful study of the offerings.®^ It is doubtless true that a discerning 
and discriminating use of the radio in any large city in any given week 
would provide far more educational material than any student would be 
likely to obtain from the same period of attending university lectures. 
Special attention is given to science, health talks, travel, and literature. 
Several excellent forums exist for the discussion of scientific problems 
and the “great books” as well as current literature. Not much of value 
in the social sciences is presented, for this field is too “controversial,” 
and radio seeks to avoid the controversial, or at least the progressive side 
of controversial topics. 

Of the various social and intellectual influences exerted by the radio, 
Willey and Rice have selected for special emphasis the tendency toward 
cultural leveling and the breaking down of caste and isolation: 

Certain it is that the radio tends to promote cultural levelling. Negroes barred 
from entering universities can receive instruction from the same institutions by 
radio; residents outside of the large cities who never have seen the inside of an 
opera house can become familiar with the works of the masters; communities 
where no hail exists large enough for a symphony concert can listen to the largest 
orchestras of the country; and the fortunes of a Negro comedy pair can provide 
social talk throughout the nation. Isolation of backward regions is lessened 
by the new agenc}^ of communication, and moreover, by short wave transmission 
national as well as local isolation is broken, for events in, foreign nations are 
thereby brought to the United States. The radio, like the newspaper, has 
widened the horizons of the individual, but. more vitally, since it makes him an 
auditory participant in distant events as they transpire and communicates 
to him some of the emotional values that inhere in thern.^^^ 

It took the newspapers many years to develop a relatively high stand- 
ard of advertising ethics, to be able somewhat to curtail their desire for 
profits in the interest of public welfare, and to demand an approximation 
to truth on the part of advertisers. Radio is new in the advertising busi- 
ness, and has not yet had time to develop, or at least to apply, comparable 
standards. Furtlier, it cannot be controlled by the necessity of conform- 
ing to post office regulations and the strict limitations with respect to the 
use of the mails for fraudulent advertising. 

The formal ideals of the big chains are high enough. For example, 
NBC has announced 'that “false or questionable statements and all other 
forms of misrepresentation must be eliminated.” But, in practice, these 
ideals are often convenicntl}^ forgotten. An > impressive exhibit of 
fraudulent advertising over the radio today has been prepared by Peter 
Morell in his book Poisons j Potions and ProfitsP^ 

Flagrant frauds are frequently presented in the most sanctimonious 


«-See M. H. Neumoyer, ‘Itadio and Social Research/' in Sociology and Social 
Research j November-Dceember, 1940, pp., 114r-124. 

Recent Social Trends^ McGraw-Hdl, VoL I, p. 215. 

Knight, 1937. 
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manner. On one program overheard by the writer, the announcer w^as 
presenting the virtues of a once popular horse remed}^, being recommended 
over the radio for human use under a trade name, at many times the 
price of the product under its natural name. This was followed by a 
feeling rendition of the old hymn, ''My Faith looks up to Thee, Thou 
Lamb of Calvary.^’ Some of the most legitimate and effective advertising 
in the wmiid today is presented over the radio, but it is uncpiestionably 
true that frauds and fakes can be ballyhooed over the air with a freedom 
and facility denied to them in any other legitimate advertising medium 
except the movies. There is, however, evidence that the ethical level of 
radio advertising has improved in the last few years. 

"We have already referred briefly to the radio newspaper, an innovation 
which has only recently been made practicable. This has been called 
"potentially the most socially significant invention since the developiiient 
of the printing press.” This so-called radio newspaper is a facsimile re- 
ceiving set, about the size of a table radio. By attaching, it to an ordinary 
radio one can provide himself with a sort of electric printing press which 
is able to pick news and pictures out of the air and put them down in 
black and wdiite. It prints without ink and without type under a com- 
plicated form of electrical operation. One of these attachments can 
print a three- or five-column paper. Unbelievably economical, it can be 
produced to sell at a profit for 40 dollars or less. The potential signifi- 
cance of this device has been summarized by Miss Ruth Brindze: 

The technical problems are far simpler than the social and economic ones, for 
if the development of facsunile broadcasting continues, as there is every reason 
to believe that it will, city folks as well as those who live on the fanns can be 
supplied with newspapers and other reading material by radio. The Radio Cor- 
poration's facsimile receiver is already equipped with a blade for cutting the 
printed rolls of paper into convenient page sizes. With the addition of a simple 
binding device, books and magazines may be produced by the little radio printing 
machine. The possibilities are unlimited. As events take place, as history is 
made, the facsimile machines will produce directly in the home a contemporaneous 
printed record. No newspapers will be able to compete. Facsimile will be 
faster, more convenient, cheaper. At the trivial cost of the roils of paper and 
the electric current, the audience will be’ supplied with more printed matter than 
it can read. Every day’s paper may be as bulky as the Sunday Times; magazines 
and books will achieve a circulation of a hundred million.^^ 

Television Emerges 

Another striking invention connected with the radio which is no longer 
"just around the corner” is television.®® Most of the scientific and 
engineering problems connected with it have already been solved, though 
there are some difficulties remaining to be overcome before television can 
be made technically perfect. As Mr. Craven points out, the problems 
lying ahead are chiefly economic and social. It is a question of whether 
there will be an adequate market for television instruments and whether 

*^Next — the Radio Newspaper/^ the Nation^ February 5, 1938, pp. 154-155. See 
also J. F, L. Hogan, ^‘Facsimile and Its Future Uses/’ The Annals, January, 1941, 
pp. 162-169. 

On the current status of television, see The Annals, Januaiy, 1941, pp. 130-152. 
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there will be a large public willing to remain at home and use tele\dsion 
apparatus instead of going to moving picture houses and watching the 
newsreels, wdiich may then be almost as simultaneous in the reproduction 
of events as television: 

The next comer to be turned, however, is an economic rather than an engineer- 
ing one, and it can be stated briefly in one short question “Who is to pay for 
television?” Will the public accept a television service based upon a continuance 
of the present system of comiiK'rcial aural broadcasting and its extension into 
television? Will a “looker-in” be willing to sit in a darkened living-room at home 
intently peering into the screen of his television receiver? 

The General Elcctidc Compan}’' made a prediction as to the growth of 
television in tlie next few yn*ars, as follows: 


Year Sets Sold Average Price 

1940 199,000 S250 

1941 414,000 200 

1942 846,000 160 

1943.. 1,371,000 150 

1944.. .. 1,903,000 150 


By 1945, there would be about 4,700,000 home receiving sets, valued at 
about 750 million dollars, served by 512 transmitting stations, costing 
54 millions. 

In an article on ‘TVhere Docs Television Belong?^’ in Harper’s^ Febru- 
ary, 1940, a radio engineer, Irving Fiske, is sceptical about the realization 
of this program of television expansion. He doubts that television can 
ever be made as popular in the home as the radio. He holds that tele- 
vision requires a degree of constant attention that only group participa- 
tion in a common experience can produce. Hence he sees the main future 
of television in theatres, wdiere it may replace the current ne\vs-reels. 
As Mr. Fiske summarizes the matter: 

The only place in which television can adequately meet the basic human needs 
is the theatre; and abroad, at least, theatre television has come forward in re- 
sponse. Overemphasis on home television seems so far to have paralyzed efforts 
in that direction here.^® 

The failure of a home demand for television to keep pace with technical 
facilities in this field seems to give some confirmation to Mr, Fiske's ideas. 
If television should be confined mainly to the theatre, it would mean that, 
wdiile a large public might be served, the number offsets that could be sold 
w^ould be relatively few, as compared with the radio sets used by the vast 
army of radio listeners. 

Perhaps the most searching discussion of the present status and future 
possibilities of television is an anonymous but authoritative contribution 
on ^TThat’s Happened to Television?” in the Saturday Review of Litera- 


Tcchnolofjical Trends mtd National Policy^ Government Printing Office, 1937, 

Harped Sy Februaiy, 1940, p, 265 
Fiske, loc. cit., p. 268. 
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Pointing out that television has overcome most of its technical 
problems., tlie author considers the chief factors which are retarding the 
rapid advance of television. He does not share Mr. Fiske’s view that its 
future lies mainly in theatres, but holds that it has great possibilities of 
popular adoption under proper encouragement. While not hostile in 
principle to television, the Federal Communications Commission has 
placed a fatal barrier in the way of its progress by banning television 
networks. Without networks, the cost of excellent television programs 
will prove prohibitive. They can only be made practicable by serving 
many communities at once and thus cutting the costs. The moving 
pictures refuse to cooperate with television for fear of the competition 
which may be offered by a full-blown television industry. The news- 
papers show the same hostility to television that they do to radio. They 
give little publicity to television and what they do give is usually adverse 
and discouraging to potential television users. Even the radio industry, 
which is responsible for television, has of late refused to promote it vigor- 
ously or intelligently for fear that it may be ruinous to the heavy invest- 
ment in conventional radio equipment and activities: 

While television is a penned-up dragon to the movies and the press, and a 
Pandora’s box to the government, it is strictly a hot potato to the radio indus- 
try. ... 

That’s what happened to television after its brief flurry a year ago. The po-w- 
erful interests in the press, the movies, and the radio put it as far back on the 
shelf as they could because they saw in it a threat to their status quo. They 
shelved it because the public was beginning to get interested in it, and they knew 
that whatever the American public interests itself in, it usually gets.^^ 

Despite these obstacles, television has not been suppressed. Gilbert 
Seldes thus describes the impressive number and variety of programs put 
on by the Television department of the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
the two months after December 7, 1941: 

240 programs of fully visualized news. 

38 programs of special war features; including programs devoted to the 
armed forces, production and civilian morale. 

33 programs by the Red Cross devoted to first aid instruction. 

24 programs by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

24 programs of sports, including tournaments staged in the television studio. 

12 programs of country dances. 

12 round tal)le discussions — generally by authorities in their respective fields 
— on subjects foremost in the American mind. 

12 programs devoted to dancing instmetion. 

12 visual quizzes. v 

12 variety shows. 

In addition, a number of special programs were put on, along with an 
hour program every week devoted to experimental work with color tele- 


February 21, 1942. The anonymous author is actually a leading expert in the 
field of television. 

"iLcJc. cit„ D. 1^. 
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vision broadcasts/" The above data will give some indication of the 
current achievements and activities of television and will afford some 
reassurance that this important innovation in communication will not be 
indefinitely delayed in making its potential contribution to American 
enlightenment and entertainment. 

The future possibilities of television, provided it comes into general 
use, have been well described by Karl A. Bickel: 

The twist of a dial and the throw of a switch will enable you, in your sitting 
room, to see and hear the Kentucky Derby, to have a better vision of a great 
prizefight or athletic contest than even the box-holders, to range the world, 
attending the theater or opera, visiting important banquets, sitting in with 
Gongress in Washington, or viewing an airplane meet in Africa/'"^ 

Because of its close connection with radio, we might say a word here 
about the current status of the phonograph, which represents an im- 
portant, if highly specialized, type of communication. The sale of phono- 
graph records reached its peak in 1921, at 100 million. Whth the growth 
of radio in the ’20’s, record sales fell off sharply and the industry was all 
but given up for dead. But in the ’30\s there was a marked pick-up. In 
1938, some 35 million records were sold and all manufacturers were far 
behind their orders. Sales have gained since. 

There were a number of reasons for this revival of the phonograph, 
particularly the provision of the combination radio and phonograph and 
the record-playing radio attachment, the interest in swing and classical 
music, essentially created by the radio, and the rebellion against radio 
commercials and serials. Tlie phonograph enables us to get immediately 
and directly the music we wish, without having to listen to other features 
which we regard with either indifference or repugnance. Much of the 
phonograph and record business of the country is controlled by the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Communications and the Social Future 

The enormous influence exerted by the new instruments of commimi- 
cation upon human life and social institutions in the immediate past is 
obvious to all careful observers. Their future effects may be even more 
far-reaching, because many of these instruments of communication 
have only been recently developed, and others of an even more impres- 
sive and upsetting character may be provided within the ])resent, or 
coming generation: 

It is impossible to discuss here the ramifications of the most obvious changes 
in American life summarized by the preceding data. On the one hand is a process 
of integration and adjustment; on the other is a lively competition accompanied 
by mutual fears: railroad fighting bus; bus fighting street car; newspapers con- 
cerned over radio advertising; moving picture competing with radio; hotel 
fighting with tourist camp. The ultimate outcome cannot be predicted; one can 


Saiiirday Review of Literature^ March 14, 1942, p. 13. 

"‘^ Bickel, New Empires, Lippmeoti, 1030, p. 43; see also. David Sarnoff, ^‘Possible 
Social Effects of Television,” The Annals, Januaiy, 1041, pp. 145-152. 
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only be impressed with the changes that ‘go on before the eyes and marvel at the 
way ill which American life, and the habits of the individnal citizens, are being 
transformed^^ 

The social and cultural impact of our new agencies of communication 
has been powerful and pervasive. The speed, scope and diversity of 
human contacts have been multiplied on a scale never «before imagined. 
Devices of untold potency for mass impression have come into being. 
Social groups and entire nations may be manipulated by propaganda as 
never before. The great danger in these remarkable transformations lies 
in the fact that they have been brought into being in planless fashion, 
purely as a product of the competitive system and motivated almost solely 
by the desire for pecuniary profits. There has been little opportunity to 
guide their development in such a fashion as to make a maximum con- 
tribution to the ivell-being of human society. They may confer upon 
us untold benefits or may lead to domestic confusion and international 
chaos: 

It is as agencies of control that the newspaper, the motion picture and the 
radio raise problems of social importance. The brief siirve}^ of their '’development 
in each instance shows increased utilization coupled with concentration of facili- 
ties. For his news, the reader of the paper is dependent largely upon the great 
news gathering agencies; for his motion pictures, there is dependency upon a 
group of well organized producers; for his radio, he comes more and more in, 
contact with large and powerful stations, dominated increasingly by the nation- 
wide broadcasting organizations. Mass impression on so vast a scale has never 
before been possible. 

The effects produced may now be quite unpremeditated, although the machin- 
ery opens the way for mass impression in keeping with special ends, private or 
public. The individual, the figures sho\v, increasingly utilizes these media and 
they inevitably modify his attitudes ancl behavior. What these modifications 
are to be depends entirety upon those who control the agencies. Greater possi- 
bilities for social manipulation, for ends that are selfish or socially desirable, have 
never existed. The major problem is to protect the interests and welfare of the 
individual citizen. ... 

In short, an interconnecting, interconnected w^eb of communication lines has 
‘been woven about the individual. It has transformed his behavior and his atti- 
tudes no less than it has transformed social organization itwself. The w^eh has 
developed largely without plan or aim. The integration has been in consequence 
of competitive forces, not social desirabilit^^ In this competition the destruction 
of old and established agencies is threatened.'^''^ 

As to the immediate future of communication agencies Mr. Craven 
believes that their most desirable services w^mld be the penetration of 
hitherto inaccessible regions, and the use of existing communication 
agencies to improve international goodwill: 

It is believed that the greatest service which communications can do in the 
future will be to provide extensions into the hitherto remote and inaccessible 
places whereby people who formerly had no means of communication can be 
connected with the communication arteries of the world. Tremendous progress 


M. Willey and S. A. B-ice, “Commimication,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, University of Chicajzio Press, May, 1931, p. 977. 

M. M. Willey and S. A. Rice, Recent Social Trends, McGraw-Hill, pp. 215-217. 
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has been made during the last decade in this direction and, undoubtedly, tremen- 
dous progress will tale place in the future. 

The other great forward step in world civilization which can be made is in 
the effective use of communications, both telegraph and telephone by wire, but 
more especially by radio, in the development of understanding, mutual respect 
and tolerance among the nations of the world. Much has been done along these 
lines in the past and a great deal more is expected in the future 

This is certainly a high and noble ideal, but as 0. W. Iliegel has pointed 
out in his important book, Mobilizing for Chaos ^ there is grave danger 
that the ne^v agencies of communication may be utilized in the interest 
of super-patriotism and militarism, wdth the wrecking of civilization at 
the end of the lined" At least, they are likely to dp so unless w'e take 
prompt steps to safeguard ourselves against this disaster. 


7\chnolor/ic(il Trends mid National Policy, p. 233. 
See below, pp, 557ff., 583-585. 



CHAPTER XiV 


Molding Public Opinion: Prejudice/ Propaganda/ 
and Censorship 

The Role of Prejudice in Modern Life 

Causes of Prejudice, In this chapter we shall consider various prac- 
tices and attitudes concerned with the control of both individual and 
public opinion. In order to gain proper perspective and understanding 
of such efforts, it is necessary to comprehend the origins and character of 
the prejudices and biases that operate upon the human mind. 

The word prejudice is derived from the Latin word jyrae judicium., 
meaning a judicial examination before trial. In literal English, prejudice 
means a decision arrived at without examination of the facts. It is an 
automatic or spontaneous bias, which may be either favorable or un- 
favorable. We may be prejudiced in favor of something or against it. 
Most commonly, however, we think of a prejudice as an unfavorable bias 
or antipathy toward something. In its most elementary sense, this 
prejudice or spontaneous bias may be purely physical, in the sense that 
the human organism favors something warm and comfortable as against 
something cold and rough. But, in a cultural or institutional sense, a 
prejudice is always a psycho-physical reaction, a conditioned response, 
shaped by our life experiences. Whatever the prejudice, whether favor- 
able or unfavorable and regardless of the type of prejudice, it is always 
an emotional response. As soon as reason enters the picture, the potency 
of the prejudice is diminished. Most prejudices, however, are so highly 
charged with emotion that they automatically exclude reason from the 
premises. 

Perhaps the underlying cause of prejudice is the automatic antipathy 
to ideas and experiences markedly different from those with which w^e are 
familiar. Franklin Henry Giddings contended that the chief force hold- 
ing men together in society is ^The consciousness of kind.” People natu- 
rally react cordially to the familiar, and are spontaneously hostile to the 
strange and different. As David S. Muzzey has put the matter: 

Our own views seem to us right, or they would not be our views. How 
readily we w^arm to a person who agrees wdth us in a judgment or an argument, 
even though his opinion be far less entitled to respect than that of our opponent. 
We hanker for confirmation, because of the subtle flattery it brings to our self- 
esteem. Hobbes^ characterization of mankind as a ''race of unmitigated ego- 
maniacs'" may be a bit too severe, but it is nevertheless true that one of the mo«T 
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difficult things in the world is to wean a mind from the precarious self-assurance 
on which it has been fed by centuries of custom and conformity^ 

It has been necessary for man to demand a high degree of uniformity in 
social behavior.^ Man is relatively helpless by himself. Group life has 
always been essential to human safety and progress. For this reason, 
group discipline must be enforced, in order to unify the community and 
make it more safe and efficient. Rules of conduct and thought must be 
prescribed and the violators thereof made to suffer. This group disci- 
pline, so essential to human survival, has exacted a high price in the way 
of ruthlessly stamping out the innovator and the rebel. The history of 
civilization is, in a sense, a record of the extension of the variety and area 
of dissent that society wdli tolerate: 

After all, intolerance is merely the manifestation of the protective instinct of 
the herd. The life of the individuals is so dependent upon the life of the group, 
that the group, and the various individuals in the group, are afraid to let any 
individual say or do anything that might endanger the protective, power of the 
group. 

Thus a pack of wolves is intolerant of the wolf that is different and invariably 
gets rid of this offending individual. A tribe of cannibals is intolerant of the 
individual who threatens to provoke the wrath of the gods and bring disaster 
upon the whole comiiiunity, and so drives him into the wilderness. The Greek 
commonwealth cannot afford to harbor within its sacred walls one who dares to 
question the very basis of its organization, and so in an outburst of intolerance 
condemns the offender to drink the poison. The Roman cannot hope to survive 
if a small group of zealots play fast and loose with laws held indispensable since 
the days of Romulus, and so is driven into deeds of intolerance. The Church 
depended in early da,ys for her continued existence upon the absolute obedience 
of even the hinnblest of her subjects and is driven to such extremes of suppres- 
sion and cruelty that many prefer the riithlessness of the Turk to the charity 
of the Christian. And ii) a period of hysterical fear, even we Americans are 
assured that our government cannot withstand criticism, and so we throw into 
prison or deport from our shores those who dare offer it. 

And so it goes throughout the ages until life, wffiich might be a glorious adven- 
ture, is turned info a horrible experience, and all this happens because human 
existence so far has been entirely dominated by fear/'^ 

Custom and habit have also played their part in prejudicing us in favor 
of the familiar. The habitual and the traditional are not only safe, they 
are also easy. Our muscular reflexes and our mental patterns are adapted 
to doing things in the wmy w^e have been taught to do them. It is easiest 
to think and act in the old grooves to which -we have been accustomed 
since childhood. Habit, as William James pointed out, is the great 83''- 
whecl of society. We need give little attention to habitual modes of 
thought and behavior. Years of adjustment have made us largely un- 
conscious of their operation. New ways and thoughts, on tl)e other hand, 
arc troublesome and painful. This pain is not only psychological, it is 


^ David S. IMtizzey, JLvmys in Intellectual History ^ Dedicated to James Harvey 
Robinson, Harpei*, 1929, yjp. 7-8. ^ 

- See above, pp. 16 ff., 29 IT. 
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also mildly physiological, as the new science of endocrinology has made 
clear. When something strange challenges our customaiy Avay of doing 
things, we automatically become angry. And anger is accompanied by 
definite physiological changes in the body. The adrenal glands secrete 
their mysterious chemical substance into the blood. The liver releases 
more sugar which is burned up rapidly and gives us a temporary increase 
of energy. Any innovation upsets our whole established scheme of 
things, cuts across our habitual reactions, and forces readjustments that 
our timid and lazy nature resents and resists. New ways and ideas are 
also a challenge to our self-esteem. They imply a questioning of our 
fundamental ideas and of the correctness of our beliefs. They threaten 
our life philosophy. 

Alan’s attitude toward the supernatural world has been an important 
source of prejudice. It has been believed that the spirit world brings 
man both his good luck and his bad. If the gods of the group are properly 
obeyed and propitiated, good luck will follow. Strange gods are the 
natural enemy of any given social group. Strangers worship strange 
gods, and to tolerate them would both enrage the gods of the group and 
expose its members to the possible evil action of the gods of the stranger. 
Down to modern times the stranger has always been viewed as a potential 
enemy . This was due, in part, to his worship of strange gods and, in 
part, to the fact that his behavior and ideas differed from those of the 
group. 

Geography has also played its part in both creating and mitigating 
prejudice. The greater the social and cultural contacts of any group, 
the more it is inclined to be tolerant. Geographical conditions help along 
the growth and persistence of prejudice. People shut off from outside 
contacts tend to build an ingrowing culture. Almost everything in the 
world outside is strange to them, and they react with characteristic 
antipathy to the new and the strange. It is natural that the most preju- 
diced and intolerant of peoples have been those who live in mountainous 
and other isolated areas, wdiile the most tolerant populations have lived 
along seacoasts and otiier natural routes of trade, thus coming into con- 
tact with new ideas and customs as well as new commodities. 

Divisions into social and economic classes beget prejudice. The no- 
bility has looked down upon the trader and the toiler, while the latter 
types have naturally resented the exploitation practiced by the nobility. 
In our day, industrialists have exhibited widespread prejudices against 
tlie industrial proletariat. They have associated the latter with servility. 
The wliole psychology of the leisure class has been built up around the 
desire to abstain from all manual labor for this is contaminated with 
the stigma of servility. On its side, the proletariat has built up a philoso- 
phy of hostility to its industrial masters, even going so far as to create the 
doctrine of inevitable and eternal class war between capital and labor. 


Maiy Wood, The Si ranger, Columbia University Press, 1934. 
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Definite prejudices are also based upon social rank and grades. Dwellers 
in our palatial city apartments and penthouses look down on those who 
inhabit the slums. The latter resent the wealth and display of the rich. 

Differences in race and culture have alwa^^s been a source of prejudice^ 
from the days of the distinction between Jew and Gentile and Greek and 
Barbarian. This has been due, in part, merely to the simple recognition 
of physical differences. But race prejudices rest upon many other ele- 
ments. Variations in religion, customs, and beliefs, all of which are 
thought to undermine the culture and stability of the group, are held to 
be carried by strange races. Neighboring races have also very frequently 
been political and military enemies, thus giving a realistic basis for race 
prejudice. 

Social taste and etiquette contribute their quota to prejudice. What 
is accepted among the elite is regarded as right. Different ways of doing 
things and conducting oneself are an affront to taste. They also upset 
tlie social regimen and tend to create confusion and trouble. There may 
be no substantial scientific foundation for standards of etiquette. There 
seems to be no valid logical reason wdiy a man should remove his hat in. 
the presence of w'omen in an elevator in an apartment house and keep it 
on while in an elevator in a department store. But society sets its 
standards and is outraged when they are challenged. The manners and 
etiquette of a person from a different culture may actually be far more 
polished, but the standards of taste are those of the group. 

Closely associated with taste and etiquette as a source of prejudice is 
self-esteem. One of the things wdiich makes life agreeable to us is our 
personal conviction that w^e are doing the right things in the right way. 
Any differences of belief and conduct are a challenge to our philosophy of 
life and our standards of behavior. 

Education should be a leading instrument for combating prejudice, by 
revealing the spontaneous and primitive character of group behavior and 
prejudice. It should make us more tolerant of differences. Unfortu- 
nately, however, most education down to our time has intensified prejudice 
instead of dissipating it. Education has been devoted primarily to the 
perpetuation of the ideas and prejudices of any given group. It has 
supplemented the spontaneous element in the acquisition of prejudice. 
jMany pseudo-scientific doctrines and religious dogmas have been em- 
bodied in the educational tradition and are thus given prestige and in- 
creased influence in conserving and passing on prejudices. The tendency 
in education to glorify the culture of the group and represent it as superior 
to that of others has been an important factor in the increased prominence 
of nationalism, the modern and inflated version of primitive group preju- 
dice. 

A conspicuous fact about the origin of our prejudices is that we pick 
them up automatically and unconsciously in the process of our psycho- 
logical development. They become a part of our mental equipment. 
Most of them are acquired in childhood before the individual possesses* 
any substantial body of accurate knowledge that might enable him to 
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recognize and diseoimt them. This fact has been veiy clearly pointed out 
by Robert L. Duffiis: 

Children acquire beliefs like this exactly as they acquire their language, their 
games, and their gang traditions. They learn from their parents, their school 
teachers, their companions, and; as they grow older, from motion pictures, news- 
papers, magazines, and books. Being human, they learn what isnh so just as 
thoroughly as what is so and believe it just as firmly. 

The most primitive form of race prejudice is fear — the savage’s hostility to a 
member of a tribe not his own, the child’s dread of a stranger who differs in 
some marked way from its own father or mother. But even this doesn’t seem 
to be inborn. It is put into the child’s nature by some outside influence, or 
influences, after the child comes into the world. Let a parent manifest race 
prejudice by a word or even a gesture, or a facial expression, and the child will 
imitate. Race prejudice may begin before the boy or girl has learned to talk. 

When the child is five or six years old the fear may turn into hostility — race 
riot in miniature. There will be a stage when foreigners are* merely absurd and 
amusing. Finally, among children of different races attending the higher grades 
of the same school there will be jealous}' arising out of the competition for marks 
and honors. By this time the child of the ^‘superior” breed has learned that the 
child of the ^‘inferior” should be kept in his place. Groups form, sharp social 
lines are drawn, and the chasm between black and white, white and yellow, or 
"American” and ^'Wop” is likely to become permanent. Even tliough in a fit 
of deliberate liberalism we tiy to bridge it in later life, we frequently cannot. 

Most of us don’t try.^ We merely rationalize. The middle-aged business man 
who swallows the Nordic gospel hook, line, and sinker today, may believe that 
he got his reasons from Lothrop Stoddard, or that his shrinking from contact 
with the lesser breeds is the will of God, But the chances are that he learned 
it all at school, along with his arithmetic and geography, or at home, along with 
his table manners. ^ 

Girls, being earlier responsive to group traditions and loyalties, are found to 
])ecome race conscious sooner than their brothers. As they grow older the social 
pressure arising from a dread of inter-marriage becomes stronger. They begin 
to fear, not without reason, that broadmindedness in their relations with the 
"‘'inferior” races may cause them to lose caste. A boy’s caste, somehow, seems less 
fragile. Yet boys of sixteen are commonly found to be more snobbish than boys 
of twelve. There has been more time and more experiences with which to build 
prejudice — to educate in jealousy and dislike. 

All this affords a hint as to how our opinions get into us. They are not made 
what they are by heredity. They are not produced by accurately digested facts. 
They are all that our lives are — colorful, unrea|;onable, egoistic.^ 

Types of Prejudice, The prejudices associated with nationalism are 
the most prevalent and dangerous prejudices of our era.® They provide 
the main ps^'chological impulse to war and thus place civilization in seri- 
ous jeopardy. Nationalism gained rather than declined after the 
first W'orld War. Fascism, in fact, elevated nationalism to the status of 
a religion. Intense nationalism makes it quite impossible to view toler- 
antly and rationally the culture and conduct of other nations. It teaches 
us to follow our country slavishly, whether right or wrong. Moreover, 
there is a notable tendency to emphasize the fact that our country is 
always right, w'hatever the historical facts. Germanic historians have 

*'■* ""Where Do We Get Our Prejudices?” Harpei^b, September, 1926, p. 507. 
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represented medieval culture as a product of Germanic and Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, while the French historians trace it back to the culture of 
Roman Gaul. Many Germans have derided the French Revolution as 
a brutal orgy, conducted by a race incapable of self-discipline, while 
French historians have praised it as an epic of deliverance from tyranny 
and a great contribution to democracy and liberty. French and British 
historians tend to have a markedly different interpretation of the role 
and achievements of Napoleon, Only a few historians in any country 
have been able to arrive at an accurate and dispassionate notion of the 
outbreak of the first World War, and our ideas of the second World War 
are as yet no more than sheer fantasy. Intense nationalism makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, to preserve a rational and understanding atti- 
tude in I'espect to foreign affairs and international relations. 

There are, of course, many other forms of political prejudice. We have 
the prejudice of the conservative against the radical, and of the radical 
against the conservative. Likewise, the middle-of-the-road liberals tend 
to be hostile to both extreme groups. It is difficult for any one of the 
three types to possess an unbiased and intelligent view of the merits of 
the others. Then there are the well-known prejudices associated with 
political parties. With many, loyalty to party almost exceeds loyalty to 
the nation. Members of other parties are view^ed as inferior beings, or as 
the natural enemies of humanity. The party becomes a vested political 
interest, which is defended with great fervor. Party names, symbols, and 
catchwords are adopted and serve to vivify and perpetuate these party 
prejudices. The latter are capable of producing an entirely false notion 
of the character of political parties. 

This is admirably illustrated by the situation in the United States for 
the last half century or more. There have been no striking differences 
between the Republican and Democratic parties. Both have been com- 
mitted to the capitalistic system and have represented essentially the same 
type of economic interests. The differences between them have been of 
an entirely minor nature. Yet, party prejudice has been able to create 
the illusion that the contest between the Republicans and Democrats is 
very real and a matter of intense moment to the coimtry. The partisan 
conflicts have often attained a bitterness, as in the campaign of 1936, 
exceeding that manifested in the very real class differences between, let 
us say, the conservative and labor parties in Great Britain. 

Finally we may refer to the long-enduring prejudice against allowing 
women to participate in politics. This was simply a rationalization of 
political facts as they existed in an early patriarchal order. In those 
days women^s physical weakness subordinated them to males and thus 
they could not share political equality with men. This prejudice endured 
for many millenniums. In the nineteenth century, feminism appeared, 
with a contrary set of prejudices. Some of the feminists merely argued 
that women possess as much political ability as men — certainly a 
modest and defensible contention; but others, in an excess of zeal, argued 
that women are endowed with special forms of political sagacity superior 
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to any which men can display. The political prejudice against women 
in politics has, in our day, been more successfully done away with than 
the other forms of political prejudice. But it has been revived in various 
Fascist states. 

Economic prejudices are so obvious and powerful that whole philoso- 
phies of history have been constructed which argue that civilization musi 
be entrusted to the agricultural nobility, the commercial and industrial 
middle class, or the industrial proletariat. In early days, the pastoral 
peoples and those engaged in agriculture \varred against each other for 
millenniums. Then, in turn, the agricultural classes feared and hated the 
rising commercial groups who inhabited the towns. The great political 
struggles of early modern times were primarily manifestations of the 
struggle of the rising commercial or bourgeois class for political equality 
with the vested agricultural interests. Then, after the Industrial Revo- 
lution, which began in the eighteenth century, the commercial and indus- 
trial classes became suspicious and fearful of the factory workers. The 
political battles of the last century have been colored by the efforts of the 
laboring class in the cities to participate in politics and gain a prominent 
role in political life. In every case, the vested economic interests desired 
to hold on to their possessions and advantages and they attacked vigor- 
ously the pretensions and virtues of those who contested with them for 
power. This has proved true, even when the proletariat has come into a 
position of domination. The Communists in Soviet Russia are as bitterly 
hostile to the capitalists as the latter are to the Reds. 

Not only do these economic prejudices exist between major economic 
classes; they are sometimes even more intense between various sectors of 
the same economic class. This can be •well illustrated by the situation in 
contemporary America. The hatred between various groups of capitalists 
is almovst as great as that between the latter and the radicals. The 
Liberty Leaguers attacked the New Deal with as great vehemence as 
they did the Communists and Socialists, and the advocates of the New 
Deal returned the compliment with vigor and enthusiasm, denouncing 
their opponents as Economic Royalists. Likewise, the Socialists war 
against the Communists, and vice versa. Even among the Communists 
there are cliques whose hatreds are even more intense than the antipathy 
of all radicals to Wall Street. The Trotskyites hate the Stalinists more 
than either hate the House of Morgan or the Bank of England. Finally, 
even in the Labor movement, outside of truly radical circles, there are 
vigorous prejudices, as witnessed by the battles between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Law is a powerful instrument for upholding and executing both political 
and economic prejudices. In the United S'Lates, especially since the 
Civil War, our constitutional law has operated as a defense of capitalism 
against reform by either progressives dr radicals.’^ It has stood in the 
of social progress through declaring reform legislation unconstitutional, 
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making special use of the due-process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. It has usually exhibited a definite hostility toward organized 
labor through ordering the enforcement of yellow-dog contracts and freely 
granting injunctions against strikers. However, under the New Deal 
and the Wagner Act, the force of the law was invoked to legalize trade 
unionism and collective bargaining. In »Soviet Russia, the law imposed 
even more severe disabilities upon capitalism than it did upon labor and 
radicalism in the United States. 

Law has also upheld various types of political prejudices. It has been 
used to exclude the propertyless classes and women from the right to 
|)articipate in political life. In a number of American states the law 
excludes Communists and other radicals from the riglit to organize 
as a political party. Despite the fact that our country was founded 
through revolution, more than half of the states have passed laws wdiich 
outla’w the preaching of political revolution and impose serious penalties 
therefor. Law has also been used to uphold nationalism and militarism 
by denying citizenship to those who will not promise to bear arms under 
all circumstances. 

Law has also been exploited in behalf of religious and race prejudices. 
In the early history of our country the right to vote was denied to un- 
believers. Today, in certain states, the testimony of unbelievers is not 
accepted in court. Religious observances in the schools are frequently 
prescribed by law. On the other hand, when certain religious prejudices 
conflict with patriotic legislation the holders of such religious beliefs are 
penalized, as, for example, in the present legal persecution of Jehovalfis 
Witnesses. Race discrimination exists in our law in such manifestations 
as the legislation against the immigration of Orientals and the many and 
numerous forms of discrimination against the Negroes in the Soiitli. 

Not only does law uphold many other types of prejudices, but it also 
supplies an important group of prejudices all its own;^ The attitude of 
the mass of the American public toward law itself represents a definite 
sort of prejudice. Laws, which are the product of fallible human law- 
makers, are held in aw^e and respect. There is a prevalent potion that 
law is something above and superior to man. This constitutes a definite 
hangover from the primitive reverence and taboos associated wdth early 
legal codes. Constitutional law is particularly subject to reverence by 
the unthinking. This was clearly manifested during the struggle over 
the reorganization of the Supreme Court in 1937. Judges take on by 
contagion the sanctity which attaches to law itself. When on the bench 
men who have been shrewd practicing politicians or enthusiastic servants 
of corporate wealth come to be endowed, in the popular imagination, with 
super-human qualities of probity and detachment. The whole concept 
of contempt of court reflects the popular reverence for law and judges. 
The judge is endow^ed with the same sanctity which earlier attached to 
the medicinc-man and magician. The whole courtroom procedure is 

8 Sec above, pp. 373-391. 
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cokjred b}" a complex of traditional prejudices with respect to tlie nature 
and conduct of the law. 

Within the legal profession itself there are many conflicting prejudices. 
Professor Fred RodelPs Woe Unto You, Lawyers, is an expression of 
a progressive lawyer’s prejudice against the dominant prejudices of the 
legal profession.® Most lawyers look upon law as the custodian of things 
as they are and the protector of private property. Others regard it as 
primarily the instrument of social engineering and human progress. The 
code of ethics of the legal profession is colored by prejudice. There is 
no taboo placed upon directing rich corporations as to ways of evading 
the law, but such practices as ambulance-chasing are fiercely condemned. 

Religious prejudices are numerous and bitter, although we no longer 
])ut thousands of people to death because of their religious beliefs, as they 
used to do in the days of the medieval heresies and the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. The religious person looks upon the unbeliever as a monster of vice. 
The militant atheist, equally vehement, sees the faithful as feeble- 
minded dupes. Religious prejudices tend to be particularly vigorous 
and dogmatic, because it is assumed that God stands behind our particular 
variety of religious prejudice. Further, it is believed that our earthly 
good luck and fortune depend upon vigorous adherence to our religious 
faith. 

There is still a good deal of bitterness of feeling and marked prejudices 
among Jews, Catholics, and Protestants; also between and within Protes- 
tant sects. Where the feeling between Catholics and Protestants is most 
intense, neither group is really willing to concede that the other is entitled 
to full standing as members of the human race. Anti-Semitism and the 
Ku Klux Klan have been testimonials to the extent and intensity of 
Protestant prejudice. Catholic prejudice expresses itself in a more adroit 
and underground fashion than Protestant prejudice, but it is just as 
vigorous. The very existence and perpetuation of Judaism rests con- 
siderably upon ancient prejudices against other religious groups. 

The slight historical and factual basis for all this religious prejudice is 
demonstrated by the fact that there is little fundamental difference among 
the basic beliefs of Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. They accept, wflth 
slight variations, the same holy book, the same philosophy of history and 
salvation, and revere the same religious characters. On over 90 per cent 
of all the fundamental elements in Christian beliefs, the Catholics and 
Protestants are united. But over the 10 per cent of difference oceans of 
blood have been shed. 

Race prejudice is one of the most obvious of the antipathies which have 
afflicted mankind from early days. This has been due, in part, merely to 
the automatic perception of physical differences. But race prejudice rests 
upon many other factors. Differences in religion, customs, and beliefs, 
all of which are thought to threaten the culture and stability of the group, 
are supposed to be carried by strange races. Different races have very 


^See above, pp. 376“380. 
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frequently been also political and military enemies, thus giving a prac- 
tical foundation for mutual hostility. However, there is a tendency even 
when peaceful relations have been established for many generations for 
the hostility to persist as a tradition. In the United States it manifests 
itself chiefly in the prejudice of the Southern whites against the Negroes. 
When, however, Negroes assert real racial equality in the North, they run 
up against much the same prejudices that they meet in the South. We 
have also manifested race prejudice against Mongolian Orientals in our 
immigration restriction laws, and in discriminating legislation passed by 
Pacific states. Economic interests often merge with race prejudice in 
our attitude towards other types. The Southerners have a definite 
economic interest in keeping the Negroes in a position of inferiority. 
The legislation against Orientals was motivated in part by the challenge 
of the Chinese to white labor in tlie West and of the Japanese to white 
agriciiltural interests on the Pacific coast. Race prejudice operates even 
where there are no essential race differences. We tend to regard the 
foreigner as of a different race, even when he comes of essentially the 
same physical stocks as those which built up the original population of 
the United States. 

The most evident example of racial prejudice, which has no realTela- 
tion to race as a scientific fact, is anti-Semitism. The Jews are in no 
sense a cohesive, separate race. The real differences which stir up anti- 
Semitic prejudices are of a cultural character, such as religious practices, 
social customs, and the reluctance to intermarry with Gentiles. Then 
there is a long tradition of anti-Semitism brought to this country by the 
European settlers. The financial and commercial sagacity of the Jews 
and their prominence in the professions have also fostered hostility. 
Anti-Semitism was revived in most flagrant fashion by Plitler and the 
Nazis, and imitated by Mussolini, but there have been many flare-ups in 
England and the United States since the first World War. 

Professional Semitism and pro-Semitism are as much the product of 
prejudice as anti-Semitism.^^ In the face of enforced social inferiority, 
the Jews have asserted their superior cultural capacity. Persecuted as 
a race, they have maintained a fictitious racial identity. Being treated 
as inferiors, they have naturally developed a compensatory assertiveness 
and aggressiveness which the Gentiles mistakenly interpret as a racial 
characteristic of the Jews. If prejudices were removed from both sides 
of the question, there would be neither anti-Semitism nor Jewish opposi- 
tion to speedy assimilation wuth Gentiles. 

Moral prejudice is closely ^associated with religious prejudice. Indeed, 
it is a sort of synthesis of religious, economic, and social prejudices. It 
also embraces certain prejudices which are derived from etiquette. Acts 
which grossly offend our sense of propriety tend to be regarded as im- 
moral. Like religious prejudice, moral prejudice is especially full of 
vehemence and self-assurance. We take it for granted that God approves 
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the brand of naiTOW-mindedness we employ in appraising oiir own con- 
duct and that of others. Since conventional morality is closely associated 
with supernatural religion, it is rare that a person examines his own 
moral convictions objectively. They are taken for granted to be sound, 
impeccable, and quite unchallengeable. As Mencken and others have 
pointed out, another strong source of moral prejudice is the sentiment 
of the invidious.^^ We disapprove of those things which our limited cir- 
cumstances prevent us from doing. Then there is the influence of right- 
eous hypocrisy. A person guilty of one form or another of anti-social 
conduct often seeks to compensate and to give himself mental calm by 
ostentatious correctness with regard to certain other conventionalities, 
and gives evidence of a holy wTath against those wdio violate them. A 
case in point is the support of anti-vice societies by financial and corpo- 
rate moguls. 

Our educational prejudices are numerous. Our entire culture is, in 
part, a mosaic of traditional prejudices, and it is the function of education 
to transmit tins culture. A traditional form of educational prejudice 
upholds the punitive ideals of education. It lays great stress upon edu- 
cation as the disciplinarian of the will. The latter is to be strengthened 
through imposing unpleasant tasks, the execution of which is insisted 
upon with vigor and thoroughness, iluch of the traditional curriculum 
represents archaic prejudices which have grown up in various periods of 
the history of civilization and have been handed down in the educational 
process. Such are the notions of the special educational virtues of the 
classics and mathematics. Another example is afforded by the leisure- 
class bias in education which leads us to regard most really useful, practi- 
cal, and utilitarian subjects as base, ^^sloppy,’’ and quite incompatible 
with sound educational philosophy and practice. 

The whole ^^culturar^ ideal in education is, to a considerable extent, an 
outgrowdh of the prejudices associated with the leisure class and the idea 
that the lady and gentleman must be freed from all trace of servility. It 
is this which lies at the foundation of the deep-seated prejudice against 
vocational education that regards practical subjects as non-educational 
or anti-educationaL The natural reaction against traditional education 
has produced a comparable prejudice in favor of complete personal free- 
dom and thorough clevotion to spontaneous development. It revives the 
old revolt of Rousseau against the pedants of the eighteenth century. 
Progressive education is the best example of tins prejudice in educational 
revolt.. 

Most social scientists regard prejudice as unfortunate and detrimental 
to human well-being. This point of view is shared by the present writer. 
But, in all fairness, ive should point out that very distinguished scholars 
and cultivated gentlemen have sharply challenged this attitude. A good 
example is a famous British anthropologist and amiable savant, Sir Arthur 
Keith, who wrote a little book on The Place of Prejudice in Modern 
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Civilization to expound the thesis that prejudice is a positive and benefi- 
cial factpr in human culture, giving pride to human beings and vitality to 
human effort. Prejudice stimulates competition and argument and thus 
promotes the progress of civilization. Keith praises super-patriotism and 
race prejudice, and holds that even if they lead to war they are an asset 
to the race, since ^hvar is nature’s pruning-hook.” “Race prejudice, I 
believe, wmrks for the ultimate good of mankind and must be given a 
recognized place in all our efforts to obtain natural justice for the 

workL’’^^ 

Some Suggested Remedies for Our Prejudices, Travel leads us to 
understand that there are many people with views and customs that differ 
markedly from our own, and we must ultimately concede that there are 
certain virtues in the beliefs and habits of others. Education of a critical 
type, particularly in the fields of history and sociology, has an under- 
mining effect on prejudice. History shows the mundane origins of our 
prejudices and tears away their pretense to sanctity or invincibility. 
Such a sociological work as William Graham Sumner’s Folkioays, if read 
with understanding, should do a great deal to dissipate prejudice. Here 
we discover that what is right is usually no more than what is currently 
done in any group. 

The elimination of belief in the supernatural helps to discredit preju- 
dice. It permits us to examine our beliefs and discover that they are of 
purely earthly origin; that they are, for the most part, the product of a 
generation less equipped wdth earthly knowledge than our owm. Another 
important exercise which promotes the destruction of prejudice is the 
study of comparative religion. This shows the common elements in all 
the great wmrld-religions and exposes the errors, and follies embodied in 
religiouvS narrow-mindedness. 

The cultivation of an international point of view in culture and public 
problems also assists greatly in allaying prejudices. We find that it is 
rare that any nation has exclusively created all the cultural possessions 
it prizes. We can see clearly the contributions of other peoples to otir 
own culture and institutions through the ages. 

Likewise, the scientific study of race reveals the fallacies in racial arro- 
gance, and disproves the assumption that one race monopolizes all the 
virtues of humanity. Such study also demonstrates that there is no such 
thing as a pure race today, Aryan or other. 

The outlook for the elimination of prejudice in our generation is not 
especially bright. We are living in a great transitional age, when old 
institutions are crumbling and new ones are seeking to supplant tliem. 
Under such conditions, the vested economic and social interests become 
especially ferocious in attempting to protect their hitherto dominant 
position. Similarly, the exponents of the new- order are especially in- 
tolerant in their programs of reform. We see this trend manifested in its 
extreme form in Fascism and Communism. Both display ferocity in 
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stamping out any deviation from the form of thought and conduct they 
set up for the group. 

Though nationalism was clearly shown- to be a major cause of the 
first World War, we learned little from the lesson. We created more 
national states, and they were even more guilty of exaggerated national- 
ism, both political and economic, than were the nations before the war. 

Racial prejudice seems to be gaining. The effort of the Negroes in 
the United States to gain economic emancipation has intensified repressive 
measures against them. Hitler and Rosenberg have given racial dogmas 
and arrogance unprecedented standing and power. Anti-Semitism is 
likely to spread elsewhere, in the wake of the second World War. And, 
back of all older race conflicts, lies the possibility of sharp racial conflicts 
between the Yellow and Black races, on the one hand, and the White race 
on the other. It is predicted by many that these suppressed races are on 
the eve of a world-wide revolt against their white masters. Realistic 
observers of even the most extreme interventionist bias are already con- 
ceding that, whatever the outcome of the second World War, there is no 
likelihood that white dominion will ever be restored over the Far East. 

Political prejudice also seems likely to grow more bitter. Political 
parties are taking on a fundamentally economic cast. They are lining 
up with capitalism or radicalism. The bitterness of the economic struggle 
is thus reflected in the political conflict. In the United States, our 
political parties have possessed little realism of late, and they rely upon 
the inflation of political prejudices to give them vitality. 

The manner in which our leading prejudices express themselves and 
operate to influence public opinion will be considered in our analysis of 
contemporary propaganda. 

Contemporary Propaganda and Mass Persuasion 

The Nature and History of Propaganda. No factor in contemporary 
social control is more potent, universal, and persuasive than propaganda. 
Its novelty, power, and significance have been well emphasized by Luther 
H. Gulick: 

Another striking new factor in the modern world is propaganda. Mass pro- 
duction needs mass consumption, pressure groups seek mass action, politicians 
rely on the magic of phrases with the multitude, and whole nations are more than 
ever compelling the assent of the governed by manipulating mass emotions. 
New developments and inventions in newspaper chains and services, cheap print- 
ing, rapid communication and the radio, and the prevalence of shallow education 
have coral^ined with world-wide unrest to make propaganda a new and challeng- 
ing problem for ediication.^^ 

There have been a number of attempts to define propaganda. Clyde 
R. Miller, of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, offers the following 
informal definition; ^Tropaganda is the attempt to influence others to 
some predetermined end by appealing to their thought and feeling.^’ 

L. H. Gulick, Education for American LifCj The Regents^ Inquiiy, McGraw-Hill, 
1938, pp. 3a-34. 
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Stuart Ayres liolds that “propaganda is the planned attempt to control 
and regiment the thought and action of the public.’^ Shepard Stone is 
content to define propaganda as an effort “to put something across/’’ 
Harold Lasswell contends that, in its broadest sense, “propaganda is the 
technique of influencing human action by the manipulation of representa- 
tions. These representations may take spoken, written, pictorial or 
musical form.” In one of the best books on the subject, Leonard W. 
Doob holds that propaganda is “a systematic attempt by an interested 
individual (or individuals) to control the attitudes of groups of individuals 
through the use of suggestion and, consequently, to control their actions.” 
Professor Doob divides propaganda into two types, intentional and un- 
intentional. The type of propaganda with which we are concerned is 
intentional propaganda. 

In a strict scientific sense, the test of propaganda has no relation to 
its being reactionary or liberal; yet, propaganda is generally thought of 
as an attempt to influence opinion in unorthodox and novel fashion. In 
other words, propaganda is usually regarded as something which deviates 
from the norm of conventional attitudes. For example, the methods em- 
ployed by conservative new^spapers like the New York Herald-Tnhune 
are conventionally assumed to produce unbiased “news.” On the other 
hand, a paper no more to the Left than the Herald-Trihune is to the 
Right, say the Daily Worker, is customarily regarded as turning out 
nothing except “propaganda.” In any scholarly analysis of propaganda 
we must be quick to recognize that any deliberate attempt to influence 
attitudes to a predetermined end is propaganda, whether it emerges from 
the Right or the Left, whether it be true as to fact or not, and whether we 
agree with it or not. 

Propaganda is nothing new in histoiy.^'^ The novelty in contemporary 
propaganda is to be found in the unprecedented variety and potency of 
the new agencies through v/hich suggestion may be applied. Propaganda 
is about as old as human speech itself. Primitive tradition, handed on 
hj word of mouth, was ^drtually propaganda in favor of the prevailing 
customs and folkways. The social conscience of mankind was developed 
as a phase of counter-propaganda. As J. H. Breasted has pointed out, 
the first social reformers on record were Egyptian social idealists who, 
about 2000 B.C., carried on a vigorous propaganda against the injustices 
of the ruling class of their day. Much of Hebrew theology turned about 
the propaganda of the prophets against the priests, and vice versa. A 
great deal of Greek philosophy could be called a manifestation of propa- 
ganda. The Sophists attacked the traditional thinkers and, in turn, 
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Socrates and Plato devoted their lives to refuting the Sophists. The 
famous funeral speech that Thucydides put in the mouth of Pericles was 
a masterpiece of Athenian propaganda. Few contemporary professional 
boosters could do as well. Cato the Elder was a better propagandist for 
agriculture than Henry Wallace. Cicero had mastered most of the 
propaganda techniques with which ^ve are familiar today. Caesarts Com- 
mentaries provided some of the cleverest propaganda ever written. In- 
deed, Caesar could show the way to many modern masters of propaganda, 
such as Ivy Lee and E. L. Bernays. The historian Tacitus carried on a 
vigorous propaganda in behalf of Roman republican institutions and in 
opposition to the new imperial tendencies. Juvenal was an extraordi- 
narily effective propagandist against the abuses of Roman imperial 
society. 

Christianity wms well-propagandized by the Fathers, who wrote ve- 
hemently against the Pagans, against heritical sects, and against the 
doctrines of other orthodox Christians of whose dogmas they disapproved. 
Perhaps the greatest single collection of propaganda ever published is to 
be found in the collected writings of the Christian Fathers from Paul to 
Augustine and Isidore. The Sea^et History oi Procopius was a masterly 
bit of propaganda against Justinian and the practices of the Byzantine 
court. Einhard, the biographer of Charlemagne, wrote such good Caro- 
lingian propaganda that it has colored our interpretation of early medieval 
history for centuries. The Crusades were brought on mainly by Peter 
the Hermit and Pope Urban, who conducted a spirited propaganda against 
Islam and the Mohammedan occupants of the Holy Land. From Luther 
onward, the Protestants directed a voluminous and vigorous propaganda 
against the Catholics, which was returned in kind. The Magdeburg 
Centurians synthesized early Protestant propaganda and were answered 
by Cardinal Baronius from the Catholic point of view. Fox, Buchanan, 
and others continued the Protestant propaganda, and the Jesuits at- 
tempted to refute it. The struggle between absolute monarchs and the 
middle class was enveloped in propaganda, exemplified by such things 
as the doctrine of the divine right of kings and the jiistification of the 
right of revolution. James I, Filmer, and Salamasiiis expounded the 
divine right of kings, while Locke and Sydney defended the right of 
revolution. Bossiiet extolled royal absolutism, while Rousseau praised 
the social contract and revolution. The French Revolution produced a 
voluminous propaganda for and against the revolutionists. The most 
notable example of propaganda against the Revolution w^as Edmund 
Burke^s R,efiecAions on the French Revolution. The ablest propaganda on 
belialf of the Revolution was Thomas Paine^s answer to Burke, in his 
Rights of Man. 

The United States was the result of one of the greatest campaigns of 
propaganda before the first World War. James Otis, Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry, and others led in the propaganda against the new British 
imperial policy. The work of the Committees of Correspondence, in 
organizing resistance to Britain, represented successful propaganda on a 
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scale hitherto unknown. The Declaration of Independence is a masterly 
bit of propaganda, and was intended to be such by its author, Thomas 
Jefferson. Our Federal Constitution was adopted mainly as a result of 
the able propaganda embodied in The Federalist. Even more vehement 
propaganda against the Constitution ’was set forth in the Ceiitinel Letters 
and similar publications. Powerful propaganda for democracy w^as car- 
ried on in the Jacksonian period by George Bancroft, Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, and others. 

The struggle over slavery produced a great wave of propaganda. The 
Abolitionists, led by William Lloyd Garrison, published bitter anti-slavery 
propaganda in The Liberator. Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tonds 
Cabin w^as probably the most potent anti-slavery propaganda ever 
written. The slave owners answered in kind, though they never produced 
anytliing so dramatic or so widely read as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 
nearest thing to it came in our owm day with the publication of Margaret 
jMitcheirs Gone With the Wind. The period of Reconstruction produced 
bitter propaganda against the Southerners, led by Thaddeus Stevens. 
President Andrew Johnson carried on hopeless counter-propaganda 
against his Congressional adversaries. The Republican part}^ weaved the 
^i>loody shirt” for more than a generation after the Civil War, in order 
to prejudice the public mind against the Democratic party as the party 
of rebellion. The conservative press of our country launched a propa- 
ganda campaign of unprecedented venom against William Jennings Bryan 
in 1896 and accomplished his defeat thereby. 

The American colonial empire arose on the crest of notorious newspaper 
propaganda carried on by Hearst, Pulitzer, and others, wdio urged our 
government to make wuir on Spain. The United States wms brought into 
the first World War on the side of the Allies by the most comprehensive 
and carefully planned propaganda in history before 1939. We need only 
mention characteristic atrocity tales that w^ere spread : British nurses in 
Belgium tortured and mutilated; the hands of Belgian children cut off by 
the German soldiers; Belgian women and girls ravished; Canadian 
soldiers crucified; tongues of captured British soldiers torn out; cobras 
tattooed on the cheeks of Entente prisoners; French juvenile w^ar heroes 
brutally shot. Other tales described the German corpse factory; the 
ghoulish glee and enthusiasm of the German Crowm Prince as he per- 
sonally led in the looting of captured churches, palaces, and jewelry 
stores; the bombing of hospitals and hospital ships; the favorite recrea- 
tion of submarine gunners, who picked off sailors struggling in the w^ater 
after their ship had been torpedoed;, and the willful German devastation 
of libraries, works of art, and religious relics.^ Along with these 
stories went the larger propaganda myth that Germany was solely re- 
sponsible for the outl3reak of the first World War. The coming of peace 
produced vigorous propaganda, such as that arising out of the controversy 
between President Wilson and the Senate over the desirability of our 
entering the League of Nations,, and the long debate over the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of the war in 1914. 

See J. Isl. R('a<L Atrocity Propaganda, 10i4-Wl0, Yale Pres^, 19*11. 
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The approximately fifteen years of the “Noble Experiment” with 
Prohibition liroiight about extensive propaganda in the battle betw^een 
the “Wets” and the “Drys.” Other prominent examples of propaganda 
since the World War have been the intermittent spasms of Red-baitingV 
most notable being the orgy of Attorney General Mitchell Palmer and the 
deportation delirium of 1919-20, the Lusk Committee in New York State, 
and the Congressional investigations by Congressmen Fish and Dies; 
tlie propaganda carried on by the munitions makers; and that set forth 
by the electric utilities in their effort to forestall or prevent government 
ownership or too stringent government regulation. The presidential cam- 
paign in 1928 produced political and religious propaganda unmatched 
since the election of 1896; and the campaigns of 1936 and 1940 were 
notable for bitter economic propaganda. The New Dealers presented 
propaganda in support of the new economic experiments, while Economic 
Royalists and Liberty Leaguers countered with propaganda against them. 
The threat of world war after 1939 promoted vigorous interventionist and 
isolationist propaganda in tlie Inited States. 

This brief review of some of the outstanding examples of propaganda 
in the past will suffice to ' demonstrate that the use of propaganda’ is no 
novelty in human life, least of all in the history of our own country. The 
propaganda of our own day differs from earlier propaganda only in its 
more universal exploitation and the superior devices for making it an 
overwhelming instrument of mass appeal. 

Propaganda during the first World War demonstrated its enormous 
efficiency in molding public opinion. The results accomplished by Ivy 
Lee after 1914 in completely transforming the public attitude towards 
John D. Rockefeller revealed the potentialities of the Public Relations 
Counsel in influencing public opinion. Then we witnessed the remark- 
able development of commercial advertising as a veritable science and 
art of mass appeal. This achievement has been well described in James 
Rorty^s book Our Masters Voices and Helen Woodward^s It's An Art. 
Both the public relations counsellors and the commercial advertisers have 
made a wide use of social psychology, now available for propagandists to 
an unprecedented degree, both in volume and technical accuracy. The 
propagandists have also used devices and instruments of communication 
hitherto unknown. In addition to the use of the press and the distribu- 
tion of handbills, leaflets, pamphlets, and so on, they have been able to 
exploit the telegraph, the movies, and the radio. 

The most diverse and varied groups have recognized the value of 
propaganda, so that today we have more than a thousand organizations 
created primarily for the purpose of molding public opinion. In at- 
tempts to reach the mass of Americans, it wus inevitable that the intellec- 
tual content of propaganda \vould be lowered so as to appeal to anyone 
capable of understanding the simplest language. As Federal Communi- 
cations Commissioner Payne once put it: “There is the danger that radio 
and the movies will, in time, make us, a nation of grown-up children. 
Like the moving pictures, the average^program of the broadcasters is ad- 
dressed to an intelligence possessed by a child of twelve.” Joseph Jastrow 
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has, indeed, accused our contemporary propagandists of trying to “mo- 

ronize’Hhe x4meiican public. 

Devices and Processes oj Propagarida. Clyde R. Miller, when director 
of the important Institute for Propaganda Analysis, brought together 
in systematic form what he regards as the seven most common devices 
of contemporary propaganda: 

1. The Name-CalliDg deduce. 

2. The Glittering Generalities device. 

3. The Transfer device. 

4. The Testimonial device. 

5. The Plain Folks device. 

6. The Card-Stacking device. 

7. The Band Wagon device.^® 

The name-calling device is an application of the old adage of ^^giving a 
dog a bad name.” calling names, we associate the person or move- 
ment we -would disparage wdth something undesirable or socially disap- 
proved. For example, members of the Liberty League called President 
Roosevelt, directly or by implication, a Communist and a Socialist. Mr. 
Roosevelt in turn designated his opponents as Economic Royalists. Re- 
actionary employers are fond of calling John L. Lewis a Communist. 
AI Smith sought to discredit President Roosevelt’s financial policies by 
reference to ‘The baloney dollar.” After 1939, interventionists delighted 
in calling their opponents Fifth Columnists, while the isolationists coun- 
tered by designating the interventionists as war-mongers. 

The use of glittering generalities is an exploitation of what Stuart Chase 
has called “the tyranny of words.” The propagandist seeks to invest his 
program with dignity and nobility by associating it with worthy but 
vague sentiments, like love, generosity, truth, and honor. Through this 
association he hopes to achieve spontaneous and universal approval for 
his special interest. Reactionary employers seek to undermine collective 
bargaining by attacking strikes through an appeal for “the right to work.” 
Father Coughlin cloaks his vigorous quasi-Fascist propaganda under the 
noble phrase of “social justice.” President Roose-i-elt associates the New 
Deal with “the more abundant life.” His opponents seek to discredit it 
by calling it a spendthrift economy. To them the “abundant life” be- 
comes “boondoggling.” Our reactionaries seek approval for their eco- 
nomic program by defining it as “the American way” or by identifying 
it with the preservation of the Constitution. In the winter of 1940-41, 
President Roosevelt ennobled all-out aid to Britain under the guise of 
spreading the Four Freedoms throughout the whole world. 

By the transfer device, the propagandist tries to get prestige for his 
policies by associating them with some symbol universally respected, like 
God, the Cross, the flag, Uncle Sam, and so on. Journalists commonly 
make use of cartoons which employ the figure of Uncle Sam, the Ameri- 
can flag, or the Christian Cross in such a way as to imply that the Ameri- 

Institiito ''or Proj^uganda Analysis^ Ba/Zr/h?, “How to Detect Propaganda,” 
November, 1937. 
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can spirit or the Church lends support to the policies they Sen- 

ator Wheeler enlisted God on the side of those opposing the President’s 
Supreme Court reforms in 1937. Henry Wallace and other intervention- 
ists invoked the blessing of God on their crusade against Herr Hitler. 

By the testimonial device, the propagandist exploits the approval of 
some policy or product by a person or group possessing great popular 
prestige, such as the President’s wife, Henry Ford, the American Legion, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, or the American Federation 
of Labor. The testimonial is usually a direct eulogy of the thing or pro- 
gram being promoted. . It is most commonly used in commercial adver- 
tisements.'' 

An effort to appear extremely democratic, devoid of snobbery, and in 
tune with the mass of Americans is called the plain folks device. Most 
presidents have been photographed talking to farmers, to housewives, to 
laborers, and so on. Calvin Coolidge was often photographed on a rustic 
hayrake. Alf Landon returned to the home folks where he "was born to 
start his presidential campaign. When one of our masters of commercial 
advertising, Bruce Barton, decided to enter public life, photographs 
appeared showing him talking to the common man seated on a park bench, 
at the wheel of a taxi, and so on. The notorious baby-kissing antics of 
politicians during campaigns is another example of the plain folks device. 
So are photographs of a candidate with his whole family, from his 
grandfather to his grandchildren, wearing common clothes, displaying an 
interest in baseball and fishing, attending convivial picnics, -and so on. 

The card-stacking device makes deliberate use of faulty logic or sup- 
presses facts in an effort to promote a cause or candidate. It is the 
combination of rigging the game and the familiar Jesuitical method of 
argument through dust-throwing. Embarrassing facts are overlooked, 
and the argument is shifted from major items to secondary issues. Every 
effort is made to obscure the facts, to confuse and mislead. The familiar 
build-up of candidates, pugilists, movie stars, and the like, by piling up 
alleged virtues, is another example of the card-stacking procedure. 

An excellent instance of card-stacking was the statement made by a 
rich and powerful university president in tile spring of 1942, endeavoring 
to ridicule the attempt of labor to preserve the forty-hour Aveek. He 
stated that he had long wished for a/^forty-hour day.” What he failed, 
to state w’-as that, if he had a forty-hour day, he would be spending part 
of it in pleasant conversation, golf, banquets, travel and the like, not in 
grueling work in a foundry. Nor did be take the trouble to point out 
that the average coalminer would probably delight in a forty-hour day if 
he could spend part of it in leisure pursuits. 

The band wagon device attempts to get approval of a candidate or pro- 
gram by an appeal to the notion that ^^everybody’s doing it.” It is an 
application of the adage that ^^nothing succeeds like success.” The aver- 
age man wants to follow the crowd. If he can be made to feel that a 
certain cause is bound to win, he supports it. The opposition is repre- 
sented as hopeless and unpopular. It was a common quip, after the elec- 
tion of 1936, that Vermont and Maine were no longer in the Union, and 
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their representatives in Congress were jokingly referred to as ambas- 
sadors. After the election, certain newspapers which had vehemently 
opposed Roosevelt during the campaign, suddenly found him to be a 
second Jackson. In the campaign over our entry into the second A^d)rid 
War, the interventionists tried to show that only a few poor deluded 
ignoramuses and Fifth Columnists supported isolation, while the isola- 
tionists appealed to the various polls to prove that the majority were 
against our entry. 

In all propaganda devices there is a strong emotional component. Tliis 
fact has been emphasized by Professor Miller: 

Observe that in all these devices our emotion is the stuff with which propa- 
gandists work. Witliout it they are helpless; with it, harnessing it to their 
purposes, they can make us glow with pride or burn with hatred, they can make 
us zealots in behalf of the program they espouse.^" 

In other wmrds, the propagandists appeal to our hearts rather than our 
heads. And, as.we have pointed out above, such appeal as is made to our 
heads is of a relatively low order, so designed that it may attract even 
the lowest intellectual level and tiie least literate elements of our popu- 
lation. The propagandists have studied our mental tests and have 
learned that at least half the American population falls into the levels of 
dull normals and morons. 

To supplement this list of basic ^'devices of propaganda,’’ the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis has enumerated some eleven closely related 
mental processes or mechanisms that are most frequently exploited by 
propagandists in using the foregoing devices. These processes are: 

1. Custom. 

2. Simplification. 

3. Frustration. 

4. Displacement. 

^6. Anxiety. 

6. Reinforcement. 

7. Association. 

8. Ilniversals. 

9. Projection- 

10. Identification. 

1 1 . Rationalization 

We may illustrate what is meant by these mental processes, so con- 
genial to propaganda activities, by both foreign and domestic examples. 
The skillful propagandist builds up his propaganda in terms of the folk- 
ways, customs, and habits of his own society. For example, Plitler 
builds on such popular German themes as patriotivsm, discipline, loyalty, 
and leadership. In our counter-propaganda, we properly stress freedom, 
democracy, and liberty. 

The more simple allegations and slogans can be made, the more effec- 
tive they are. Hitler has contended that Germany lost the first World 
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War simply because of the treason of Jews and Communists. Opponents 
of. President Roosevelt contended that the United States was being 
wrecked because the budget was not balanced. His friends asserted that 
all the trouble arose from the fact that capital was ganging up and con- 
ducting a “strike of capital.” 

The frustration of the oppressed in Russia, Germany, and Italy after 
the first World War. made it easy for tcfbalitarian propagandists to capi- 
talize on the popular psychology. Hitler made particularly good use of 
the Treaty of Versailles as a symbol of German frustration and promised 
to destroy it. In his first campaign for the Presidency, Franklin D. 
Eoosevelt exploited the sense of frustration on the part of millions of 
Americans in the depth of the depression with his appeal *for the “for- 
gotten man” — forgotten by the business leaders and the Republican 
party. Air. Roosevelt^s owm sense of frustration after the Supreme Court 
battle led to his shift of interest to the foreign field and his suggestion 
that we “ciuarantine the aggressors.” 

The displacement process resembles “buck-passing” and the search for 
scapegoats. Hitler’s use of Jews and Communists as scapegoats to ex- 
plain German miseries is well-known. After the second World War 
began, Hitler and Churchill regarded each other as the sole devil in 
world affairs. When the French and British failed to stop the Germans 
in Alay and June, 1940, they turned on King Leopold and made him the 
scapegoat for Allied collapse. 

Propaganda purposes are served by both stirring up and allaying 
anxiety. Hitler has aroused much anxiety abroad by his Fifth Column 
organization, while he reduced anxiety at home by his treaty with Russia 
in August, 1939, which removed for the time being the danger of a two- 
front war. 

Any program or movement frequently needs psychological and moral 
reinforcement. Hitler has reinforced the Nazi philosophy and program 
by numerous parades, demonstrations, and education. The sense of 
danger in the United States was 'fuidher stimulated by the encourage- 
ment of civilian defense activities, and anticipatory preparations against 
enemy bombings and invasions. 

Association of ideas is used for propaganda efforts. Hitler has asso- 
ciated democracy with plutocracy, and, at other times, with the contra- 
dictory smear of communism. Presidents Roosevelt associated promi- 
nent isolationists with the “Copperheads.” (The name of this poisonous 
snake "was given during the Civil War to Northern sympathizers wuth the 
Southern cause.) After Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt happily asso- 
ciated his opponents with defeatism, and branded them “Sixth Column- 
ists.” This process of propaganda is, obviously, closely related to the 
name-calling device. • 

The use of universals or expansive generalities is illustrated by Hitler’s 
assertion of the comprehensive superiority of the “Aryan” race and cul- 
ture. A more noble universal is President Roosevelt’s ideal of the Four 
Freedoms as a program for world-wide utopia. 

A clever master of propaganda may project his views into the con- 
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seiousness of a whole people. Hitler created a Nazi program out of his 
own convictions and then imposed them upon Germany through persistent 
propaganda. President Roosevelt was almost equally successful with the 
New Deal and preparedness before our entry into the second World War. 

Through identification of a program with a person of great prestige, a 
large following can be gathered and great repute attached to the move- 
ment. Hitler built up the early 1>Tazi movement around the personality, 
or symbol, of Ludendorff. Later he made use of Siegfried and other 
heroes of German m^dhology. President Roosevelt secured even greater 
prestige for his foreign policy by identifying it with God^s will. In his 
remarkable speech of May 8, 1942, Vice-President Wallace identified tlie 
twar of the United Nations with the notion of a crusade for humanity 
under divine leadership: ^The people revolution is on the march and 
the devil and all his angels cannot prevail against it. They cannot 
prevail for on the side of the people is the Lord.” 

Rationalization is a process of congenial self-deception. For example, 
Hitler rationalized away German defeat in 1918 as a treasonable Jewish- 
Communist plot and disposed of German mistakes after 1918 as wholly 
due to the Treaty of Versailles. Republicans rationalized their timidity 
and conservatism from 1929 to 1933 by holding that ^kleflation” had 
worked and that prosperity was actually coming back around the corner 
when the New Deal drove her into a side alley. The decay of the New 
Deal after 1937 was rationalized by its supporters as being a result of 
the malevolence of reactionaries at home and Hitler abroad.^®*^ 

Political Propaganda. We may now review very briefly certain char- 
acteristic types of propaganda in various fields of American life, mainly 
for the purpose of illustrating the diversity and potency of this new 
force in social control. Let us first turn to propaganda in politics.^® 

Usually several of the propaganda devices are used in a campaign. 
In the campaign against the New Deal, for instance, an address made 
under the auspices of the Liberty League in Washington in January, 
1936, by Alfred E. Smith, combined the devices of glittering generalities, 
card-stacking, and name-calling by insisting that the American people 
must choose between the ^vay of Moscow and the American way, laid 
down by the Fathers in the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia. 
There was no suggestion in Mr. Smith’s speech that the philosophy of 
the Liberty League was almost as far from that of the Constitutional 
Convention as the tenets of Mosco-w, The direct implication was that 
the New Deal was following the pattern of the Soviet Union. Mr. Smith’s 
speech also illustrated the fact that propaganda devices, to be successful, 
must be used to give an impression of factuality. To compare the New 
Deal with IMoscow was so absurd that the Smith speech fell flat and did 
not provoke the secession from the Democratic party which the enemies 
of Mr. Roosevelt had predicted* 

18a We do not, obviously, equ^tte Nazi and American propaganda. The former 
is evil and the latter is good, but the same devices and mechanisms are used in both. 

See F. C. Bartlett, Political Fropaganda, Cambridge University Press, 1940. 
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For the New Deal, Secretary Ickes and Attorney-General Jacksoil ■ 
once launched a vigorous propaganda against monopoly, as a barrage 
under which the Administration investigation of monopoly could proceed 
safely. David Cushman Coyle made clever use of the transfer device by 
presenting the New Deal program as a ''national or human budget^ of 
far greater importance than any mere treasury budget. In his address 
at the opening of Congress on January 4, 193S, President Roosevelt made 
a very effective use of the transfer device by linking up the New Deal 
with patriotism, national defense, and religious idealism. 

The resources of the telegraph for mass |:wopaganda were first made 
apparent by Father Coughlin, when he induced thousands of his radio 
listeners to deluge Congress with telegrams urging it to vote against the 
entrance of the United States into the World Court. Father Coughlin 
became generally credited with having thus influenced enough Senators 
to defeat the proposal to have the United States join the World Court. 
Later the electric utilities showered Congress with card-stacking tele- 
grams wdien the Wheeler-Rayburn bill to curb holding companies was 
under consideration. In this case, the propaganda was rather irrespon- 
sible, since names were taken at random from telephone directories and 
signed to telegrams without any knowledge or intent on the part of the 
persons whose names were signed. 

In the drive against the Supreme Court reform bill of 1937 and the 
Administrative Reorganization Bill of 1938, Father Coughlin was joined 
by newspaper columnists like Mark Sullivan, David Lawrence, Paul 
Mallon, Boake Carter, and Dorothy Thompson, and by powerful pub- 
lishers, such as Frank Gannett. They urged their readers to put pres- 
sure on Congress by writing and wiring for the defeat of the bills, Doro- 
thy Thompson and the Scripps-Howard newspapers made much use of 
name-calling and card-stacking by calling the Administrative Reorgan- 
ization Bill "the Dictatorship Bill.” Congressmen were deluged with 
letters and telegrams. The period has been described by Secretary Har- 
old L. Ickes as one of "mail-order government.” Its dangers have been 
well summarized by Secretary Ickes: 

The danger in mail-order government must be apparent to all. If one small 
bub none too scrupulous group could stir the passions of the unthinking to mobbish 
action, as was done in this instance, other groups can incite other mobs on other 
occasions. The right to petition for a redress of grievances and the right, to 
express oneself on any matter of common interest are precious rights that should 
be jealously guarded. But the right to petition Congress is based upon the 
presumption of a thoughtful and informed consideration of the subject-matter 
involved.-^ 

It may be observed, however, that when "mail-order government^’ got 
behind the interventionist movement with which Mr, Ickes was in thor- 
ough sympathy after 1939, he found it eminently satisfactory. 

Political propaganda has gone beyond the mere matter of supporting 
or opposing particular laws or political policies. Whole systems of gov- 

Harold L. Ickes, ‘‘Mail-Order Government, C oilier’ PebriiaiT 18, 1939, p. 15. 
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ernment are today founded upon and supported by propaganda. For 
example, the government of Nazi Germany has a definite Ministry for 
Propaganda, presided over by the remarkably capable and cynical Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels, who has openly expressed his contempt for mass intelli- 
gence and has shown himself a master in manipulating the mass-mind. 
The Institute of Propaganda Analysis summarized the methods of the 
Nazi propaganda in its Bulletin of May, 1938, devoted to ''Propaganda 
Techniques of German Fascism.^' The name-calling device, which ap- 
peals to hate and fear, was utilized in the denunciation of the former 
Republic, radicals (all of whom are regarded as Communists), liberals, 
and, above all, the German Jews, whom the German people had been 
made to hate as the cause of all their miseries. 

Use was made of glittering generalities in arousing the patriotic senti- 
ments of the Germans. Much w-as made of vague and high-sounding 
words such as "honor, "sacrifice,’^ "leadership/’ and "comradeship.” 
An appeal was made to the historic traditions and alleged racial purity of 
the Germans — for example, the Nazi slogan of "One Race, One Nation, 
One Leader.” Stress was laid upon the fact that the Nazis worked only 
for the common good and the deliverance of German national honor from 
the disgrace of the first World War and the Treaty of Versailles. 

The transfer trick was exploited to confer prestige and reverence upon 
Hitler and his associates. An effort was made to invest Hitler with the 
qualities of divinity. The prestige and authority of God were freely 
used to buttress the personnel and policies of the Nazis, wfith regard to 
both the domestic program and foreign policy. 

The testimonial subterfuge was copiously employed to give prestige to 
Nazi policies. Thus nothing was right which Hitler did not approve,, 
and notliing could be wrong which he sanctioned. The propagandists 
then saw to it that Hitler conferrM his blessing upon all major policies. 

The plain folks strategy was used to give the Nazi regime popular sup- 
port. Hitler was photographed fondling babies. The Nazi leaders were 
represented as good family men. 

An elaborate censorship system enabled the Nazis to make wide use of 
the card-stacking device. Only those things could be said that the gov- 
ernment wished to have said. The country was thus spoon-fed and the 
opposition had no opportunity to correct false impressions. Finally, the 
band wagon procedure was thoroughly exploited in great patriotic demon- 
strations like the Nazi congresses at IsTiremberg. These gave the impres- 
sion that everybody in Germany was heartily behind Hitler and his 
policies. 

The result of all this was the promotion of a close mental unity among 
the German people and tlie development of a common front in favor of 
Nazi policy at home and abroad. But, at the same time, it suppressed 
objective thinking and thus impaired initiative and inventiveness. 

Fascism has many supporters in the United States, and they have 
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profited by the impressive example of what propaganda was able to 
accomplish in the destruction of democracy in Germany. The imitation 
of Nazi methods by American sympathizers is considered at length by 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis: 

Today in the United States there are some 800 organizations that could be 
called pro-fascist or pro-Nazi. Some flaunt the word ‘‘Fascist” in their name, or 
use the swastika as their insignia. Others — the great majority — talk blithely of 
democracy, or (^‘'Constitutional Democracy”) but work hand in glove with the 
outspokeniy-fascist groups and distribute their literature. All sing the same tune 
—words and music by Adolf Hitler, orchestration by Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
the Reich-minister of Public Enlightenment and Propaganda. That song be- 
witched the German people, as the song of the Lorelei bewitched the mariners of 
antiquity; it lured them headlong onto tlie reefs of fascism. It can be sung with 
variations, but always the refrain is “Jew!” and “Communist!” 22 

The wmuld-be American dictators are imitating the methods of the 
Nazi dictators, particularly in their use of card-stacking, testimonials, and 
name-calling. The card-stacking technique is used to make the words 
Jew and Communist particularly odious: “The American Fascists, like 
the German Nazis, have no qualms whatsoever about telling out-and- 
out lies, misquoting documents, or even forging documents.’’ Well-knowm 
Americans, sucdi as Chief Justice Hughes, Matthew Woli, the late Mayor 
Hylan, and former President Garfield, are invoked for testimonials 
against the Jew^s. There is also card-stacking, for these quotations fail 
to hold w’ater: 

It w^ould be impossible to identify these men wdth Jew’-baiting, and, in fact, 
the quotations cited make no mention whatsoever of the Jews, even by implica- 
tion. The reasoning of the Silver-shirts, howwer, is sometliing like this; Garfield 
and Hylan attacked the bankers, they must have been Jew-baiting because most 
bankers are Jews; Justice Hughes said that voters should be well informed, he 
must have been attacking the Jews because voters are ill-inf onned and the Jews 
own most of the newspapers in the United States.-^^ 

As the editors point out, the card-stacking technique in the foregoing 
quotation is well illustrated by the fact that very few bankers are Jewish; 
that only an insignificant niuliiber of new^spapers are owned and operated 
by Jew’s ; and that the Communist party here is headed mainly by Ameri- 
cans wdio could qualify as full-blooded Aryans in Germany itself. 

The invariable procedure of the American Fascists is to resort to name- 
calling wdien they are attacked. When Dorothy Thompson assaulted the 
Nazi government in Germany, the Silver-vshirts ass.erted that her real 
name is Dorothy Tliompson Levy. When Governor Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas attacked Rev. Gerald Winrod, alleged leader of Fascism in that 
state, the charge came right back that Landon’s middle name is IMossrnan, 
wdiich proves that he is a Jew\ . 

It is estimated tliat one voter out of every three in the United Slates 
has been subjected directly to Fascist propaganda. While it has been 


--Bulletin, “The Attarlc 011 Democracy y January, 1939. 
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fed out directly by American organizations, it has been shown that some 
have had direct tie-up with Germany and made use of the tons of Nazi 
propaganda which were being shipped to this country. 

After 1939 a comprehensive anti-Fascist propaganda was developed by f 
interventionists in this country. Their intolerance and their flagrant 
use of all the cherished Nazi propaganda methods gave point to the late 
Huey Long’s prediction that Fascism would come to America in the 
name of ^‘anti-Fascism.” • 

Propaganda also plays a dominant role in foreign affairs today. 
Through propaganda, the Fascist countries got control of their foreign 
policy as completely and ruthlessly as they controlled domestic political 
policies. All news going into and coining out of Fascist states is thor- 
oughly censored. No foi-eign correspondent dares to challenge this cen- 
sorship if he hopes to remain in a Fascist country. The situation in 
Germany is well described in a Bulletin of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis: 

If the story is considered unfriendly to Adolf Hitler, the censor may warn 
the correspondent to watch his step. If the correspondent persists in sending 
unfriendly stories, he will find that his news-sources are closed to him; party and 
government officials will refuse to speak to him; government bureaus will refuse 
to give him infomiation. Later may come expulsion from the country.--^ 

But progagaiida in foreign policy is not, unfortunately, limited to the 
dictatorships. It is a sad fact that the major European democracies ap- 
parently collaborated with the Fascist countries in putting over on the 
world the most notorious propaganda hoax in the history of diplomacy. 
We have .reference here to the official version of the diplomatic events 
leading up to and including the Munich Conference of late September, 
1938. 

We w’ere promised in the Allied propaganda during the first World War 
that an Allied victory would put an end to secret diplomacy. Yet, there 
seems to be good evidence that the most sinister secret diplomacy in mod- 
ern history was carried out by these former Allied powers during 1938. 

When our historians, after the first Woidd War, demonstrated that the 
Russian diplomat Alexander Isvolsky brought about the War through a 
plot to secure for Russia the Straits leading out of the Black Sea, the 
l^ublic was at first so stunned as to regard any such notion as utterly 
incredible. Today, this plot is so well establislied a fact that onh^ the 
most obtuse ^^bitter-enders” among historians refuse to acce])t it as a 
commonplace of diplomatic history. 

But our more astute diplomatic historians have assembled evidence 
to prove that Isvolsky was a ‘^piker” compared with Neville Chamberlain, 
the Cliveden gang, Ivlontagu Norman, the British financial Tories, and 
their French stooges, when it comes to secret diplomacy and duping the 
public. It now seems tliat the events leading up to the Munich Confer- 
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eiice of the end of September, 1938, were all arranged for months before 
by the British Foreign Olhce, 'Germany, and Italy, with the assent of 
France. The doctrine of a ^^Mimich plot” to betray Czechoslovakia and 
deceive' the populace of ranee and Britain is well set forth in the Novem- 
ber, 1938, of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis: 

In brief, the story is this: Last May [1938], if not much earlier, Neville 
Chamberlain decided to buy Hitler's friendship, or at least purchase some im- 
munity from his enmity; and to do this by the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia. It 
was a decision beset with grave risks and problems. How to keep France and 
the Soviet Fnion from observing solemn treaties and rushing to Czechoslovakia’s 
defense? How to forestall an upheaval in England itself that might overthrow 
Chamberlain’s own government? To meet these prol^leiirs called for the highest 
talent in propaganda-diplomacy — card stacking on a titanic scale. The peoples 
of France and Britain must be prepared to expect the horrors of war at any 
split-second; and events were so ordered. Then — ^presto! — in that darkest hour 
came the Munich Conference in which Chamberlain turned what appeared to be 
certain war into ''peace with honor.” It was all planned and happened according 
to plan.^s 

If this interpretation is true, it means that all of our excitement in 
September, 1938, when intelligent Americans were momentarity expecting 
a European war and were feverishly following the minute-by-minute 
radio broadcasts, was entirely unjustified and fictitious. It was nothing 
more than stage-play, which was carrying out the last phases of the plot 
which had been laid, very possibly, as early as March, 1938: 

According to this explanation of "the Munich plot,” from the moment of 
Chamberlain’s decision to capitulate to Hitler, what happened in Europe was 
mostly "play acting” culminating in those memorable days and nights when 
millions of Americans listened avidly to radio dispatches of the unfolding drama. 
As in a drama on the stage, everjUhing was planned, or nearly everything; the 
fervent speeches, the Rimciman report, the visits to Berchtesgaden and Godes- 
berg, even the cablegrams which Franklin D. Roosevelt was persuaded to send 
Adolf Hitler and Mussolini. 

All this was arranged, if the story of the "Munich plot” is true, by Mr. Cham- 
berlain or his confidential aides, arranged deliberately to stampede public opinion 
into accepting and approving the Chamberlain policy of appeasement with re- 
spect to Rome and Berlin. Troops were mobilized, gas masks were given to the 
peoples, evacuation of Paris was begun, trenches were dug in London parks, 
armies were mobilized, and the might of the British navy was gathered in the 
North Sea. German passenger liners were ordered to rush back to their home 
ports. Everything was done to make the British and French peoples believe 
that Europe teetered on the brink of war.-^v 

Not only have the brighter journalists and more alert historians ac- 
cepted this interpretation, but, as the late Paul Y. Anderson pointed out 


-^Op. cit., p. 1. Even the interpretation of Munich given in the above quotation 
is somewhat misleading. Czechoslovakia was not sacrificed by Chamberlain to gain. 
Hitler’s friendship, which was already assured by Hitler’s notorious Anglophile senti- 
ments. Munich was '‘plotted” to strengthen Hitler for the attack upon Russia wliich 
the British Tories expected him to launch soon. 
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in The Nation, it was accepted by many in high official circles in Wash- 
ington: 

One encounters a deepening belief in high official circles here that the Munich 
betrayal was actually arranged far in advance of its spublic ‘announcement, and 
that the September war scare was deliberately staged in England and France to 
frighten the people of those countries into acceptance of terms which had already 
b.een secretly agreed on. That hypothesis would serv'e to clarify many things 
which have puzzled the world. The failure of the Germans to dig trenches in 
streets and parks, to issue gas-masks b 3 - the millions, to plan the mass evacuation 
of their cities, or engage in any of the spectacular preparations which terrified 
London and Paris is understandable if Hitler knew there was to be no war. 
Unlike Ghamberlain and Daladier, he wms under no compulsion to. create a public 
opinion. That the danger of gas attacks on London and Paris was enormously 
exaggerated the government is now’ admitted. Gas^ has not been employ ki 
against civilians in Spain or China, for the verj^ practical reason — upon which 
experts agree— -that gas is much less effective than explosives or incendiary 
bombs. That the heads of the Britishmnd French governments would perpetrate 
such a monstrous hoax upon their peoples is a horrifying thought, but is it any 
less horrifying than the final betraxail? I think not, and there are others here, 
far more important, wdio agree.-^ 

Another hideous wmrld Avar has noAv broken out. The foremost pub- 
lic problem of our age is hoAv to interpret it accurateh’', and soundly. We 
liaA’c new’' methods of warfare AAdiicli are much more ingenious and efficient 
than those knowm at any. earlier age. Do Ave haAm comparable ncAV de- 
vices to enable us to Avard off the deadly militaiy inAUjlvements of our 
age? , 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, 
bciieAmd in 1938 that w^e did. In an article, “Can Discussion Muzzle the 
Guns/^ issued by his office, he suggested that the press and the radio, AAdth 
the neAV facilities Avhich they proAude for discussion, might inform the 
people to such a degree that they avouIcI be able to move cffectiA’ety against 
our entry into the Avar Avhile there AA’-as yet time. War could no longer 
sneak up on us imaAvares. Dr. Studebaker used President RooseAmlVs 
message to Hitler and IMussolini in September, 1938, as an illustration of 
hoAV tlie radio and press have annihilated time and space, Avhen it comes 
to gmngthe public/information on a great Avorld crisis: 

Within six hours from the time a typewriter had made the final draft, that 
message Avas the topic of discussion in all parts of the civilized Avoiid. People 
heard it on loud-speakers, then read it in the morning neAvspapers. This strange 
and yet powerful thing Ave call public opinion was feeding on that message. In 
the time that it would have taken Paul Revere to ride less than 100 miles Aviih 
his message, the appeal of the President of the United States for peace AA’ent 
around the glo]:)e and became a part of AAmrld public opinion. This serves merely 
to illustrate how' avc have annihilated time and made it possible for ‘people to get 
an accurate and exact statement of an important message together Avith clarify- 
ing comment on its implications for pe<ace or Avar,-® 

Never before in the history of man were the apparent facts of a world 
crisis so speedily and comprehensively presented to the public. It Avas a 

-’^Nation, November 19, 1938, pp/ 528-529. 

-8 Op. dt., pp. 1-2. ^ 
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moment of impressive mass education on the most critical issue of the 
day: 

Historical facts were marshaled and presented to us in order that we might 
understand the background of the situation. Conflicting opinions and views were 
presented from all parts of the world. The issue was approached from every 
angle and sharpened critical comment. Yv'e learned much in a very short 
lime. This achievement in making the major crisis in this decade vivid and 
understandable to the masses of people calls for the imres^n^ed praise of edu- 
cators. But it calls for more than praise. In my judgment, it is the responsi- 
bility of the educational forces to keep the discussion going and to prepare for 
better use of the press and radio in organized education in the future.-^ 

Dr. Stiidcbaker contended that we must not only make sure that this 
sort of public discussion will go on in future crises, but must also take 
steps to see that it will be continued in the interval between such major 
disturbances. We must understand and discuss the issues which underlie 
war as well as military crises. Otherwise, the latter will become ever 
more frequent and more menacing. 

There is much to be said for Dr. Studebaker^s contentions, but the actual 
technique of modern mass discussion holds within it grave dangers, as well 
as ne^v promise. This was well illustrated by the very crisis of Septem- 
ber, 1938. The public was quickly educated as to the external and 
superficial events of the crisis, but in this very process they were grossly 
deceived as to the fundamental facts. We all thought that war was 
imminent at any moment. Now we know that it was a fake crisis and 
that all the diplomatic maneuvers were only , stage play, designed to 
deceive a gullible public. 

Moreover, it was hard to undo the damage. Our scholars now know 
the truth, but the masses still believe the “story for babes,” as it came 
over the air late in September, 1938. There is no way whereby the real 
facts, now known by scholars, can be set forth with the same comprehen- 
sive effect and wide publicity as was the stage play wdiich most of us 
accepted as accurate at the time of the Munich Conference. The stage 
play carried on by Chamberlain, Daladier, Hitler and Mussolini was 
spread to the four corners of the world by the press, radio, and newsreels. 
The striking articles of Ladislas Farago and Frederick L. Schuman, 
which have correctly revealed the hoax, 'are hidden away in Ken Maga- 
ziney the New Republic, and Events, and other excellent magazines read 
by only a small section of the public. This illustrates how an honest 
effort to inform the public and discuss world affairs may quite unwit- 
tingly become the means for gross misinformation and dangerous decep- 
tion. 

The events of 1940-1941 revealed the pathetic inadequacy of Dr. 
Studebaker’s hoped-for safeguards against our involvement in war. At 
the very moment when open-minded discussion was most necessary, it 
became all but impossible. The press, radio, and movies were heavily 
weighted with interventionist propaganda. “Name-calling” was rampant. 


29 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Objective analysis of the real issues was difficult, and it was all but impos- 
sible to get it before tlie mass of the people. Hence it was possible for 
the Roosevelt administration in Washington to move gradually, step 
by step, on the road to war and to block or undermine any serious move 
for peace. Then, when the final crisis came on December 7, 1941, it 
dropped on us with such speed and shocking power as to rule out any 
possibility of sane discussion. 

The most appalling aspect of the power of propaganda in foreign affairs 
is its cuiTent effect, now that the second World War has finally broken 
out. The propaganda designed to involve us in war was far more potent 
than it was between 1914 and 1917."'^ Propaganda methods had been 
much improved in their technique. The belligerents liad more and better 
things with which to stir up our emotions. They also had far more 
numerous and potent communication facilities to make use of. 

When the first World War broke out, the propagandists were still only 
amateurs at the game. But after 1939 they had at their disposal all 
the lessons about successful propaganda they learned during the previous 
twenty-five years. This material had been gathered together in sys- 
tematic fashion by Harold D. Lasswell and others. The propagandists 
of the present Avar also had all the accumulated skill, experience, and 
strategy of commefcial advertising and propaganda, which had been 
mastered since 1918, to draw upon. Hence, ^^propaganda technique in 
wartime^’ was far more adroit and ruthless after hostilities broke out in 
September, 1939. 

. There were also more ‘and better things to exploit. In 1914r-17, those 
who sought to propagandize our country had to stick pretty closely 
to Germany and the Kaiser. But millions of Americans w-ere of German 
descent and the Kaiser was a highly respected person in this country, as 
late as July, 1914. In June, 1913, William Howard Taft had called liim 
the greatest friend of world peace in the previous quarter of a century. 
Theodore Roosevelt said that the Kaiser aided him more than any other 
monarch in promoting world peace. Nicholas Murray Butler outdid 
them all by asserting that, if the Kaiser had been born in the United 
States, he Avould have been made President by acclamation without even 
waiting to be nominated and electcd.^*^ 

Fascism, National Socialism, Mussolini, Hitler, Japan and the ''YelloAv 
Perir’ have proAuded far more numerous and effective things to denounce 
than Germany and the Kaiser. The propagandists of 1914-1917 Avere 
able to make devils out of the German people and a gorilla out of the 
Kaiser. What they have been able to do Avith Fascism, Hitler, and 
IMussolini, to say nothing of Japan and the YcIIoav Peril, almost defies 
rational description. And they AA’-ere able to do about as AA^ell with the 
'vRed jMenace,’' '"purges,” and Stalin before June 22, 1941. 


See Porter Sargeiii , Getting Us into War, Sargent, 194L 
^Sec The New YorK Times^ Juno 8, 1913, 
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If the propagandists have had better things to denounce, they also 
surely have had far more varied and effective agencies of publicity. In 
the first World War, Lord Northcliffe, Sir Gilbert Parker, George Creel^ 
and their like, had to rely almost wholly upon the printed page to spread 
their falsehoods and line up the ^^suckers/^ Today, along with the print- 
ing-press, we have the radio and newsreels, to say nothing of the prob- 
ability that television will be extensively installed before the second 
World War comes to an end. Hence, impressive and pervasive as war- 
time propaganda may have been during the first World War, it was only 
an amateurish flurry compared with what we have had since the second 
World War came along.®" 

In order to combat Axis, and ^Tifth’^ and ^^Sixth’’ Column propaganda, 
information agencies were set up in the Federal Government at Washing- 
ton. The most important were the Office of Coordinator of Information, 
under Col. William J. Donovan; the Division of Government Reports, 
presided over by Lowell Mellett; and the Office of Facts and Figures, 
under the direction of Archibald MacLeish. There are numerous other 
cooperating bureaus and agencies. Strong pressure was exerted to create a 
supreme head of official information about the war, and late in June, 1942, 
the Office of War Information wns created wuth Elmer Davis at its head. 

The first important propaganda pamphlet against our enemies was 
issued in March, 1942, by the Office of Facts and Figures, and was en- 
titled “Divide and Conquer It was an able blast, directed against 
Hitler rather than the Japanese, and could fill Americans with pride as 
they realized that we can match Herr Goebbels at his own game. Espe- 
cially clever, adroit, and timely was the masterly use of the card-stacking 
device fp. 14), in listing all the more important potential arguments 
against Administration policy and then attributing them to Axis sources. 
In this way, critics could be identified with foreign propaganda or domes- 
tic defeatism, and thus quickly silenced. The technique was almost 
immediately applied to Father Coughlin, and it brought speedy results, 
including the suspension of his paper, Social Justice, 

While our attention is usually directed to propaganda carried on by 
war-mongers and munition makers, there has also been much propaganda 
carried on for ' peace. This may take on all forms, from the dignified 
and scholarly monographs issuecl by the World Peace Foundation, which 
was created by the late Edward Ginn, to the spectacular but effective 
campaign of the World PeaceW'ays, which put on peace parades ’and 
demonstrations in most American cities of importance and also carried 
on an extensive advertising campaign in behalf of peace. Incidentally, 
this peace campaign was financed by a private commercial corporation, 
the Squibb Drug Company, which sought thereby to create a favorable 


On propaganda in the second World War, see Sargent, op, cit,; F. A. Mercer and 
G. L. Fraser, Modern Publicity, in War, Studio Publications, 1941: Cedric Larson, 
Official Information for Aynerica at War, Pudge, 1942; John Hargrave, Words TFh? 
tr«r6*, Gardner, Dartnn, (940; and Harold Lavine and James Wcchslor, War Propa- 
ganda and the United Siaies, Yale University Press, 1940. 
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impression towards Sc|iiibb products on the part of Ainerican peace iovers 
— a clever use of the transfer device. 

Propaganda in Business, The broad field of business probably exploits 
propaganda more widely than any other element in modern society. We 
are, of course, familiar with the use of propaganda in every type. of adver- 
tising, whether printed, pictorial or vocaL^^ In commercial advertising, 
especially wide use is made of glittering generalities, transfer, testimonial 
and the band-wagon devices. Even reverse card-stacking is em- 
ployed. There have been uncovered, for example, malicious whispering 
campaigns against manufacturers of certain leading brands of cigarettes. 
A few years ago the whispers suggested that one prominent tobacco firm 
employed lepers in making its cigarettes. Another wliispering campaign 
insinuated that a tobacco company w-as donating money liberally to the 
support of the Nazi regime in Germany. There was not the slightest 
foundation in fact for these whispering campaigns. But investigators 
incidentally discovered that there are actually commercial propaganda 
organizations which specialize in inventing and circulating such malicious 
rumors and gossip. This is probably the lowest level to which propa- 
ganda has fallen in our day. 

Another type of propaganda in the field of business has been the attack 
of reactionary business upon the New Deal, and particularly upon its 
labor policy. The card-stacking device has been exploited in the oft- 
repeated assertion that the depression wms really ended by November, 
1932, and that the election of Mr. Roosevelt only set business back and 
retarded recovery. Equally a product, of card-stacking was the charge 
that the business recession of 1937 was due to the failure of the New Deal 
to balance the budget. As a matter of fact, the recession was hastened 
and augmented by governmental economies, made as a sop to big busi- 
ness in an attempt to balance the budget. 

The attacks upon the labor movement have made a clever use of glit- 
tering generalities, card-stacking, and the testimonial device. The glit- 
tering slogan of “the right to work” and the transfer device, the “American 
wuxy,” have both been invoked against the CIO and the Wagner Act. 
Reactionary industrialists have particularly exploited the program of the 
so-called l\Iohawk Valley Plan, wdfich embodies all of the familiar propa- 
ganda devices."'^ Indeed, the wdiole Alohawk Valley Plan revolves about 
the substitution, so far as possible, of propaganda for bullets in battling 
labor unionism. Among the outstanding tenets of tlie Alohawk Valley 
Plan, originally drawn up by an able public relations counsellor, are the 
following: (1) union leaders are to be denounced as radical agitators; 
(21 the employers are to be identified with the principles of law and 
order; (3) the citizens and police are to be organized in such a fashion 


See Helen Woodward, It^s an Art^ Harcourt,. Brace, 1938. 

term ^‘Moluuvk Valley Plan arose from the fact that the program was first 
Vv'orked'Oiit and applied, in the Mohawk Valley plants of the Remington-Ran<l Com- 
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as to bring both public opinion and physical force to bear upon strikers; 
(4) much publicity is to be given to a “back to work” movementj indi- 
cating that the strike is failing; (5) the “back to work” movement should 
be staged theatrically at the proper moment/ with all possible publicity 
given to it; (6) news should be manipulated so as to create the impression 
that the strikers are a lawless lot, endeavoring to obstruct the right of 
every American to work: and (7) as much publicity as possible should be 
given to the assertion that the strike has failed, whether this be the truth 
or not. For the most part, employers utilizing the Mohawk Valley for- 
inilla have arranged to have their publicity handled by some skillful pub- 
lie relations firm. 

The counter-testimonial device was used by the Little Steel officials in 
battling the Wagner Act. George Sokolsky was played up as a syndi- 
cated columnist in a number of American newvspapers.^^ He posed as an 
impartial authority on labor problems. Hence, what he wrote against 
the CIO had unusual prestige, as presumably an authoritative and im- 
partial view of any labor question. But it was brought out that he had 
the backing of the National Association of Manufacturers, operating 
through the public relations house of Hill & Knowlton, of Cleveland, 
Ohio.^''^^ 

In its attack upon so-called radicalism, business has resorted to the 
name-calling device, as well as to the use of the counter-transfer, by 
denouncing anything allegedly radical as “un-American.” The Dies 
Committee, investigating un-American activities, has been flagrantly 
guilty of name-calling, transfer and card-stacking. A good example of 
the latter was the calling of Homer Martin, a bitter opponent of radicals,, 
to testify relative to Communism in the CIO. 

One of the most obvious examples of card-stacking in the whole range 
of contemporary business propaganda is the following paragraph from a 
speech made by Bruce Barton, a leading advertising magnate, before the 
Illinois INianufacturers’ Association on May 12, 1936. He thus tried to 
rationalize and justify the inequalities of income and power under the 
capitalistic system: 

Any man in this room who has served on the handicap committee of a golf 
club has learned something of the curious involutions of the human heart. The 
handicap system is an mstrument of social justice. It recognizes the hollowness 
of that ancient lie that all men are created free and equal. A golf club knows 
that all men are not created free and equal. It knows that there are a few men 
out of every generation who, by native talent y are able to play in the seventies. 
That there^are a few more, who because of youthful opportunity or self-sacrificing 
practice, can score in the eighties, that a somewhat larger number, by virtue of 
honest lives and undying hope, manage to get into the nineties. But be3'0nd these 
favored groups lies the great mass of strugglers, who, however virtuous their pri- 
vate lives, however noble their devotion to their task, pound around from trap 
to trap and never crack a hundred. If the handicaps can be reasonably fair 


For an appraisal of Mr, Sokolsky as a labor expert, see Robert Forsythe, Reading 
from Left to Riofit, Covici-Friede, 1938, pp. 122 ff. 
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and honest, a spirit of wholesome endeavor and mutual good feeling results. If 
the poor players are unfairly handicapped they will protest and throw out 
the officers. If, on the other hand, the good players are too much burdened they 
will not compete. The management 0/ the club passes into the hands of the 
dubs; the club is likely to lose tone and eventually break up.®® 

The use of the card-stacking device by Mr. Barton in the above 
statement has been clearly exposed by Robert A. Brad}^, one of our lead- 
ing critical experts on the subject of propaganda: 

It apparently has not occurred to Mr. Barton that, however satisfactory he 
may find his illustration for purposes of explaining variations in human ability, 
it is completely inverted when applied to the facts of relative economic oppor- 
tunity. There is a handicap system in business, life, but it is a handicap scheme 
not for offsetting the advantage of the strong, but for underwriting it against the 
■weak. To make his illustration stick [as descriptive of the capitalistic system], 
Mr. Barton would meed a golf club where the players in the seventies were given 
the handicap advantages and the players in the hundreds had handicaps assessed 
against them. That a situation analogous to this obtains in business life is so 
notoriously true that Mr. Barton will find no one, left or right, prepared to deny 
it. If the initial argument regarding ability gradations is no more than naive, 
the implications drawn from it are directly contrary to indisputable fact 

An interesting phase of the use of propaganda by business has been the 
development, during the last few years, of a subtle campaign to sell the 
general idea of big business and capitalism to the American public. The 
^hnessage of biisiness^^ has been formulated and a program clrawm up for 
putting it across. This message has been very w^ell stated by Bruce Bar- 
ton: ^^Eesearch, mass production, and low prices are the offspring of busi- 
ness bigness and its only justification. This stoiy should be told writh all 
the imagination and art of which modern advertising is capable. It 
should be told Just as continuously as the people are told that Ivory Soap 
floats or that children cry for Castoria.’^ The National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and other or- 
ganizations of business, as well as the Ford Motor Company, have taken 
Mr. Barton’s advice to heart and have organized skillful and comprehen- 
sive propaganda programs designed to sell business to the country. The 
comprehensiveness and subtlety of this propaganda campaign can only be 
comprehended after a careful perusal of the articles on ^^Business Finds 
Its Voice,” by S. H. Walker and Paul Sklar, published in Harper\s.^^ 

While all the devices of propaganda have been utilized in this program 
of selling business to the American people, special use has been made of 
glittering generalities and the transfer devices. For example, one of the 
leading slogans in the propaganda campaign has been that “What serves 
progress, seiwes America,” the implication being that big business renders 
an outstanding service to progress. Of late, big business has done much 


From The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism, by Eobert A. Brady. Copy' 
right. 1937 by Robert A. Brady. By permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York 
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along this line of trying to identify its policies -with ^^the American ■\vay’^ 
of doing things. In so doing, they have been helped greatly by the Dies 
Gommittee investigating so-called un-American activities. Congressman 
Dies has been just as much interested as big business in trying to identify 
progressivism and labor unionism with things “un-American.” 

Big business has made the most of the facilities of the press, the movies, 
and the radio in selling business to the American public. The National 
Association of Manufacturers syndicated to the newspapers a daily edi- 
torial feature, known as “You and Your Nation’s Affairs,” a wnekly 
^Tndustrial Press Service,” and a cartoon known as “Uncle Abner.” All 
of these stress the social contributions of business, the virtues of com- 
petition, and the evils of government interference. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has also issued a series of films, among which 
are “The Light of a Nation,” “Men and Machines,” “The Ploodtide,” 
“The Constitution,” and “American Standards of Living.” These films 
are designed to discredit radicalism, to controvert the theory that ma- 
chines destroy jobs, to denounce government spending, to defend free 
competition, and to extol- the high standards of living enjoyed under the 
“American w-ay” of the open shop. Nothing is said about the fact that 
three quarters of our American families could not buy enough to eat 
under the “American wmy” even at the height of the Coolidge prosperity. 
The most popular radio program distributed and exploited by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers was the “The American Family 
Robinson,” wdiich extolled the virtues of free business enterprise and 
denounced the evils of labor unionism and governmental interference. In 
its radio programs the business propagandists make special use of the 
small independent stations, where they escape any editorial supervision 
and find great willingness to use the material supplied.*'^^'' 

“ Another effective radio program in behalf of big business was the 
“Ford Sunday Evening Hour,” which featured the talks of William J. - 
Cameron, wdio handles public relations for Mr. Ford. Mr. Cameron 
made clever use of all the propaganda devices. By use of the transfer 
device, he identified the “Ford way” with* the “American w^ay.” The 
plain-folks device w^as much utilized and Mr. Ford’s homely and bucolic 
w^ays w-ere played up frequently. The music of the hour usually ended 
wdth some good old hymn, popular in rural areas. Glittering generalities 
wnre employed in identifying the Ford policy with such virtue wmrds as 
freedom, independence, initiative, industry, truth, and loyalty. Card- 
stacking w^as resorted to in attacks on governmental interference. Mr. 
Cameron never mentioned the fact that the highways, built at govern- 
ment expense, have enormously facilitated the growth of the motor indus- 
try. The Institute for Propaganda Analysis remarks that Mr. Cameron 
implied that Mr. Ford is so little interested in profits that “it makes 
hard-fisted money makers wmnder why Mr. Ford is in business at all.” 
Mr. Cameron w- as particularly insistent in his contention that modern 

the extensive educational and propaganda activity of the National Asso- 
^•iation of Manufacturers, see Bibliography of Economic and Social Study Maip.nal, 
^ew York N.A.M.. 1942. 
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macliines do not destroy jobs and create teclmologicai imemployment. 
In short; as the Institute for Propaganda Analysis puts it : “J\lr. Cameron’s 
talks stack the cards in favor of the Ford Motor Company and against 
writers, government officials, labor leaders,, and others wiio do not approA-e 
of Ford policies. This obviously is what he is paid to do. He certainly 
does it effecthmly.” 

Quite naturally, big business has made much use of public relations 
counsellors, and in 1934 the National Association of Alanufacturers 
organized a Public Relations Committee, which has taken charge of its 
campaign of selling business to the public. 

The institution of the Public Relations Counsel represents the most 
sophisticated and subtle cleA^elopment of business propaganda. The two 
most distinguished masters of this type of propaganda have been Ivy Lee 
and Edward L. Bernays. The success of the public relations counsellor 
was first demonstrated by Mr. Lee Avhen he was engaged to alter the 
public attitude towards John D. Rockefeller in 1914. He succeeded ill 
transforming the public notion of Mr. Rockefeller from an avaricious 
ogre into a kindly old gentleman, chiefly interested in giving away his 
fortune to establish foundations for the benefit of mankind and in hand- 
ing out dimes to little children in Florida. 

In promoting personalities, products or movements, these public rela- 
tions counsellors have found that direct and blatant propaganda is A^ery 
often more harmful than helpful. It only serves to increase the preju- 
dices already in the minds of those to be coiiA^erted. Therefore, an in- 
direct line of approach is formulated. So-called Institutes are created 
to ghm an ostensible .voice of authority to the interests seiwed. This 
confers a sense of research and dignity on the propaganda Avhich is issued. 
'Even reputable scholars are employed to make -Studies” AAdiich seem to 
support the contentions advanced in the propaganda. These are inno- 
cently circulated among members of responsible local organizations, 
under the guise of information rather than propaganda. In this Avay, 
resistance is lessened and the entry of propaganda made far more subtle 
and effectiAm. As we haA^e noted, the public relations counsellors haA^'e 
been made use of rather extensively of late in attacking the labor move- 
ment. 

Another very sophisticated development of the public relations subtlety 
has been the endoAvment of foundations by the rich, as a moans of re- 
habilitating their reputation. Much publicity has been given to their 
benevolences. As Horace Goon has ].Aointed out in his notable book, 
Money to endowments have become a potent defense of busi- 

ness, since it is alleged that all attacks upon business undermine these 
humanitarian organizations, and menace the research and education 
wdiich are supported by endowments. 


"‘The Ford SAm<hiy FA'oning Houry BuUeiin, Juba 193S, p. 4. The Ford Hour AA-as 
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One of the most conspicuous examples of business propaganda was 
that carried on, over a decade ago, by the Electric Utilities under the 
direction of the National Electric Light Association. This was brought 
to light as a result of an investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The propaganda was carried on primarily to check the trend of opinion 
in favor of government ownership of electric utilities. It was also 
sought to combat the idea of more stringent governmental regulation. 
Special stress was laid upon the allegation that privutely-owned electrical 
utilities furnisli electricity at a cheaper rate than government-owned 
systems. This campaign of propaganda centered particularly upon public 
education. College professors and school teachers were offered liberal 
subsidies if they wmuld write books and pamphlets favorable to the 
electric utilities under private ownership. Many of them , succumbed 
to the bait, and some of them even prepared general textbooks on eco- 
nomics approved by the N.E.L.A. It was agreed that the cost of this 
|■)^()paganda should be passed on to the public, in the form of higher rdtes 
for electricity and other increased charges. This propaganda has been de- 
scribed in such books as Ernest Gruening^s The Public Pays; Jack Levin’s 
Power Ethics; and Carl D. Thompson’s Confessions of the Power Trust. 

Since the second World War broke out and the United States entered 
vigorously into defense industry, business has taken advantage of the 
psychology of patriotism to promote its interests and discredit labor. 
Special use has been made of transfer, in exploiting patriotism, and of 
card-stacking, in building up a case against labor. Business has accused 
labor of being unpatriotic in demanding higher wages, and has charged 
labor with having sabotaged defense through strikes. Nothing was said 
about how industry had frustrated defense industry through prolonged 
refusal to suspend ^^business as usual” and go on war work; nor -was any 
publicity given by business to the fact that profits had grown much 
faster than wages in defense industries.^^'' The National Association of 
Manufacturers engaged Fulton Lewis Jr. as radio commentator, and 
made clever use of transfer by designating him as “Your Defense Re- 
porter,” 

At times, however, the public may directly benefit from self-interested 
business propaganda. A notable instance has been the health campaign 
conducted by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. This company 
has conducted a beneficial health propaganda with regard to the menace 
,of tuberculosis, cancer, syphilis, and the like. It long antedated Surgeon- 
General Parran’s campaign against venereal diseases, being the first 
organization really to blast public indifference and prudery in this field. 
It has also been helpful in urging periodical medical examinations. Tha^ 
this propaganda has also paid the company handsomely is to be seen 
by the fact that^ between 1909 and 1929, the Metropolitan spent $32,000,- 
000 on health propaganda and saved over $75,000,000 in death payraents. 


Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Bulletin^ ‘^Strikes, Profits, and Defense/^ 
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Propaganda in Religion and Education, Propaganda is carried on in 
many other fields. In religion, the most active propaganda of late has 
been that of the Catholic Church against Communism. Father Coughlin 
has linked this up with a joint attack upon the Jews, alleging that Com- 
munism is primarily the product of Jewish thinkers and leaders.^- He 
has made liberal use of card-stacking, transfer, glittering generalities 
and name-calling. The New York Post published “deadly parallels’’ be- 
tween some of his remarks and speeches made by Propaganda Minister, 
Goebbels, in Germany. Likewise, the Catholics have led the most active 
moral propaganda of recent times in their drive against even mildly sala- 
cious aspects of tlie theater, movies and periodical literature. Catholic 
writers, like Margaret Culkin Banning, have, while carefully conceal- 
ing their Catliolic connections, written clever articles and books uphold- 
ing the Catholic view on sexual matters. A good example of counter- 
propaganda against such Catholic propaganda was the articles by Dr. 
Leb H. Lehman on “The Catholic Church in Politics,” published in the 
New Republic in the latter months of 1938. 

In addition to the more general religious* propaganda, there are special 
religious organizations carrying on propaganda to advance a particular 
policy. Such are “The Lord’s Day Alliance,” which has carried on an 
extensive propaganda designed to perpetuate the “Blue Sunday” and to 
prevent saloons, recreation places and other distracting emporia from 
Temaining open on Sunday. A powerful type of combined religious and 
moral propaganda was conducted by the Anti-saloon League and other 
organizations in defending prohibition. This propaganda is well de- 
scribed by Peter Odegard in his book, Pressure Politics, 

In the educational field, Mr. Hearst led a vigorous propaganda against 
realistic educators for some years following 1932, making wide- use of 
card-stacking and name-calling. He alleged that a number of highly 
reputable, and no more than liberal, educators were really “Reds,” subtly 
spreading Muscovite propaganda. Mr. Hearst’s campaign received a 
notable setback as a result of the ingenuity of Clyde R. Miller and George 
S. Counts of Columbia University, and "Robert K. Speer of New York 
University, wlio out-generaled Mr, Hearst and exposed his methods with 
fatal effect. But his propaganda did result in the passage of laws in 
many states requiring teachers to take loyalty oaths.^^ 

Another wny in wliieh education, especially American higher education, 
is directly linked up with the vested interests and their propaganda is the 
support of private iini^Trsities and endowments by representatives of big 
business and finance. This enables them to make good use of the transfer 
tlcvice. For example, at the dedication of the Metcalf Research Labora- 
tory at Brown University, on December 28, 1938, Frederick G. Keyes of 
the ^lassachusetts Institute of Technology w’arned that the taxation and 
public spending policies of the New Deal were a menace to science and 


li]>or.‘ii Catlioli<^ leaders, such as Cardinal Mundolin of Chicago, repudiated 
Father Co\ighliu. 

-^3 See below, pp. 783-784. 
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American higher education. He held that, if we tax great wealth, we 
shall cut off the chief source of support for our institutions of higher 
learning, namely, benefactions from the wealthy. In his above-men- 
tioned study of foundations, entitled Money to Burn, Horace Goon has 
called attention to the same situation with respect to our Foundations for 
scientific research, and the like. He points out how any important pro- 
gram designed to bring about economic reform is forthwith assailed as a 
blow to science, learning and humanitarianism. As we have noted above 
in connection with the N.E.L.A. propaganda, prominent educators at 
times deliberately sell their services to specific economic interests. 

Within education itself there are powerful propaganda influences and 
activities. Perhaps most important is the propaganda in favor of the 
traditional and archaic curriculum, which is safe and sound from the 
standpoint of the vested interests in business and education, alike. Only 
a small portion of the studies pursued under this system has any contact 
whatever with our social and economic order. Hence, criticism of the 
latter is automatically excluded. Important innovations in education, 
such as Progressive Education, vocational instruction, and the like, are 
represented as so many expensive and useless “frills.” Liberal teachers 
are accused of “indoctrination,” a matter to which we give attention later. 
The most publicized propaganda in behalf of reactionary educational 
interests has been that carried on during the last few years by President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicagx). He is not 
even satisfied with the safety and soundness of the traditional curriculum, 
but advocates going back to the medieval disciplines of grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic. He makes use of the transfer device and of glitter- 
ing generalities in his alleged ambition to promote “straight thinking,” 
but it is obvious that such thinking, however “straight,” will not be 
directed toward any dangerous criticism of the existing order. His 
theories have been thoroughly applied at St. John’s College.^'^ 

Probably the most notable example of propaganda in the educational 
process is super-patriotic teachings. Such instruction gives the impression 
that the institutions, particularly the political institutions, of any given 
country are superior to the institutions of any otlier country. It instills 
the idea that such a country has always been right in its dealings with 
other states, and has always waged just wars. This superpatriotic 
instruction has reached its most absurd expression in Fascist states, but, as 
Jonathan F. Scott has made clear, the democracies have also been notable 
offenders in this matter.'^"^ In spite of the warnings afforded by the first 
World 'WeiT and war propaganda, instruction of this sort has become far 
worse since 1918 than it was before 1914. It renders almost impossible 


•^‘*See article, ^Ulassics at St, John’s Come into Their Own Once Moref’ in Life, 
February 5, 1940. President Hutchins is not a social and economic reactionary, but 
seems to have derived his paradoxical educational philosophy from the occult influ- 
ence of Professor Mortimer J. Adler. See the articles by John Dewey, in the Social 
Frontier, January and March, 1937; 

J. F. Scott, Patriots in the ^^akingf Appleton-Centuiy, 1916; and The. Menace of 
Nationalism in Edu'^afion, ISlacmillan, 1926. 
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any objective attitude towards either domestic political institutions or 
international relations. 

One might observe, in passing, that even certain phases of the salutary 
movement against propaganda have in themselves become a type of prop- 
aganda. A good example is “the statistical mania.’’ There is a common 
tendency among certain extreme exponents of statistical research to brand 
any statement which is not made in the form of statistical tables and 
graphs as propaganda. Particularly is this the case if the statement 
has a liberal or progressive tone. W e should all have proper respect for 
statistical investigation, which is the basis of all true social science. But 
statistics have themselves been a notorious instrument of propaganda, 
justifying in all too many cases the old gag that there are three grades of 
liars — ordinary liars, damned liars, and statisticians.*^^^ 

Another form of protective propaganda, fostered in part by statistics, 
is the assertion that social scientists should search for facts and then stop. 
They should not use these facts as the basis for recommending desirable 
social and economic reforms. Just as soon as they do this, they become 
pro])agandists rather than social scientists. It is obvious that, so long 
as this attitude prevails, social science will be “safe,” and will not upset 
the existing social order. . This ^^quietism” in social science has been 
effectivedy assailed by Robert S. Lynd of Columbia University, who be- 
came well known as the author of Middiet own. 

Akin to this is the propaganda against indoctrination in education. 
Certain leafding educators are denounced as propagandists because they 
inculcate a definite type of educational philosophy. It turns out, in every 
case, tImV these men teach a liberal type of educational philosophy. 
There ‘is almost never any criticism of educators who, even more dog- 
matically, inculcate a reactionary form of educational theory. The war 
again-jt indoctrination thus turns out to be little more than subtle propa- 
ganda against liberal pedagogy, making use of the devices of glittering 
genCialities, card-stacking and name-calling. 

Propaganda and Democracy. It is obvious that propaganda holds 
tvilliUi itself a great menace to democracy and liberalism.^® Even in a 
country where there is the utmost freedom of speech and the press, the 
exponents of democracy and liberty are at- a great disadvantage. To 
carry on mass propaganda requires large expenditures, and the wealthy 
interests have far greater resources than the friends of democracy and 
progress. They can command more space in newspapers and buy time 
on the air much more generously. Moreover, such censorship as exists 
in the United States in time of peace operates mainly against democratic 
and liberal propaganda. Further, the wealthy alone can command the 
services of the great geniuses of contemporary advertising and propa- 


O. A, ElKvood, Methods In Sociology ^ Duke University Press, 1933, Cl laps, ii, 
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ganda. From the outset, the cards are stacked against progressive and 
democratic propaganda. 

In another way, propaganda is a menace to democracy. The latter de- 
pends upon a clear command of the facts by the average citizen, so that 
he can vote intelligently. But our contemporary propaganda either 
stimulates and intensifies the existing prejudices of the ordinary citizen 
or completely confuses himd'^ He has no adequate fund of knowledge to 
guide him amidst the overwhelming mass of conflicting types of propa- 
ganda. Nor is lie adequately aware of the devices of propaganda, so 
that he can effectively recognize and discount them. At the veiy time 
when extensive knowledge and clear perception are most needed by our 
citizenry, neither one is available, and the mind of the average American 
is simply immersed in floods of propaganda, much of which is deliberately 
designed to deceive and mislead him. The nature of this confusion of the 
public mind by propaganda was well illustrated by the interventionist 
propaganda in 1940-41. The polls showed that over 80 per cent of the 
people were opposed to our entering the European war, yet over 60 per 
cent were willing to give all-out aid to Britain, even if it involved us in 
war/*^ ' • 

The Problem of Censorship 

Nature and History of Censorship. Censorship is the attempt to im- 
pose restraints on the expression of ideas by human beings. There are 
mental restraints, often self-restraints, which are an outgrowth of custom 
and taste. But we are here concerned with official restraints. • These 
fall under three main headings: (1) obscenity laws, which restrain ex- 
pression with regard to matters of sex and lewdness; (2) libel and slander 
laws, which restrain expression with respect to persons and business con- 
cerns; and (3) sedition laws, which restrict expression in respect to the 
government and public officials. In addition to laws restraining ideas we 
have both informal practices and legal regulations that control the publi- 
cation of news in each country and its transmission by foreign corre-' 
spondents resident therein. 

The censor is an ancient official. In Roman times he was at first the 
collector of taxes. Later on he also became the arbiter of public morals. 
Following the invention of printing/ the censor became an official who 
superintended the licensing of the press. Today he is an officer who, in 
one way or another, has authority over-wliat can be printed, produced in 
the tlieater, shown in the films, or broadcast over the air. 

In Greek and Roman times, books were rarely censored. Authors such 
as Aristophanes and Juvenal freely criticized the government and society, 
and writers like Sapplio amd Ovid produced very racy material. Occa- 
sionally, however, an author was banished or otherwise punished. In the 
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^nedieval age, there was little systematic censorship by the Church, since 
there was no serious problem in keeping dangerous ideas from literate 
persons. The manufacture and sale of books were chiefly in the han^s of 
monks, although some secular persons engaged in the book business in 
the later Middle Ages. Relatively few copies of any “dangerous” book 
could be made by hand and circulated and its author could be made to 
swing back into line quickly with the threat of excommunication or con- 
viction of heresy. When printing came into existence, ho\vever, a whole 
new set of problems arose, since thousands of copies of subversive books 
and pamphlets could be quickly struck off and distributed. The answer 
to this challenge to pious obscurantism -was the licensing of presses, tlie 
preparation of indices of prohibited and expurgated books, and the im- 
position of heavy penalties on those wdio printed books without a license, 
who sold forbidden books, or who had in their possession outlawed printed 
material. 

The first recorded licensing of the press appeared in an edict of the 
Archbishop of Mainz, in 1485. The Council of Trent, in 1546, prohibited 
the unlicensed printing of anonymous books and of any works on religious 
subjects. In 1557, the Roman Inquisition listed many books to be burned 
— ^beginning a long series of prohibitions issued by the Catholic church 
dowm to our own day. The Council of Trent authorized the preparation 
of an index of books forbidden to Catholics. Pope Paul IV published 
the first formal Catholic Index of Prohibited Books in 1559, Pius IV 
issued a much more complete index in 1562 and threatened wdth excom- 
mimication all Catholics w^ho read any of these banned books. 

In Protestant as well as Catholic countries, governments imposed severe 
penalties on those who sold banned books or operated unlicensed presses. 
In Catholic countries — in Spain and the Spanish Netherlands, in particu- 
lar — severe punishment was meted out to those who merely possessed for- 
bidden books. 

. The general effect of this sweeping and stupid censorship was greatly 
to curtail the spread of information and the progress of enlightenment. 
Protestant countries repudiated censorship most rapidly, and hence the 
disastrous effects of censorship there were not so serious or prolonged. 
Commenting on the Catholic Index and censorship, Preserved Smith 
makes the very restrained statement that: 

It is not too much to say that most of the important works of modern science, 
philosophy and learning, and not a few of the chief products of Catholic piety, 
have Ixam forbidden })y the church as dangerous to the faith of her children; 
and that, in addition, many of the ornaments of fair letters have been tampered 
with in order to protect the sensitive pride of ecclesiastics or the squeamish 
pr\idery of priests. . . . That servile faith, bigotry, and obscurantism have been 
fostered, and that^ science, philosophy, and li1.)erty were long sorely hampered 
in Catholic lands, is due to the Index even more than to the Inquisition."*^" 

The more liberal intellects in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
fought vigorously against the censorship of the press. Among the WTiters 
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who took a leading part in the campaign were John Milton. Charles 
Blount^ Matthew Tindal, and the leading French Philosophes, such as 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Helvetius. It is pretty generally conceded 
that Milton's Areopagitica wns the ablest of all these early books against 
censorship, yet Milton consented to acting as something pretty close to a 
censor for his friend Oliver Cromwell. In the United States, the cause 
of tile freedom of the press was taken up by Thomas Jefferson and his 
associates. Notable ^free press cases, such as the Zenger case in the 
Colony of New York in 1734, and the John Wilkes case in England over 
a generation later, helped along the cause of the freedom of the press; 
Holland wns generally free from censorship in an era when it was almost 
universal elsewhere. England permitted the law providing for the licens- 
ing of the press to lapse in 1695. Swnden abolished all censorship in 
1766, Frederick the Great accorded wide freedom to the press, even to 
books attacking the monarch himself. 

While there never was complete tolerance and freedom of the press, it 
is probable that the greatest degree of freedom existed in the United 
States around 1850, and in the Third French Republic between 1880 and 
1914. About 1850, there were as yet no obscenity laws on the books in 
the United States, the old religious and property disabilities had been 
abolished, and the right of debate and petition was freely recognized. 
Many of the most distinguished American literati were followers of 
Fourier and other European radical idealists. The New York Tribune, 
under Horace Greeley, w^as a radical and reformist sheet. A little later, 
Greeley employed Karl Marx as his European correspondent. Abraham 
Lincoln declared that the international bond of the workingman is more 
sacred and binding than any other save the family bond, and William 
Henry Seward was talking about a ^‘higher law than the Constitution^’ 
After the Civil War, the growth of plutocracy lessened the scope of free 
expression in the United States. Economic dissent was discouraged, and 
suppressed when possible. 

In France, under the Third Republic, anticlericalism became domi- 
nant, and Emile Zola, in his realistic portraits of life, made moral candor 
more facile and repiitable. On the other hand, such episodes as the 
Dreyfus case showed that French liberty was by no means complete. 

Aside from certain obscenity statutes in the United States, to which 
we shall soon make reference, the press remained relatively uncensored 
until tlie time of the first World War. Then, there arose an almost 
univei’sal system of thorough-going censorship. After the first World 
War, the censorship was relaxed to a certain degree but freedom of publi- 
cation was never fully restored. With the rise of totalitarian states, since 
the first World War, there has come a degree of peace-time censorship 
about as stringent as that which existed during the first World War. To 
this subject we shall recur later on. 

There is, today, little literary pre-censorship in the United States, 
namely censorship of books or newspapers before printing. Hence it has 
been contended by some that there is no censorship of printed materials. 
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As we sliall see later on, there is plenty of censorsliip in advance of pub- 
lication in most of the European countries. Certain forms of pre-censor- 
ship exist in tlie United States. There is a considerable amount of pre- 
censorship of radio speeches and a vast amount of pre-censorship in tiie 
moving-picture industry. To these matters wc shall make more extended 
reference later on. 

Leading Types of Censors, There are today in the Imited States 
various t3q)es of censors. First ^ve have the voluntaiy, unofficial censors, 
persons who use their freedom of expression in an aftempt to suppress the 
use of this right b^' persons whose ideas they do not approve. Protesting 
against some printed material, pla^^, or movie they do not like, the}" go 
to legislators and demand censorship law’s, or approach the police and 
importune the latter to arrest a publisher or close a theater. While these 
censors have no official authority, they exert a considerable pressure upon 
the free expression of opinion by frightening authors, producers, public 
speakers, and forum authorities. 

Then we have the semi-official censors, namely, private individuals or 
organizations wdio work in collaboration wdth the public authorities. 
Notable examples are the New" York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
founded by the late Anthony Comstock in New York City, and the Watch 
and Ward Society of Boston. They bring materials wliich they believe 
should be censored to the attention of public authorities and obtain special 
privileges in the courts in aiding the prosecutors. Another form of semi- 
official censorship exists in connection wdth the central bureaus of 
publicity, wdiich w"ere set up in the cabinet departments at Washington 
during the first World War and have been continued since that time. 
The}" thoroughly control the information w’hieh is given out about the 
doings of the government. 

Official censors in the states include the police, commissioners of licenses, 
educational departments, and moving picture censors. In the federal 
government, wdde censorship powders are lodged with the Post Office De- 
partment, Customs House officials, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and certain other agencies. The most important is the censorship 
exerted by the Post Office Department. The latter can deny the use of 
the mails to materials it does not think proper. It can also suggest the 
prosecution of those who use the mails to send materials which the Post 
Office Department regards as improper and forbidden. It has made wdde 
use of the Comstock Law of 1873 to deny the use of the mails to sudi. 
literature as birth-control information and eclucational and sociological 
material on sex problems. It has also restrained radical publications 
which possess no suspicion of obscenity. For example, it denied mailing 
privileges to Jay Lovestone^s paper the ^‘Revolutionary Age.’’ And the 
action w^as upheld by the same Federal judge, John Munro Woolscy, 
who had showm a surprising liberality with books wduch were alleged to 
be obscene. The Post Officp Department can thus exert a great restraint 
upon what the public may read in all cases where distribution is chiefly 
dependent upon the mails. The Customs House officials decide w"hat 
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beoks may be admitted from abroad. The appointment of a brilliant 
liberal lawyer, Huntington Cairns, to handle this phase of Customs House 
activities under the Roosevelt Administration did much to promote an 
intelligent .administration of this responsibility. 

Censorship of Books, the Theater, and Art, It is usually taken for 
granted that legislation against obscene literature and plays is abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the public against demoralization. Plowever, 
there were no obscenity laws in the United States until after 1870. Yet 
the country seemed to endure, and there was no evidence of a demoralizing 
wave of obscenity an^wvhere. In the decade of the ’seventies, federal 
obscenity statutes were passed, ^’mainly owing to the propaganda of An- 
thony Comstock, the first great American purist. His life and doings 
have been chronicled by Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech in their 
work, Anthony Comstock: Roundsman of the Lord, The federal and 
state legislation on this matter has imposed frequent and extensive 
censorship of books, pamphlets, and other publications alleged to contain 
obscene material. The test of obscenity is the alleged primary purpose 
of any publication ^‘to incite to lustful and lecherous desire.’” 

At present there is no sure test or pre-censorship of a publication to 
give the author and publisher assurance that it will not be regarded as 
obscene. The procedure is to print the material, await arrest, stand trial, 
and await the verdict. If there is an acquittal, the publication is regardecl 
as pure. If there is a conviction, it is deemed obscene. 

For a long time, publications were suppressed as obscene ^vhen isolated 
passages alone w^ere alleged to possess obscene words, even if the work as 
a whole was admittedly not obscene. A broader and more sensible test 
was later set up by the Court of Appeals in New York State, which ruled 
that a book could not be banned just because, here and there, in its con- 
tents there "were alleged obscene wmrds or phrases. The nature and 
import of the book as a whole must be obscene, if it is to be banned as 
such. Yet this enlightened ruling has produced neither consistency nor 
common sense in censorship. Erskine Caldwell’s racy and kreverent 
God’s Little Acre was allowed tp circulate, while Arthur Schnitzler’s 
much more refined Hands Around was banned. 

The most active organization in attempting to promote prosecutions 
for obscenity has been the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
founded by Anthony Comstock and supported liberally by J, P. Morgan 
and other v’ealthy citizens. In our generation, it has been conducted by 
John S. Sumner. It is this Society wdiich has been responsible for the 
greatest proportion of the obscenity censorship in the United States. Most 
of the publications and plays wdiich have been censored have been brought 
to the attention of the public authorities by Mr. Comstock and Mr. 
Sumner, who demanded summary prosecution. This may all be fit and 
proper, but the Society has been allowed to exert an altogether improper 
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influence upon the trial of authors and publishers prosecuted on its 
initiativer^^ 

The Society for the Suppression of Vice has from time to time given out 
advance opinion on the fitness of judges, when their nomination and 
election are under consideration. In this way it has sought to keep off 
the bench judges with whom it disagrees on what is or is not obscene. 
Moreover, its representative during obscenity trials has been allowed 
about as much latitude in court as though he were the prosecuting attor- 
ney. It has even branded some ‘judges as being themselves fond of 
obscenity and willing to promote the demoralization of the public. Many 
judges 'fear such criticism and hence have been reluctant to apply to 
Mr. Bumner the restrictions which could be easily imposed under the 
concept of contempt of court. 

The usual way in which publishers dealt with the Society’s inquisition, 
after it had brought a book to the attention of authorities, was to plead * 
guilty and take a light fine, after agreeing to withdraw the book from 
publication. 

However, Morris L. Ernst, a brilliant and progressive New York 
attorney (and co-author of a notable book on obscenity censorship, To* 
the Pwc), determined to fight out obscenity cases with the Society. He 
started his campaign with the case of Mary Ware Dennett’s able and 
dignified pamphlet, The Sex Side of Life, in 1929. He carried the case 
to the Federal Court, and Judges Hand, Swan, and Chase ordered the 
book released by the Post Office Department and also praised its contents. 
Ernst has since won his point in the case of a number of books which 
authdrities have since attempted to suppress, such as Pay Day, Married 
Love, Contraception, Female, A World T Never Made, and Ulysses. He 
was also able, in 1936, to get the Federal Court, for all practical purposes, 
to set aside the Comstock Law of 1873 banning the mailing of material 
containing birth-control information and devices. 

The Watch and Ward Society of Boston attempted to imitate the work 
of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice. But the Watch 
and Ward overshot the mark in attem}oting to suppress the April, 1926, 
issue of The American Mercury. The upstanding editor, H. L. Mencken, 
went personally to Boston, fought out the case, and gained a victory in 
the The Watch and Ward Society was further discredited by 

its irresponsible use of stool-pigeons in attempting to incriminate book 
stores in the Boston^area. 

As with books, there is no pre-censorship of the theater. The producer 
simply has to put on his play and then see wdiat hlr. Sumner, the Watch 
and Ward Society, the mayor, or the police think about it. If the latter 
regard it as obscene, the play is suppressed. In the suppression of plays, 
the censors have gone to an extreme not achieved in censoring books and 
pamphlets. They have, in certain places, secured the right to padlock a 
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theater, thus denying the author and producer the right of trial by jury/ 
In certain cities, the commissioner of licenses is able to bulldoze producers 
by holding over them the threat of a revocation of the license of the 
theater. E,eligious influences have been also strong in promoting theater 
censorship. The humor and inconsistency which prevail in theater cen- 
sorship may be seen from the fact that Mayor Edward Kelley of Chicago 
freely permits burlesque and strip-tease to ply their trade in Chicago, 
but was inexpressibly shocked by ^Tobacco Road,’’ which he promptly 
suppressed. On the other hand, ^^Tobacco Road” ran in New York all 
through Fiorello La Guardia’s first two terms as mayor, but he clamped 
down ont^strip-tease,” the only bit of art that burlesque has ever provicled. 
The extreme to which theater censorship has gone at times can be seen 
in the refusal to allow such serious plays as Eugene O’Neiirs ^^Desire 
Under the Elms” and ‘^Strange Interlude” to be shown in Boston, the 
alleged “Athens of America,” at the same time that the utmost freedom 
was given to wide-open burlesque shows. 

, There have been extensive efforts to censor art on the ground of ob- 
scenit}?'."’^ The first much-publicized case was Anthony Comstock’s 
attack on “September Morn,” an extremely chaste and frigid nude, in 
1913. His successor, Mr. Sumner, in 1930, attempted to restrain a 
gallery which was exhibiting classic pictures by Rembrandt and Goya. 
The Post Office has also taken a hand, as, for example, when it revoked 
the second-class mailing |)ermit of the serious Sttedio magazine in 1939 
for carrying some classics of nrt. , Nudism has been vigorously attacked. 
The Nudist magazine was suppressed but was revived as Sunshme d: 
Health, The drive against the importation of nudist books has tem- 
porarily abated. 

The opponents of obscenity censorship advance a number of arguments 
against it.^’^’ In the first place, they maintain the value of sophistication. 
They hold that it. is beneficial to society to have realities and evils made 
known early in life. They point to the proud record and notable achieve- 
ments of our country before any obscenity statutes had been enacted. 
They contend that the censors only advertise and promote the circulation 
of the materials they ostensibly seek to suppress. For example, the 
Well of Loneliness sold only 5,000 copies in England before it was cen- 
>sored, but 200,000 copies were disposed of in the United States after it 
had been given the publicity associated with the attempt to suppress it 
here. Further, it is alleged that, in their effort to protect other people’s 
morals, the censors forget their own. Critics point to the reprehensible 
system of using stool-pigeons and the like. Further, it is contended that 
the censors are highly illogical in their attitude towards the law. They 
are extremely fond of the law when it agrees with their point of view and 
upholds their contentions. When the law opposes them, they are ex- 
tremely vicious and vehement in condemning it. They will go to almost 
any length to provide subservient judges, but the^?- are extremely critical 

Ernst and Lindey, The Ceiisor Marches On, chap. VIII. 
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and contemptuous of judges who possess the nerve to be independent. 
They even go so far as to denounce such judges in their official reports. 

The critics of conventional censorship under the obscenity concept do 
not argue that youth should have no protection against any kind of play 
or publication.'^' They do not see, however, why adults must be protected 
against a knowledge of the facts of life. In their book To the Pure, Ernst 
and Seagle have framed what they regard as a civilized and adequate 
statute sufficient to protect youth from all legitimate threat of exposure 
to obscenity: 

Sec. 1. Pornography is any manner of thing exhibiting or visually representing 
persons or animals performing the sexual act, whether normal or abnormal. 

Sec. 2. It shall be criminal for anyone other than a teacher in the course of 
his employment, or a doctor in the regular practice of his profession, or a parent 
(of the child in question) to exhibit, sell, rent or offer for exhibition, sale, or rent, 
any such pornographic material to any person under the age of eighteen."’ 

Our main protection against excesses in obscenit}^ censorship is recourse 
to intelligent and independent judges and to reasonable district attor- 
neys. The Court of Appeals of New York State has frequently reversed 
decisions made by lower court judges, who were intimidated by John S. 
Sumner or were sympathetic with him. Most federal judges before 
whom obscenity cases have been fought with vigor and courage on the 
part of defense attorneys have rendered fair decisions. The work of 
astute and courageous attorneys, like Morris Ernst and his associates, has 
provided much protection against excesses; Then crusading newspapers 
have been extremely helpful. Mary Ware Dennett’s case in 1929 was 
■notably aided by the support given by Roy W. Howard and his New York 
then a courageous and liberal newspaper. 

The Libel Racket. There are other, in many ways more important, 
types of censorship outside the range of obscenity prosecutions. Libel 
laws are a particularly nasty stumbling block in the wmy of getting the 
truth about commercial commodities.^^ Publishers of both books and 
newspapers can almost always be threatened with a libel suit if they 
criticize, however honestly and fairly, a commercial product. If they are 
not thus easily intimidated, an actual libel suit may be started, even if it 
is never prosecuted. If the institution of a libel suit\ddes not scare off 
criticism, the publisher of the alleged libel must go to considerable ex- 
pense to win his case, even if he is sure of his ground. Therefore, there 
is a natural inclination to refrain from criticizing commercial products, 
whatever the fi-aud and dangers connected with their consumption. As 
a result, it is difficult for the average consumer to get adequate informa- 
tion about many, if not most, of the commodities he makes use of in daily 
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life. While a newspaper is thus dissuaded from publishing criticisms 
of commercial products, the incentive of large advertising revenue renders 
it cordial towards the acceptance of advertising material proclaiming the 
virtues of commodities for which the publisher may entertain a personal 
and w^ell-founded scepticism. 

While speaking of libel, it is worth while to point out that there is an 
actual libel racket in existence. Members of the racket scan the daily 
papers in search of news items wdiich may be regarded as potentially 
libelous or slanderous. Then they seek out the person about whom it 
has been written (who usually has not detected any libel or slander) and 
urge him to go to court with the case, offering to bear the expense of tlie 
suit and to split the proceeds. Newspapers are very wary about the 
ecc^i^tricities of juries and are likely to settle quietly out of court when 
threat of a suit is made. 

Political Censorship. Political censorship is a special menace in our 
day. A majority of the American states, during and after the first World 
War, passed sedition laws outlawing revolutionary views. More recently, 
many of these states have passed laws muzzling teachers through loyalty 
oaths, and the like. More important is the general censorship of news 
on a national scale which prevents the citizens from obtaining the in- 
formation on public affairs which is essential to the success of democracy. 

Not since the era of licensing presses in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries has there existed such a degree of censorship as now prevails 
throughout the civilized world with respect to the publication of political 
facts in newspapers and books. But the most menacing censorship exists 
with respect to the suppression of news which prevents the citizens droin 
obtaining the information essential to the operation of democracy. Tliis 
overwhelming wave of censorship started with the first World War. The 
censorship system was part of the general campaign of propaganda carried 
on by the major states involved. It was natural that tliey would wish to 
publish only materials favorable to their side of the conflict and to ex- 
clude, so far as possible, any news favorable to the enemy, whether 
expressing the enemy ^s vie^vpoint on the conflict or recording victories of 
the enemy. It w* as also necessary to keep information from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. Not only newspapers and books were censored, 
but also the letters sent by soldiers to their relatives and friends."^® 

The system of censorship, though relaxed somewhat, was continued 
after the first World War. Then came the rise of totalitarian states in 
Russia, Italy, Germany, and elsewhere, and the suppression of democracy 
in many states wduch did not openly espouse either Fascism or Com- 
inunism. In the totalitarian states there was no pretense of freedom of 
the ju’ess. The ])eoplc w^ere told only those tilings which the government 
wished to tell them. Moreover, these states became extremely zealous 
in selecting the news whick was sent abroad. They wished to have not 
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only their own citizens but the rest of the world read only materials 
favorable to their policies. As a consequence, the blight of censorship 
descended upon most of Europe. 

It is worth while to describe the elaborate machinery for propaganda 
and censorship which was set up in Nazi Germany, as an example of the 
rigorous control created over thought and culture in totalitarian countries. 
The Ministry for Propaganda and People’s Enlightenment is divided into 
nine main departments: Administration and Law, Propaganda, Radio, 
Press, Film, Theater, Defense, Writing, Music, and the Plastic Arts. The 
Ministry has thirty-one regional offices scattered throughout Germany, 
and all of the nine departments are represented in each of the thirty-one 
regional offices. The Ministry for Propaganda supplies much of the 
material which is put out in all these fields, and nothing can be written, 
said, or done that is not approved by the Ministry. In this way, complete 
censorship is exerted over German thought and culture in the interest of 
protecting and strengthening the Nazi ideology. The Minister of Propa- 
ganda is Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, who has held his office since it was 
established after the Nazis came into power. 

Further control over Nazi culture is exerted by the National Chamber 
of Culture, which .is divided into seven constituent chambers: Music, 
x\.rts, Theater, Literature, Press, Radio and Film. Each of these super- 
vises tlie cultural activities falling witliin its field throughout all Germany. 
Each one is further subdivided. Dr. Goebbels is also president of the 
National Chamber of Culture, wdiich is thus linked closely with the 
Propaganda Ministry. 

In addition to these extensive organizations, two other ministries are 
directly related to the regimentation of Nazi mentality. One is the 
Ministry for Ecclesiastical Affairs, wdiich has charge of all religious 
matters, and the other is the Ministry for Science, Education, and Na- 
tional Culture, which has control over educational activities. It is 
obvious that this comprehensive machinery makes possible' a meticulous 
supervision over all phases of German thought and culture. 

Much the same situation wnth respect to censorship exists in Latin 
America and the Orient as in totalitarian countries in Europe. Prior to 
the current war with China, Japan was more tolerant of news dis- 
jxatches sent out of the country than were most other non-demoeratic 
states. But today Japan has an airtight censorship over all news. 

Even in tlie United States, a censorship over the material given out to 
the news})apcrs, unparalleled' in our history prior to the first World Atar, 
existed unimpaired down to our entry into the second World War. The 
situation has been described by Eugene J. Young in his revealing work? 
Looking Behind the Censo7%ships: 

Even free America has. its own censorships. Once upon a time, as I knew, it 
was possiUe for a newsman to wander about Washington and talk freely to any 
official afjout his work and liis ideas of government. A ]>ureaii chief might not 
agree with his superior and would say so. One head of a department might take 
issue with another. Out of their frankness much discussion — ^tvhich was often 
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good for the country— could be aroused. The public got most of the facts 
essential for the formation of clear judgments. 

The World War brought about a change. It was necessary to keep our plans 
and preparations secret/ lest the enemy profit. Censorship rules were drawn 
up by the War Department and were accepted by the press. -In the various 
departments having to do with the war central bureaus were established. Subor- 
dinates were told they must send any news to these bureaus and must not talk 
to correspondents. There were many leaks but, in general, outgivings were coii- 
trolled by the high authorities. * 

After the war this system was found to be highly agreeable to the men in 
power. They could manipulate information to suit their own ends and those of 
the administration in power. So the central bureaus were continued under 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover and Roosevelt. In the last of these ad- 
ministrations they were turned not only Into censorial organs but into high 
pressure propaganda agencies. In the depression it was necessary to find work 
for many writers, among others of the millions who had been thrown out of jobs, 
and hundreds of these -were put into the departments at Washington and their 
branches. They have busily turned out matter favorable to their bosses and, 
under direction, have suppressed facts that might be unfavorable. It has been 
virtually impossible, for instance, to get many important details of the expendi- 
tures of the billions of dollars of relief money. 

With such domestic matters, however, I am not concerned. What is of im- 
portance here is the censorship exercised by our State Department. Of that 
it can be said there is no more rigid system of silence anywhere in the world. 
The press can learn virtually notliing of what is being done in our foreign 
relations until the moment arrives when the Department decides to issue its 
announcement in its own wording. There have been important occasions when 
I thought the American people should know what was going on and I have 
learned through London or Paris what the Washington aiithorities were doing. 
But in the matter of Far Eastern negotiations or activities it is impossible to 
find out anything until officials choose to speak or events bring their own 
revelations.^® 

The general engulfing of the world by news censorship in the ’thirties is 
admirably summarized in the following paragraph by 0. WL Riegel: 

111 summary'’, the world is moving rapidly into an era of universal obstruction 
of the free flow of information and opinion. In the name of nationalism, the 
fetish of the decade, freedom of speech and the press has already been denied to 
approximately nine-tenths of the world's population, including the populations 
of Russia, China, Japan, Germany, Italy, Austria, most colonial possessions, and 
smaller states in the Balkans and South America. Interference with the tradi- 
tional function of the press as a purveyor of unbiased information is increasing 
in other countries which preserve meaningless guarantees of freedom of speech 
and the press in their constitutions and statutes. 

Everywhere, the importance of regimenting the pulilic mind for national 
progress and defense has been recognized, and the times are witnessing an un- 
precedented professionalization of propaganda, activities in the form of press 
bureaus, press experts, the semidiplomatic status of newspapermen, the emphasis 
of economic and social compulsions affecting the journalist, and the organization 
of programs to inculcate chauvinistic patriotism. 

The League of Nations partakes of the character of a counter propaganda 
agency, and its prestige has lately been losing ground. The existence of a non- 
political, fact-finding organization for the dissemination of world news is becom- 
ing progressively more impossible^ and the immediate prospect is a checkerboard 
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of nationalistic states whose populations are forced to obey the whims of their 
political masters by the deliberate manipulation of public opinion.®^ 

It has been suggested that foreign correspondents might escape from 
the censorship by appfealing to the representatives of their own govern- 
ment in foreign lands. But it has been amply showm that this expedient 
is entirely futile. Few ambassadors, ministers, or consuls will jeopardize 
their standing in. a foreign country .by lodging a protest against the pre- 
vailing censorship rules. Time and time again, major governments of 
the world have sat calmly by wliile competent correspondents of papers 
in their own country have been ousted from foreign states, simply because 
tliey desired to tell some part of the truth with respect to what was going 
on therein. The helplessness of the foreign correspondents, in the face of 
the censorship wdiich has settled down over the world, has been admirably 
described and analyzed by the journalist George Seldes in his important 
book, You Can^t Print That. It is obvious that all that has been said 
here about censorship of the press in Europe and elsewhere applies equally 
to the radio. Where new^s is shut off in the press, it is as fully excluded 
from the air. 

The success of democracy depends upon the ability of the average 
citizen to get hold of the facts about public affairs. Today in the greater 
part of the w^orld, the truth cannot be read by the citizen, and what he 
does read and hear is rarely the truth. Likewise, the censorship gives 
citizens a perverted notion of world affairs, stimulates arrogant patriot- 
ism, and increases the danger of war. As Riegel puts the matter: 

Modern man’s curiosity concerning events outside of his own immediate circle 
and community is satisfied by a clay-by-day diet of news, and the character of an 
average man’s views on political questions will be affected by his news diet in 
the same way that the condition of his physical body is affected by the kind of 
foodstuffvS he eats. The analogy is inadequate in this sense, that a man who 
malnoiirishes his body on a diet excluvsively of whiskey or sugar is injuring chiefly 
himself, while a man who lives on an unbalanced diet of news is not only injuring 
himself but is a source of danger to everyone with whom he comes into contact.^- 

Tlie outbreak of the second World War in September, 1939, brought 
the censorship of foreign news to completion. But the American press 
insisted on ne^ws, whether it could be obtained or not. The result was a 
vast amount of fiction. Battles were invented on the Western Front from 
September, 1939, to May, 1940. Gross exaggerations were published 
after extended hostilities actually broke out in April, 1940. Reporters 
w^ere npt allowed to go to the front in the Russo-Finnish war in the winter 
of 1939-40, Hence the most grotesque stories were printed, such as the 
one of whole regiments of Russian soldiers frozen in their tracks, still 
grasping their rifles. Absurd stories about Nazi Fifth Column activities 
in IN^rway, France, and elsewdiere were spread, following the initial 
notorious exaggerations of Fifth Column plotting in Norway. The 
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Fifth Column stories replaced the atrocity tales of the first World War. 
It was alleged that Holland was betrayed by Nazi agents who had been 
circumcised and sent into Holland in the guise of Jewish refugees. Num- 
erous stories of attempted invasions of Britain by the Nazis were pub- 
lished, some stating that the Nazis were burned wholesale ^vhen oil 
poured on the Channel waters was set afire. Germans were portrayed as 
having occu].)icd the Balkans months before they did so. Period! call}^, 
stories were printed representing a definite rift between Stalin and Hitler. 
The papers often printed a formal notice that European news was cen- 
sored, but they published such highly censored news as though it had 
been free, comprehensive, and authentic.^-^ 

As interventionist sentiment and Administration policies brought the 
United States closer to war, non-interventionist material was derided 
and cold-shouldered by most of the press and the radio broadcasting 
stations. It was alleged that the federal government had already drawn 
up plans for an elaborate system of wartime censorship.®® Soon after 
we entered the War on December 8, 1941, a sweeping system of govern- 
.ment censorship of the press, radio, and moving-pictures was set up under 
the direction of Byron Price of the Associated Press. Special assistants 
were provided to supervise the press and radio, and Lowell Mellett was 
named coordinator of moving-picture activity. In February, 1942, 
Attorney-General Biddle moved for even more drastic censorship, in the 
form of a ‘‘National Secrets” bill. 

Moving-Picture Censorship, The great importance of moving pictures 
in modern communication and entertainment makes the problem of movie 
censorship one of much significance for the American public. In a 
slashing criticism of the existing system of censorship, in their book 
Censored: The Private Life of the Movie, Morris L. Ernst and Pare 
Lorentz, two distinguished and competent students of the movies, de- 
nounce movie censorship as perhaps the greatest racket in America today. 
They describe the movies as the “hen-pecked” product of a group of 
vacuous and idle female busybodies, who lack both intelligence and 
vision. On the other hand, we find the Catholic watchdog, Martin 
Quigley, in his Decency in Motion Pictures, denouncing the present type 
of movie censorship as inadequate and permitting the exhibition of 
grossly and diversely immoral films. He represents the point of view of 
the Catholic element, which, organized in the Legion of Decency, has 
been particularly active in recent years in attempting to bring about more 
rigorous censorship of the films. There is much to be said for both of 
these points of view, when one considers the group for which each is a 
spokesman. Ernst and Lorentz represent the point of view of open- 
minded adults, who view the movies as a potential instrument for the 
production of a high grade of art and intellectual stimulation. Mr. 
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Quigley has in mind the possibly disastrous effects of movies upon chil- 
dren, especially children of average and sub-normal mentality. That 
the Catholics are still alert in their effort to censor the movies may be 
seen from the attack on Greta Garbo^s picture ^Two-Faced Woman” by 
the Legion of Decency in the autumn and winter of 1941. 

The legality of motion picture censorship was established by a Supreme 
Court decision in 1915, which ruled that movies fall in the class with 
circuses rather than newspapers, and hence are legitimately subject to 
public and private censorship.®'^ The censorship of films has extended 
to an almost incredible degree. A decade ago the censors in New York 
State deleted or rejected nearly 40 per cent of all feature films submitted 
to them, thus throwing out or censoring more than a third of all the 
important films. And it should be kept in mind that a very considerable 
self-censorship had already been imposed by the producers in making the 
films. The producers have no inclination to waste their money in making 
films, however excellent, which they are sure will be rejected. 

The extent of this censorship indicates the arbitrary and unpredictable 
character of film censorship. After years of experience, the most skillful 
producers were only able to guess with an accuracy of approximately 60 
per cent what the censors would do to their product. There is no reason 
to believe that the State Board of Censorship in New York is any more 
narrow-minded than other censors. Indeed, it is probably somewhat 
more tolerant than other state and local boards of review.®-'’ 

Domestic motion-picture censorship in the United States has until 
recently been in the hands of three different groups. The first is the 
National Board of Review, organized in New York State in 1909.®® it 
was originally founded by the Peoples Institute of New York City with 
the noblest intentions. It assumed, at one and the same time, to protect 
morals and avoid censorship. It proposed to review films and suggest to 
producers items that might -well be left out. It is supported mainly by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the International Catholic 
Alumnae, the Parent-Teachers Association, and the General Federation of 
Women ^s Clubs. Some of the members functioned directly in connection 
with the production of films, making suggestions to the producers and 
Will Hays as to what should be left out of the film before it is offered 
for exhibition. The Board also passed on completed films and rated the 
works of even such immortals as Shakespeare and Dickens as ^^good,” 
'^educational,” “subversive to morality,” and so on. Though without 
legal authority, it exerted a powerful influence over motion picture ex- 
hibition. In the state of Florida and in the City of Boston, for example, 
it was illegal to exhibit a film which did not have the approval of the 
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National Board of Review. It invaded most localities of tlie United 
States through local ^‘better films committees/^ which arej for the most 
part, made up of individuals especially on the alert- to protect the con- 
ventional moral traditions and practices. The National Board of Review 
has recently disbanded. 

In Hollywood itself we have the famous organization, the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, organized in 1922 under 
the direction of Will Hays, who is frequently referred to as ^The Bishop 
of Hollywood.” He draws a salary of $100,000 a year. This organiza- 
tion was set up by the motion picture producers themselves to provide for 
censorship at the source of production and thus head off more drastic 
and foolish censorship later on. Faced by the threat of federal censor- 
ship and boycott, the Hays organization adopted, in 1930, a Production 
Code dictated by Catholic critics of the movies. It was revised in 1934.®^ 
Mr. Hays^ organization passes upon all entertainment films produced for 
commercial purposes in the United States. On the one hand, it advises 
the producers to omit what it regards as objectionable features, wdien 
viewed from the standpoint of the movie clientele, particularly of those 
interested in the censorship of films. On the other, it tries to placate the 
censors and assure them that it has deeply at heart the responsibility of 
seeing to it that only safe and sane movies are released for exhibition. 
Considering the difficulties of its position, it has done fairly well in the 
way of protecting the public from more, vicious and extreme forms of 
censorship. Ernst and Lindey give the following sample of the way in 
which the Hollywood Code works out in practice: 

The administration has been responsible for shelving a number of projected 
films, among them Shaw’s Saint Joan, James M. Cain’s The Footman Always 
Rings Twice, and Sinclair Lewis’ It CarJt Happen Here, During 1937 it re- 
viewed no less than 6,663 full-length domestic feature scripts and pictures, and 
ordered innumerable cuts and changes. It tabooed scenes showung kisses on the 
neck and shoulder, ladies removing or adjusting stockings in the presence of men, 
men touching ladies’ legs, men and girls lying together on a bed.^® 

Finally, we have the state boards of censorship in some six states. 
While there are some open-minded- and intelligent members of these 
boards, they are made up, for the most part, of minor politicians and 
busybodies. These six state boards do most of the open censoring. 
Their work, on the whole, is incompetent, hurried, superficial, and arbi- 
trary. In New York State, the Board, which is officially lodged in the 
State Education Department, has at times been so busy that it has had to 
call in state troopers to help them to review the films. On the whole, 
they tend to remove even moderate sex-realism, and, what is more 
menacing, to discourage frankness in regard to war, political graft, and 
social oppression. These six states which have boards of censors are 
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New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kansas, Virginia and Ohio, The 
fact that six populous key states have state boards of censors affects 
motion-picture production for the country as a whole. There might as 
well be forty-eight state boards, for producers cannot afford to prepare 
separate versions of pictures. They are guided by what the state boards 
are likely to accept.®^ 

The most effective exposure of the activities of state boards of censor- 
ship was the monograph What Shocked the Censors, published by the 
National Council on Freedom from Censorship. It was a complete 
record of the cuts in motion-picture films, from January, 1932, to March, 
1933, by the New York State censors, who are considered the most en- 
lightened of the six boards. The character and essential futility of their 
work is thus summarized: 

Virtue must always be rewarded; sin and crime always punished— ^even if only 
at the tail-end of lurid reels of vice and violence. Life must not be treated as it 
really is, but as bureaucratic moralists think it should be. Moral lessons must 
be taught — if not in newspapers and magazines, and on the stage, at least in the 
movies. But the producers have learned to get away with almost anything 
suggestive or immoral, if it only has the proper moral ending.'^^^ 

State boards have frequently rejected altogether films wdiich have been 
approved by the National Board of Review. A notorious case was that 
of the film “High Treason,’’ which was highly recommended by the 
National Board of Review. This film had no sex element in it whatever. 
It was a ])eace movie dealing with the problem of war and international 
organization. Its general theme was the triumph of international organ- 
ization against world war. It was a highly practical and valuable presen- 
tation of the cause of peace and world organization. It w-as charged, in 
the case of the rejection of the film by the Pennsylvania State Board, that 
the Pennsylvania steel industries had exerted pressure because they were 
opposed to anything wdiich promoted the cause of peace and disarmament. 
At any rate, it could hardly be alleged that this film was rejected because 
it would in any way corrupt the morals of youth. In 1937, considerable 
► excitement was raised by the rejection of the film “Spain in Flames” 
because it was alleged that it presented too favorable a view^ of the Loyal- 
ist government. Other important films wduch have been banned were 
“'Narcotics,” a portrayal of the drug traffic; “Witchcraft,” the story of 
superstition through the ages; “Polygamy,” an account of polygamous 
practices in early Utah and Arizona; and “The Birth of a Baby,” a non- 
obscene educational film.* “Scarface,” the best of the gangster films, was 
held up for months and it cost over $100,000 to patch it up to suit the 
censors. In 1938, another picture of Spain, “Blockade,” was extensively 
banned by local censors. As a general practice, innumerable and often 
incredil:)le cuts are made in most of the significant pictures. 
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The moral history of a film may be fairly described as follows: A story 
is offered to a producer ^ and if it is regarded as promising material it is 
put in the form of a brief and sent to the studio. If the production heads 
are interested in it, a preliminary motion-picture version is prepared and 
further investigated as to its availability for production. If it is accepted 
the script is completed, being incidentally edited and censored by the 
producers in the process. It is then submitted to Will Hays' organization, 
which views it from the standpoint of its probable reception by the various 
censorship organizations. An elaborate code was drawm up, as we have 
seen, for the Hays' organization in 1930, containing extensive stipulations 
as to the details of films which will be acceptable. Most producers take 
heed of these stipulations, and prepare their scripts in accordance with 
the regulations. The Hays' organization takes care of any oversight in 
this regard. It may also suggest more drastic changes, in the light of 
the current temper of censorship opinion in the country. Of late years 
it has had to take serious account of the growing Catholic demand for 
drastic censorship of films, and of the drive against social liberalism. 
We have already noted that Mr. Hays has also been advised until re- 
cently by twelve club wmmen in Hollywood, who represented the National 
Board of Review and affiliated organizations. When a script has been 
returned to the producers by Mr. Hays' organization, the filming is done, 
and the Hays' organization reviews the final product. If so ordered, 
further deletions are then made. The film can then be released for dis- 
tribution and exhibition. 

Until recently, the film then had to run the gauntlet of the National 
Board of Revie^v and the state and local censors. The National Board 
has disbanded, but the state and local censors still persist. We have 
already described the bannings and mutilations by state censorship 
boards imposed on films that have already been elaborately censored by 
the producers and the Hays' organization. Local censors, such as the 
mayors of cities, ban and cut still further. Despite all this, there is still 
a persistent demand from many sources for even more drastic censorship. 

The degree to which the censors have intimidated the producers is well 
illustrated by the experience of Ernst and Lorentz in gathering the 
material for their book on movie censorship. While most producers are 
personally indignant over censorship rules, they all refused to impart to 
Ernst and Lorentz a single bit of information about their maltreatment 
by censors. The large body of infoimiation used by Ernst and Lorentz 
was obtained from Will Hays' office mainly by strategy and subterfuge. 
The producers long refused to reveal the full details of the Producers 
Code. They were afraid to make any public protest or to have it known 
that they I’esented their treatment. They feared that to do so w^oiild 
lead to retaliation in the way of malicious cutting of tlie films by the 
censors. The exhibitors have even less nerve than the producers in 
protesting censorship.'^ 


Sec Ernst and Liiidey, The Censor Murchen On, V5~76. 
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The net result of this complex web of censorship is that the best we can 
expect from commercial films is passably diverting entertainment. Items 
which might suggest thinking about social justice are as rigorously ex- 
cluded as immorality. Occasionally, however, a worth-while film, from 
the standpoint of its sociological import, may slip by. A notable ex- 
ample was ^T am a Fugitive from a Georgia Chain Gang.” This film 
was due, however, mainly to the particular social interest and adventure- 
someness of Warner Brothers, and it was extensively deleted before it was 
exhibited. At times, some passages critical of the existing order are 
permitted to slip by, as for example in ^^The Lost Horizon” and 
Deeds Goes to Town.” The March of Time films also occasionally em- 
body material that is highly critical by implication. We have already 
pointed out how the foreign market for films has exerted a disastrous 
influence upon movies shown in this country. The suppression of ^Tt 
Can’t Happen Here” by Metro-Goidwyn-Mayer indicates that down to 
1939 no picture wms likely to be produced in this country which was 
critical of Fascism, even an imaginary Fascist regime in the United States. 

By and large, the elaborate movie censorship does not always eliminate 
those items which are morally objectionable, in any sensible interpretation 
of this term. Most of the evil effects discerned by the investigators em- 
ployed by the Motion Picture Research Council, to wdiich wm have al- 
ready referred, were produced by movies which had run the gauntlet of 
the censors.'^^ Intellectual and moral banality, rather than moral sound- 
ness and the stimulation of personal improvement and social betterment 
seem to be the net result of censorship to date. It has wrecked the 
prospect that the movies will ever be an intellectual force, promoting 
social thought and human betterment, so long as the present system of 
censorship persists. 

Obscenity, or alleged obscenity, was the basis for most of the early 
censorship of the movies, but there has been a steady tendency in the last 
decade to shift the emphasis to the suppression of sound social criticism: 

Fear of sex is on the wane. The new specter is “subversive” ideas. The 
censors are no longer concerned with sex alone; political censorship is the new 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that state regulation of the screen was set 
up at the outset specifically to combat indecency. The law is now being per- 
verted to uses that were never contemplated.'^^ 

A good summary critique of the stupidity and futility of movie censor- 
ship has been offered by the Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, a 
research organization formerly affiliated with the National Board of Pre- 
view. It charges that movie censorship is: 

1. An aspersion on public morality. 

2. An insult to American intelligence. 


^-See above, pp. 512-514. , 

From The Censor Marches On, by Morris L. Ernst and Alexander Lindey, copy- 
riglit, 1939, 1940, reprinted by permission from Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., p. 108, 
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3. An excuse for indirect taxation of the industry. 

4. An opportunity to dispense political patronage. 

5. An obstacle to the production of truly entertaining adult films. 

6. A violation of the Bill of Rights. 

7. An ideal instrument for the promotion of bigotry and intolerance and a 
possible implementing of Fascism, Nazism, and Communism.* 

In addition to above-described private and state censorship of films 
produced in this country, the federal government exercises a censorship 
by deciding what foreign films can be brought into this country. The 
customs officials exercise this power of exclusion, as they do in regard to 
literature imported into the United States. Some of the best and most 
artistic of foreign films have been excluded from the country in this way.' 'b 
When we entered the War in December, 1941, federal censorship of 
motion pictures was set up. A veteran newspaperman and presidential 
aide, Lowell Meilett, was appointed coordinator of motion pictures to 
supervise their activities and output. 

Radio Censorship. The influence of the radio renders the question of 
the freedom of the air of great social significance. This is especially and 
emphatically so, since today ■ freedom of the air is vitally related to 
freedom of speech. So much larger an audience can be reached by radio 
than in any public meeting that if one is denied access to tlie air he and 
his cause are at a fatal disadvantage. In other words, freedom of speech 
today is not so much freedom of the soap-box or platform as it is freedom 
to use the broadcasting facilities of radio.*^ 

There is no doubt that radio creates new responsibilities and considera- 
tions with respect to freedom of speech. In addressing a public meeting, 
the speaker is dealing with an audience which has voluntarily come to 
hear him. The radio speaker, how^ever, may intrude his ideas into a 
household that has no inclination to listen. They may be brought before 
children as w^ell as adults. To be sure, owmers of radios can turn him off 
by a twist of the dial, but there is no denying the fact that free speech on 
the radio is actually something different from free speech from a soap-box 
on a street corner. This fact has been well expressed by Owxn D. Young: 

Freedom of speech for the man whose voice can be heard a few hundred feet 
is one thing. Freedom of speech for’ the man wiiose voice can be heard around 
the wo lid is another. . . . The preseivation of free speech now depends upon 
the exercise of a wise discretion by him wiio undertakes to speak. . . . 

No one can take any exception to this as a statement of principle; but 
unfortunately, in practice, ^^a wise discretion on the air^^ means a high 
degree of sensitivity with respect to the vested economic and religious 
interests. The liberal or radical is the person wiio has to be discreet. 

Ibid., p. 254. 

’^"•For details of this censorship and the films excluded, see Ernst and Lindev, The 
Censor Marches On, pp. 83-84, 97-98, 100-103, 108-109. 

'‘^For intelligent discussions of radio censorship, see Mitchell Dawson, ^'Censorship 
on the Air,” in American M ercury, March, 1934; M. F. Kassner and Lucien Zacharoff, 
Radio Is Censored, American CiviT Liberties Union, November, 1936; and "New 
Horizons in Radio,” The Annals^ January, 1941, pp. 37-46, 69-75, 93-96, 102i-ll5, 
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It is rare that any limitation is placed upon the grossest excesses of con- 
servatism and reaction. Aloreover, steps are taken to see to it that few 
radicals or noted progressives are ever given a chance to be either discreet 
or indiscreet over the air. Scores of illustrious reactionaries give vent to 
their conservative views every week over the air. But wdien President 
William S, Paley of Colum])ia Broadcasting System decided to give Earl 
Browder, a Communist, a chance to speak over the air, it created great 
excitement. 

Radio censorship, wliich is extensive and effective, if very smooth and 
adroit, is executed in the following ways:^^ (1) by refusal to sell time on 
the air or to fulfill contracts; (2) by the demand for copies of speeches 
in advance, to be censored as the station authorities' deem best; (3) by 
the threat of drowning out or cutting off the speaker in the midst of a 
program when he utters indiscreet remarks or digresses from his manu- 
script; and (4) by the relegation of supposedly dangerous speakers to 
early morning hours, when all but radio maniacs are in bed. Radio cen- 
sorship often extends to unbelievable trivialities. For example, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System once denied the air to a famous fisherman 
who proposed to recommend fishing for trout wdth wmrms, even citing in 
his support Calvin Coolidge, who 'was then President of the United vStates. 
It was feared that this wmiild alienate fly fishermen. One of the major 
systems canceled a proposed broadcast by a distinguished scholar on the 
Malthusian law of population, fearing that it might offend certain re- 
ligious groups. General Johnson was forbidden to the use the word 
syphilis in a broadcast. 

It has long been the policy of radio to exclude controversial material 
from the air. Interpreted in any literal sense, this would exclude almost 
any subject one might think of. Fierce controversies are raging over 
even the most abstruse aspects of electromechanics and astroph^T'sics. 
In xiractice, the term controversial is limited to religious, social, economic, 
and political doctrines. Actually, the test of 'what is controversial on the 
radio runs pretty close to the primitive conception of taboo. Those things 
are controversial which are subversive of conservative opinion and institu- 
tions, namely, any questioning of our religion, sex conventions, patriotism, 
or the capitalistic system. Yet there is plenty of ralk over the air on 
all of these subjects. There are many religious programs from daybreak 
to bedtime. One of our grea^t religious organizations gives over much of 
its time on the air to denunciation of divorce, birth control, and modern 
views of sex. Patriotism is extolled and pacifism is derided by eminent 
defenders of the public w^eal The virtues of capitalism, general and 
particular, are daily pointed out with thoroughness and deep conviction. 
Therefore, it seems that ^^controversy^’ on the air really means the pro- 
gressive vie^YS on religion, sex, peace, and the economic order. Clarence 


^'^ For th(' Broadcuf^ters’ Code, see Ernst and Lindov, The. Cem^or Marches On- 
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Darrow could not talk against religion, but Dr. S. Parkes Cadman or 
any eminent Catiiolic tlieologian could freely speak for it. Even Harry 
Emerson Fosdick was denied the right to speak on birth control. But 
there is no record of any objection to vigorous denunciation of birth 
control on the air. Pacifists have had their talks cut short, Avhen they 
Avere able to get on the air at all, but there is no record of turning off a 
valiant patricteer. Communism is frequently assaulted, but no eminent 
Communist resident in this country was invited to defend the Russian 
experiment before June, 1941. 

When he was president of the National Broadcasting Company, M. E. 
Aylesworth stated that he would allow representatives of various sides to 
controversial questions to have access to NBC programs, but he added 
that they must be official and representative speakers. In other words, 
William Green and Philip Murray might speak for organized labor, but 
not John L. LeAvis, Norman Thomas, or A. J. Muste. NBC has an Ad- 
visory Council to determine Avhat material and speakers are “representa- 
tive.’^ But there are fcAv eminent liberals on the Council. Mr. Ayles- 
worth, a shreAvd man, advised broadcasting companies to put a liberal or 
radical on the air occasionally, so as to preseiwe the illusion of fairness 
and liberality. This may fairly be regarded as the general formula Avhich 
is followed, with* much caution. 

One of the dangers to the freedom of the air has been alleged to be the 
monopolistic character of radio broadcasting. That there is a real danger 
in this fact cannot very well be denied, but the big companies have be- 
haA^ed far better than the smaller local stations AAdth respect to permitting 
liberal expressions over the air. The Town Meeting of the Air is de- 
livered under NBC auspices. And it Avas the Columbia Broadcasting 
System that first allowed a leading Communist, Earl Browder, to speak 
oATr a major chain. This situation is to be expected, because it is a Avell- 
knoAAm fact that big business is far more enlightened than little business. 

The logic in the situation Avith regard to radio is clear enough. The 
great broadcasting chains can exclude critical opinion from the air if they 
please to do so. But they cannot alter the actual facts in the economic, 
social, and political scene in the United States. The facts aauII ultimately 
control the destiny of the country and of radio. We have tAvo alterna- 
tives: (1) Full knowledge of the facts, free discussion from different 
angles of opinion, constant readjustment, and peaceful settlement of 
class struggles; or (2) deceit, censorship, sullen resentment, and, ulti- 
mately, resort to force and revolution. The interests of the masters of 
the air are clearly Avith the promotion of the first alternative, AAdiich can 
only be accomplished by promoting free discussion on the air — and 
elseAvhere. The American Civil Liberties Union has laid out a program 
AAuth respect to the freedom of the air: 

1, That all radio stations, in return for the free franchise granted by the 
government, be required to set aside desirable time for the presentation of public 
issues. No requirement is made as. to the forms of programs; merely that the 
time be made available without cost for such a purpose. > 
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2. That wheiicjver a radio station puts on one side of a controversial issue, at 
least one other side shall be ^iven an opportunity to be heard on equal terms. 

3. That stations but not ^speakers shall be relieved from responsibility for 
libel or slander on programs given on free time. This will encourage stations to 
put on controversial topics, and will do away with the necessity of prior censor- 
ship of manuscripts. 

4. That stations shall keep records of all applications for time refused, ^ as well 
as granted, open 'ho reasonable public inspection,’' so that station policies may 
be checked and censorship recorded. 

In addition to the censorship of radio by the broadcasting companies, 
the federal government exerts, as we have seen, through the Federal 
Communications Commission, wide control over the air. It determines 
the number of channels and stations which are allowed, licenses the 
stations, and may revoke licenses. It also has gone on record as to its 
ideas respecting ''meritorious’’ and "non-merit orioiis” programs. It has 
revoked some licenses, for example, the station of the anti-Catholic 
preacher, Rev. Robert F. Shuler, in California, and that of the goat-gland 
therapist, Dr. J. R. Brinkley, in Kansas. It reprimanded and threatened 
even the powerful NBC for the skit "Adam and Eve/’ put on by Charley 
McCartliy and Mae West. The FCC threatened station WAAB of 
Boston and renew^ed its license only after the station had agreed to con- 
form to governmental opinion and policies/® A drastic censorship of 
radio was provided in December, 1941, after we entered the War, and a 
code of "wartime practices” for radio was issued on January 16, 1942. 
Not only is there censorship of news over the radio,# but interviews and 
quiz programs have been sharply curtailed or eliminated altogether. So 
has request music and weather announcements. 

Rernedies for Prejudice, Propaganda,^ and 
Censorship 

We may now consider briefly the question of possible remedies for the 
gro-wth of prejudice, propaganda, and censorship in our era. This is more 
than a mere academic question, since the very future of civilization de- 
pends upon tlie possibility of promoting the cause of tolerance and truth 
in our complicated age. If prejudices, ever more effectively inculcated 
by propaganda, are to rule the world, the outlook for civilization is dark 
indeed. 

In totalitarian states, there seems to be no remedy whatever for the 
spread of prejudice, the overpowering force of propaganda, and the blight 
of censorship. The latter are the very bone and marrow of such states. 
Even such a drastic measure as the assassination of a dictator w-oiild 
accomplish little in countries like Germany and Russia. The systems 
of society and government are so well established there that they would 
most certainly endure without the presence of Hitler, IMussolini or Btalin. 
The system of public education and propaganda existing in these coim- 


"^See David Lawrence, "Censorship by tl:e Communications C'onimission,” in 
Column Bevic'w, February, 1941, pp. 88-90. 
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tries increases the prejudices of the population. The rigorous system of 
censorship shuts off ail possibility of criticism, and the exposure of pre- 
vailing prejudices through counter-propaganda is entirety out of the 
question. With respect to these totalitarian states we can only await the 
trend of \vorld events. The latter may lead to the overthrow of such 
states or to the moderating of the propaganda and censorship existing 
therein. 

In the few important countries of the world, which retain at least some 
semblance of democracy, it will still be possible to prevent the triumph of 
totalitarianism and censorship if adequate reform measures are adopted 
with -sufficient expedition. But democracies must understand that they 
cannot safety suppress any type of propaganda, even propaganda for 
totalitarianism and censorship. The first step towarrd the suppression 
of propaganda in democracy is also the first step toward totalitarianism, 
and tlie censorship which goes with the latter. This fact has been elo- 
quently stated by Gerald Johnson in the Virginia Quarterly Review: 

When it is proposed to suppress propaganda — that is the moment to erect 
a barricade. Propaganda is a word of evil repute. It is a word that is bitter 
on the tongues of many honest men. Nevertheless, the right to spread propa- 
ganda must be defended to the death by all men who love liberty, for it is a two- 
sided word, and what is your propaganda is my free speech. 

It may be a sad fact, to many it seems to be an almost intolerable fact, but it is 
a fact that w^e cannot guarantee the freedom of Alfred M. Landon without guar- 
anteeing that of Earl Browxler, too ; and in a country wiiich puts the Communist 
candidate in jail for trying to make a political speech, it is ahvays possible that 
the Republican, or any other candidate, might some day be jailed for the same 
offense. 

The moment any candidate, how’-ever idiotic, is suppressed, that moment w^e 
make it theoretically possible to gain an apparent consent of the governed by 
fraud, and the foundation of our system is no longer safe; but as long as w^e 
defend resolutely the right of every silly ass to spread nonsense, we make doubly 
secure our own right to speak wmrds of wusdom, beauty and truth.'^'-^ 

The steps to be follow- ed in a democracy, if we wish to reduce prejudice 
and propaganda are perfectly evident. In the w-orcls of Clyde R. Miller, 
W’e must keep the channels for the communication of ideas thoroughly 
open and accessible to all classes. We must give everyone a chance to 
express himself, taking special care to see to it that those wiio oppose 
us have complete freedom of expression. 

An important remedial measure is to expose clearly for the benefit of 
the public the nature, methods, and devices of propaganda. To expose 
propaganda is not difficult. The most subtle propagandists are mere 
babes in the woods, wiien their output is subjected to critical analysis by 
trained psychological experts. The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
has laid their methods bare and exposed their devices wdth crystal clarity. 
In .such books as those by Messrs. Lumley, Doob, Riegel, Seldes, Rorty, 
Jastrowq Albig, and others, the propagandists are held up where the pub- 
lic can look them over in a most revealing fashion. 


79 ^WYhen to BuiW a Barricade,^- in TTtyinza Quarterly Review, Spring, 1938, p. 176. 
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The great difficulty is to get such illuminatiiig material into the hands 
of the public, so that they can be protected against the subtle wiles of 
propagandists. This is a problem, indeed, since the propagandists have 
a strangle hold on the press, the radio, the movies, and many of the 
more important forums. H. G. Wells has said that civilization, today, 
is ‘"‘a race between catastrophe and education The salvation of public 
opinion from complete domination by prejudice and propaganda is very 
truly a race between the propagandists and those who seek to expose 
them. Unfortunately, the dice are today loaded almost exclusively in 
favor of the former. The propagandists are neither profound nor funda- 
mentally clever. As Joseph Jastrow has wTitten: 

What the persuaders and inspirers say is neither brilliant nor convincing. It 
is only tliat you who fall for it are too easy-going in belief. You figure that 
although this system and that scheme may not be all true, still there must be 
something in it. But why be content with a scrap of truth salvaged from a 
dump? The essential truth is not in any part of it. So far as they are sincere, 
the messages are trivial, commonplace, wordy and as suspect as a raised check — 
being worth far less than their face value — ^if, indeed, they are good at 

Yet, banality and mendacity, when in command of the avenues of 
communication, have far greater power than the widest learning and 
the most penetrating intelligence, when the latter are denied facilities for 
reaching any considerable public. 

Propaganda can be good as well as bad. Analysis is needed to deter- 
mine what is good and what is bad. In the United States, the meas- 
uring-stick must be. the relation of propaganda to democratic principles, 
broken down into their specific and salient realities. The honest propa- 
gandist, serving democratic purposes, does not object to analysis. Other 
propagandists fear and resent analysis. They' seek to keep all salutary 
analysis of propaganda out of the schools, newspapers, radio, and moving 
pictures. 

Americans should be especially on their guard against the menace of 
censorship, especially in the light of the tragic lessons afforded by the 
experience of Europe in the last twenty years. Never has it been more 
true that the “price of liberty is eternal vigilance.^^ It was only a little 
over ten years ago that Germany w^as a republic, with a government' more 
democratic and liberal than that of the United States. It was, in name 
at least, a socialist government- Yet, in the course of a few years, it was 
transformed into a dictatorship as autocratic and censorial as any abso- 
lute monarchy of early modern; times. The same kind of transforma- 
tion can easily take place in our own country if we do not remain alert 
to the sAunptoms of intolerance, bigotry, and censorship, which are the 
harbingers of totalitarianism.®^ We have no automatic and spontaneous 
safeguards against totalitarianism. Indeed, in some ways we are better 
prepared to receive and cherish it than was Germany in 1932. 

Joseph Jastrow, The Betrayal of hiteMige/ncef Greenberg, Publisher, Inc,, 1938, 
See above, pp. 295 ff. 
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Nobody iias more briefly and cogently stated the case against the in- 
tellectual stupidity and social futility of all censorship than has James 
Harvey Robinson: 

I am opposed to ail censorship, partly because we already have Draconian 
laws, and police willing to interfere on slight pretense in cases in which the public 
sense of propriety seems likely to be shocked; partly because, as Milton long 
ago pointed out, censors are pretty sure to be fools, for otherwise •they would 
not consent to act. Then I am a strong believer in the fundamental value of 
sophistication. ^ I would have boj'^s and girls learn early about certain so-called 
‘^evils”- — and rightly so-called — so that they can begin to reckon with them in 
time. I have no confidence in the suppression of every-day facts. We are much 
too skittish of honesty. When we declare that this or that will prove demoraliz- 
ing, we rarely ask ourselves, demoralizing to whom and how? We have a suffi- 
ciently delicate machinery already to prevent the circulation of one of Thorstein 
Veblen’s philosophic treatises and Mr. Cabell’s highly esoteric romance. For 
further particulars see the late John Milton’s ^^Areopagitica” passim. To judge 
by the conduct of some of our college heads the infiuence of this book is confined 
to a recognition of its noble phraseology, with little realization of the perennial 
value of the sentiments it contains.^- 


From a letter to tlie editor, Literary Digest, June 23, 1923. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Marriage and the Family in Contemporary Society 

The Historical Development of the Human Family 

OuK SIMIAN heritage seems to provide some of the leading traits which 
account for the relative permanence of human mating. Man, wdth other 
simians, shares the unique physiological trait of having no distinct mating 
season. Among other animals the females are not usually susceptible 
to sex stimulation except during the mating season, and the males arc 
sexually aggressive only when the females are receptive to their atten- 
tions during the mating period. The primates and other simians, on the 
contrary, are constantly accessible to sex stimulation. This trait natu- 
rally facilitated and encouraged permanent sex pairing. 

Other simian traits are the. tendency to bear fewer young than other 
animals and the longer period of helplessness on the part of offspring. 
These characteristics are particularly developed in the human race. 
IMiich has been made by anthropologists of the long period of dependence 
of the human child upon its mother. John Fiske, for example, attributed 
the very origins of organized human society to this fact. 

Certain sociologists have tried to find unique qualities in the human 
pairing relation. They hold, for example, that man has an innate 
antipathy to incest and inbreeding, that there is an inborn feeling of 
modesty or shame with respect to sex matters, that the affection existing 
between himian males and females is not encountered in lower animals, 
that chastity is universally insisted upon in the case of unmarried women 
and fidelity in the case of married women, and that human beings crave 
social approval of their sexual behavior. That many of these traits have 
dominated the historical family in most cases is evident, but this fact 
must be attributed to cultural factors rather than psychological or 
physiological qualities unique in the human race. Modesty, chastity, 
aversion to incest, social approval of sex activities, and the like, are 
purely cultural in their origin. None of these things can be called 
instinctive with man. They have been brought about by social experi- 
ence and the growth of folkways. 

Though human love is obviously" different in degree .from the affection 
showm in the pairing arrangements of even the higher apes, it can 
scarcely be demonstrated to be different in kind. Moreover, iniich of 
the difference in in the case of human love is a matter of culture 
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rather than of biology. The human family, very obvious^, rests upon 
physiological facts and tendencies which antedate the origins of the 
human race. The highly varied forms of sex relations and marriage 
among human beings are, however, a distinctly human contribution and 
an outgrowth of the cultural and institutional experience of the human 
race. 

Before the rise of anthropology and historical sociology, it was thought 
that tlie monogamous family, namely, the permanent pairing of one male 
and one female, was characteristic of all peoples in all times. This wns 
a fundamental Christian dogma. Every known form of family other than 
the monogamous arrangement was held to be exceptional and the work 
of the devil. Indeed, before the Christians, the Jews had denounced the 
polygyny (often erroneously known as polygamy) of the Gentile peoples, 
even though the man who was traditionally the wisest of all the Jews, 
Solomon, was exceptionally successful in bringing together ’ one of the 
largest harems of recorded history. 

When the science of anthropology, or the study of primitive peoples, 
came into being on the heels of Darwin^s enimciation of tlie doctrine of 
evolution, the earlier theories of the predominance of monogamy were 
very roughly handled.^ According to many anthropologists of the early 
evolutionary school, something pretty close to promiscuity prevailed in 
the first stages of ]3rimiti\'e society, and there was little permanent mating. 
The first system of mating was group marriage, out of wliieh polygyny 
arose. In the earliest period of polygyny, relationships in the family were 
traced through the mothers only. In due time, as a result of wife eapture, 
•wife purcliase, and the economic conditions of pastoral life, this maternal 
system was transformed into the paternal family, in which relationships 
were traced through males, and the predominant power in the family -was 
assumed by the males. Out of this paternal but polygynous family, mo- 
nogamy gradually evolved as the final stage of family life. 

Some of the early writers on family origins, such as the German-Swiss 
philologist J. J. Bachofen, alleged that there had not only been a maternal 
family but also a definite period in wliich w^omen exerted the dominant 
authority in political and military life, the age of the so-called IMatri- 
arohate. Even in the twentieth century, reputable writers have revived 
something like this earlier notion of the evolution of monogamy from 
primitive promiscuity and later maternal rule. Especially notable in this 
connection w^as the voluminous work of Robert Briffaiilt on The Mothers, 
published in 1927. His views were less extreme than those of tlie older 
anthropologists, but in a general w^ay he upheld their notion of female 
ascendency in primitive society. 

The dogmas of the older evolutionary anthropologists with respect to 
the gradual evolution of human monogamy out of a primordial promis- 
cuity were first attacked in sw-eeping fashion by a Finnish antliropologist 
and sociologist, Edward, Westermarck, who published the first edition oi 
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his famous History of Human Marriage in 1891. After an extensive sur- 
vey of marriage relations among many primitive peoples^ Westermarck 
contended that monogamy has been the prevalent type of human family 
relationship from the earliest days. Other forms of family arrangements 
Westermarck believed to be exceptional, even though frequent at certain 
times and places. Westermarck tried to support his theory by appeals 
to biology. He pointed to fairly permanent pairing relationships among 
the higher apes and laid special stress upon the prolongation of human 
infancy as a force making for human monogamy. Westermarck^s con- 
clusions have been generally accepted, with a few qualifications, as the 
accurate interpretation of the nature and development of the human 
family. They were the more convincing because Westermarck, a tolerant 
liberal on sexual matters, had no personal axe to grind in defending mo- 
nogamy. 

The theory that women once ruled over society— the notion of a so- 
called matriarchate — has been rather ruthlessly disposed of by scientific 
contemporaiy anthropologists. They have shown that most of the evi- 
dence upon which Bachofen and others relied to support any such con- 
tention was either unreliable or misinterpreted, or both. It is qvell known 
that, in prinfitive society, we have both maternal and paternal families, 
that is, families in wdiich relationships are traced exclusively through the 
mother or solely through the father. But Franz Boas and his disciples 
have raised serious doubt as to whether the maternal family was ahvays 
an older type than the paternal family, and they are even more inclined 
to doubt that the paternal family arose out of the maternal. It seems 
that historic conditions, in time, favored the paternal family. Briffault^s 
wnrk gave evidence of immense industry and great learning, but his 
efforts to rehabilitate the older notions about human promiscuity and 
the predominance of maternal society have been undermined by Bronislaw 
MalinoW'Ski, Robert H. Lowie, and other present-day anthropologists. 
Malinow^ski’s books on The Father in Prmitive Psychology (1927) and 
The Sexual Life of Savages (1929) are a convincing, answmr to Briffault^s 
notions. The attempt of Mathilde and Mathis Vaerting to rehabilitate 
the theory of the matriarchate on sentimental and feminist grounds in 
iheiT hook, The Dominant Sex (1923), is even less convincing than 
Briffault’s erudite labors. 

Anthropologists w- arn against reading back into primitive times our own 
notions -with respect to the monogamous family. In historic times the 
monogamous family has been the basic social unit, dominating sex habits, 
and controlling many other forms of social usage. But in primitive 
society it frequently did not exert any such clear dominion over social 
life. The monogamous family wvas often affected by many other social, 
usages — for example, by the marriage class system among the natives of 
Australia and by other complicated relationship systems in primitive 
society- Further, the clan and gens system directly modified the status 
of the monogamous family among primitives. The clan and gens system 
proclaimed a fictitious relationship among all members of a clan or gens, 
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even though any direct blood relationship was non-existent in many cases. 
Therefore j while monogamy has always dominated the marriage scene, 
we must not think of primitive monogamy as being identical in social 
status and functions with the monogamy of the rural Christian family 
prior to the Industrial Revolution. 

There have been other types of family relationships, most notable 
among tliem being polyandry and polygyny. Polyandry means tiie mar- 
riage of one woman to several men, who may or may not be brothers. 
In Tibet, where it was usual for several brothers to marry one woman, the 
elder brother usually enjoyed certain special privileges and powers. In 
other polyandrous situations the husbands might have equal rights to 
their common wife. Polyandry has been relatively rare as a form of 
human family. The main explanation offered for its existence is that it 
best serves the sex needs of man in regions where nature is extremely 
unproductive and the resources of the community do not permit universal 
monogamy — where one man finds it difficult to support a family. Poly- 
andry has also been explained as being due to an excess of males in any 
given locality, but this is probably more unusual as a cause than the 
barren character of natural resources. 

In contrast to polyandry, polygyny, or the marriage of one man to sev- 
eral women, has usually been produced by exceptional riches and pros- 
perity. In no instance has polygyny prevailed among all the inhabitants 
of any given region. It has almost always been restricted to the more 
Avealthy in the population. It has persisted right down to our own day 
in a sub-rosa and non-institutionalized mode of expression, namely in 
the frequent tendency of rich males to support, besides an institution- 
alized wife and family, one or more mistresses. 

A number of clearly evident factors have tended to encourage potygyny. 
Sexual ardor, adventiiresomeness, the desire for display and prestige, 
and the zeal for novelty on the part of man have almost invariably pro- 
vided strong psychological motivations for polygyny. Among primitive 
peoples, and in early historic societies, the capture of women in w^ar made 
it natural for victorious males to appropriate a number of captive women. 
Slavery also facilitated polygyny; attractive slave women often became 
concubines of their masters, who were already equipped with an institu- 
tionalized family. 

Political and military considerations have also been operative. Po- 
lygyny made it possible for the males of the ruling class to beget many 
more children than -would have been possible under a monogamous 
system. Polygyny was also frequently conferred as a reward for military 
valor and strategic prowess. Religion often rationalized and approved 
the prevailing practice of polygyny among the ruling class of society, 
wffiom the priests desired to placate and favor, in return for support of 
the prevailing cult. 

Of all the moral influences which have helped to undermine polygyny 
as a fairly open and general practice among wealthy males, the Hebrew 
and Christian religions have probably been the most powerful. But 
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they luive more usually driven it underground into non-institutioiialized 
manifestations rather than completely extinguished it. Male sexual 
ardor lias proved too powerful for any type of religion thoroughly to 
uproot or completely to discipline. 

While the Jewish, and Christian religions have supplied the chief 
moral sanction for monogamyj and have exerted the main psychological 
pressure in its faA^or, man}" other factors have tended to make it the pre- 
dominant type of family. The extremes of poverty and prosperity which 
favor polyandry or polygyny, respectively, have not been characteristic 
of human society as a whole. Also, the relative equality of the two sexes 
in num])ers has inevitably encouraged monogamous forms of pairing. 
^Moreover, monogamy facilitates devotion to children, since both parents 
can give their undivided attention to the offspring of a single woman. 
jMonogamy also tends to develop sentimental affection. The monoga- 
mous family is a more cohesive and restricted form of social unit and sim- 
plifies blood relationships. Monogamy also creates far better protection 
and much greater solicitude for the wife than can prevail under polygyny. 
AYhen, to these many natural advantages of monogamy, was added the 
sanction of an authoritative religious system, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why monogamy has predominated among the western Christian 
civilizations. 

In the ancient Near Orient, the monogamous family wa-s prevalent 
among the masses, with polygyny relatively common among the richer 
males. The position of women in Egypt was a favored one, not matched 
in subsequent history until very recent times. Many queens ruled the 
country, and, more than that, the property and inheritance rights of 
women were fully recognized. Perhaps most important of all.^vas the 
fact that property was inherited through the mother: 

Egypt had kc‘pt very ancient traditions of the eminent right of women to 
inheritance . . . the wife, though subordinate in fact, was independent by right. 
. . . The wife of a prince gave her sons the right to rule. The wife of royal 
race was the keeper of the royal heritage and transmitted the right of kingship 
to her children alone.- 

It is thought by many Egyptologists that these facts indicate the prev- 
alence of the maternal family and matrilineal relationships in prehistoric 
Egypt. 

Among the Semites of early western Asia, the paternal system domi- 
nated and rigorous patriarchal authority frequently evolved. Polygyny 
was very common among Oriental Semites other than the Hebre-ws, and 
the latter w^crc unable to stamp it out entirely within their own domains. 
One of the chief contributions of the Hebrews to the history of the family 
was their sanctification of monogamy and the introduction therein of 
strong patriarchal tendencies revealed in the Old Testament. The au- 
thoritarian family, which emphasized both monogamy and male dominion 
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and was adopted by the Christian Church in the later Roman Empire, 
is primarily a heritage from the Hebrews. But polygyny continued to 
prevail in the Orient from ancient times to our own. It was common 
among the Persians and also among the Arab sheiks. From these 
sources it was taken up by Islam and was practiced by the richer Muslims 
from the days of Mohammed himself to our own time. Only in 1926 
was it abolished in Turkey, wuth the introduction of the new social 
S3?’stem by Mustapha Kemal. 

Among the Greeks, particularly the Attic Greeks, the family occupied 
a rather special position. It was rather thoroughly divorced from the 
elements of romance and sentiment, thus showing that the monogamous 
family can prevail without any romantic foundation. The Greek family 
was a piirel}^ practical affair, which existed primarih^ for the purpose of 
breeding and rearing children. The Greek wife was kept in the home 
and denied any legitimate sexual freedom outside. There was much 
sex freedom for the Greek men, who found their romantic attachments 
outside the family wdth mistresses of a high intellectual order or satisfied 
their promiscuous sex cravings through relations with prostitutes. In 
Sparta, male adultery was given a quasi-institutional sanction as a 
method of producing more male children, who -were highty prized as 
future members of the Spartan army and military caste. 

The Roman family passed through a notable historical evolution. 
It started out as a rather extreme manifestation of patriarchal monogamy, 
in which the father or eldest living male had almost absolute authority 
over his wife and children, even to the extent of inflicting death for 
W'hat were considered legitimate reasons. Adultery on the part of the 
wife was severely punished and divorce W’as almost literal^ unheard of. 
Religious, social, and railitaiy considerations made the early Roman 
family extremely cohesive. 

During the later Republic and the earR Empire, this type of Roman 
famity all but disappeared. The free Roman peasantiy, w4ich provided 
the social and economic foundation for the patriarchal Roman family, 
were almost extinguished as a result of wars, the growdh of great estates, 
and the working of the land by slave gangs. With the growth of wealth, 
as a result of conquest and commerce, the richer Romans desired to free 
themselves from the older restrictions upon promiscuity'. The presence 
of many beautiful captives and slave women encouraged their zeal in this 
regard. The dispossessed peasants and others who flocked to the cities, 
especially Rome, became an urban rabble, herded together in miserable 
slums and apartments. 

These conditions undermined the old religious and patriarchal family 
of early rural Rome among the urban masses. Marriage was no longer 
a sanctified social institution, but became a civil contract. There was a 
limited development of a sort of feminist movement at this time, giving 
the women the right to hold some . property and other new privileges 
which made for a greater degree of female independence. It was natural 
that divorce would become far more common under these conditions. In- 
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deed, it became extremely prevalent, particularly among the upper classes, 
and not even Augustus was able to check its prevalence. There was a 
great deal of vice among the city rabble. 

The downfall of the old Roman family was most marked at the end of 
the Republic and during the first century of the Empire. During the 
latter part of the Roman period, marriage was once more restored, at 
least among the masses, to its former sanctity and cohesiveness. The 
predominance of Christian ideals during the later Roman Empire has 
suggested to scholars that we must qualify the older view tliat the Roman 
Empire disintegrated because of the downfall of the Roman family and 
the increase of sexual promiscuity. The Empire actually fell apart 
during those centuries when the Christian influence was most effective 
in checking the immorality of the Romans. But, no doubt, the condi- 
tions which had prevailed before the Christian triumph exerted a power- 
ful influence for many generations thereafter. 

Under the influence of Paul, Augustine, and other sex purists, marriage 
was made a sacrament and brouglit under ecclesiastical dominion. 
Divorce was outlawed, though separation and the annulment of marriage 
were sanctioned. Patriarchal parental authority was encouraged by 
churcli doctrine. The chastity of women was extolled, and virginity 
became a veritable cult. The fact that medieval life was primarily rural 
made it possible for the church to carry through tlie revolution in morals 
and family relationships with relative success. Country life is far more 
favorable to authoritarian monogamy than the more complicated con- 
ditions of city life. The chivalrpus ideals with respect to noblewomen 
eased the conscience of feudal lords, who ravished unprotected non- 
noblewomen almost at will. By forbidding marriage of the clergy, the 
Catholics deprived religious leaders of the benefits of family life, at the 
same time ridding them of its responsibilities. While the formal celibacy 
of the clergy was taken for granted during the medieval period, it was 
not uncommon for priests, monks, and friars to maintain concubines, and 
to have children by them. The church frowned on this but was not able 
to eliminate the practice until after the reforms which accompanied the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Protestantism brought with it a number of important changes Avith 
respect to sex practices and ideals. It was as strongly against sexual 
sin and })romiscuity as were the Catholics, but it believed that the celibacy 
of the clergy increased rather than reduced clerical immorality. Inas- 
much as the Protestant leaders drew many of their moral ideals from the 
Old Testament rather than the New, they tended to stress patriarchal iiu- 
thority in the family. With the Calvinistic emphasis on thrift, it was 
natural that the economic value of the housewife would not be OA’-erlooked. 
And the Calvinistic stress upon the moral virtues of hard work was 
emphasized as of particular relevance for the Avife. The Protestant ideal 
of tlie good wife was one AAdio was both obedient unto her husband and 
passionately devoted to industry and thrift. The Protestants laid con- 
siderable stress upon the values of education. Since there were few 
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|')iiblic schools for the masses, the family long had to assume most of the 
responsibility for such education as the average child received. 

The Protestant theories with regard to the family were brought to 
America and received their most complete development on the rural 
frontier. The sparsity of population and the isolation of the rural family 
in America made the family the center of economic, social, educa- 
tional, and recreational life. Dangers from natural and human enemies 
encouraged parental authority, discipline, and respect. The economic 
value of the family was very great, because there was intense need for 
the labor of women and children. Social contacts being relatively few, 
the family divided with the rural church the chief place in social, intellec- 
tual, and recreational life. And the time spent in the family was far in 
excess of that devoted to the worship of God, even in those days when 
families freciuently spent all day Sunday in adoration of the Deity. 
The predominant importance of the family during some two centuries of 
American rural life gained for it a preeminent place in our institutional 
equipment and our respect. The authoritative rural family became iden- 
tified with the absolute ideal in matrimonial arrangements. 

The Break-up of the Traditional Patriarchal 
Rural Family 

The traditional patriarchal monogamy is now undergoing thorough re- 
construction in our urban era. The divorce rate has increased steadily 
in the last half century ; today there is one divorce for every six marriages 
in our country. Family desertions are extremely common, though such 
evidence as we possess about their number does not indicate that they arc 
increasing as rapidly as divorce. As divorce becomes easier, desertion 
is less necessary or attractive, for the legal responsibilities of family 
life are not obliterated by desertion. We have already pointed out that 
there is a much greater prevalence of sexual freedom outside of the family 
than was common a half century ago. Many of the functions of the 
family are now taken over by other agencies.^ In certain circles of life, 
especially in cities, children are no longer an economic asset but a 
notable financial liability. Some of the most sacred ideals of the older 
family life and sexual morality are today often regarded with much light- 
heartedness, especially on the part of the younger generation. 

Among the major reasons for the undermining of the traditional 
family are tlie economic developments associated with modern industrial- 
ism, and the growth of a secular outlook which challenges the authori- 
tarian religious foundations of the conventional family. While the latter 
has been most influential in changing our attitudes toward the family, 
there is little doubt that economic influences have been more immediately 
and comprehensively potent in actually bringing about the downfall of 
the old rural family. The latter is no longer the center of economic 
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life. Many more people buy their food than produce it. Most goods 
are now made in factories and purchased from distributors. The work 
of women and children becomes progressively less important to the family 
in an urban era. Further, legislation limiting the work of women and 
children, especially the latter, has made it less possible for these younger 
persons to contribute to the income of the family group. Indeed, in urban 
life, children are generally a serious liability, so far as family finances 
are concerned. Industrialism made possible the remunerative employ- 
ment of women and thus gave them an economic independence which they 
have never previously known as a class. Hence, millions of them no 
longer have to depend upon a husband for their maintenance. 

Of all the indirect effects of modern industrialism upon the older family, 
it is probable that the rise of city life has been the most demoralizing. 
Almost everything used by the city family is produced outside the family 
circle. All of the food materials are thus provided, and frequently much 
of the cooking is done in commercial bakeries. The declicatessen shop is 
slowly but surely crowding out the kitchen in the urban family. In- 
deed, many city families eat almost exclusively in restaurants, so that 
not only the kitclien, but the dining-room as well has been taken out of 
the home. Likewise, amusement and recreation are sought mainly out- 
side the family circle. The radio and television have modified this some- 
what, but it is likely that novel forms of outside entertainment will also 
appear to offset this. 

Social wwk and child welfare activities crowd in upon the former 
functions and responsibilities of the family. In Russia, elaborate pro- 
visions have been made to enable a nursing mother to work in factories 
and leave her infant under expert care at public expense. In the United 
States, day nurseries have been established in many cities where the w^ork- 
ing mother can leave her child of pre-kindergarten age. Public, schools 
and kindergartens have usurped the educatiGnal function of the tradi- 
tional family. If city life has made children a liabiiity, the growing 
popularity, effectiveness, and accessibility of birth control devices have 
made it ever easier to dodge the responsibility of child bearing. They 
also encourage the seeking of sexual satisfactions without the contracting 
of the responsibilities of matrimony. The social radicalism promoted by 
modern industrialism has developed a philosophy antagonistic to the 
conventional family. Early in the seventeenth century a radical friar, 
Campanella, called attention to the fact that the family is the chief 
bulwark of the institution of private property. The radicals, therefore, 
often sought to break down the sanctity of the family. 

Secularism has directly attacked supernatural religion, which pro- 
vided the intellectual and moral foundations of the traditional family* 
Thoroughgoing secularism denies the existence of any form of supernatural 
sanction for any type of social institution, family or other. Probably 
the most important influence of secularism upon the modern family is the 
divorce of sex from sin. For the first time since the days of Augustine, 
the notion of the sinfulness of sex has been candidly and sharply assailed. 
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The divorce of sex from supernaturalism made this attitude inevitable. 
It is held that no form of sex activity can be regarded as an affront to 
the gods or likely to place human souls in jeopardy. The family and 
other sex practices are judged by their contributions to human welfarcj 
here and now. Secularism is not necessarily hostile to the family as a 
means of satisfactorily handling the problems of sex and reproduction. 
Indeed, it recommends monogamy as the normal and most satisfying 
method. But it is certainly comprehensively hostile to the tyranny of 
indissoluble monogamy. The growth of secularism has removed the 
repugnance from tiie employment of birth control devices, for it wipes 
away any such notion, as the traditional religious view that birth control 
is also ‘'soul control” and prevents immortal souls from coming into 
existence. Secularism also sanctions sex satisfaction outside the family 
when individual and social well-being may be promoted thereby. It is 
quite possible that the growth of secularism may ultimately lead to a 
family system more in accord with scientific facts and social realities 
than the old-time monogamy. If so, it will increase the success and sta- 
bility of family life. But certainly, the secular outlook has thus far 
exerted a corrosive and disintegrating influence upon the traditional 
family and its moral bulwarks. 

An able student of contemporary family problems, William F. Ogburn, 
has suggested that the best way of discovering the degree to which the 
old rural family lias declined is to investigate what has happened, of late, 
to the traditional functions of the authoritarian family.^ He lists 
seven of these functions: (1) affectional; (2) economic; (3) educational; 
(4) protective; (5) recreational; (6) family status; and (7) religious. 

The affectional function has been less hard hit than the older family 
functions and is probably the most pow^erful function today. But its 
weakness is showm by the fact that about one family in six ends in 
divorce, that there are many more family desertions, and that innumer- 
able unhappy families persist wnthout resorting to divorce. 

That the economic function of the family is being undermined by 
modern technology and urban life may be seen from relevant statistics. 
The output of bakeries increased four times as much bet-ween 1914 and 
1925 as did the general population. During the same period, the products 
of canning factories and other food factories increased over six times 
as much as the population. From 1900 to 1920, the number of restau- 
rant-keepers and wuuters increased about four times as much as the 
population. The number of delicatessen stores increased about three 
times as rapidly as the population. The amount of wmrk done in laun- 
dries increased nearly four times as rapidly as the population from 1914 
to 1925. The sales of sewing-machines for home use have also markedly 
declined since 1914. So have the number of domestic servants employed 
in the home, in spite of the great increase in wealth between 1914 and 
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1929. The number of married women per capita in the population that 
are gainfully employed has more than doubled since 1900. Indeed, about 
one out of every four women employed outside the home is a married 
woman. 

Education has become almost entirely a function of tiie schools. The 
number of teachers has increased more than twice as rapidly as has the 
number of parents since 1870. Children are being taken into the schools 
at an earlier age and for longer periods — ^the school year increased from 
78 days in 1870 to 136 days in 1926. The protective function of the 
family is also being appropriated by the state. The number of police- 
men and other official protective functionaries has increased by over 75 
per cent since 1910 — about four times as rapidly as the population. 
Juvenile courts and social legislation affecting children are other exten- 
sions of the protective function beyond the sphere of the family. In a 
later chapter, dealing with recreation, we shall show how fully the 
recreational function has passed beyond the family. Bridge-playing and 
listening to the radio are about the only, forms of recreation whicli 
j'emain primarily centered in the home. 

Family status is changing. Fewer persons live in separate houses; 
more live in city apartments, v/hich cramp the living luibits of the former 
rural family. Children are no longer the aid and protection they once 
were. They tend to disperse, and the parents rely more and more on 
insurance and annuities to protect them in old age. The state has also 
stepped in with old age insurance. 

As secularism undermined the religious functions of the family, re- 
ligious exercises in the home became less frequent^ Automobiles, movies, 
and other secular diversions help this secularizing trend. All in all, we 
may agree with Professor Ogburn^s general conclusion: 

There is no doubt that the family, as a social institution, is declining. This 
is the conclusion from a series of quantitative studies. Many of us do not 
realize that the family is declining or even changing. For we are accustomed 
to think of the family as we do of the Rock of Ages, something that in the 
nature of things must always remain essentially unchanged as the foundation 
of society, otherwise civilization itself would not exist. And then when the 
clay-by-da}'" changes are slight we do not notice them. It is when we return 
after a. long absence that we can see the cumulative changes that have occurred, 
better than those who have not been away,^ 

The problem of marriage and a home in a changing civilization is, 
naturally, receiving more than usually serious attention from others than 
alarmed traditionalists and purists. Enlightened persons recognize the 
transition through which home and family life is passing and admit that 
this is not unrelated to the increase of divorce, desertion, juvenile crime, 
juvenile drunkenness, and other evidences of social demoralization. The 
liome is invaded and challenged by new distractions and amusements. 
Marriage itself has become strikingly unstable. According to United 
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States government statistics, the average famiy^ lasts for only six years 
and eight months. 

Social historians recognize the broad economic and institutional changes 
which have helped bring about the instability of marriage and the revo- 
lution of the home. The growth of modern industrialism, the rise of the 
factory system, the entry of women into industry, the progress of univer- 
sal education, the appearance of the single standard for the sexes, the 
impact of the automobile upon the social life and habits, and the like, 
have, as we noted above, all played their part. But along with these go 
the personal attitudes of those who approach the altar seeking holy wed- 
lock. Some light will certainly be thrown on the complex problems of 
modern marriage by a study of the state of mind and expectations of 
those upon the eve of marriage. The Marital Relations Institute of New 
York submitted over 40,000 questionnaires to couples applying for mar- 
riage licenses in major cities of the United States, extending all the way 
from New York to San Francisco. The most important questions asked 
w^ere : 

1. Why are you marrying? 

2. What do you expect out of marriage ? 

8. How long do you think your marriage will last? 

4. Do you expect to raise a family? 

5. Do you expect to help support your home? (Asked of women only.) 

Five thousand men and 13,000 women answered the questionnaire. 
The lack of consideration of the purpose and justification of marriages 
was brought out by the answer to question 1. Only 1,620, or 9 per cent 
of those who replied to the questionnaire, even attempted to answer this 
question. Apparently over nine tenths of the couples could offer no logi- 
cal explanation. About half, of the small fraction that did answer 
claimed that they were doing so for love. About a fourth of those who 
answered the question said frankly they were marrying for security. An 
amusing incident of this justification lay in the fact that about a third 
of those who claimed that they were marrying for financial security were 
■'men. , 

Less than one per cent of those who answered declared that they were 
marrying for the purpose of bearing children. This means that less than 
one tenth of one per cent of those w^ho answered the questionnaire as a 
whole W'Cre marrying for the clear purpose of rearing progeny. 

As to what' the couples expected out of marriage, “financial security” 
and “'a good home” ran neck-and-neck for first place among answers to 
question 2. These far out-distanced romance and the like. Four women 
candidly and sardonically declared that they expected “notliing.” 

AvS to how long the expectant couples believed that their marriages 
would last, the estimates ranged from “forever” to two years. The aver- 
age of all answers submitted to this question produced a composite figure 
of a little over 16 years, indicating nearly a 300 per cent optimism when 
compared with government figures as to the duration of the average mar- 
riage in this country today. , , 
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Though only a small fraction gave the bearing of children as their 
primary purpose, a larger per cent answered that they expected to raise 
a family. The men seemed far more interested in propagation 4han 
the women: some 82 per cent of the men and only 21 per cent of the 
women intended to raise a family. 

The inroads on the theory tliat woman place is in the home were 
revealed by the fact that some 43 per cent of the women who answered 
question 5 expected to help support their homes by work outside. 

Thus leading reasons for the instability of marriage seem to be the 
absence of intelligent or rational consideration of the object of matrimony, 
and the incidental place of children in the marriage urge. The chief 
stabilizing influence would appear to be the zeal for economic security, 
but this is mitigated by the fact that so many women express their inten- 
tion to contribute toward the support of the home. Such women are 
highly unlikely to submit for long to an unpleasant or oppressive home 
environment. 

Feminism and the Changing Status of the Sexes 

A social result of the Industrial Revolution has been the growing inde- 
pendence of women and the changing status of the sexes. In primitive 
society, women often took a prominent part in social relationships and 
industrial operations, even though there were few, if any, examples of the 
matriarchate that anthropologists once believed to exist. But, from the 
so-called dawn of history down to the Industrial Revolution, civilization 
was male-dominated, if not literally “man-made.^’ The Industrial Revo- 
lution slowly but surely upset this state of affairs. 

The underlying cause of the revolution in the status of the sexes was 
not any rational or altruistic conception of the equality of women on the 
part of the men. The whole issue turned on the fact that the new 
mechanical methods of production opened the wa^’^ for widespread em- 
ployment of women, who were quite able to watch and tend the new 
machinery. We have already noted in Chapter IV the deplorable con- 
ditions under which wmmen first wmrked in the new factories of England. 

The entry of women into industry progressed steadily in each country 
after the Industrial Revolution reached it. In Germany, the number of 
women workers increased from 5,500,000 in 1882 to 11,400,000 in 1925; 
in France, from 6,400,000 in 1896 to 8,600,000 in 1921; in England from 
3,800,000 in 1881 to 5,700,000 in 1921. A century before 1881, few’^ w^'ornen 
were employed in the English factories. 

Some statistics wall indicate the growing employment of w’-omen in the 
United States since 1870. In that year some 13.1 per cent of all women 
over ten years of age w^ere gainfully employed. In 1880 the percentage 
had increased to 14.7; in 1890 to 17.4; in 1900 to 18.8; and in 1910 to 
23,4. By 1920 the figure had dropped slightly, to 21.1; and there was a 
rise in 1930, to 22.0. The apparent decline in 1920 was not actual, bur 
the result of a difference in computation. In 1920, there were some 
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8,549,511 women wage-earners in this country; and in 1930 the census 
listed some 10,752,116 women and girls as gainfully employed. The per- 
centage of married women employed outside the home has also increased 
—from 5.6 per cent in 1890, to 11.7 in 1930. The table on page 615 de- 
scribes in greater detail the remarkable entry of American women into 
industry since 1870. 

The industrial status of women also improved. In 1870, 60.7 per cent 
of all women gainfully employed outside of agriculture were servants of 
one kind or another. In 1920, only 18.2 per cent were listed as servants. 
The occupational distribution of the 10,762,000 x^merican women gain- 
fully employed in 1930 was as follows: Domestic and personal service, 
29.6 per cent; clerical, 18.5 per cent; manufacturing and mechanical, 
17.5; professional, 14.2 per cent; trade, 9 per cent; agriculture, 8.5 per 
cent; and transportation, 2.6 per cent. The greatest increase has been 
in business and the professions. Higher education of women has helped 
liere. Half of the graduates of the better colleges for women are gainfully 
employed. 

The wages and salaries paid to women still remain, however, relatively 
low. The average weekly wage of all women employed in American 
manufacturing industries was approximately $12 in the half“3mar from 
July to December, 1933, the first half-year of ^^New Deal” wage scales. 
Even before the depression, the California minimum wage of $16 a week 
for experienced women workers was regarded as high. In representative 
American industries the earnings of women have been from 20 to 70 
per cent below men’s earnings, having averaged about 41 per cent. By 
and large, the mass of American women workers cannot maintain decent 
living standards on the wages they receive. Government figures show 
that the average income of working wives in families with an annual 
income of $1,000 or under is $205. Of the nearly 700,000 women working 
in New York as wage-earners and in the professions, only 7 per cent 
earned over $60 a week even in boom times. A careful study of the 
income of women in business and the professions in the mid- 1930’s in- 
dicated that the median yeaidy salary wms $1,548; that 88 per cent earned 
less than $2,500 ^marly; that only 6 per cent earned over $3,00Q; and 
that only 1.3 per cent earned over $5,000. 

There are three main reasons for the lower salaries and wages of 
women: (1) Their physical strength does not permit them to cany on 
some of the heavy mechanical trades for which men receive relatively 
high wages. (2) There is a lack of labor organization among most 
women workers, so that the^^ lose the advantages of collective bargaining. 
(3) Many women hope to, marry and will accept low pay rather than 
fight for better conditions, because they believe that their industrial 
situation is a temporary one. Nevertheless, the condition of the working 
woman today is better than it w'as a half century ago. Women held 
their jobs during tlie depression better than men did, largeD because 
unemployment was less severe, in the clothing industries tlian in the licavy 
industries where men predominated. Another reason was the lower wages 
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oi women at the outset of the depression.'^ The Wages and Hours Act of 
1938 was of some assistance to W'Oinen in insuring them better minimum 
incomes. 

The relatively unfortunate position of women industrially was one of 
the main reasons for their demand for political equality. By getting the 
vote, they hoped to pass laws that wmuld elevate their status and do away 
with their disabilities. In spite, of the growth of democracy since 1825, 
only New Zealand enacted woman suffrage before 1900, taking this step 
in 1893. Australia followed suit in 1902, as did Finland in 1906, Norway 
in 1913, Denmark in 1915, and Sweden in 1921. The devotion and sacri- 
fices of women in the first World War hastened the granting of. the 
suffrage elsewhere, England conceded limited suffrage rights in 1918 
and completed the process in 1928 by giving the vote to all women 
over twenty-one years of age. The United States extended the right of 
suffrage to women through the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920. Most 
of the new constitutions of postwar Europe embodied woman suffrage. 
Russia established it in 1917, arid Germany in 1918. 

The political equality of women received a setback with the growth of 
dictatorship in Europe. The patriarchal male attitude reasserted itself, 
and the tendency was to declare once again that woman^s place is in the 
home, raising many children to, make good soldiers. 

Besides having the right to vote, women have taken important public ■ 
offices. We have had women Congressmen and' governors — even a w^ornan 
Senator. Frances Perkins became a cabinet member in March, 1933. 

Women have quite generally been admitted to jury service. IMany of 
them are now practicing law. Florence Allen was appointed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals — the second highest court in th.e 
land — by President Roosevelt in 1934. 

Their attainment of political equality has spurred women on to secure 
legal and economic ecpiality. In the United States, for example, in spite 
of woman suffrage, men are in a favored position, so far as legal and 
property rights are concerned. In most states the husband has special 
rights in his claims on liis wife’s property and services. He can legally 
absolutely control her services in the home and to a considerable extent 
elsewhere. He is the ^^natiiral guardian” of their children and has 
special powers over them. These privileges are offset to some extent 
by the fact that the husband still pays alimony in case of divorce. In 
recent years in France, according to Andre Maurois: 

A married woman . . . cannot have a bank account without getting authoriza- 
tion from her husband. Though she may manage a large business while her 
husband does nothing, she can make no important agreement without obtaining 
his signature. If she is a wage-earner, her husband has a claim on her pay. 
If she desires a passport for foreign travel, she must have her husband's consentA 

The State of Wisconsin set a precedent by passing an Equal Rights law 
in 1921, which declared that women should ^'have the same rights and 

'* Bee 8. A. Stouffer and P. F, Lazar$feld, Eef^fareh Memorandum o?i the Family in 
the Depression, Social Science Research Council, 1937. 

s The New York Times, April 8, 1934, See. VI, p. 5. 
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privileges under the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, freedom of 
contract, choice of residence for voting purposes, jury service, holding 
office, holding and conve 3 dng property, care and custody of children, and 
in all other respects/^ This act has not been widely imitated as yet, 
though the Russian, Spanish, and Mexican revolutions conferred full 
equality on women. There can be no true equality between the sexes, 
however, until the law” takes cognizance of the special burden imposed 
upon wmmen in being the childbearing sex and offers appropriate pro- 
tection to motherhood. In Russia ajone has the law done so fully, and 
this is one of the reasons wdiy the position of ^voman has been higher in 
Soviet Russia than in any other important country. 

The first great feminist w’-as Mary Wollstonecraft (1759--1797), who 
defended wmmen’s rights at the very close of the eighteenth century. A 
century later, Emmeline Pankhurst and her daughter Sylvia led the 
struggle in England for equal suffrage. In the United States, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton (1815--1902), Susan B. Anthony (1820-1906), Belva Lock- 
w^ood (1830-1917), Victoria Woodhull (1838-1927), Carrie Chapman 
Catt (1859- ) , and others have taken the lead in working for woman 

suffrage and other phases of the recognition of women. The most thor- 
oughgoing advocate of the rights of wmmen has been a Russian crusader, 
Alexandra Kollontay, who argued for economic and legal equality and 
also for full sexual equality. She has lived to see man]/ of her ideals put 
into practice in Russia since 1917. In Sw^eden, Ellen Key (1849-1926) 
valiantly upheld w”onien’s rights and was especially noted for her courage 
in discussing sex problems. The birth-control movement, a great boon 
to women, has been valiantly supported by Marie Stopes in England and 
Margaret Sanger in the United States. 

The rise of feminism has involved a movement for greater freedom of 
women in sexual relations. Since human culture and vsociety have been 
mainly male-dominated down to the era of modern industrialism and 
secularism, it was natural that men should assume a great deal of sex 
freedom wdiich they denied to women. Further, men required some means 
of insuring themselves against conferring their property upon another 
man's son. There thus grew" up the “double standard" of sexual morality. 
There w^as one standard of relatively free sex action for men and another 
standard for women. The latter carried with it definite restrictions. 

The more aggressive feminists have attacked W"ith some vigor this 
double standard in both idea and practice. They asserted that woman 
should have exactly the same freedom as that which man claims for him- 
self. They maintained that a single standard of morality should prevail 
for both sexes. Instead of demanding that man limit his sex activities, 
in harmony with the restricted field which he left open to w^oman in this 
matter, the feminist exponents of the single standard more usually in- 
sisted that women enjoy the wdder freedom that has hitherto been a male 
prerogative. y , 

The position of such feminists is more valid on moral grounds than 
when based on psychological and sociological considerations. No fair 
person wall deny that w"oman should have just as much freedom in these 
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matters as men. But the biological and psychological differences be- 
tween men and women are such as to preclude the practicality of exactly 
the same conduct for both sexes, even in the freest kind of society. The 
danger of pregnancy in free sexual relations is a risk which wom,en alone 
have to rim. Women have to bear children, a function denied to the 
male, whatever his psychological inclinations. This produces the family 
complex on the part of woman, which does not exist in so strong a form 
in the male. The sex complex of women is much more complicated, com- 
prehensive, and diffused than male sexual attitudes. Only a pathological 
female could have exactly the same form of sexual motivation and aspira- 
tions as the normal male. Further, there seems to be some ground for 
the assertion that the physiological basis of man’s sexual attitudes makes 
him more inclined to what is conventionally known as promiscuity. 
These are practical facts which cannot be set aside by any emotional zeal 
for freedom and equality. Women should be free to do as they wish in 
such matters, but for them to hope to duplicate precisely male sex atti- 
tudes and behavior would be as great folly as for males to decide that they 
will usurp the child-bearing function. 

An important social effect of the emancipation of woman has been 
the inroads that feminine independence and economic initiative have 
made upon the patriarchal home. The latter dominated human society 
for centuries when life was primarily agricultural or pastoral in its eco- 
nomic foundations and when women were absolutely dependent for their 
support upon men. Today, many women prefer the economic inde- 
pendence offered by industry and professions to marriage purchased at 
the price of economic dependence upon a man. Moreover, if a woman 
does not find her husband congenial, starvation no longer faces her if she 
leaves him and tries to earn her own living. Many young women have 
to support relatives and continue working to an age when marriage be- 
comes relatively difficult to contract. Further, when a wmman can exist 
by her own labors, she is likely to be more discriminating in the choice of 
a husband and may never find one to her liking. 

In these and other ways, the Industrial Revolution and the entry of 
women into industry, trade, and the professions have led to a higher 
divorce rate, more family desertions, and to a diminished importance 
of the family as the elemental unit of society. It is logical that in 
Russia, where the industrialization and the emancipation of women have 
progressed further than anywhere else in the world, we find the old type 
of family life much less prominent than in agrarian or bourgeois coun- 
tries. It is possible that Plato’s idea that the state should exert primary 
control and supervision- over children will ultimately gain greater head- 
way. 

A Brief History of Divorce Legislation 
and Practices 

Divorce seems to have an antiquity- as great as that of the family itself. 
The pairing arrangements of higher apes and of the earliest primitive 
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peoples were often broken up. In well-developed primitive society, 
divorce was common; but it was not usual to sanction it, except for some 
reasonable cause. Wives were divorced for barrenness, adultery, general 
laziness and shiftlessness, poor cooking, neglect of children, disagreeable 
personality, invalidism, and old age. Women were permitted to divorce 
their husbands for laziness, neglect, and cruelty. The economic value 
of wife and husband to each other in primitive society helped to limit 
the frequency of divorce. The wmman needed a hunter and protector, 
while the man required somebody to do housework, agricultural labor, 
and other forms of manual occupation. These economic factors were 
stronger than either religion or romance in preserving family life in 
primitive times. 

The high position of women in Egypt limited the freedom of the male 
in divorcing his wife, a practice which was fairly general in the rest of 
Oriental society where the patriarchal system prevailed. Among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the patriarchal system gave the male relative 
freedom to divorce his wife, but even here divorce for trivial causes was 
frowned upon. But adultery was universally recognized as an almost 
compulsory cause for divorce because of its menace to the efficacy of 
ancestor worship. An unrecognized bastard male heir wmuld nullify the 
whole scheme of ancestor worship in any given family. The Jewish law, 
mainly drawn up in the patriarchal period, also gave the man great lee- 
way in repudiating his -wife and terminating the family arrangement. 
The Mosaic law declared that for good purpose a man could write his 
wife bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand and send her out of 
his house.’’ Divorce was also permitted by the mutual consent of both 
parties, and the wife could divorce her husband for persistent cruelty, 
notorious immorality, and neglect. Mohammedan law and tradition 
generally favored the easy repudiation of a wife by her husband, though 
in certain Muslim areas divorce has been relatively rare. The wife could 
divorce her husband, but under greater restrictions and only for rather 
extreme cruelty or neglect. The Koran did, however, permit a wife to 
obtain a divorce with relative ease if she could obtain consent of her 
husband. When the divorce was a judicial proceeding, it was not granted 
until three months after the application. 

In Attic Greece, divorce was relatively easy. Either the husband or 
the wife might have a bill of divorce drawn up and presented to nn 
archon, who submitted the question to a jury. The sexual freedom 
allow'ed to the Greek husband, the economic value of his wife, and the 
domestic servility and dependence of the Greek wife, all seemed to have 
worked to minimize the actual frequency of divorce,, In Sparta, divorce 
was restricted, because children were looked upon as the property of the 
state, and adultery was tacitly encouraged in order to increase the num- 
ber of children. In early Rome, the patriarchal father could throw his 
wife out of his home at will, as a manifestation of his extensive authority. 
Formal divorce was permitted for infanticide, adultery, and sterility. 
The religious and economic conditions of the early Roman family, how- 
^^ver, made divorce relatively infrequent. The law of the Twelve 
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Tables increased the freedom of Roman divorce. In the later Ptepiiblic 
and the Empire, marriage came to be looked upon as primarily a civil 
contract. It could be terminated by mutual consent, as essentially a 
private agreement. Both men and women could dissolve marriage by 
the legal formality of a notification of intention to do so. Augustus tried 
to check the frequency of Roman divorce by imposing certain economic 
and social penalties, but divorce remained common throughout the Em- 
pire, and the legislation of Theodosius and Valentinian, in the middle 
of the fifth century contained no drastic restrictions. Men were given 15 
grounds for divorce and women 12. On the whole, therefore, one may 
say that relative ease of divorce was provided for throughout classi- 
cal civilization, though in practice the Romans availed themselves of 
the opportunity far more frequently than tlie Greeks. Greek notions 
of the family and the use of mistresses and prostitutes without any 
notable social stigma seemed to have worked in the interests of family 
stability. 

Christianity, by making marriage a sacrament, exerted a powerful 
influence in the way of resti-icting the freedom of divorce. But, as we 
have just noted above, it was not able to influence Roman law in , this 
regard for some centuries, the legislation of the middle of the fifth 
century A.D. being the most favorable of all to easy divorce. But, under 
Justinian in the sixth century, Christian theories prevailed in Roman law. 
The old practice of divorce by mutual consent was done away with and 
divorce was permitted only for certain specified and actually serious 
offenses, delinquencies, or deficiencies. For example, a husband was 
allowed to divorce his wife only for her failure to reveal plots against the 
state, plots against her husband^s life, adultery, chronic social dissipation 
in the company of other men, running away from home, defying her 
husband by attdiidance at the circus or theater, and procuring abortion 
against her husband’s will. In the canon law of the Roman Church, no 
true divorce was allowed. Only separation was permitted. Even this 
could be secured only through recourse to an ecclesiastical court. Then 
it was permitted only for adultery, perversion, impotence, cruelty, en- 
trance into a religious order, and marriage within a tabooed degree of 
relationship. 

The Roman Catholic substitute for divorce was what is known as 
annulment. This could be permitted on the ground that there had been 
some form of deception in regard to premarital sin, impotence, or other 
impediments to complete family life which had not been known to one or 
both of the parties prior to marriage. Therefore, the marriage had never 
actually been consummated and was null and void from the beginning. It 
may be observed that the theory of annulment was often broadly ration- 
alized and rendered extremely flexible. In practice, it frequently 
amounted to easy divorce, especially among the nobility, who could make 
it financially worth while for the Church to take a lenient attitude. But 
in' theory, at least, the Roman Catholic Church has never sanctioned 
absolute divorce, though it has always reserved to itself the legal right 
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to grant one. The number of annulments is not large today. There are 
estimated to be about 5,000 annually in the United States. 

Through under Protestantism the attitude towards divorce was relaxed/ 
freedom of divorce made only very gradual headway in Protestant coun-' 
tries. For example, though the Church of England was actually born 
out of the divorce case of Henry VIII, it has maintained a very stern 
attitude toward divorce right down through the reign of Edward VIII. 
The Protestant clergy were, however, highly favorable to increased po- 
litical authority and the sovereignty of the state. Divorce tended to 
become a matter of civil rather than ecclesiastical law% though religious 
dogmas long retained a predominant influence over the content of civil 
legislation on family and divorce problems. In Germanic countries 
divorce w-as permitted for adultery, perversion, bigamy, murderous as- 
sault, desertion, and extreme cruelty, as well as for insanity and certain 
other more unusual causes. Under the Nazis there have been, paradoxi- 
cally, both a tightening and a relaxation of divorce legislation, in con- 
formity with the racial and eugenic program of the new regime. Marriage 
between robust ^^Aryans” is made rigid, and divorce is possible only for 
serious cause. On the other hand, mixed marriages (e.g., of an “Aryan” 
and a Jew) and marriages of persons with an inheritable disease are 
readily annulled. France long opposed any relaxing of divorce laws, but 
in 1884 legislation was passed which permitted divorce for adultery, 
cruelty, disgrace, assault, and conviction for an infamous crime. It^ly, 
strongly Catholic, had relatively strict divorce laws ; Fascism, strengthened 
them in the interest of a higher birth rate. 

In Great Britain, down to 1857, absolute divorce could be secured only 
through an act of Parliament. In that year, legislation -was passed to 
enable a husband to divorce his wife for adultery and the wife to divorce 
her husband for adultery, or adultery combined with bigamy, rape, per- 
version, or extreme cruelty. A Royal Commission recommended liberal- 
ization of divorce legislation in 1912. This was achieved by legislation in 
1914, 1920, 1923, 1926, and 1930. The legislation of 1923 placed the 
sexes on terms of equality, and legislation of 1926 severely restricted 
newspaper publicity in regard to divorce cases. But the causes for di- 
vorce vrere not notably extended, with the result that there has been 
frequent fakery, perjury, and collusion in trumping up adultery evidence 
to secure divorce. 

In the United States, divorce was discouraged by the religious influence 
in Colonial times, but the practices have relaxed since the Revolution. 
Divorce legislation differs among the states. There is no legal ground for 
divorce in South Carolina, but there are 14 recognized grounds for divorce 
in New Hampshire. In many states, including New York, the only 
usual legal ground for divorce is adultery. This has produced a vast 
amount of hypocrisy, subterfuge, perjury, and collusion, in some cases 
amounting to a veritable divorce racket wbich is morally more repre- 
hensible than the free-and-open system which prevails in Nevada, wliere 
divorce can be procured on the flexible ground of extreme cruelty. 
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The best-known liberal and civilized divorce legislation is in the laws 
and practices of the Scandinavian countries, of American states like 
Nevada, Idaho, and Arkansas, of Mexico, and of Soviet Russia. In 1915 
Sweden enacted a law based upon extended study of the whole divorce 
problem. It provided for divorce by mutual consent in all cases where 
persistent family discord exists. The parties must make an application, 
which must be followed by a yearns separation accompanied by efforts at 
reconciliation under court authority. If the application is renewed after 
the passage of a year, the divorce is granted. Other special grounds are 
provided for immediate granting of divorce/without the lapse of the year 
specified in discord cases. The example of Sweden was followed in 1918 
by Norway and in 1920 by Denmark. The radical government in Mexico 
eased up divorce legislation, and Soviet Russia provided for divorce by 
mutual consent or by the request of either party, without the necessity of 
specifying the grounds.^ This relaxing Russian legislation was not 
followed by any over-whelming epidemic of divorces, though the rate rose 
somewhat. The divorce rate in the Scandinavian countries, in Mexico, 
and in SoAuet Russia is far lower than that which has preAmiled in the 
United States since the first World War. The dhnrce legislation of the 
Scandinavian countries, Mexico, and SoAuet Russia is epoch-making in 
that it is the first legislation of the sort in human history which has been 
separated from religious considerations and has been based upon scieiitific 
facts and social investigation. 

The Extent and Prevalence of Divorce in 
Contemporary America 

The outstanding fact about dworce is its steady increase in most civi- 
lized countries during the last generation. Japan is an exception; she 
once had easy divorce laAvs but later made it difficult. The folloAving 
table shoAvs the tendencies since 1890: 


DIVORCES PER 100,000 POPULATION 



1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1935 

United States .... 

53 


92 

139 

,171 

Japan 

269 

143 

* 113 

94 

'■■70 

France i 

17 

^ 25 

37 

■■ ■ 71 

50 

Germany 

13 

15 

■ ■ - ^24 ■ 

63 

74 

Sweden 

8 

10 

16 

29 

63 

England and Wales 

1 

.■■2 ■■ 

■^■"; 3 . 

17 

41 


» Recent changes, prompted by military sentiments, have modified the absolute 
freedom of divorce in Russia. 

J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce: A Social Interpretation y McGraw-Hill, 1931, p. 110. 
The figures for 1935 were kindly computed for me by Professor Frank H. Hankins, 
from W. F. Willcox, Studies in America7i Demography, Cornell University Press, 
1940, p. 342; League of Natio7is Yearbook, 1940; and S. A. Stouffer and L. M, Spencer, 
^‘Recent Increases in Marriage and Divorce,” A^nerican Journal of Sociology, Janu- 
ary, 1939, pp. 551-554. 
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Some true^compreliension of the instability of tlie monogamous family 
in America today can be gleaned from the following table, in which 
marriage rates, divorce rates, and divorces per marriage are assembled: 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES PER 1,000 OP THE POPULATION 



Marriages per 

Divorces per 

Ratio oj 
Marriage to 

Year 

1,000 Populatio7i 

1,000 Population i^’ 

Divorce 

1890. 

8.72 

0.53 

16.3 

1895........ 

8.57 

0.58 

14.6 

1900. 

9.01 

0.73 

12.3 

1905 

9.60 

0.81 

11.9 

1910 

10.25 

0.92 

11.0 

1915 

10.67 

1,07 

9.9 

1920 

10.83 

1.39 

. 7.7 

J925 

10.52 

1.55 

6.7 

1935 

10.41 

1.71 

6.09 

1937 

11.00 

1.90 

5.78 

1940 

11.80 




The divorce rate more than tripled within 45 years. There was exactly 
one divorce to every six marriages in 1935. Should divorce continue to 
increase at the present rate, there will soon be one divorce for every 
marriage, and marriages will have little permanence. Let us hope that, 
before this happens, marriage and the family will be brought under scien« 
tific and sociological controls that will eliminate a number of the factors 
Yvdiich work most powerfully today to increase the divorce rate, especially 
ignorance of the major facts and responsibilities of sex. 

The divorce rate by states varies greatly, mainly as a result of their 
widely different divorce laws. The following table shows the frequency 
of divorce in the ten highest and the ten lowest states in 1929: 


DIVORCE RATE PER 100,000 OP THE POPULATION, 1929 


Highest 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas ^ 

VNoming 

Washington 

Montana 

California 

Missouri 

Arkansas 


Lowest 

28.1 South Carolina 

3.48 District of Columbia . . , 

3.38 New York 

3.20 North Carolina ....... 

3.15 Delaware ......... 

2,90 New Jersey 

2.77 Connecticut 

2.74 Pennsylvania 

2.72 North Dakota . . . ... . . 

2.67 Massachusetts ..... . . . 


0.00 

0.24 

0.41 

0.55 

0.73 

0.75 

0.77 

0.82 

0.83 

0.84 


I It is obvious that the extremely high rate for Nevada is clue to the 

short residence requirement of six "weeks for outsiders who wish to avail 
themselves of the civilized Nevada legislation. The overwhelming 


J-t Lichtenfoerger, Divorce: A Social Interpretation, McGraw-Hill, 1931, p. 146, 
p. 143. 
isjbfd, p. 152. 

p. 114 . Detailed divorce statistics for recent years in the United States 
are difficult to obtain, since their regular «^oUection ended with tlie year 1932. 
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majority of the divorces granted in Nevada are awarded to non-residents. 
The divorce rate for permanent residents of Nevada is very low, only 
about 5 per cent of the total divorces granted in the state being given to 
actual Nevada residents — another proof that ease of divorce does not lead 
to divorce excesses. 

The instability of the monogamous family in the United States is even 
gx'eater than divorce statistics would indicate, for there are thousands of 
desertions which never come into the courts as the basis for a definite 
divorce action. As Ernest R. Mowrer has pointed out in his notable book 
on Family Discord^ desertion is the ^^poor man’s divorce.” Desertion is 
especially prevalent in the poverty group. Divorce, on the other hand, 
is confined mainly to the middle and upper classes. We shall devote a 
later section to a consideration of the extent and causes of family deser- 
tion. 

A number of explanations have been offered for the marked increase 
of divorce in the United States. Bertrand Russell, for example, thinks 
that ^Tamily feeling is extremely weak here, and the frequency of divorce 
is a consequence of this fact. Where family feeling is strong, for ex- 
ample in France, divorce will be comparatively rare, even if it is equally 
easy.” Divorce is a symptom of deeper social trends, which have 
undermined the moral and economic basis of the monogamous family. 
Adultery, cruelty, and desertion may not be more prevalent today than 
sixty years ago. We have no way of telling. It is possible that the less- 
ening of the social taboos and the general easing up of conventions have 
given many couples the courage to come out into the open and end their 
incompatibility by legal divorce. Moreover, divorce has also been made 
cheaper in many areas. 

The growth of industiy and the increase of wealth in the United 
States in the twentieth century undoubtedly provide one explanation of 
the phenomenon of increasing divorce. As we pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, general social cohesion and, consequently, family cohesion, has 
declined, while all classes have been infected with an eagerness to live 
on an ever-rising scale. The unhappiness produced by readjustments and 
disappointed ambitions has had its repercussions in the family, particu- 
larly in the case of young married couples. A psychological explanation 
for increased divorce is the strong feeling of individualism among con- 
temporary men and women. This has reacted against the tolerant give- 
and-take attitude required in the monogamous family relationship. 
Concurrently, female emancipation bolstered woman’s ego and independ- 
ence, and helped to destroy the paternal type of family. The feminist 
movement, while not handing woman a passport to license, has made her 
more self-assertive and endangered the old type of family stability- 
Equally demoralizing to stable marriage is woman’s increasing participa- 
tion in industry, to which We have already called attention. For the 

Marnage and Momk, Livenght, 1929, p'. 23. 
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urban working class, the home has tended to become little more than a 
night lodging-place. When the effects of the prevailing zeal for pleasure 
and the abnormal life in tenement or apartment house dwellings are 
added, it can be seen that the conventional family life, particularly in 
urban centers, is fading away. Since industrialism has been undermin- 
ing the home for many years, we now have a generation of iindoniesti- 
cated children who, in turn, when they marry, are prone to form unstable 
unions: 

Bertrand Russell insists that the modern father is losing his former 
position in society. Among the proletariat, he is so busy earning a 
liAung that he rarely sees his children, and when he does see them, usu- 
ally on Sundays, he scarcely know^s how to behave tow^ards them. 
Further, Lord Russell observes that the state is increasingly taking 
over parental responsibilities, most emphatically among the submerged 
classes, where the father frequently cannot afford to feed or clothe his 
offspring decently. Incidentally, it may be noted that the depression 
after 1929 produced a very notable increase in desertion. The family 
courts are clogged. Children, bred in the shadow of ^diome relief,’^ are 
losing that pride in the father which used to be a natural heritage. 
The paternal status in the family has certainly decayed as contem- 
porary civilization has progressed. This is true both among the upper 
classes, where family instability seems most marked, and among the 
lower classes, where poverty does not permit the father to be much of 
a parent. Among the middle classes at present the father is of most 
importance, for so long as he earns a good income he can provide 
adequately for his offspring and he has a certain amount of leisure to 
devote to their development. A greater sense of family responsibility, 
too, has remained here than among the richer classes. 

Another vital factor in the increase of divorce, frequently over- 
looked, is that we have strict formal standards of sexual morality, 
tienee infidelity is commonly regarded as the greatest transgression, 
and the wronged partner in the family usually feels that both pride 
and decency require a divorce action. In a country like France, 
fidelity is not considered the most important factor for the success of 
a marriage, and adultery is not so likely to provoke the husband or 
wife, when it is discovered, to petition for divorce. In France, each 
member of the family is more free to follow the dictates of his con- 
science and wishes, and the family is not so frequently split and shat- 
tered through divorce and separation. In short, the stress laid by our 
mores on sexual fidelity as the indispensable factor in the marital rela- 
tionship develops a spirit of hypocrisy in marriage which, combined with 
the amazing ignorance of sex, is a large factor in divorce. 

The Causes of Divorce in the United States 

. The formal causes for the granting of divorces in the United States 
from 1887 to 1929 are presented in the table on -page 626. 
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EEASQNS FOE GEANTING DIVOECES, 1887™1929 ^<5 


Cause 

1887-1906 

1916 

1922 

1929 

Cruelty 

. . 21.8% 

28.3% 

34.6% 

40.8% 

Desertion 

. . 38.9 

36.8 

32.8 

29.6 

Adiiitei^^ 

. . 16.3 

11.5 

10.9 

8.3 

Combination of Causes . . 

.. 9.4 

8.6 . 

8.7 

6.8 

Failure to Provide 

.. 3.7 

4.7 

4.2 

3.9 

Drunkenness 

. 3.9 

3.4 

1.0 

1.8 

Others 

. . 6.1 

6.8 

7.8 

8.8 


These formal causes of divorce, which are listed as the legal grounds 
in actual divorce cases, are frequently accepted by writers as the literal 
and true causes of family instability. To do so is, however, extremely 
naive, and such authors give a misleading view of the major caqses of 
divorce. . 

In the first place, the cause w'hich is offered in court is, all too fre-* 
quently, entirely fictitious and dictated solely by legal and other con^ 
siderations which make it convenient to advance that particular ground 
for a divorce. In New York State, for example, where adultery is the 
only usual ground on which divorce is granted, the applicant must 
allege adultery by the other party. Consequent^, it is extremely com- 
mon to frame a case of fictitious adultery, to be brought into court as 
evidence. If friends will not perform this service, there are professional 
adultery “fixers'' of both sexes who will stage the frame-up. They are 
known to every good divorce lawyer. Hence adultery may be the ground 
advanced to cover a score of different reasons for wishing the divorce. 
In Nevada, the most common ground for divorce is “extreme cruelty.” 
This suffices as an adequate legal cause and is, at the same time, less likely 
than most others to afford the basis for sensational newspaper publicity. 
The fact that Nevada and several other states with relatively easy 
divorce laws accept “cruelty” as a legal basis for divorce accounts for 
the great increase in cruelty as a formal cause for demanding divorce and 
as a ground for granting it. 

Even where the cause for divorce alleged in court is a real cause, 
it is all too frequently a pux'ely superficial one. Suppose, for example, 
that the cause alleged is desertion and that a husband has actually de- 
serted his wife in the case. The real cause for divorce lies in the reason 
for desertion. Was it from sheer boredom, the result of frequent quarrels, 
the product of sexual incompatibility, or the effect of chronic economic 
impoverishment? Moreover, if it was boredom, why was the man bored? 
We cannot accept as adequate the answer once given by a Negro defend- 
ant in such a case, to the effect that “Well, Jedge, Ah done guess Ah’s 
just lost mah taste fur that ar woman.” For the real causes of divorce 
w^e thus have tq turn to studies of sex life and family instability, such as 
have been made by G. B. Hamilton, Katharine Bement Davis, Dorothy 
Bromfield Bromley, Ernest R. Groves, W, F. Ogbiirn, W. F. Robie, and 


^<5 Lichtenherger, Divorce: A Social Interpretation ^ McGraw-Hill, 1931, p. 131. 
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others, and to statistics of family income and studies of family budgets. 

Probably the greatest reason for the downfall of the monogamous mar- 
riage and the emergence of a desire for divorce is found in the current 
ease of marriage. In most states, marriage can be contracted almost 
instantaneously. Marriages which are entered into as a result of a week- 
end flair for adventure or during a period of intoxication are not likely to 
prove successful or enduring. 

Another often neglected but important incitement to divorce is brought 
about when marriages are entered into without any particular enthusiasm 
on the part of one of the persons involved. These marriages may proceed 
out of kindheartedness and an unwillingness to rebuff pathetic affection 
and intense devotion. In such cases, it is frequent that the man has not 
even realized he has proposed marriage. Some casual remark has been 
misinterpreted; the man finds himself trapped in an embarrassing situ- 
ation and does not have the courage to be candid. Sinclair Lewises por- 
trayal of how Babbitt entered into his engagement and marriage is a 
more frequent occurrence than the ordinary layman appreciates. Women 
also frequently give an impression of consent to a proposal when they had 
no such intention, a soft answer being employed to turn aside disappoint- 
ment; and find themselves so implicitly committed to marriage that 
they enter into it. Marriage and the family impose enough difficulties 
and responsibilities upon those who enter upon the conjugal estate with 
great initial enthusiasm. Where this is lacking, there is likely to be 
resentment and restlessness from the beginning. 

The failure to have children seems to promotq divorce and family 
instability, especially where there are few other cohesive forces. In 
1928, some 63 per cent of all divorces w^ere granted to parties where there 
were no children involved. Some 20.5 per cent of the divorces were gh^en 
in cases where there was only one child. One authority has estimated 
that 70 per cent of childless marriages in the United States ultimately 
wind up in the divorce court. The impact of in-creasing divorce upon 
children is, thus, less serious than many suppose, since there are few 
children in the families broken up by divorce. 

Studies of family discord and instability reveal the frequency of eco- 
nomic causes. The pride of the wife and her natural desire for display 
suffer severely when her husband cannot provide enough income for even 
the necessities. A man may become disgruntled with his wife because 
she does not niaintain a neat and tidy home and an attractive table^ 
though the responsibility for this failure may rest primarily upon his 
own inadequacy as a provider. The mechanism of “projectioid' fre- 
quently comes into play here. The guilty party does not recognize his 
faults and blames his partner for the inadequacies. Economic insecurity 
and worries put the nerves of both husband and wife on edge and lead to 
ciuarrels, a sense of discouragement and futility, and an unwholesome 
atmosphere in the home. At times, the economic inadequacy becomes 
so great that it is literally impossible to keep the home together. 

Certainly, one of the most important causes of family instability is 
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basic sexual ignorance. Husbands are all too frequently over-aggressive 
and brutal at the outset. Wives suffer from emotional frigidity, morbid 
fears, and psychological unpreparedness. Sinclair Lewis’s portrayal of 
the wedding night of Elmer Gantry provides an excellent illustration of 
a d^lorably freciuent situation. Closely related to sex ignorance is the 
matter of sexual incompatibility, a fact which is likely to become known 
only after the marriage relationship has been made. Another associated 
cause of unsatisfactory marriage relations is venereal disease, whether 
known or unknown to one or the other of the partners before marriage. 
A husband may imagine that he has been cured of gonorrhea, but has a 
chronic case and infects his wife after marriage. Or a wnman may be 
suffering from syphilis, knowingly or unknowingly, and the husband does 
not discover it until the wife has a series of stillbirths. 

Tiiough this fact is rarely mentioned in an}?' divorce statistics or 
publicity, it is pretty generally agreed by expert students that sexual 
ignorance and incompatibility are the foremost causes of marital discord. 
Judge George A, Bartlett, one of the most experienced of the Reno divorce 
court judges, who presided over more than 20,000 divorce cases, was of 
the opinion that more marriages fail because of sexual incapacity or 
ignorance on the part of one or both of the partners than from any other 
cause: '‘Of all the factors that contribute to happy marriage, the sex 
factor is by far the most important. Successful lovers weather storms 
that wmiild crush frail semi-platonic unions.” 

But many marriages, which are originally founded upon romantic en- 
thusiasm and in which the sexual adjustment is satisfactory, go on the 
rocks because of unsatisfactory technique in the way of keeping the 
monogamous relationship attractive. This problem has become prevalent 
primarily as the result of the leisure brought about by the machine. 
Formerl}q wdien almost the entire energy and time of husband and wife 
were devoted to satisfying the family needs, it was hardly necessary to 
find in each other a stimulating companion. With leisure time, the 
deadly intimacy of the average monogamous relationship is a menace to 
the marriage. If one were to sit down and design the situation most 
perfectly adapted to the destruction of the sentiment and novelty so 
essential to long-continued amorousness, he w^ould arrive at something 
bearing a very close resemblance to the monogamous family, as at present 
conducted. It is difficult to refute the facts pointed out by H. L, 
Mencken in the following quotation: 

Monogamous marriage, by its very conditions, tends to break down strangeness 
[between the sexes]. It forces the two contracting parties into an intimacy that 
is too persistent and unmitigated; they are in contact at too many points, and 
too steadily. By and by, all the mystery of the relation is gone, and they stand 
in the unsexed position of brother and sister. Thus that hnaximum of tempta- 
tion’ of which Shaw speaks has within itself the seeds of its own decay. A hus- 
band begins by kissing a pretty girl, his wife; it is pleasant to have her so handy 
and so willing. He ends by making Machiavellian efforts to avoid kissing the 
ever>’'-day sharer of his meals, books, bath towels, pocketbook, relatives, am- 
bitions, secrets, malaises and business; a, proceeding about as romantic as having 
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Ills boots blacked. The thing is too horribly disnial for words. Not all the 
native sentimentalism of man can overcome the distaste and boredom that get 
into it. Not all the histrionic capacity of woman can attach any appearance of 
gusto and spontaneity to it 

As we have pointed out in an earlier section of the chapter, the in- 
creasing independence of woman has been a significant cause of the 
increase of divorce. Women are no longer subjected to economic slavery 
at the hands of husbands. Many a wmman, if she does not like her 
husband or if he is a poor provider, need not continue to suffer from 
domestic unhappiness or impoverishment. She can get out and earn her 
own living, divorcing her unsatisfactory spouse and remaining inde- 
pendent of him, until she makes a more satisfactory marriage. The 
lessening of, public opprobrium against divorce and the tendency to accept 
it more as a matter of course has undoubtedly made divorce, somewdiat 
more frequent. But it can hardly be alleged that this is an underlying 
cause of divorce. It simply makes dissatisfied parties to a marriage less 
reluctant to take public steps to terminate the unsatisfactory union. The 
decline of supernatural religion has eliminated for many the fear of 
hellfire as an inhibition against starting a divorce action. 

There are other real causes of divorce, but those which we have listed 
above — ease of marriage, indifference to marriage at the outset, child- 
lessness, economic insecurity, the growing economic independence of 
wmmen, sexual maladjustment, monogamous boredom, a more tolerant 
public opinion relatiye to divorce, and the decline of supernatural reli- 
gion as a brake on divorce — account for the overwhelming majority of 
divorces and desertions, and the many unhappy families where divorce 
never actually takes place. The latter instances are frequently over- 
looked by students of marital problems, but, as Ludwig Lewisohn sug- 
gested in his book, Don Juan, they may account for a far greater degree 
of human misery and suffering than complete marital ruptures involving 
divorce. 

Some Remedies for Divorce and Family Instability 

The rational solutions of the deplorable prevalence of divorce today 
are naturally suggested by the foregoing realistic approach to the causes 
of divorce. In the first place, marriage should be made more difficult. 
Only companionate marriage of youth, if this ever becomes prevalent, 
should be permitted to be initiated without prolonged rcfiection. But 
even a companionate marriage should not be contracted lightheartedly. 
So slight a restriction as the New York State law', which required a delay 
of 72 hours between the acquisition of the marriage license and the 
wedding ceremony, reduced the number of marriages in the state by 6,610 
during the first year of its operation. At least, there "was this decrease 
in the number of marriages in 1937, and certainly it could be attributed 
mainly to the chastening effect of the new law. It would seem reasonable 

Mencken, In Defence of Women, Knopf, 1922, pp. 109-110. 
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to suggest that a six-month period might be required between the declara- 
tion of intent to marry and the consummation of this intention. If 
Sweden can demand that married couples wait a year to decide whether 
or not they wish a divorce, certainly it is not excessive to demand that 
half this time be required for reflection on the part of those who are 
going to undertake an experiment wdth far more serious social conse- 
quences than divorce. Nothing much can be clone about marriages 
which are unwisely contracted as a result of pity or kindheartedness, 
without benefit of either passion or enthusiasm. This is purely a per- 
sonal matter w^hich can hardly be reached either by public education or 
legislation. It may well be emphasized, however, that a broken heart 
over a broken engagement is less pathetic than an unsuccessful marriage 
and a broken heart after divorce. 

We can never expect any satisfactory solution of the problem of divorce 
and desertion unless we make it possible for all able-bodied and energetic 
persons to earn a decent and respectable livelihood. Few families, how- 
ever satisfactorily adjusted in other respects, can successfully weather 
prolonged misery and impoverishment. Even if there is no actual deser- 
tion or divorce, there is bound to be much suffering and discontent. 
Moreover, children cannot be adequately cared for in the midst of eco- 
nomic inadequacy and insecurity. Just how we shall be able to realize 
this adequate income for all is quite another question, but we have already 
made it plain that w’c have the natural resources and technological equip- 
ment in the United States to provide plenty for everybody with the 
greatest of ease. 

Perhaps the most important remedy for divorce is realistic sex edu- 
cation with respect to the facts and responsibilities of the marriage 
relationship. And it is highly desirable that this education be acquired 
before marriage. A few weeks of bungling may undermine what might 
otherwise be a thoroughly satisfactory marriage. If we wish to keep the 
monogamous family intact, marriage manuals like those by W. F. Robie 
and his successors will probably accomplish far more than many volumes 
of savage legislation against divorce. The sex purists, who are most 
violent against freedom of divorce and are most scandalized by its 
prevalence, are themselves mainly responsible for the existence of mental 
attitudes and ignorance which bring about more family discord than any 
other single cause. As a phase of sex education, there should be thorough 
instruction in birth control methods. Many a family is undermined be- 
cause of being burdened by children who come before the family is ready 
to take care of them, or arrive in too great numbers to be handled in an 
average family situation. Compulsory medical examination of both 
parties before a marriage license is granted would go far toward removing 
the factor of venereal disease as a cause of marital difficulties. 

Much more should be accomplished in the way of improving the 
attractiveness and novelty of monogamous situations. Many of the 
more repellent forms of that familiarity which breeds indifference, if not 
contempt, could be avoided by those who are keenly alive to the realities. 
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Marion Cox once suggested that periodic vacations from marriage rela- 
tions should be provided ford® Students of sex relations and pairing 
arrangements among apes have found that this works well in stabilizing 
primate affections and keeping the pairing arrangement intact. It might 
achieve as much for human beings. But it will prove difficult to accom- 
plish much in the way of improving the attractiveness of monogamy 
unless decent living standards can be secured and maintained. There is 
little possibility of novelty and surprise where a large family is packed 
into a slum apartment or a run-down farm dwelling. 

Many have sensibly suggested that we emphasize the work of the 
domestic relations courts rather than place so much reliance upon divorce 
courts in the handling of marital problems. There is ixiuch to be said in 
support of this proposal. A reconciliation may often be substituted for 
wffiat wmuld otherwise be separation, desertion, and divorce. .Unfortu- 
nately, the domestic relations courts have hitherto been almost wdiolly 
concerned with discovering the family basis of juvenile delinquency. 

It is obvious that no good will be achieved in any campaign against 
divorce by attempting to reduce the economic independence of wmmen 
or to whip up public opinion against divorce, even if such results w^ere 
possible in our day. 

Much interest has developed of late in marriage counselors, family 
advice bureaus, and family climes. In these, an effort is made to discover 
the causes of marital discord, and to reduce or remove them by the 
application of psychology and social work principles. One of the most 
successful of these clinics is the Bureau of Marriage Counsel and Educa- 
tion, wdiich has been maintained for some years in 'New York City by 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker. It has been stated that Dr. Parker has prevented 
over 2,500 divorces in four years. Certainly, much can be done wdicn 
the chief cause of discord is not rooted in factors such as economic stress 
and sterility, wdiich lie beyond the reach or control of the counselor. 
On the other liand, there is always the danger that, despite good inten- 
tions, the basic principles of social science may be violated in these clinics. 
This danger has been w-ell stated by Kingsley Davis, wdm concludes that 
to regard family clinics “as applying scientific efficacy to the tragic prob- 
lems of personal relations strikes me as a violation of fact.” 

When it conies to the matter of suggesting divorce legislation, it w’'ould 
probably be diflicult to propose anything more satisfactory than the 
Scandinavian laW’S, These provided for divorce in all cases of marital 
discord after a year of reflection. Temporary anger, sulking, or de- 
spondency are not likely to endure for a year. Where the application 
w’-as renewed after the passage of twelve months it was assumed that the 
family should be put asunder, making due provision for proper support 


■’^Mencken, In Defense of TFomen,pp. 110-112. 

Parker’s work is described with enthusiasm by Greta Palmer in an article 
entitled “Marriage Repair Shop,” in the. Survey Gm-phic, January, 1942; Professoi 
Davis’s^ qualms are embodied in an article on “A Critique of the Family Clinic 
Idea,” in the Amencan Sociological Review^ April, 1936, pp‘ 236 ff. 
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of dependent children. The Scandinavian legislation also made possible 
immediate divorce for causes sufficiently serious to warrant expeditious 
actient Some more radically inclined persons recommended following 
the lead of Soviet Paissia, wdiich made divorce immediately available 
upon the desire of either pai-ty. It seems to the writer that the Swedish 
procedure is preferable, tliough the Russian practices arc certainly 
far saner than such absurdities at the other extreme as the legislation of 
South Carolina.-^ 

It is often asserted that easy divorce incAutably leads to a veritable 
tidal wave of divorces. The evidence does not bear-^mut any such asser- 
tion. The divorces in Sweden only increased from 847 in 1915 to 1,040 
in 1917, and 1,310 in 1920, the latter being an insignificant figure in 
proportion to the total population of Sweden. In Soviet Russia as a 
whole, under the freest possible divorce procedure, the divorces per capita 
'svere less than those in the United States. Sex education, sexual freedom, 
and economic security for the whole body of the people had evidenthr 
proved more effective in Russia in preventing a high divorce rate than has 
severe restrictive legislation in many other countries. The experience 
of the State of Nevada is also highly illuminating. It is literally true 
that, so far as the legal aspects are concerned, a ])ermanent resident of 
Nevada may decide at the breakfast table that he wishes a divorce, and 
may procure one before luncheon. Yet the percentage of divorces per 
capita among the permanent residents of Nevada is lower than the 
per capita divorce rate in New York State, with adultery as the sole 
loophole for those who seek divorce. 

' Any intelligent solution of the divorce problem must carry with it the 
termination of the abuses of the alimony racket. This is one of the two 
leading rackets connected with divorce, the first being the collusion and 
fixing of evidence, particularly evidence of adultery. At the present 
time, the alimony racket is a fertile field for cultivation by thrifty and 
ruthless gold-diggers. They snare wealthy husbands, live with thcni 
long enough to provide a semblance of honest intent, sue for divorce, and 
get awarded a large alimony— sometimes as much as one third of the 
husbancFs income. Often these large alimonies are awarded when tbe 
wife who secures the divorce is perfectly able to take care of herself. 
Aside from the purely racketeering aspects of alimony procedure, there 
are other abuses in the contemporary practice. Alimony for tlie divorced 
wife has more logic in’ it, in case the husband divorces tlie wife, but 
alimony is very frequently given today when the wufe asks for the 
divorce of her own volition. While no sane person can doubt the moral 
right of granting reasonable alimony to a dependent divorced woman, 
providing the marriage relationship has been long enduring, there is little 
justification for alimony payrnents to a young and recently married 
woman who is perfectly capable of caring for herself. The courts, all 
too often, fail to consider the question of need and desert when awarding 


There is no legal ground for divorce in South Carolina. 
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alimony. One of the most illogical abuses in the alimony situation is 
the frequent practice of incarcerating husbands for nonpayment of ali- 
mony. This is akin to imprisonment for debt, which has long since been 
abandoned as ethically reprehensible and financially illogical. 

Alimony is no new principle or practice. It goes back to the earliest 
historical times. The principle definitely appears in the Code of Ham- 
murabi, some two thousand years before Christ. Such practices 'vvero 
developed more thoroughly by the Greeks and Romans, though in cases 
of divorce by mutual consent the parties involved had to make their own 
private arrangements about such matters. The medieval church strongly 
influenced the development of alimony practices. Since it regarded the 
family as indissoluble, alimony payments were made perpetual. The 
Protestant cults introduced into alimony definitely punitive concepts, 
alimony being a punishment for the guilt of the husband. This concept 
has survived, since the courts tend to base the amount of alimony more 
upon the degree of the husband’s guilt than upon the needs of the divorced 
wife. The more enlightened divorce codes of our day have eliminated 
the earlier concepts and abuses with respect to alimony. Sweden allows 
alimony. only in cases of actual w^ant. In Soviet Russia, where divorce 
by mutual consent has prevailed, any question of payment to one of the 
parties is a matter for private arrangement without any legal compul- 
sion. Certain American states, such as Massachusetts, North Dakota, 
and Ohio have granted the husband the right to alimony under certain 
specific conditions, where the husband is the injured party in the divorce 
case. Few expert students of the alimony question approve the granting 
of alimony to both sexes as a solution of the problem. Tliis device is 
simply a manifestation of the old error that two wrongs can make a right. 

Any sane solution of the problem of alimony would require that the 
punitive aspects of alimony be completely wiped away and that im- 
prisonment for nonpayment for alimony be terminated. The matter of 
alimony awards should be determined wholly by the needs of the de- 
pendent wife and children. Legitimate rights of both of these should be 
fully protected in divorce cases, though there should never be alimony 
payments that would encourage the divorced woman to avoid seeking 
remunerative work or satisfactory marriage. Least of all, should a 
divorced woman be allowed to collect alimony from a former husband 
after she has remarried. At present, alimony does not automatically 
cease upon the remarriage of the divorced woman. There have been cases 
where married women have collected alimony from two or more former 
husbands at the same time. 

The Future of the Family 

Few social problems are more solemnly discussed than that of the 
future of the human family. There are many who predict that it will 
ultimately disappear, but even if this should prove to be true it will not 
take place for many generations to come. One should be clear just what 
is meant by the discussion of the future of the family and the possibility 
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of its disappearance. That which is seriously threatened by contem- 
porary developments is the old rural patriarchal family and the notion 
of indissoluble monogamy. Definite pairing arrangements between 
males and females do not appear to be in the slightest jeopardy. In 
fact, there are more marriages, and, hence at least more temporary 
families, than ever before in history. This is notably true of the United 
States, wdiere, as we have seen, the marriage rate is increasing rapidly. 
If companionate marriage is introduced, the marriage rate will be even 
more markedly increased. Even the radical developments in Soviet 
Russia, which represented as drastic a social change as we may expect in 
the civilized world for many years to come, did not seem to have lessened 
the popularity of marriage. Therefore, while the older type of family, 
which came dowm from a pastoral and agricultural economy, does seem 
to be disintegrating and may disappear entirely, there appears to be no 
reason wdiatever for predicting the end of marriage or even any decline 
ill its popularity. Indeed, if divorce becomes easier, it is likely that 
many persons who now recoil from the idea of assuming a life-long 
responsibility wall be encouraged to contract matrimony and may be so 
entranced therewith as to be induced to continue the arrangement in- 
definitely. An interesting and amusing item in this connection is the 
announcement that, in 1940, 18,913 marriage licenses were issued in 
Reno, Nevada, wdiile only 2,314 divorce suits w-ere filed there. 

The percentage of those married in the United States has increased in 
the last fifty years. In 1890, 53.9 per cent of the male population “was 
married. In 1930, the figure stood at exactly 60 per cent. The per- 
centage of married females in 1890 was 56.8, and in 1930 it had risen to 
61.1 per cent. The marriage rate of 11.0 per 1,000 of the population in 
the United States in 1937 was relatively high. The marriage rate in 
Germany in 1937 was 9.1; in England, 8.7; in Italy, 8.7 ; in Canada, 7.9; 
and in Trance, 6.6. 

The possibility of the extinction of the human family at some distant 
date in the future is, therefore, quite obviously a purely academic question. 
But immediate future tendencies in the family are a matter of real prac- 
tical concern. As Anderson and Lindeman have suggested, the increased 
prevalence of urban life and the living conditions associated therewith 
are likely to bestow far greater importance upon the mother. Obviously, 
no changes in our cultural and social set-up will ever alter the biological 
fact that wnmen must bear the children. Woman’s biological function 
thus remains constant, wdiatevcr the degree or type of social changes 
affecting the family. On the other hand, as -we have already noted, the 
father’s importance in the family ha^ been considerably lessened by recent 
cultural and social chahg^ss. Moreover, social workers have pointed out 
that keeping the mother and child together is a far more important matter 
than keeping the father present in the family. 

It is quite possible that the state will step in and take over a good 
many of the fatlier’s responsibilities in the way of supporting mothers and 
children. It is obvious that the state and other agencies have already 
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intruded markedly into former family responsibilities and services.-^ 
The state now provides for the education of children. Public health 
agencies, nursing associations, child guidance clinics, recreational centers 
and many other child welfare bodies supply forms of aid to families which 
were formerly a purely domestic responsibility. The increasing preva- 
lence of mothers^ pensions is another indication that the state may assume 
an ever greater responsibility for supporting mothers and dependent 
children. The National Youth Administration helps to care for older 
children., and the Civilian Conservation Corps has also done much along 
this line. The permanent family, under male parental dominion, ow’^ed 
its cohesiveness and enduring qualities primarily to the fact that there 
were indispensable responsibilities which only the family could supply. 
Now that this set of conditions have been greatly modified we cannot 
doubt that such changes will have a marked effect upon the future of 
the family. 

With the growing prevalence of Fascism and Communism it is perhaps 
relevant to inciuire as to Just what influences these new forms of political 
and economic life are likely to bring to bear upon the human family. 
In this respect, Fascism has produced many paradoxes and contradic- 
tions. The chief marital policy of Fascism is to increase the birth rate, 
so as to provide more children for future cannon fodder. Hence Fascism 
tends to encourage mai'riage by taxes on bachelors, the restriction of di- 
vorce, and so on. But its zeal for a larger population leads it to policies 
which "Work in the opposite direction. It encourages births out of wed- 
lock and tends to eliminate the whole conception of bastardy. Mothers’ 
pensions are favored to support unmarried mothers wdio have borne 
future soldiers. Fascism thus encourages the extremely radical notion 
that procreation outside of wedlock is socially tolerable if not commend- 
able. 

Communism has thus far favored free divorce, but marriage continues 
to be popular in Soviet Russia. As the military emergency in Soviet 
Russia has become more marked, there has been a definite inclination to 
clamp down on some of the earlier manifestations of sexual freedom. 
Tlie government has, for example, assumed a less tolerant attitude toward 
abortions, and is following the Fascist program in encouraging a high 
birth rate. Soviet Russia appears likely to encourage the continuance 
of the family because it feels that the latter is indispensable to the desired 
increase of population for national defense. 

If civilization survives the present wmrld crisis, we may safely predict 
that the family, will be greatly modified, but that marriage will continue 
to be as popular as ever, though undpubtedly readjusted in terms of social 
rationality. ■ Affection wall come to play a larger role in keeping the family 
together than sheer economic pressure. Hence those influences w^hich in- 
crease affection, such as children, mutual interest, avoidance of excessive 
intimacy, and the like, will need to be stressed and encouraged. Super- 
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naturalism, intolerance, ignorance, and dogma will have an ever lessening 
authority and influence over family life. The latter will be reconstructed 
in harmony with scientifi^c facts and a reconsideration of social welfare. 
Such a readjustment must certainly involve thoroughgomg sex education, 
the sanction and encouragement of companionate marriages, and the 
imposition of greater restrictions and responsibilities upon permanent 
unions, rational divorce legislation and easier divorce, and the provision 
of economic conditions w^iich -will bestow upon the family the material 
foundations for an enduring and successful matrimonial arrangement. 
The family of the future will be kept together because the parties wish to 
have their marriage endure and because the family situation is worth 
preserving. If xve desire to increase the number of marriages which can 
be both personally congenial and socially worth wdiile, it will impose 
upon us the necessity of bringing about economic security and other 
general living conditions wdiich are reasonably compatible wdth success- 
ful monogamy , on the part of the masses. 

The future of marriage, like the future of everything else in American 
life, is closely tied up with the second World War.-- If Germany should 
win the Avar there w’ould be increased prestige for the marriage practices 
of the Nazis. These are paradoxical. On the one hand, we find the 
Nazis praising the old-fashioned virtues of the home, and the mother as 
the docile parent of young Nazis. At the same time, they welcome the 
birth of children out of wedlock, in this w^ay undermining the conven- 
tional family morality. It is probable, however, that Nazi support 
wmuld be placed behind the old patriarchal family. The struggle for a 
large population is likely to subside in Germany after the war is over. 

An Anglo-American-Russian victory, or a negotiated peace, coming 
fairly quickly, would bolster the family ethics of the United States and 
Britain and give them a greater opportunity to contest the future with 
Nazi and Soviet family ideas and practices. 

Should an Anglo-American-Russian victory over Germany or a stale- 
mate throw the Old World into the hands of Russia, there would be great 
gains for the unconventional family ideals and practices of the Soviet 
Union. These are the new sex ethics, separated entirely from religious 
control, namely, what we usually call ^^free love,” easy divorce, and 
legalized abortion. But there is little reason to think that the family 
w'oulcl be abandoned or that marriage wmuld be less popular. The silly 
myth that Russia has approved communism in w’-omen is utterly without 
foundation. If a long stalemate and chaos come in the wake of war, 
we may look forward to the breakdowm of tlie family and to generations 
of marital disorder, rapine, and lust. 

Since there is a considerable prospect of a long war, we may profitably 
consider some obvious effects of war on marriage and the family. In 
tjhe first place, w^ar undermines the conventional sex and family morals. 

2- For authoritative discussions of war and the family, see J. H. S. Bossard, ^'War 
and the Family/' American Sociological Review , June, 1&41, pp. 330--344; and 
Willard Waller, “War and the Family” (a brochure), Dryden Press, 1940. 
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All is regarded as good which helps along victory. A special wartime 
morality exists for the soldier group. Unconventional sexual behavior 
was justified in the first World War as an aid to licking the Kaiser, and 
it may be so justified in the second World War as an important item in 
aiding the triumph over Hitler and the Mikado. 

In the second place, families are at least temporarily broken up by war, 
Fathers, sons, and brothers go to war or to work in war industries. 
Women also often leave homes to engage in war work. Family income 
may be lessened and standards of living lowered. Economic bonds of 
the family are loosened. Divorces tend to increase and unconventional 
sex behavior is encouraged. 

In the third place, more males than females are killed off in wn^r and 
the sex ratio is upset, there tending to be an excess of females. The 
death of husbands and other male wage-earners produces serious emo- 
tional and economic situations. Chaolic economic conditions after war 
and inability to find husbands stimulate prostitution and unconventional 
sex unions. 

In the fourth place, war, especially at the outset, stimulates hasty 
marriages, contracted on the spur of the moment or in a burst of idealism. 
These ^hnarry-and-run’^ unions prove more unstable than marriages con- 
tracted in peace time. This is another way in which war contributes to 
marital instability. 

In the fifth place, wars have usually made for a radical overhauling 
of the sexual folkw’ays. This may prove a gain, but it is an expensive 
way to liberalize sexual ethics. As Professor Willard Waller has sug- 
gested, if is like burning down a house to get roast pig. 

In the sixth place, the killing off of young men increases the difficulty 
of women in finding husbands and reduces the marriage and birth rates. 

Finally, wars tend, at least temporarily, to elevate the economic and 
social status of women, and may gain for them ne'w political rights. 

On the whole, one may safely conclude that a long war will at least 
temporarily undermine conventional sexual morality and family life. 
In such a case, we cannot hope to escape from' its demoralizing impact 
upon our family life and marriage institutions. 

The Unmarried Adult 

Discussions of sex and marriage problems frequently revolve solely 
about the consideration of the family and divorce. But a very consid- 
erable social problem is involved in the matter of the unmarried adult. 
There are, today, more single persons than divorced or deserted. In 
1930, 34-1 per cent of the males, 15 years of age or older, were single and 
26.4 per cent of the females, 15 years of age or older, were unmarried. 
There were thus over 25 millions in the American population, past the 
period of puberty, who were unmarried. In addition, there was a con- 
siderable contingent — over 7 million — of the wddowed, deserted, and 
divorced. It is worthy of note that the proportion of the unmarried was 
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somewhat less in 1930 than at any other period since 1890. The in- 
creased rate of marriage in the United States has naturally decreased the 
relative proportion of the unmarried, since marriage has grown more 
rapidly of late than the general increase of the population. But a large 
residual element of unmarried still remains in the population. 

A number of reasons have been assigned for the failure of so large a 
proportion of the population to enter into what Malthus called ‘‘the 
delights of domestic society.” Economic inadequacy and insufficiency 
undoubtedly accounts for a considerable amount of non-marriage. There 
may not be sufficient income available to support children. This is 
particularly important today when children, under conditions of city life, 
have become an almost unmitigated financial liability. 

The growth of economic and sexual freedom encourages and enabks 
many to obtain their sex satisfactions outside of matrimony. The ex- 
tensive entry of women into industry and the professions makes it un- 
necessary for an ever larger group of women to marry solely from 
pecuniary reasons. The proportion of gainfully occupied women, 15 
years and older, who have entered industry and professions has increased 
very markedly in the last 50 years in the United States. Over half of 
these are single, widowed, or divorced. In 1930 there were 10 , 632,227 
Avomen in all occupations, of whom 5 , 734,825 were single and 1 , 826,100 
Avidowed or divorced. 

Many psychological factors help to explain the existence of the un- 
married contingent of the population. Feelings of inferiority and other 
neurotic states may hold one back from seeking or securing matrimonial 
opportunities. Fixations on the parents and faulty sex education may 
effectively obstruct normal sexual aspirations and the consummation of 
conjugality. Serious disappointments in loAm may exert their influence, 
as AA'Cll as entertaining too high ideals in the quest of a partner. Homo- 
sexuality and other sexual abnormalities A^ery obviously stand in the way 
of normal marriage relationships. 

We may now’’ consider some of the major results of non-maridage. The 
most conspicuous one is the fact that a large group of persons of child- 
bearing age are not contributing to population growth. While there is 
a considerable amount of illegitimacy, procreation outside of wedlock is 
not institutionally accepted and non-marriage certainly contributes 
markedly to a loAver birth rate than Avould exist if the unmarried had 
entered into conjugal relations. Whether this is a disaster or a benefit 
to society depends upon the social philosophy with which one approaches 
the population problem. But the existence of any large number of un- 
married persons of high ability does have its effect in the way of lessening 
the potential level of population quality. If marriage be regarded as 
conferring upon the married an enviable state of mind and social sur- 
roundings, these advantages are obviously lost by the non-married. Yet, 
since many of those who remain unmarried are psychologically unfitted 
for normal marriage relations, their entry into wedlock might well pro- 
duce more discord and unhappiness than satisfaction and AA^ell-being. 
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Certain authorities contend that various types of evils, particulariy 
neurotic developments, arise from the absence of normal sexual relations 
on the part of the unmarried, but, as Dr. Ira S. Wile and others have 
pointed out, we must not assume that all the unmarried are celibate and 
innocent of sexual experience. Dr. Ellen Klatt studied a group of un- 
married women and found that 18 per cent of those under 18 years of age, 
and over 60 per cent of those between 18 and 22 years of age had enjoyed 
some active form of sex experience. Dr. G. V. Hamilton investigated a 
group of professional men and women and found that 59 per cent of the 
men and 47 per cent of the women had had sexual relations before 
marriage. In some cases, this seems to have been a result of the fact 
that marriage was anticipated'. Katharine B. Davis’s study of the sex 
life of 1,200 unmarried college women revealed the fact that 61 per cent 
had practiced masturbation, over half beginning before the age of 15. 
Other studies have confirmed the impression that a large portion of the 
unmarried have normal but noninstitutionalized sexual relations, while 
man}' more practiced auto-erotic and homosexual relations. It is mainly 
among those who are both unmarried and celibate that w^e need fear any 
marked development of neurotic tendencies on account of the repression 
of the sex instinct. Nevertheless, there seems to be a regrettable number 
of this type in the population. But it must also be remembered that 
there are many who enter into marriage relations and develop neuroses 
because of their inability to initiate or sustain normal sex relations. 

When we turn to the social pathology of the unmarried we find that 
the unmarried show a per capita preponderance among cases of de- 
pendency, mental instability, vagrancy, crime, and the patrons of prosti- 
tution. Except in the case of the latter, we cannot assign the responsi- 
bility directly to the unmarried state. We ■would expect to find a larger 
number of dependents among the unmarried because the economic in- 
adequacy is a major cause of the failure to marry. Likewise, many fail 
to marry because they have been neurotic types from childhood. We 
cannot assume that all the unmarried neurotics are neurotic because of 
their failure to marry. Marriage responsibilities would be likely to make 
such types even more neurotic. In the same way, vagrancy is likely to 
be an outgrowth of mental instability and economic insufficiency, which 
are more a cause of failure to marry than a direct result thereof. It is 
only natural, however, to suppose that the absence of family responsi- 
bilities lessens the restraint upon vagrant tendencies. When we come to 
crime, it is logical to believe that absence of family restraints and re- 
sponsibilities will remove some of the elements which deter people from 
committing crime. But it is frequently true that criminality arises from 
the very conditions of mental instability and poverty which prevent 
marriage. In the matter of vice and prostitution it may be safely 
assumed that the patronage of prostitutes is notably increased by the 
presence of a large number of unmarried males in the population. But 
studies have revealed the fact that prostitutes have many married cus- 
tomers. IMoreover, with the growing freedom of sex relations, unmarried 
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males are satisfying their sex desires to an ever greater degree through 
relations with females not in the prostitute group. 

A number of remedies suggest themselves for failure to marry and its 
unsound social and personal results. Higher wages and salaries and 
steadier employment are necessary, if we are going to make it possible 
for many of those now unmarried to support a family. So long as they 
are unable to do so it is better that they should not marry and beget a 
number of dependent or inadequately reared children. Sex education 
and mental hygiene services would help to eliminate many of the neurotic 
conditions which stand in the w^ay of marriage today. ^ Companionate 
marriage would offer a solution for those who are biologically and psy- 
choldgically fitted to marry but cannot or do not wish to assume the 
responsibilities of a permanent union. If we wish to encourage procrea- 
tion by the able unmarried, w-e shall have to do away wdth the various 
social penalties imposed upon illegitimacy and bastardy. The further 
development of a rational scheme of sex relations and mental hygiene 
facilities will naturally take care of a good many causes and cases of 
failure to marry. But there wall be no permanent solution of the problem 
until w'-e have a sufficient economic readjustment to provide the material 
basis for successful conjugality on the part of all able-bodied and 
mentally healthy citizens. 

Widows and Deserted Women 

The number of widows in American society has increased along with 
the general growth of population, but there is probably no more widow- 
hood per capita than at earlier periods in our history. In 1930 there 
W'Cre over 4,700,000 widow^ed females and over 2,000,000 widow^ed males. 
It is estimated that some 400,000 newdy widowed females are added 
annually as a result of deaths of husbands from various causes. The 
preponderance of widow’-ed females is easily explained. Males are more 
numerous in industry and are otherwise more exposed to the dangers in 
moving about in contemporary life. Hence more males are killed in 
accidents, travel, and in ordinary occupational activities. Moreover, 
males who have lost their wives find it easier to contract a second mar- 
riage, because age and widowiiood seem to be less of a handicap to a 
man than to a woman. 

The deaths which produce wddow'hood result from a few outstanding 
causes. About six deaths out of every ten prior to old age, wdiich cost the 
life of the male W' age-earner, are produced by tuberculosis, influenza- 
pneumonia, heart disease and high blood pressure, and accidents. Cancer 
and syphilis also play an important role in this mortality. Most of the 
recent progress in reducing the mortality which leads to widowhood has 
taken place in the successful attack upon pneumonia and tuberculosis. 
The other leading causes of mortality still remain relatively constant, 
though w^e may expect notable progress to be made in the next few^ years 
in reducing the number of deaths caused by syphilis. 

There arc a number of deplorable personal and social effects of widow-^ 
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hood. The problem of dependency is aggravated as a result of the loss 
of the earnings of the breadwinner. But the problems of a bereaved 
home are more than economic. If the mother has to leave the home to 
secure employment, or children have to go to work earlier than desirable, 
it is difficult to provide for a normal and desirable type of home life and 
education. The emotional difficulties of widowhood are serious and 
numerous. The sorrow frequently brings a serious psychological shock. 
Family associations are broken up. Sex starvation frequently results. 
The transferring of all affection from the husband to the children may 
create important difficulties of a psychological nature for both mother 
and children. This is particularly the case if there is only one child. 
Mental breakdowns and sheer dependency represent the extreme forms of 
ravages created by widowhood. 

Tlie remedies for widowhood naturally fall under the heading of im- 
mediate relief and preventive measures. Until recently, younger widows 
and their children have ordinarily been taken care of by a system of 
outdoor relief, either by public or private agencies. IMost of the elderly . 
widows have been taken - care of in private homes foi* the aged and in 
our almshouses. Children, dependent as a result of widowhood, have 
been cared for both through outdoor relief and through being placed in 
public or private institutions for orphaned children. A more adequate 
and civilized method of supporting widows and dependent children has 
been more recently provided by the system of widows’ pensions. The 
first comprehensive mothers’ pension law was passed in Illinois in 1911. 
By 1930, all states except Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and New 
Mexico had passed some sort of mothers’ pension legislation, carrying 
with it an annual expenditure of about 30 million dollars as relief aid of 
this type. The Social Security Act of 1935 provided some federal and 
state aid to widows and dependent children. More liberal and uniform 
workmen’s compensation laws will be essential to provide an adequate 
and immediate income for widows. Both personal and social insurance 
will need to be extended as a method of lessening the economic impact of 
the death of wage-earners. Savings and thrift should be encouraged, but 
this should be accompanied by assuring the solvency and reliability of 
banks. Man}?- an American widow has lost the family savings because 
of our scandalous and numerous bank failures. Mental hygiene clinics 
have done something in the way of providing psychological relief in the 
case of both widows and children, but such facilities will need to be 
greatly extended before they -will be adequate. 

If we are to prevent wddowhood, ’we must make possible better medical 
care for the masses. There will need to be improvements in preventive 
medicine and in our methods of dealing with certain fatal and hitherto 
unconquered diseases, and more stringent regulation of occupational and 
transportation hazards. 

We have already noted that desertion has been called the poor man’s 
divorce. We do not have the exact statistics with respect to the number 
of desertions which we possess w'th respect to divorce and widowhood. 
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But cei'tain estimates enable us to know that there is a considerable vol- 
ume of desertion. From one third to one half of the divorce cases brought 
to court list desertion as a cause of action. Whether desertion is the 
fundamental cause of the family discord, it is likely to be a contributing 
cause if so stated in the divorce proceeding. About 20 per cent of all 
expenditures for family relief go for aid to deserted women and their 
dependents. The most competent estimate that we have places the 
annual number of desertions in the United States at around 50,000. 

The ^causes of family desertion are numerous and complicated, as is 
the case with the causes for divorce. But they boil down to two basic 
situations, namely, that family life is unattractive, or that, for one rea- 
son or another, it cannot be successfully continued. The causes of the 
latter situation are primarily economic insufRciency, personal inadequacy 
to meet the responsibilities of family life, and lack of proper technique 
for making marriage relations successful. The great majority of deser- 
tions are made by men. This is due to the fact that men depend less 
upon their wives for support and are more easily drawn away from 
family situations in quest of sexual novelty and new contacts. 

There are a number of conditions which are most frecj[uently associated 
with fainily desertion, many of which .naturally grow out of the fact 
that it is mainly a lower-class phenomena. Deserters have been found 
who have an inadequate education in many cases. They rate high in 
lawlessness, some 20 per cent of them having court records. Many of 
the desertions are associated with hasty ^muthful marriages. Personal 
instability seems to play its part, since over 50 per cent of male deserters 
are repeaters at the process. Abnormal alcoholic indulgence is frequently 
associated with desertion. There is a relatively high proportion of 
feeble-minded and psychopathic among family deserters. Desertion is 
much more common in city families than in rural families, due to the 
fact that the family renders less indispensable services in the city than 
in the country and that there are more temptations in the city. Deser- 
tions are more likely to take place in the case of mixed marriages, where 
conflicts of race, religion, language, and the like exist, thus increasing 
the problems of family adjustment. In an important study of 1,500 rep- 
resentative cases of desertion Joanna C. Calcord found that about 76 per 
cent of the cases arose from various forms of sex difficulties and from the 
use of alcohol and narcotic drugs. Thirty-nine per cent was attributed 
to the former and 37 per cent to the latter cause. Temperamental causes 
and economic insufficiency accounted for the majority of the remaining 
eases. 

The social problems arising out of desertion are not markedly different 
from those which grow out of bereavement and widowhood, except that 
the element of personal sorrow may be rather less.-® Desertion imposes 
the same heavy burden upon relief agencies and legislation which take 
care of the destitution produced by desertion. The problems of the 

For an excellent discussion of desertion as a social problem, see Charles Zunser, 
^Tamily Desertion/’ in Social Sewice Review, June, 1932. 
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broken homej in relation to both mother and children, are the same as 
in the case of widowhood. In some cases, where there are no children, 
desertion may turn out to be a blessing rather than a calamity, since it 
may terminate a family relationship which involved more quarreling and 
discord than cordiality and satisfaction. 

In attempting to solve the problem of desertion we must recognize 
that it is a field chiefly for economic reform, mental h^^giene wnrk, and sex 
education. As much as possible should be done to provide more adequate 
sex instruction, to bring the psychopathic types into contact with guid- 
ance clinics, and to increase the scope of the work of domestic relations 
courts. Legislation to prevent hasty marriages and to discourage alto- 
gether the marriages of the psychopathic and the feeble-minded is de- 
sirable. Special social work agencies to deal with desertion cases would 
be extremely helpful. It is particularly essential that any assistance 
intended for those already married should be brought to bear in the 
early years of marriage. There is little prospect of effective aid after 
the discord and quarreling have become chronic. More adequate income 
would prevent a number of cases of desertion, but this is a matter whiclr 
lies beyond the reach of the social worker or the mental hygiene adviser. 

Illegitimacy as a Social Problem 

Illegitimacy is a surprisingly common phenomenon in modern countries. 
For example, in 1914 the illegitimate births in Austria amounted to 11.9 
per cent of the total live births; in Denmark 11.5 per cent; in Bavaria 
12.6 per cent; in Saxony 16 per cent; in Portugal 11 per cent; in Sweden 
15.8 per cent. In certain of the European cities the rate was much 
higher. Over a five year period from 1905 to 1909 the illegitimacy rate 
in Budapest was 26.3, in Copenhagen 25.5 ; in Lyons 22.2; in Moscow 24; 
in Munich 27.8; in Paris 25.5; in Stockholm 33.5; in Vienna 30.1. 
These urban figures are somewhat inflated however, because a number of 
the illegitimate births in urban hospitals represent deliveries of rural 
mothers who come to the city for delivei^q and the illegitimate birth is 
therefore registered in the city where the delivery takes place. Sexual 
freedom and the elimination of the whole conception of bastardy in Soviet 
Russia, and the desire to breed ample cannon fodder in Fascist countries, 
have of late tended to increase illegitimacy in European countries, as has 
also the confusion incident to the second V%ld War. 

In the United States, while the illegitimacy rate is growing fairly rap- 
idly, it is still far below representative European rates, especially in the 
case of our white population*. Among the Negroes the illegitimacy rate 
tends to equal that of the European states with the highest illegitimacy 
rates. In 1934, the illegitimacy rate for American Negroes was 15.15 per 
cent. Samuel J, Holmes has completed the latest authoritative survey 
of illegitimacy in the United States, that based upon 1934 figures. Tak- 
ing into account both the white and the black population, the illegitimacy 
rate was 3,9 per cent. In other words, out of every thousand live births, 
39 of the babies were born out of wedlock. There were 35,000 white 
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bastards and 43,000 black ones. But the ratio of bastardy was more 
than seven times higher among the blacks than it was among the whites. 
The rate for whites was 2.04 per cent and for blacks the 15.15 per cent 
mentioned above. Professor Holmes indicates that illegitimacy is defi- 
nitely increasing in this country and accounts for the increase in the 
following ways: (1) over-confidence in the effectiveness of simple and 
inadequate birth control methods; (2) the economic effects of the de- 
pression which have checked the marriage rate and produced a certain 
amount of sexual and family demoralization; and (3) a lessening of the 
stigma attached to illegitimacy. 

Among the direct causes of illegitimacy are sexual ignorance and inex- 
perience, inadequate birth control devices or incomplete knowledge of 
how to use effective devices, pathological carelessness and indifference, 
intoxication and mental defect. There are other more general and indi- 
rect causes of iilegitimac}^ Such are increased sexual freedom, unaccom- 
panied by adequate knowledge of birth control, low economic status 
which is often associated with ignorance, bad living conditions which 
make for sexual promiscuity, mental instability, and so on. 

The burdens of illegitimacy fall most heavily upon the poor. With the 
rich it is chiefly a matter of personal inconvenience nr social humiliation. 
Many of the evils associated with illegitimacy are as much due to social 
intolerance and wrong-headedness as to the personal responsibility of 
the parties directly involved. The antipathy toward the mother and 
illegitimate child and the tendency to make them both outcasts is an 
outrageous social error which should be speedily brought to an end in 
any civilized era. The fact that illegitimate children rank relatively high 
among the Juvenile delinquents is also due mainly to the stigma which 
society places upon the illegitimate child and the handicaps which are 
thus imposed upon him. The fear of bearing an illegitimate child leads 
to many abortions, with the unfortunate physical results -which frequently 
come therefrom. The economic problem of rearing an illegitimate child 
is also increased by the psychological obstacles wdiich are added through 
social antipathy. If one eliminates the traditional aspect of sin, it is thus 
apparent that most of the evils associated with illegitimacy are socially 
created and all of them are aggravated by the archaic social attitude 
towmrd the problem. If this wmre changed the most important aspect of 
illegitimacy wmuld be that of adequate economic support for the mother 
and child. 

The remedial steps to be taken against illegitimacy are clearly indi- 
cated by the situation. There should be better sex education and par- 
ticularly better instruction in the use of birth control methods. Improved 
economic conditions might enable many to marry who now find them- 
selves unable to do so and hence risk illegitimacy through sex relations 
outside of wedlock. Wholesale sterilization of the feeble-minded wnuld 
prevent the large volume of illegitimacy wnich is associated wdth feeble- 
minded parentage. Better education, especially instruction in sex mat- 
ters and birth control, as w^ell as the improvement of economic conditions. 
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would help to reduce the especially notable volume of illegitimacy among 
the Negroes in this country. Pending the time at which illegitimacy may 
be reduced in those cases where it is desirable to do so, the whole idea of 
bastardy, and the mental complexes associated therewith, should be com- 
pletely swept awT.y, as has already been done in Fascist countries and 
Soviet Russia. After an illegitimate child is born it is too late to accom- 
plish anything by terrorizing the mother or humiliating the child. The 
child’s future transcends any other consideration. His chances for devel- 
opment into a useful citizen must not be lessened as a result of antiquated 
ethical prejudices and mob psychology. 

Child Problems and Child Care Outside the Family 

Down to modern times the child contributed all of his labor to the 
family, and the family gave the child such attention as he received in 
the way of food, clothing and shelter, education, medical care, and the 
like. The family had nearly complete control of the child and received 
ixW his services in return. Now that the old authoritarian family is 
breaking up and the rural economy is being superseded by an urban in- 
dustrial age, the family no longer provides complete care for children, 
does not exert full authority over children, and does not receive all of 
the services of children. We may look briefly at some ways in which 
the community and the state have stepped in to take over many respon- 
sibilities for the child which once fell to the family. 

Great progress has been made in protecting the health of the child since 
a century ago, when the mother was usually delivered by a midwife and 
doctored her children through various herbs and syrups. The develop- 
ment of antiseptic methods in maternity cases and especially the recent 
introduction of the drug sulfanilamide has greatly reduced the number of 
maternity deaths at childbirth and saved many mothers to care for their 
children. The control of communicable diseases and the epidemic dis- 
eases of childhood have saved the lives of many ■thousands of children 
■who formerly died from diphtheria, whooping cough, scarlet fever, and 
the like. Improved knowledge of nutritional science has greatly reduced 
deaths among young children. The community and the state have given 
special attention to providing public medical care for children. Climes 
and state medicine in various forms have usually been made accessible 
to children long before they are generally extended to adults. Gymna- 
sium work and supervised play have also made their contributions to the 
improvement of the physical health and resistance of children. 

Even more solicitous has been the action of the more alert communities 
in looking- after the mental health of children. This has been due largely 
to the fact that psychiatrists recognize the critical importance of child- 
hood in relation to both mental health and disease. Psychological clinics 
for children appeared in this country as early as 1896. But the move- 
ment for mental health clinics for children, usually called child guidance 
clinics, did not really begin to get under way until the National Com- 
mittee for jMental Hygiene was created in 1909. Then the movement 
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grew rapidly. By 1914 there were a hundred such clinics, and by 1930 
there were over 500. A great stimulus to the movement was given in 
1921, when the Commonw'ealth Fund provided money for setting up a 
large number of demonstration clinics in important cities throughout the 
country. These guidance clinics have been of great value in curbing 
mental disease and delinquency and in aiding educators in a more realistic 
handling of problem children. 

A hundred years ago very few persons thought of limiting the labor of 
children. The parents were supposed to have full right to get as much 
work out of children as possible. If they were employed outside of the 
family, much the same notions held true. Beginning in 1842 public 
authority began to be asserted in protecting children from industrial 
exploitation. In that year the state of Massachusetts passed a law 
limiting the work of children under twelve to ten hours daily. But the 
movement" for such protection developed very slowly and as late as 
1938 only ten states adequately protected children from excessive hours 
of labor. Federal child labor laws were set aside by the Supreme Court 
in 1918 and 1922. An amendment to the federal constitution prohibiting 
child labor has been before the country since 1924. Recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, such as United States ys. Darby (1941) , indicate that 
the present bench would uphold federal legislation outlawing child labor. 

Tliat much needs to be done still in protecting children from economic 
exploitation is to be seen from the fact that in 1930 there were nearly 
700,000 gainfully employed children under fifteen years of age. The 
Wages-and-Hours Act of 1938 sharply restricted the labor of children in 
industries engaged in interstate commerce, but there are still a large 
number employed in intrastate industries. 

In addition to negative or restraining activities on the part of the gov- 
ernment in relation to the labor of young children the federal government 
has in the last decade taken positive steps to provide employment or 
support for unemployed youth old enough to be permitted to wmrk. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps has provided employment for over 2 million 
and further assistance has been rendered by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. 

A century ago orphaned and dependent children were taken care of 
mainly in almshouses and through what is known as indentures, that is, 
placing the children in families who agreed to support them in return 
for their labor. Both of these types of caring for dependent children 
wxu’e cruel and unsatisfactory. T?he almshouses made for demoraliza- 
tion ; indenture invited exploitation. 

In the middle of the last century the Children’s Aid Society of New 
York began the important movement to take children out of almshouses 
and put them in foster homes without the abuse of indenture. In 1868 the 
Massachusetts Board of Charities introduced the practice of boarding out 
children at public expense. It is generally agreed that carefully selected 
foster homes are a better place for the dependent child than, even very 
good orphanages. However, the latter are an enormous improvement over 
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the old almshoiises and their administration is constantly improving. 
The census of dependent children in 1923 showed that out of the total of 
about 400,000 such children, 204,000 were in institutions, 121,000 in their 
own homes, 51,000 in free foster homes, and 22,000 in boarding homes* 

Public care has been extended not only to dependent children but also- to 
neglected children. In 1875 the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children was founded to protect neglected children in New York. Similar 
societies sprang up in many other important cities. They brought cases 
of cruelty and exploitation of children to the courts, helped to punish the 
guilty, and made provisions for the welfare of the child. The progress 
which has been made in protecting children from abuse can be seen from 
the fact that in early days half the cases related directly to physical 
cruelty. Today these cases usually do not amount to more than 10 per 
cent of the total cases. In addition to protecting children from cruelty, 
the care of neglected children extends to the support of such children, and 
efforts to prevent them from falling into crime and vice. 

In earlier days the family supplied most of the moral training and 
discipline for children. But with the decline of the rural family and the 
greater temptations of urban life, agencies had to be set up to keep chib 
dren out of crime. Here the most important agencies have been the Child 
Guidance Clinics mentioned above and the clinics for juvenile delinquents 
and juvenile courts. The leading figure in promoting this movement has 
been Dr. William Healy. He established a juvenile psychopathic insti- 
tute in connection with the juvenile court of Chicago in 1909. Later he 
w^ent to Boston and continued his good work with the Judge Baker 
Foundation. This juvenile court movement under psychiatric guidance 
has made considerable headway in the last two decades. Frederic M. 
Thrasher and Clifford Shaw have aroused interest in preventing juvenile 
delinquency through coping wdth the gang problem of ^muth and the 
special dangers involved in rearing children in delinquency areas. 

Formerly, the father and mother provided much of the education for 
the child (guided by the motto that to spare the rod spoils the child). 
Most of those who got any chance for an education received it in the 
miserably equipped rural schools. Beginning back in the eighties of the 
last century, G. Stanley Hall applied scientific psychological principles 
to the education of children. An effort w^as made to free education from 
the barbarous discipline of the traditional schools by John Dewey and 
others through what has come to be known as experimental schools and 
progressive education. Some kind of an education was made accessible 
for all through the extension of free public instruction for children after 
1837. The introduction of mental tests has enabled us to classify chil- 
dren more effectively and to differentiate education in such a fashion as 
to make it more satisfactorily adjusted to superior children, average 
children, and retarded children. Vocational instruction is being provided 
more adequately for the last group. City schools early showed great 
improvement over the little red school house of the country. More re- 
cently the development of consolidated and centralized schools has revo- 
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iiitionized the quality of instruction and the educational opportunities in 
rural schools. 

Play; which used to be limited to the family groups, the neighborhood, 
and the rural school, has now been developed as a major community and 
national enterprise. Public recreational activities have developed on a 
vast scale and supervised play has grown by leaps and bounds. In 1938 
there were about 1,300 communities carrying on public recreation, spend- 
ing about 60 million dollars therefor. Over ^ third of them were aided 
by federal funds. Nevertheless, our recreational facilities for children 
are still woefully inadequate. • There are about 8 million urban children 
who have little facility for play and few rural children have much oppor- 
tunity for organized and supervised recreation. The consolidated rural 
schools have done something to remedy this situation, but so far the sur- 
face has only been scratched. There are certain organizations of youth 
devoted to recreation and character building, such as the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Pioneer Youth, and the like. 

Child welfare activities and organizations are numerous and extensive. 
Various health agencies look after the physical and mental health of chil- 
dren. Educators and social workers are concerned with seeing to it that 
children get a decent education. Criminologists and psychiatrists en- 
deavor to break up gangs and save children from crime. Recreation 
organizers seek to provide a substitute for unhealthy forms of activity 
which might lead to delinquency and degeneracy. 

Among the various associations which give special attention to child 
welfare are the Consumers League, the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, the Child Welfare League of America, the National Child Welfare 
Association, and the American Child Health Association. There are also 
various institutes of child welfare conducted by leading universities. The 
Federal Children's Bureau is devoted to research and education in the 
field of child welfare. Important national White House conferences on 
child welfare met in 1909 and 1930. 

The preceding pages indicate the remarkable development of social 
organizations and agencies designed to supplement functions formerly 
assumed by the family. Their growth has paralleled the loosening of 
family ties and the decay of family responsibility on the heels of indus- 
trialization and urbanization. There is no reason to believe that extra- 
family activities and agencies will absorb all of the former social functions 
of the family, but it is already apparent that they are extensively supple- 
menting the family in the control of children. The desirable future 
situation is better family control over those responsibilities which can best 
be executed by the family and a more complete development of those 
policies and agencies which are needed to supplement family activities in 
our complex society. 


CHAPTER XVI 


, The Disintegration of Primary Groups 
and Community Disorganization 

The Meaning of Community Life 

An analysis of eommiinity organization will be vague unless some 
underlying sociological concepts are clarified, since all efforts to create a 
new condition of social stability can succeed only after a thorough under- 
standing of the causative factors involved in the decay of tlie former 
primary institutions. 

The frequent use of the term eommvmty in the past few decades does 
not mean that a new basis for human association has been discovered. 
Group life was characteristic of human society as soon as a sufficient 
food supply for man and his herds would permit permanent settlement. 
The struggle to exist made it necessary for primitive society to be formed 
on tightly drawn lines. Kinship, based on blood ties, represented the 
most intimate of associations, but this kinship grouping was also extended 
to clans and tribes living in one area. The vital interest of making a 
living w^as sufficient to unite the members of one local group and, so long 
as the common interest remained, the group ivas cohesive. Primitive 
society thus represented partly isolated groups of people dependent on 
their own members. Unity of purpose was so necessary to the existence 
of a group that, as Ross observes, ‘Tn the ancient village community, 
cveiy quarrel between individual members %vas treated as a community 
affair, even the bitter words uttered during a quarrel being considered an 
offense against the community. Every dispute was brought before 
arbiters, or in the gravest cases, before the folk mote.”^ As po]')iilation 
increased, groups came in contact witli others. The close bonds of 
association w^erc weakened by the entrance of new interests, and kinship 
by blood ties was no longer the only social bond. 

As the economic base of society broadened, associations along the lines 
of caste and class were formed and, with the increasing complexity of life, 
these associations were expanded. However broadened the contacts of 
individuals ma}" be in a complex society, one fundamental fact is to be 
noted, namchq no individual can be independent of all others. All indi- 
viduals arc mutually dependent, and opr whole ^^social order rests cssen- 


1 E. A. Rofs, Pmiciples of Sociology , Revised Ed., Appleton-Centiiiy, 1930, p. 385. 
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tially upon the interaction and interdependency of people.”^ In primi- 
tive society this dependence was due to the need for cooperation in the 
struggle for existencCj and involved intimate relationships. In complex 
modern society there still is interdependence because specialization and 
division of labor have made it impossible for individuals to exist alone. 
The combined efforts of all workers are needed to produce the goods 
that will be used by individual members of the group, but the associations 
have lost some of their intimate characteristics. 

The word community has been^ loosely used to designate a group of 
people having a unity of purpose, or to be more specific, a group of people 
having the ’we-feeling and living in a common area. There have been so 
many definitions of the term that it is well to give definite content to the 
word. The rural sociologists have given the most painstaking thought 
to the term and have settled on the idea that community represents the 
smallest geographical unit that permits organized execution of the chief 
human activities.^ 

One accepted approach which does not limit community to a small 
social unit is recognition of a common purpose. This is a vague and 
pliilosophical concept. The common purpose is the real aim of commu- 
nity organization but it must be clearly defined. Stuart A. Queen gives 
a practical definition when he thinks of community as being a group 
Avhich occupies a given territory and, through the exchange of service and 
goods, may be regarded as a cooperating unit.^ 

Even this definition is none too good, because under modern conditions 
no group of people can be self-supporting; nor do communities stay the 
same in size. The more the mobility of the population increases, through 
extended communication and transportation, the less usual it is for the 
local community to supply the needs of the group. The automobile has 
widened the scope of interest until rural people can shop in the city and 
not be dependent on their own local group. 

The Role of Primary Groups in Social Life 

The local community is a primary group — one which emphasizes the 
w^e-feeling. The concept of the primary group is so important to the 
whole community organization movement that a reference to C. H. 
Cooley's theory of the primary group is in order. The human infant is 
helpless for the first few years. It is the' family which cares for him, and 
in the close circle he learns his first words and is taught the things he 
should and should not do. In other words, the mores and customs of the 
group are transmitted to him through the family. Therefore, by virtue 
of being born helpless into a group, .man from birth to death is dependent 
on others. As the child grows older, he becomes part of a play or a small 
neighborhood group. Further association and cooperation liere adjusts 

“L. D. Osburn and M. H. Neumej^er, The Cornviuniiy and Society, American Book 
Company, 1933, p. SI. , * 

J. F. Steiner, Conmunity Organization, Appleton-Century, 1930, p. 18. 

Is a QommuxiityV^ Joxtrnal of BocM Forces: Vol. I, pp. 375-382. 
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him to the institutional pattern. Cooley in his Social Organization calls 

these intimate assoeiations, or face-to-face relationships of man ^^the pri- 
mary groups.’" 

In these primary groups the person acquires all the attributes which w’e 
think of as being human: that is, love, forebearance, sympathy, tolerance, 
cooperation, respect for others, and in short, ail that is ‘^^super-organic,” 
to use Spencer’s and Kroeber’s term: 

It is in a primary group that the child attains its first awareness of other 
persons and subsequently acquires self-consciousness. Here the sense of belong- 
ing and having a place and a role, which is the essence of personality, is first 
derived; and here, also, the child learns to talk and acquires its habits of obedience 
and self-assertion, or their opposites, as well as its moral judgments. It is in 
the family, the play group, the neighborhood, and other close relations, that the 
standards and traditions of the larger society, as \vell as those typical of primary 
groups are impressed most effectively.® 

The primary group is characterized by ^^one-ness” of purpose and 
sentiments of loyalty. This may also be said of groups that are not 
permanent, such as the loyalty of the mob to party or leader and other 
temporary groupings that have been formed in crises or temporary enthu- 
siasms, but the term is used here to apply only to those groups wdiich are 
recognized as being permanent institutions. 

Since the primary groups have played an outstanding role in the devel- 
opment of the social process, they are vitally important in the socializa- 
tion of the individual and the integrity and preservation of all our estab- 
lished institutions. The economic and the social changes of the past 150 
years have produced sw^eeping changes in our way of living and the 
machine age, with its resultant transformations of life, has led to the 
partial breakdowm of these fundamental primary groups. This important 
social problem has recently been analyzed with thoroughness by Ernest R. 
MowTer in his Disorganization: Personal and Social. 

The Disintegration of Primary Groups 

Family Deterioration. The family has been the primary institution 
most resistant to social change, but the events of the past century have 
brought about such I’evolutionary changes in its composition and trends 
that some alarmists predict that the end of the family is near. We have 
already discussed the changed conditions of women since the Industrial 
Revolution and the growth of divorce. We shall here deal mainly with 
symptoms of family instability as a phase of the decay of primary groups. 
The large patriarchal family of olden times, with its close-knit cohcsive- 
ness and direct disciplinary influence on its members, has been replaced 
by a small individualized family group— a shocking change to the more 
conservative students, of human relationships. Willistyne Goodsell 
points to the complete disappearance of ^The great family” fjom our 

H. Cooley, Social Organization, 23 ff. See above, pp. 13 ff. 

T. Hiller, Principles oj Sociology, Harper, 1933, p. 22. 
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modern picture/ By this is meant the group of closely related persons 
descended from tlie same grandfather or great-grandfather and residing 
in the same community. “The pioneer spirit, the love of adventuresome 
change of a pioneer people, has dispersed the old family stocks over the 
face of the American continent.” She continues by saying that, with the 
dispersion of families, has come the decline, not only of unity and soli- 
darity but also of even the honored meaning of the family “ Who in this 
hurried individualistic age of self-aggrandisement and self-expressions, 
holds up before youth the ideals and achievements of their ancestors, the 
honored i)lace they carved out in social and political life, as did the 
Romans of old?” 

The early American family represented the cohesiAm power of a primary 
institution. It rested on three bases: First;, there was the economic 
and social importance of the home. Second, one notes the patriarchal 
authority of the husband and father, given to him by custom and law. 
Since public opinion and the conditions of life added to the force of law 
for the male’s authority, it is small wonder that divorces were relatively 
unknown. Third, the dependence of all individuals on the united family 
W'as a prime factor in family stability, for no individual had status unless 
he Avas a member of a family group. Girls AA-ere expected to marry young 
and raise large families and a spinster’s usual lot in life Avas to take care 
of the children of some more fortunate sister. Women, except in their 
family function, Avere almost helpless. This point must be stressed be- 
cause of its importance to the Avhole discussion of the current lessening of 
family bonds. Women Avere subordinate to males in the domestic econ- 
omy beforeYhe Industrial ReAmlution to the point AA'here few’’ AAmmen had 
economic, occupational, or legal freedom. To summarize the social influ- 
ence of the American family : 

The American family AA'as inaiw things to its indmdual members. There Avas 
not only its economic importance, but other institutional functions of the family 
AA’ere at the same time strongly developed. It furnished protection to its mem- 
bers, Avith less aid from the community than is expected today; it might even, ’ 
as in the case of feuds, carry on private AAaxrs. The authority of the father 
and husband Awts sufficient to settle Avithin the family many of the problems of 
conduct. Religious instruction and ritual were a part of family life. For a suc- 
cessful marriage it aaais considered important that couples should have the same 
faith. In general, the home AAms the gathering place for play activities, though 
there AATre some commuhity festmties. Educationally, the fa mi and home duties 
constituted a larger part of learning than did formal instruction in schools. Farm 
life furnished AA’hat aa'O now call manual training, physical education, domestic 
science instruction and Amcational guidance. The indhddual v^'pent much of the 
daily cycle in the family setting, occupied in ways set by the family pattern/ 

Today an iini)ressive number of forces are at Avork to reduce the sanc- 
tity of the hearth fire to an interesting antique AAdiile the individual 


" Goodsoll, Problems of the FamMy, Appleton-Centiiiy, 1936, Revised Ed., p. 122 
^ J. ri . 8, Bossiird, Social Change and Social Problems, Hju‘i)er, 1938, p. 597, quoted 
from W. F. Ogburn, Recent Sociat 'McGraw-Hill, 1930, Vol. I, p. 662- 
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fainily members scatter to search congenial associates and new ways to 
pass the time. 

The divorce rate is one of the most convincing evidences of the break- 
down of the patriarchal form of family life. All countries of the western 
world and particularly the United States have had, as we have seen, an 
alarming increase in the divorce rate in the past fifty years. The fre- 
quency of divorce has increased by more tlian threefold since 1890. In 
this year there were 53 divorces per 100,000 of the population, \vhile 
in 1935 there -were 171. In the latter year there wns one divorce to every 
six marriages.'^ Miss Goodsell further continues with the statistical evi- 
dence by comparing the ratio of unbroken marriages to the population 
in 1912 and 1932. In that i^nterval the number of unbroken marriages 
per thousand of the population fell from 9.57 to 6.59.^*^ 

J. P. Lichtenberger has shown how the increase in divorce rate, as early 
as the period 1870-1905, far outstripped the rate of population increase.^^ 
Analysis of the divorce statistics shows a steady increase in the number 
of divorces granted as petitions by the wdfe, indicating a growing refusal 
on the part of femininity to submit to situations which were once tolerated 
because of the force of the folkways and mores. We can glean few im- 
portant sociological truths from scanning the formal legal causes of 
divorce. As has been observed, cruelty, one of the most frequent causes 
listed in petitions for divorce, is a blanket term which may extend all 
the way from lack of understanding to the actual infliction of physical 
blow^s. 

Other analyses that have been made by the U. S. Bureau of Census on 
the salient features of divorces show^ that in 1932, 3.9% of divorces were 
granted to couples whose marriage had lasted under one year and that, 
of the total divorces, 35% w^^ere granted to persons wdiose marriages had 
lasted less than five years. And then, again, the same year, 1932, shows 
that 55% of all divorces were granted to couples wdio had no children. 
In otiier "words, the decreasing desire for children and, consequently, the 
shrunken family makes the family influence decidedly less pernianent.^^ 

One more observation on divorce statistics is necessary for future refer- 
ence. Available data show that the percentage of divorce in urban com- 
munities outstrips the rate in rural districts. We shall deal with this in 
detail later, but at this point, "we can see that the social and economic 
conditions of the city, wdtli its hurry, competition, and nervous strain 
coupled with the breakdown of moral standards and the indifference of 
the public in the matter of the individuaPs affairs, have been largely re- 
sponsible for the increa»§e in divorce and the threatened disappearance of 
American family life.^^ First place in the reasons for divorce must be 


^See above, pp. 622 ff, 

Goodseli, op. aV., p. 123. 

Divorce: A Social Interpretatioiij p. 143. 

1- Goodsell, op. cii,f p. 394 ff. 

i-See Eruest Groves and W. F. Ogbtim, American Marnage arid Family Rela- 
tionship, Holt, 1G2S, p. 356, 
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assigned to the tapid urbanization of modern life, recent economic changes 
and the growing ecoriomic independence of woman, sexual ignorance and 
incompatibility on the part of the husband, wife, or both, and the current 
ease of contracting marriage.^^ 

Added to the foregoing statistical evidence of the broken marital 
ties may be mentioned desertion. Though desertion has often been 
described as 'The poor man's divorce/' some students insist that it -would 
be more correct to speak of desertion as the "poor man's vacation," since 
the deserting man does not as a rule consider his absences from home as 
anything so final and definite as divorce.^"^ 

Social workers give us our best information concerning the large num- 
ber of men who, finding the economic burden at home too heavy, shake it 
off on bhe shoulders of welfare agencies and depart. Desertions have be- 
come more numerous since the depression days of 1929, as governmental 
agencies have marshaled their forces to take over the responsibilities of 
the individual heads of families. Some recent commentators have called 
attention to the increasing proportion of cases where the wife and mother 
deserts the family. This is probably a result of the ne\ver freedom of 
women and the recent expansion of the occupational opportunities. 

Laws passed to bring the erring husband back to compel his support 
of his wife and children have been of little effect. With no job, there 
can be no support, or if he is fortunate enough to secure a job, he may 
refuse to support his family. The only alternative is a jail sentence 
which removes both job and husband and places the family back on 
relief. 

The weakened influence of the primary relationship may be seen fur- 
ther in the increase of juvenile delinquency. More than 200,000 children 
each year pass through our juvenile courts, representing 1 % of children 
of juvenile court age.^® 

The breakdown of the family may be further traced to the economic 
changes following the Industrial Revolution. The center of production 
shifted from the home, which ceased to be of primary economic impor- 
tance. The change went further than that. The growing of foodstuffs, 
canning, breadmaking, the fashioning of clothing, the concocting of home 
medicines — all of the cooperative enterprises wdrich made for family self- 
sufficiency and the resulting cohesion — ^v-'ere removed from tlie family. 
Electricity for home use has made possible thousands of labor-saving 
devices that provide more leisure. 

The urban impact, which is responsible for the change in size of homes, 
will be considered in detail later. The employment of women outside 
the home, as a logical result of the reduced economic role of women within 
the home and because of the increased cost of living, will be discussed 
later and need only be mentioned in this connection as a i*eason why the 

t'i Of. Lichtenberger, Divorce, Part II. 

5'’’ Bossard, Social Change and Social Problems, p. 629, cited from Joanna Colcord, 
Broken Homes, Russell Sage Foundation, 1919, p. 7. 

^®Bossard, op. cit., p. 663, quoted from Joanna Colcord, op. cit., p. 7. 
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home has lost in coliesiveness and influenee; To cite Bossard, the social 
cohesion of the earlier form of family, cemented by joint participation in 
community enterprises is passing: ^h\s a result its individual members 
have been liberated to pursue first, his or her own w^ork and siibsequeBily 
and increasingly, other aspects of their individual lives.’^ In siirnmary, 
^The members of the famity are torn asunder by different tasks, interests, 
contacts, and circles of friends. So far as the family holds the loyalty of 
its members, it does so in spite of their diversity of work/^ In other 
words, the home of today is maintained not as a necessity but because 
have found no other substitute for women as mothers, and no other 
place where, 'Sve may act like we feel and when we feel like it.’' But the 
influence of the family as a basic social unit is fading away. 

Breakdown of the Neighborhood , The second of the primary relation- 
ships that have been -weakened as a result of the changes of the past 150 
years is that of the neighborhood. The decay of the neighborhood has 
been closely associated with the increasing importance of city life. In 
the city, ^fldentity of interests and a concern for the conditions of the 
neighborhood, except as they clearly affect personal, economic, and social 
affairs, tend to disappear. Modern methods of communication and trans- 
portation make possible a wide psycho-social and territorial range. The 
person’s activities are not necessarily located in his home community nor 
are the participants of these activities, his neighbors. Locus becomes 
significant as a place of retirement from the varied stimuli of social 
activity, and neighboring tends to be redefined as unwarranted interest.”f^^ 

The neighborhood spirit of a small isolated group w'as only an exten- 
sion* of the intimate characteristics of famil}’' association. A real neigh- 
bor was concerned w-ith the affairs of others. Helping hands were given 
in time of trouble and distress. A famity joy over the birth of a new 
baby, an engagement, w^edding, or some good luck, w^as a signal for neigh- 
borhood rejoicing. Farmers exchanged work during harvest time. In 
a typical rural community where the wheat w^as ripe and ready for thresh- 
ing, the news went forth to all the farmers and their wives for miles 
around, wdio gathered to help with the threshing. Wagons and teams 
of the neighborhood w^ere all at the disposal of the threshing farmers. 
AIT hands w^ent to work with a wall. The threshing scene "v^as one of 
frenzied, cheerful activity. Wagons hauling w^ater plied back and forth, 
small boys of all ages and sizes darted around getting in the waiy but 
helping in their own fashion. On a single farm, there might be 25 or 30 
farmers with as many teams all engaged in threshing, sacking, and loading 
grain, and stacking straws and carrying it to the barns. 

But it was at noon. time that the real community spirit wms most 
evident. )Since early morning the women of the neighborhood had been 
on hand to prepare the food for the noon day meal. They had come 


^7 Op. cit, p. 600. 

^*5 E. A. Ross, op. cii.f p. 606. 

Bessie A. McCIenahun, The Changing Urban Neiglihorhood, Univ. of California, 
Studies # 1, 1930, quoted from E. A, Boss, Principles of Sociology ^ p. 115. 
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armed with pans, kettles, tableclothes, and provisions. The tables were 
set on trestles under the trees and it was the job of the small girls to wave 
green branches to keep the flies away from the crowd, who gathered hot 
and goodnatured for the noon meal. Each farm woman vied with the 
others to supply a good meal for the threshers. The choicest of vege- 
tables, jellies and preserves were opened; dozens of frying chickens and 
stacks of pies and cakes were absolute necessities for the threshing dinner. 
The wmrk w^as cheerfully done, but the helpers expected a good meal and 
one thresher’s helper was heard to remark, ain’t never going to help 
there agin. The apple pie w^as so tough you couldn’t cut it and there 
warn’t enough sweetening in it for a cup of, coffee.’^ During the threshing 
season these gatherings were repeated until all the neighborhood wdieat 
was in the barn or at the mill. 

The coming of the mechanized machinery made it unnecessary for the 
neighborhood to cooperate in the threshing on each farm and put an end 
to this particular expression of neighborliness. One by one, the other 
neighborhood bonds have been loosened. Quilting parties, ice cream so- 
cials, the camp meeting, the corn bee — all have been made unnecessary in 
the farmer’s life by the automobile and the radio and the other numerous 
mechanizations. Some remnants of neighborliness may still be found in 
the more remote communities, where modern interests and smooth high- 
ways have not as yet penetrated so completely. The stronger the urban 
and mechanical influence, the more complete the disappearance of the 
primary influence of neighborhood. In the place of the neighborhood, we 
find small interest-groups wdiich have only the localized interests of their 
occupations or recreations to hold them together. 

The community neighborliness, with its concern with the affairs of all, 
has been criticized because of its insistence on the observance of a rigid 
code of behavior. The nonconformist wdio refused to hold to this code 
found himself quickly ostracized. It was because of the old type neigh- 
borhood and its one-ness of mind on moral codes that the divorce rate 
in the United States remained low until urbanization occurred. No 
woman dared incur the disapproval of the community by divorcing her 
husband, even if she had ample justification for doing so. The home 
was a sacred institution and the neighborhood saw to it that the family, 
to all outward appearances, remained intact. The efforts of the past 
20 years to revive the old neighborhood spirit by clubs, poultry associa- 
tions, home-makers clubs, farm clubs, and other substitutes for the 
primary group are the surest proof that the influence of the primary group 
was a strong force for the good of the community. 

The Decay of the Rural Play Groupl As is to be expected, -with the 
decline of the neighborhood the traditional play group was doomed. The 
old rural play group has been wuped out even more thoroughly than the 
rural family, which still continues to exist, though with much less co- 
hesiveness than formerly. The rural play group was made up of the 
boys and girls in one family or hi several neighboring families, or of those 
ivho attended the local district school, Theirs represented a simple and 
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direct type of games and recreation, in which all participated on a rela- 
tively eciiial plane. This play group not only supplied most of the 
recreation enjoyed by rural youngsters but also exercised a remarkable 
socializing influence. The games tended to inculcate a spirit of fair play, 
of healthy competition, and of well-earned exultation. 

The simple rural play group has now all but disappeared. There are 
fewer children in botli the family and the rural neighborhood. A smaller 
number of children attend district schools where those still persist. How- 
ever, there has been a marked tendency in the more progressive states to 
do away with district schools altogether and send the children to new and 
improved centralized schools. In the centralized schools there is super- 
vised play and better playground equipment and athletic paraphernalia. 
But the small play group has disintegrated. In the prescribed classroom 
gymnastics there is little element of play. In much of the real play most 
of the pupils are merely spectators who look on while the members of two 
ball teams, for example, contest their skill. Moreover, many neighbor- 
hoods are brought together in these centralized playgrounds and different 
cultures intermingle. Most of the children are originally strangers to 
each other. There remains little of the old psychic unity and spontaneity 
which prevailed in the small rural playground associations.^^ 

The desire for play is not only neglected but often suppressed in the 
city. Space is at a premium and the dangers of playing on crowded city 
streets are all too much in evidence. Accordingly, youngsters are -prone 
to gather on the street corners and get into mischief in their leisure hours. 
It was not until late in the nineteenth century that the socializing value of 
play was realized and the Play Movement proper really beganv^ 

This breakdowm of the primary relationships — the family, the neigh- 
borhood, and the rural play group— thus began with urbanization and 
the mechanization of life. Since urbanization is the chief cause of the 
disappearance, in our modern life, of the relationships which make for 
fundamental stability and which have been, as Cooley says, 'The cradle 
of human nature,’^ let us further examine the effects of this urban impact. 

The Impact of Urban Life on Social Institutions 

The power of the city to disrupt all former social organization is largely 
inherent in the causes of city growth. Any sound interpretation of the 
city will recognize the Industrial Revolution and its counterpart — the 
Agrarian Revolutions — as causal facts. 

The mechanical devices of the nineteenth century substituted machines 
for hand work and differentiated manufacturing from agriculture, thereby 
producing a cleavage whicli has influenced all social institutions. The 
cultural lag which exists today in our social institutions is a result of the 
* failure of man^s institutions to keep pace with his material progress. The 


Cf., J, F. Steiner, Amenca at Play, McGraw-Hill, 1933. 
See ]‘>elow, pp. 831 ff. 
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factory system made necessary concentration of man power and, con- 
sequently, the unprecedented growth of urban population. How^ever, 
concentration of population would have been impossible ’without improve- 
ments in communication and transportation, and without the agricultural 
revolution to furnish food and raw’ materials for the workers in the city 
factories; In other ’words, it would not be inaccurate to say that ma- 
chines and factories made the industrial city necessary, wdiile improved 
agriculture, transportation and trade have made it possible for large 
cities to exist wdth unparalleled frequency.^- 

The agricultural improvements made it possible to grow’ a larger 
amount of food than ever before. As farming became more efficient, 
fewer hands were needed and young men and -women might go to seek 
employment in the cities. This shift began before 1914, and for 20 years 
thei'eafter there "svas a steady decline in the number of those engaged in 
agriculture. 

It W’as not only an economic change that aided the growth of the city. 
That the cause of the cit^’^s growdh w’-as basically economic, there is no 
doubt, but the psychological and cultural lure of the city is one of the 
most important reasons for a steady migration. The city has been 
called “a state of mind.^’ It is the place wdiere life moves swdftly, wdth 
kaleidoscopic changes, exciting hazards, the lure of large rewards — offer- 
ing a glamorous change to the monotony that characterized rural life be- 
fore the coming of the automobile and the hard-surfaced road, and the 
radio. It w’as youth that was particularly dazzled the city. Here 
ambition could have full scope; the desire for self-expression and recog- 
nition- — in fact, all the fundamental desires of the individual, it seemed 
— might be realized in the city. Here competition is at its keenest, offer- 
ing a challenge to those with energy. Rural life soon came to carry a 
stigma of the ^‘hay-seed^^ and 'the ^Yountry bumpkin.^’ It w’as only in 
the city that life might be lived to its fullest. The lag in rural culture, 
has also been a cause of rural migration. Education, recreation, better 
conveniences, better churches are among the varied causes of city^vard 
migration. 

While all social types are throwm together within the urban community, 
social differentiations and barriers are found, as great as those existing in 
feudal society. In the city, persons live massed ^together within close 
proximity, yet find themselves separated by a “social distance^’ such as 
exists nowdiere else: 

In the village and the open country, where there are few distinctions based 
on social or economic status, the social distance between persons is usually not 
pronounced except perhaps in cases of significant racial or cultural differences. 
But in the city with its varied cultures, its multiplicity of behaviour patterns, its 
racial barriers and class distinctions, its extremes of poverty and wealth, social 
distance has widened even though spatial distance has narrow^ed.-^ 


-- Cf.f W. S. Tliompson, Population Problems^ McGraw-Hill, 1930, CViap. XVI. 
X- P. Gist and Jj. A. Halbert, Urban Society, CrowpII, 1935, p. 266. 
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The impersonal relationships of the city have been cited as the cause 
of many of the major social problems prevailing in the family, industry, 
and education. But impersonal relations are inherent in the city itself. 
It is impossible to continue in urban life the intimate personal relation- 
ships of the small community. Diversified national groups; with different 
cultural patterns, mobility of groups, and congestion have all definitely 
prevented the extension of the spirit of neighborliness in the city, as in the 
local community : 


^ ■ As Burgess has put it, mobility becomes ^fflie pulse of the community’^ the best 
index of the state of metabolism of the city. Always does the rate of mobility 
affect social relationships within the community. Excessive mobility ‘'with its 
increase in the number and intensity of stimulations, tends inevitably to confuse 
and to demoralize the perpn.^^ It is conducive, in its extreme forms, to patliO'- 
logical behaviour and social disorganization; it hinders the functioning of the 
traditional forms of social control ; it is disastrous to the development of com- 
munity consciousness ; it frequently means the pulverization of social relationship 
with the concomitant individualizations of behaviour patterns. In a word, it is 
inextricably linlved with the social problems of the city, and the urban area that 
present these problems in an aggravated form are invariably areas of excessive 
mobility. But in its modified fonns mobility means growth, integration, intellec- 
tual development. ^ It is for this reason that mobility in the city may be either 
normal or pathological ; may mean either integration or disintegration, depending 
on the number and kind of psychic stimulations and the state of mutability of 
the person who responds to these stimulations.-^ 


The entire social basis of urban life is, of necessity, based primarily on 
a money economy. Life must be based on superficial social relationships, 
for there is neither time nor opportunity for intimate personal acquaint- 
ance. The city stereotype has been formed around the idea of not what 
the individual is, but what he can show. Accordingly, persons are placed 
in definite categories according to the role they play in the city— as 
intellectual, agitator, banker, society woman, man about town, and so 
on.^® - ■ ' . . ' 

But it is an impulse of human nature to wish to associate and, although 
primary groups have been broken down, especially in cities, many func- 
tional groups, service clubs, and fraternal organizations have arisen to 
satisfy, so far as possible, the desire for intimate social contact. The 
altruistic impulses and social consciousness which formerly functioned 
within the iieighboilmod struct^^ of agrarian society now find their 
outlet in various urban organizations designed to promote some form of 
social uplift. In New York City alone there are over twelve hundred of 
these organizations which aim to serve others -without remuneration. As 
the home has become less important in city civilization, these functional 
groups and civil centers have gained in relative influence. We have such 
functional organizations as chambers of commerce, labor union centrals, 
and the like. Service clubs of numerous types abound, and fraternal 


Ibid.; op. cii.j p. 269. 

-^^See Nels Anderson and E. 0. Lindeman, Urban Sociology, Knopf, 1928, 
Chap. XII, for further eharacterizatiQn of these types. 
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organi^sations tend to thrive as a mode of providing social contacts for 
urban dv/ellers.“® 

Occupations in the* city are many and varied, and the activities in- 
volved in earning a living are sufficient to condition individuals to the 
point where habits are formed that color their thoughts, their reactions, 
and their leisure time: 

It is more than a myth that the preacher, the teacher, the salesman, the poli- 
tician, the fanner, and the entrepreneur conform to a type. Each reveals a 
mental slant having its genesis in the task of earning a livelihood. Since the 
prevailing occupation in the rural community is agriculture, it is^ not difficult to 
see where the diverse interests of the city dweller have led to a diversity of ideas 
which make community spirit difficult to form.-" 

Gist and Halbert properly emphasize the fact that it is difficult to 
develop a vigorous and unified community sentiment under such cir- 
cumstances: 

It is obvious that with such diversity of social status, economic interest and 
cultural background, it is extremely difficult to bring about any community 
of interest or iinit}^ of attitude in urban public affairs. In niral communities, 
those who associated in schools, business, and the like, were drawn from a common 
cultural heritage, which their association perpetuated. In our cities,, the popu- 
lation is either drawn from different parts of the same countries or from many 
different countries, or drawn from both. All have different types of mores, 
traditions and social habits. There is no continuity of tradition to perpetuate, 
or any common community standards to conform and apply 

The competitive basis on wdrich a money economy is planned is inimical 
to the spirit of neighborliness. The struggle in the city is one to reach 
a goal. With ^ome, it is to pay the rent, light bills, and grocery bills; 
with others, it is to scale the social ladder of success. The average city 
person develops an attitude of aggressiveness and self-assertion as a pro- 
tective device to keep him from being imposed on by others and to main- 
tain his ^Yights.’^ The result of this aggressiveness and forced impersonal 
attitude is to widen further the gulf or social distance betw^een city 
dwellers. This makes the organization of a benevolent or community 
spirit difficult. 

When we speak of ^The family,’' usually mean the traditional rural 
family, composed of parents, a large number of children, and a fixed abode. 
These units rested on a definite social and economic foundation. A father 
and husband were necessary to furnish a living and to be the head of the 
family. Women accepted their role as mothers and their dependence on 
their husbands. Children w^ere an asset economically and \vere, there- 
fore, welcome. These fundamental bases of the family have been de- 
stroyed by the city. 

No longer is the family the economic, educational, protective, recrea- 
tional, and affectional unit. Recreation and education, in large part, 
have gone from the home. The city family has become a consuming, not 

Of., Anderson and Lindeman, op. Part III, 
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a producing agency. The shifting of productive and recreational 
interest outside the home has reduced the dependence of the members on 
each other and has ■weakened the bond which held the family together in 
a cohesive social unit. The father is becoming less important as a neces- 
sary wage earner. The emancipation of w@men and their entrance into 
industry has made urban women unwilling to assume the responsibilities 
that the rural mother did in raising a large family. The day nursery, ^ 
maintained bj?- relief agencies, churches, and , benevolent societies as a 
place for working women to leave their children, has become a part of the 
city pattern. It represents an attempt to substitute for a mother’s care. 
In sliort, children in the city have become a definite economic liability. 
Since few city dwellers can afford a home of even moderate size, they 
must be content with apartments or fiats. Those of the poorer classes 
who have children urge them to find employment as soon as they are old 
enough, while the children of the Avell-to-do are turned over to maids or 
nurses or sent away to boarding-schools. There are too many distrac- 
tions in the city and people are too busy to permit, even when apartments 
are large enough, the impromptu gatlierings of -the family and friends 
which provide the chief recreation of the rural family. To visit a friend 
in the city without first telephoning is considered a lu’each of good man- 
ners. 

Individualism in the family is thus intensified l)y both the economic 
and the social pattern set by the city. This individualism is, in part, 
responsible for the changing attitude toward marriage. With woman’s 
entrance into industry and her new legal freedom,. Tins the loss of the 
economic and social necessity of the home as a production unit, the atti- 
tude toward divorce has undergone a change. As we have seen, in the 
old rural community the attitude of the neighborhood was all important. 
To the neighborhood, a stable and well-integrated family was of vital 
importance. The wife who attempted or even desired to break her mar- 
riage ties or failed in her duty to. her husband or her children was an 
object of public scorn. So powerful was the conventional code of the 
neighborhood. that few women dared to brave its thundering disapproval. 

In the modern city, however, the neighborhood spirit and censorship 
has all but disappeared. No longer is the neighborhood concerned with 
the individual families. Life is so intense, so hurried, the pull up the 
social and economic ladder is so lU'gent and time so short that there is 
little energy left to concern oneself with the affairs of the neighbors. The 
rate of mobility is such that scenes and'social settings are constantly shift- 
ing. The neighborhood consciousness of its 'duty as the social mentor is 
naturally weakened. Only when the neighborhood remains a stable, un- 
changing unit is it a power in the shaping and molding of tradition. 

The breakdown of the family, as a rc^ilt of the urban impact, and the 
disappearance of the neighborhood ha%^e produced community disorgani- 
zation and demoralization. The high rate of divorce and the large num- 
ber of desertions are direct result^ of this breakdown. Juvenile court 
judges in our cities and investigators of crime assign a large proportion of 
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the blanie for increased juvenile delinquenc}" to the defective training of 
the young by parents. With the increase in individualization and of 
working parents, the children receive little of the disciplinary training of 
former days. This lack of training, accompanied by a lack of respect for 
parents and social obligations, makes them easy converts to anti-social 
practices. Unless they have a congenial home to play in, to live in, and 
something with which tcf' occupy their leisure time, they are likely to drift 
into anti-social behavior from association with the gang on the street 
corners. Our reformatories and our penitentiaries are evidences of the 
lack of provision for the youth of our cities. 

The disintegration of the urban family has been the result of its in- 
ability to adjust itself to the rapidly changing material world. Where 
there is a lag between an institutional pattern and social reality, disorgan- 
ization will result. The family is in a period of transition and, while still 
moiiogamic in form, it is in confusion and chaos, as a result of the break- 
down of the primary contacts so necessary to its cohesiveness. 

How the Impact of City Life on the Country Has 
Affected Rural Life Patterns 

We mentioned in an earlier section the Agrarian Revolution and its 
effect on the growth of the modern city. The farm and rural life once 
occupied a dominant place in society. The chief social institutions of 
modern times have been deeply influenced by rural life. When we talk 
of the family in a sociological sense we still mean essentially the rural 
family. Contemporary discussion of the weakening or downfall of the 
family refers, in reality, to changes in what has been the traditional rural 
kinship group. The rural population has provided the major support of 
the Christian church, especially of the Protestant church. The latter was 
the center of social life in the rural community. Country dwellers long 
remained immune to the discoveries* in scholarship which undermined 
traditional views of the Bible and religion. Hence they have been a 
bulwark of Christian orthodoxy 

In the last half-century, more and more of the rural population has 
been drawn to our urban centers. But improvements in communication 
and transportation have tended to urbanize the remaining rural elements. 
On the farm, machinery has supplanted, to a great extent, the need of 
hand labor. Therefore, fewer children are needed and the farm family of 
today, while larger than the urban family, has also felt the urban influ- 
ence. Women are less dependent on men today. They can leave for the 
city, get jobs, and suppoz’t themselves better than most farm wives and 
mothers. Then, too, country women are no longer needed in the same way 
as they were in the old rural family, where most of the production was in 
the home and women-s labor was sorely needed. Divorce, while still not 
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so common in rural areas as in cities, is beginning to be accepted to the 
extent that a divorcee is not considered a pariah. 

The automobile has brought changes in life that have taken recreation 
from the rural home and placed it on an urban basis. Young folks can 
now drive into cities or small towns and go to the movies or a dance, and 
the community sing or hiisking-bee has lost most of its former lure. The 
radio brings the latest in news, music, drama and programs of every 
variety to the farm living-room. Up-to-date farm journals and metro- 
politan dailies bring the farmer in close contact with the city. The 
women no longer have to depend on Sears-Roebuck or Montgomery Ward 
catalogs for their glimpse into city fashions, but can go shopping to 
near-by cities by automobile, listen to the fashion hints over the radio, 
or get a breathless presentation from the newest moving picture. 

The rural church, once a center of social life, has suffered severely from 
this urbanization. Revivals and Sunday services in the old days pro- 
vided a meeting-place for the exchange of bits of gossip, and the swapping 
of ideas on the weather, crops, or politics. Many a romance was begun 
on the way home from a church meeting. Poor 3mung preachers advocat- 
ing either the Fundamentalist doctrine of fire and brimstone or Modernist 
social ideals are hardly able to distract the younger generation from the 
secular attractions of the city. 

The rural neighborhood is disappearing rapidly. Meelianizatioii of 
labor has made socialibility and mutual aid unnecessary. There is less 
need for cooperati\'e help when the days of the tractor-combine have 
come. The rural community attempts to form clubs and cliques in 
imitation of city ways. The prevailing rural attitude is that of aping the 
city, and, as a result, the community has lost its cohesiveness and social 
unity, since it no longer lives with and for itself. 

Rural education, which 'ivas formerly limited to what the district school 
could give, has been transformed. There are better buildings on a con- 
solidated school plan, better trained teachers, wdio draw larger salaries and 
liave the use of modern equipment. Buses carry the children to and 
from school ; and no longer do farmers feel that it is necessary to keep their 
children home from school for needed labor or because it is too far for 
them to walk or go on horseback. The practical side of education is 
beginning to be stressed. Manual training courses in * farm-husbandry 
and domestic science are coming to be a part of the rural curriculum. 

The rural press has also undergone a remarkable transformation. The 
old country newspaper with its week-old national news and provincial 
outlook has been replaced by the up-to-date metropolitan daily. Good 
roads have made excellent rural news coverage possible. Farm journals 
are now of superior quality carrying the latest information concerning 
crops, livestock; and new methods of agriculture. 

The radio is everywhere and, more than any one other single item, it 
has been responsible for the “urbanization’^ of country life. Amos and 
Andy, Rudy Vallee, Easy Aces, and the like, are as well known to the 
rural dweller as to his city neighbor. The cultural ?ide of the*radio has 
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made possible the familiarization of the farm family with the best~as 
well as the worst — in music. 

The provincial attitude of the typical rural family, then, is being broken 
down by the same agencies that have made for the shallow superficiality 
of the city. The new rural personality stereotype is not clearly defined as 
is the urban personality type, because the urbanizing influences have not 
been operating so long or deeply on the rural life pattern, but their effects 
are clearly seen already. Some of the best of our rural youth have mi- 
grated to the city. Many of the superior men and women in American 
cities have had rural backgrounds. This means that the rural community 
now finds a paucit}:^ of leaders. ‘ The mentality of the average ^mung man 
ancT woman in the rural community has been compared to that of a 
second-generation immigrant. They are in a disorganized state, pulled 
between two conflicting cultures. 

We see, then, that the old rural strongholds — the home, the neighbor- 
hoods and the play group^ — -have been undermined as a result of 
mechanization both in industry and agriculture. The farm family still 
exists and is a more stable unit than the urban family, but many of its 
foraier functions of discipline, domestic economy, recreation, and affec- 
tion have been w^eakened ancl it has lost most of its cohesiveness as a 
stabilizing unit. The neighborhood, as a socializing agency, has been 
broken down by the automobile, good roads, mechanization, and the 
radio. These same forces have dissipated the play groups of the rural 
community, since there is less desire to play ball on the corner lot if a 
gangster movie is showing at the village or in the town 10 miles down the 
road. Therefore, the impact of urbanism has been sufficiently strong to 
undermine tlie primary institutions of both country and city. 

It is a well-known truism that when one thing is removed and a gap 
left, there will be a replacement of some kind to fill up the vacuum. This 
is true in natural science. The principle also applies in the social sci- 
ences. Invasion and succession, according to Gist and Halbert, have 
their counterparts in human society: 

In a social organization where there is a relatively high rate of mobility and 
whore competition is not only economic but cultural as well, groups of vaiying 
economic and cultural levels tend to displace each other, to change their 
ecological position as a result of the competitive process.®^ 

Community Organization Supplants Primary Groups 

Community organization has moved in to substitute for the gap left in 
tlie breakdown of the primary institutions. C. E. Rainwater, in discuss- 
ing the rise of the play movement in the United States, says that the 
nineteenth century saw the complete deterioration of the neighborhood, 
but the twentieth is to see, its reconstruction. It is tlirough the medium 
of the organization of community forces in all phases that this recoil' 

'■’“Ciist aifd Halbert, typ, cit,, p. 167. 
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stniction is to be accomplished.'^^ Most of the processes of urbanization 
been hostile to such a reconstruction of coinmimity life. High 
population density, low rate of permanent residence, and the mixed na- 
tional and cultural groups have all made for secondary groups and 
relationships which break down the primary units and are inimical to 
their rebuilding. 

The extension of community organization into the field of the primary 
relationships has come about as a result of the gradual growth of group 
consciousness. As soon as the Industrial Revolution made changes in 
industry that concentrated a large number of workers in one place and 
produced division of labor and mass production, the role of the individual 
was minimized, because, in the world of machinery, no isolated individual 
could maintain himself successfully. This is the reason for the rise of 
corporations, syndicates, and mergers in the business world. In other 
words, the Industrial Revolution drove the first wedge into the fortress 
of the primary institutions but at the same time furnished a new tech- 
nique to pro'^ude a substitute process. 

The growing trend toward group solidarity is to be seen in the entrance 
of the government into what, have hitherto been private affairs. Social 
legislation has advanced in a remarkable fashion to cover fields of ac- 
tivity that heretofore w^ould have been considered a violation by govern- 
ment of the inalienable rights of an individual. Laws relating to 
housing, tenant regulation and supervision, child labor, child welfare, 
municipal parks, playgrounds and other public w^elfare measures are 
examples of the recognition of the new approach to the field of group 
responsibility. 

The significance of the group approach in community life may be seen 
from the attitude assumed by education. Education is no longer a purely 
individual matter. It is now conceived to be a community responsibility 
for definite standards to be upheld so That education for the masses can 
be made effective. The modern emphasis is on fitting the child into the 
community rather than mere training of the individual. Vocational 
giiidanee, manual training, domestic science, and the social studies are 
examples of this group approach. The force of the group in the commu- 
nity is nowhere better demonstrated than in the field of public welfare. 
ITnless the entire community functions fairly well as a group in the 
matter of alleviating poverty or righting maladjustments, the entire pro- 
gram is doomed and the community as a whole suffers. 

The group approach to the whole field of social work is a new em- 
pliasis. Gone is the old idea that the individual is wholly responsible 
if lie fails to make a living or if he drifts into anti-social conduct. The 
new theory is that society,* in its malfunctioning, is partly responsible. 
Social agencies have employed this philosophy in their approach to the 
giving of aid. A complete picture of the personal background, environ- 

The Play Movcmoit in ihe United SiaicSj University of Chicaj 2 :o Press, 1922. 
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ment, employment, friends, clitbs, lodges, and use of leisure time is ob- 
tained before any help is given. In other words, the individual is placed 
against his gioiip or community picture rather than viewed as an 
entity. The application of group responsibility ma}^ be seen in the field 
of crime and juvenile delinciuency. The entire procedure of the juvenile 
court revolves around placing the child in the right sort of group relation- 
ships.^,^ 

Ail these community activities need not imply that the idea is now 
prevalent that the individual has no responsibility for his actions. They 
simply mean that there is a growing realization that the euAdronment 
exercises a definite effect on the individual. Illness, imemployment, and 
delinquent conduct are no longer considered as unrelated factors in the 
indiyiduaTs life, but are to be regarded as group or community problems, 
as well. So long as men lived under a system of domestic economy where 
each family or gild was a separate unity and not dependent on other 
units, or so long as the welfare of the whole was not at stake, group ac- 
tions on social matters were all but unheard of. But as soon as modern 
industry produced a situation of fine balance between all social units, 
it was to the interest of the whole that the welfare of individuals be made 
a concern of the group. People living in cities have found it to their 
advantage to combine their mutual strength and assets and work to- 
gether on some common needs. Community of interest is found in the 
provisions made to protect the group from fire and theft through the fire 
and police departments. IMunicipally owned public utilities are a rec- 
ognition of this group approach. In other words, concentration of 
population, changes of economy, and the rise of cities made the group 
approach to social problems necessary. 

The existence of the social worker offers the best evidence of the 
substitution of community emphasis for primary relationships. So long 
as men lived in small groups and moved in more or less isolated units, 
the spirit of mutual aid and neighborliness operated. There was less need 
for formal organization to aid distress. But with the growing detach- 
ment of individuals from their primary groups, the neighborhoods and 
the faifiily, came the need for group social work. 

The creed of the social worker, working in the new community perspec- 
tive, is to be found in the philosophy of Karl de Schweinitz, in his Art 
of Helping People Out of Trouble: that all persons have one problem 
in life — adjustment to environment. This problem is solved only if a 
working relationship and correlation are achieved between the things that 
are the self of the individual, and the experiences, opportunities, and 
material elements, which are the environment. It is then the job of the 
social worker to make it possible for the individual to integrate his per- 
sonality, so that he vrill be able to fit naturally into hivS social environ- 
ment. This also means that the social workers must understand the com- 
munity and its possibilities, in order to be of service to those who arc 
dependent upon them for adjustment to the new life-patterns. 

Si'oiner, p. 8. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Contemporary Crisis in Religion and Morals 

Some Phases of the Development of Religion 

The Nativre and Social Importance of Religion. Before proceeding to 
discuss the origins of religion, we should submit at least a few preliminary 
definitions. We must not accept the various modern sophisticated atti- 
tudes toward religion as an interpretation of what religion has meant 
down the ages. Who, for example, could have any quarrel with religion, 
when viewed as Edward Scribner Ames defines it in his Religion (1929), 
namely, as the search for, and realization of, the highest conceivable 
social values? If one identifies religion with all social decency and 
justice, one creates a conception of religion that is necessarily highly 
attractive. But such a definition is not accurate as a historical picture 
of the nature and practices of religion, nor is it a reliable description of 
•organized religion, even today. 

Whatever religion may become in the future, it has always embraced, 
in the past, man^s interpretation of the nature of the hypothetical super- 
natural world. It includes the resulting efforts man has made to avail 
himself of the supposedly beneficent intervention of the friendly super- 
natural powers and to ward off the assumed malevolent influences of evil 
supernatural beings. In other words, religion has, thus far, been man’s 
effort to adjust himself to the supernatural world in such a manner as to 
secure the maximum benefits and the minimum disasters therefrom. 

Religion has also exerted a tremendous influence upon other institu- 
tions. Religion and morals have always been closely intertwined. In- 
deed, morals have, so far, literally been applied religion. Moral conduct 
has been designed to please the gods rather than to serve man directly 
and efficiently. For many thousands of years religion exerted a large 
influence over economic life. Man believed that he had to placate the 
gods to be successful in his economic efforts. The gods were supposed 
to provide good hunting and fishing grounds, to increase the supply of 
fish and game, to insure fertility for vegetation and animals, and to ward 
off evil spirits which might do harm to flocks and crops. Economic 
institutions and practices were believed to be revealed and favored by 
the gods. Religious dogmas have stimulated and controlled economic 
activities, and systems from primitive times to our own. Property has 
'often been believed to have divine sanction, and attempts to control it in 
the interest of society have been branded as wicked and sinful. 

Politics and government were long based upon religion. The priest- 
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hood, blessed and approved existing forms of government. Early kings 
were regarded as ruiing^through the will of gods. They were themselves 
regarded as semi-divine. In the Middle Ages, the Church sought to 
eontrol government in matters relating to religion and morals. Even in 
early modern times, absolute monarchs asserted that they ruled by 
divine right. In our own day, we confer a sort of divine sanction upon 
our constitutions. Divine blessing is still invoked in behalf of pur gov- 
ernmental agents. Revolution, political radicalism, and social change 
have usually been cursed by the custodians of religion. 

For many thousands of years, education was little more than the 
transmission of religious beliefs and sacred usages under priestly auspices. 
In pagan times, the priesthood exerted a considerable influence over many 
phases of education. During the Middle Ages education was primarily 
in the hands of the Church. Even in our day, there are a great many 
church schools, and religious education is still a prominent item in 
modern instruction. Art originated as a phase of religious mythologyj 
and until recent times art was used primarily to glorify the gods, to 
teach religious lessons, and to portray religious figures and scenes. 
Ecclesiastical structures have always constituted an important element 
in architecture. Our conception of the gods and important religious 
personages have grown primarily out of their portrayal in art. Early 
literature was chiefly religious. The most widely-read books of all 
history have been the sacred literature of the great religious s^^stems. 
Even much of secular literature has revolved around religious themes. 
Religion has given color to all of the great stages of cultural evolution. 

The PoteMcy of Religion. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
extensive role that religion played in the life of primitive man. His 
conception of the universe rested almost entirely upon the assumption 
of supernatural forces and powers. To him, knowledge and religion 
were almost identical. Few of the important daily activities, wdiether 
economic or recreational, were carried on except under proper religious 
auspices. Primitive industry was almost literal^ applied religion. For 
instance, among the primitive Todas in India today, religion centers 
around their herds of buffalo and dairy activities. Their whole dairy 
industry is controlled by religion and magical rites. 

Much time and effort were devoted by primitive *men and early historic 
peoples to propitiating the gods associated with agriculture and industry. 
For example, early Roman agriculture became a round of religious rituals; 
there were forty-five holy days each year devoted to placating or venerat- 
ing agrarian deities. Among the Jews, Yahweh was originally a pastoral 
god who protected their flocks. The most important gods of early peoples 
were those who were believed to preside over the fertility of flocks,. and 
to provide good crops. Religion and industry w’-ent hand in hand among 
both the aborigines and ancient peoples. So did politics, warfare, and. 
most social activities. Social customs were supposed to have been re- 
vealed by the gods. Primitive education was scarcely more than initia- 
tion into supernatural mysteries. 
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In brief, the life of a savage is cradled in myster}"', and matured in the 
supernatural. The gods attend his birth, safeguard his youth, preside 
at every milestone of his existence— adolescence, initiation into man- 
hood, marriage, sickness, and death. They shower him with their favors 
or crush him with their malice. Everything in primitive life is wrapped 
in supernaturalism. The sun is a god— later, the Greeks called, him 
Phoebus Apollo, and he wms drawn around the heavens in a magnificent 
chariot. The moon is a goddess—the Greeks, in their time, called her 
Artemis (Roman, Diana). The rivers, forests, winds, waves, flowers are 
invested v/ith human attributes. The earth and all its phenomena have 
indwelling secret spirits, invisible, palpable, kind, ferocious, beneficent, 
malignant. The primitive mind invests these spirits wdth romance and 
drama, with comedy and tragedy. A mythology accumulates. ,The 
popular m^Thology of Greece — perhaps one of the most beautiful and 
attractive — is paralleled in part among even primitive tribes. 

So powerful is the mystical or religious aspect of the uneducated mind 
that, in many respects, civilization advances only in the degree to which 
Ilian frees liimself from the spell of the supernatural, puts awa^y his 
animism, taboos, fetishes, totems — as a growing child puts aw^ay its 
toys— and relies upon his intellect and observations to interpret the 
^'arying manifestations of nature and the activities of his owm psyche. 

Development of Religion in Primitive Society, How did the super- 
natural first enter man’s mental wwld? The daily routine of primitm 
existence left many desires unfulfilled, many questions unansw’ered about 
nature and the human psyche. The supernatural hypothesis stepped in, 
made man feel more at home with nature, provided him Avith an answer 
to such simple and yet such difficult questions as: Why does the wind 
blow? Why does the sun race around the heaA^ens? What makes light- 
ning strike? What causes shadows, images, dreams? What brings on 
strong bodil}’' sensations, particularly those associated with hunger and 
sex? 

IModern man, equipped with some knowiedge of the sciences, is able to 
give a convincing naturalistic explanation of almost everything wiiich 
puzzled primitWe man. We knowpwiiy w^ater flow^s, wiiy rocks, are dis- 
lodged froip their natural foundations and crash down hillsides, wiiy the 
wind blow^s, wiiat sends the rain down into the ground and stimulates the 
growth of foliage, V'diy the rivers become raging torrents, wffiat causes 
bodily changes, and wiiat produces stirring and pleasant sensations when 
one comes in contact with an attractive person of the opposite sex. 
Primitive man had to have recourse to the supernatural hypothesis to 
find plausible explanations of these, and many other questions. 

Alexander Goldenw^eiser divides religious experience into three major 
phases: (1) the emotional thrill, which comes from communion with the 
sui)ernatural wmrld and from contact with its occult powders; (2) the 
emotional satisfactions which come from participation in religious ritual, 
chiefly tlirough worship and the invocation of magic; and (3) the in- 
tellectual convictions derived from theology, viewed as tlie conceptionai 
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side of religion— the ‘‘reasoning out” of the mysteries of supernatiiralism. 
There are^ then, three main aspects of religion: tlie emotional, which gives 
driving force to religion; the activational, which expresses itself in re- 
ligious rites and worship; and the conceptual, which rationalizes the 
preceding and ultimately develops into theology. 

Primitive man, thus being unable to detect, as we can, the secret work- 
ings of nature, and also unable to unravel nature’s law^s, faced nature 
wdth a question mark. This question mark wms an endless source of 
thrill-producing mysteries in the form of supernatural Actions. 

Out of the basic hypothesis of a potent mysterious force wdiich creates, 
controls, and replenishes the world arose ghost ■worship, animal worship, 
phallic worship, and the worship of nearly ail the commonplace phe- 
nomena of nature. ,At the outset, the mysterious force, which was be- 
lieved to guide the W'Orld, wms not personified. It was looked upon as an 
impersonal supernatural powder wdiich accounted for the activities of the 
sun, moon, stars, waters, wdnds, men, plants, and animals. It w’as be- 
lieved responsible for a wide range of experiences in savage life. The 
name now given to this impersonal supernatural power is ma/ia — ^the 
term applied to it by the natives of Melanesia. Other primitive tribes 
recognize this vague but aw^esome power under the name of manitou 
(Algonquin Indians), orenda (Iroquois Indians), ivakan (Sioux Indians), 
and so on. The gradual emergence of a belief in spirits from the concept 
of mana is exemplified by the theory of the Algonquins. Their manitou is 
capable of either a personal or an impersonal interpretation. Religion 
in this first period of impersonal supernaturalism has been called 
anvmatism by R. R. INIarett. 

Primitive man in due time visualized this supernatural power in terms 
of his own daily life and human relationships— where personalities pre- 
vail. Once man took this step, he was well on his way to the creation of 
the personnel and machinery of religion— spirits, gods, devils, and or- 
ganized cults. This second stage of religious development, that in wdiich 
people came to believe in individualized or personified spirits, was called 
animism by the famous EngMsb anthropologist Sir E. B. Tylor. Once 
man had invented the w-orld of personified spirits, the basic framework 
of religion w-as well laid down. It was a logical step to assume that most 
pleasant and beneficial things come through the aid of good spirits, and 
disasters from evil spirits. In this way, the supernatural world was 
divided into the two contending camps of benevolent and wicked spirits. 

Early historic man was familiar with established social ranks. Certain 
classes w^^ere servile, others aristocratic. Some were generous and noble, 
others mean and wicked. These categories were projected into the in- 
terpretation of the gods. Hence there arose a hierarchy of spirits. Some 
of the early historic races imagined that the supernatural -world is con- 
trolled by a supreme benevolent spirit — God. He is continually assailed 
by a supreme evil spirit — Satan, Each has a host of underlings (angels 
or devils) fighting for his cause and obeying him as servants obey their 
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Religious thought has rarely, if ever; gone beyond this conception of a 
hierarchy of good and evil spirits. No great religious system ever de- 
veloped into a literally pure monotheism. None has ever gone so far as 
to imagine a supreme God, absolutely isolated, without angels and under- 
lings, alone controlling this vast universe. 

Out of polytheism there came an elaborate primitive mythology. Since 
he was not hampered by considerations of exact scientific knowledge, or 
formal logic, primitive man could ramble on from one absurd fancy to 
another. 

The elevation of the notion of a hierarchy of good and evil spirits into 
a grand cosmological philosophy, representing the universe as an arena 
in which the principles of good and evil fight it out until good finally 
prevails, wms the product of Persian theology, a matter which v/e shall 
deal with later. 

Along with the hypothesis of a dynamic, creative, and all-pervading 
supernaturalism, primitive man brought into being our ideas of a human 
soul and human immortality. The primitive belief in animism implied 
that all nature, including man, is animate, that is, possesses a spirit or 
soul. There seemed to be special evidence to support tlie idea of a 
second self or human soul. Man could see his image in a pool of water. 
He might hear the echo of his voice. He had dreams in wliich his body 
seemed to undergo definite experiences and to move from the spot. Yet, 
on awakening, the body appeared not to have moved. Indeed, some 
primitive peoples have exceeded the Christians in the matter of postulat- 
ing a human soul, for they have believed in a plurality of souls. 

Closely related to this notion of a soul or spiritual self has been the 
belief in immortality, of which we have plenty of evidence among primi- 
tive peoples — not only among existing primitives but in the burial prac- 
tices of extinct preliterate peoples. But they rarely believed in a purely 
spiritual immortality. They shared the orthodox Christian notion of a 
bodily resurrection. The grounds for the primitive belief in immortality 
were such things as the notion of a spiritual self which might survive 
death, the imagery and philosophy growing out of dream experiences, 
and the rationalized wall to eternal existence, whether of the individual 
or of his relatives and friends. 

The notion of rewards and punishments after death was a natural out- 
growth of primitive moral codes, with their ideas of compensation, and 
of the hypothesis of good and evil spirits controlling life after death, as 
well as life on this earth. This idea Xvas elaborated gradually. The 
historical philosophies associated with the complex conceptions of heaven 
and hell maintained by Christians and Muslims were, however, mainly 
a Persian contribution. 

The activational side of primitive religious experience falls into two 
categories, namely, magic and worship. A number of the older anthro^ 
pologists, particularly Sir J. G. Frazer, were inclined to distinguish magic 
from religion and to represent magic as primitive science. No reputable 
anthropologist any longer entertains this view of the matter. 
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Magic is that phase of primitive religious behavior Avhich is devoted 
chiefly to the immediate realization of certain desired ends or objects. 
Primitive man imagined that he could gain his ends by coercing the gods 
according to a definite ritualistic contract that the gods had supposedly 
revealed and to which they had voluntarily agreed. If these occult 
formulas were accurately complied with, then the gods, according to the 
theory of magic, would hand over the desired results to the group. It 
was even believed by some primitive peoples that these wished-for 
results might be obtained, even without the participation of the gods, 
by virtue of the very potency of the magic rites themselves. 

Worship, as distinguished from magic, is the ritualistie and ceremonial 
expression of man’s attitude of awe, reverence, humility, and gratitude 
with respect to the supernatural world and its dominating pow''ers. In 
both early and modern religious behavior, magic and worship have 
usually been extensively intertwined, rather than sharply differentiated. 
However, it is probably going too far to describe magic as the technique 
of primitive religion, as certain writers have done. 

Some writers, especially the eminent French anthropologists Hubert 
and Mauss, have insisted that the chief difference between magic and 
worship is that magic is regarded as the bad, or socially disapproved, 
aspect of religious practices, while worship includes the socially proper 
manifestations. 

Such a distinction can scarcely be maintained. Magic, by its very 
nature, had to be more occult, private, and technical than worship; but 
this does not mean that it was always socially tabooed. Certain pagan 
magical practices brought over into Christianity frequently had to be 
executed under cover, but these were very special cases. Tile notion, 
therefore, that magic is bad, or “black,” is a late historical view, deeply 
colored by Christian prejudices against pagan magic, witchcraft, sorcery, 
and the like. This conception rarely prevailed in primitive society; 
there, magic was distinguished from worship primarily by its more 
practical and coercive character. 

The Rise of Gods. The traditional notion represents man as made by 
God in His image. History, however, shows man making gods to con- 
form to his own physical image, as well as to his mental imagery. As 
with religion in general, so with the deities in particular, early man 
accounted for the mysteries of earth by inventing a supernatural realm 
and its spirits. The gods were no more than glorified spirits. The whole 
supernaturalistic structure — ^the gods^ their life and their doings — became 
simply a reflex of the real world— topographically, occupationally, tech- 
nologically, and so forth. J. H. Dietrich summarizes the evolution 
gods out of earlier animistic beliefs in this way: 

The recognition of the importance of some spirits over others, in connection 
with the gradual understanding of certain natural processes, led men to depart- 
mentalize and organize their deities, instead of ascribing a spirit to each and 
every object. Things are grouped together, and one god is thought to preside 
over a whole group. For example^ they no longer think of a spirit in each tree, 
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but of a spirit presiding over all trees-— the god of the forest; there is no longer 
a spirit in each stream but a god of streams; no longer a god of each sea, but a 
god of the seas. This stage of thought is best exemplified in the religion of the 
Greeks and the Romans. 

By this time, man had developed a highly organized family and social life 
and this was carried over into the realm of the gods ; so that the gods were 
related, and ^special functions and responsibilities assigned to each,” and the 
importance of the god or goddess determined by the importance of the function. 
Man had also by now attained a much higher degree of culture arid there came 
to be gods of the thought and emotional world, such as the goddess of wisdom 
and tiie^ goddess of love. Thus arose twelve major deities and the coiiiitless 
minor divinities of the pagan world, fonning a well-organized pantheon of gods 
and goddesses.^ 

Man has showm a tendency to create gods to preside over all experiences 
of vital importance to the individual and the group. Consequently, the 
number and character of the gods devised by any people depend upon 
the emotional experiences of the members of that group. Some experi- 
ences are universal, such as fertility, hunger, and life and death. There- 
fore, w^e find certain universal deities that appear among the gods of every 
people. Many experiences, however, are peculiar to a people because of 
tlie differences in living conditions brought about by the specific divergen- 
cies in geographical environment. Thus there arise wide variations in 
the nature and functions of regional deities. 

All we can say in the wmy of a sweeping generalization is that wherever, 
in early civilization, there wms an emotional experience of great im- 
portance to the race, man had the raw material out of wdiich a god might 
I be — and usually wms — created. 

We may consider first those gods who owe their existence to experiences 
common to all men. One such body of experience grows out of the re- 
productive instinct. The sexual urge is responsible for a great number 
of deities in all pantheons. Household gods are numerous, and have their 
assigned functions. But reproduction is something which goes far beyond 
the perpetuation and increase of the human race. It involves all nature, 
j Therefore, man created potent gods of fertility, of life and death, and 

i rebirth. Noticing that the female seems to be the all-important factor 

j in human reproduction, man frequently created female deities or god- 

I desses to embody the .generalized concept of fertility and reproduction, 

j Because of the vitah importance of the growth of vegetation and the 

I ine^’ease of domestic animals, the fertility goddesses loomed large in the 

i religion and mythology of early peoples. Such w^ere Isthar (ikstarte) of 

I the Babylonians, Kubaba of the Hittites (later known as Cybele), Dcme- 

f ter of the Greeks, and Tellus of the Romans. 

: For each of the important crises in life, such as birth, puberty, mar- 

riage, sickness, and death, a god was usually provided for man’s protec- 
I tion. There are. also natural occurrences, such as seasonal changes ■ and 
5 the passage of day into night and night into day, which all men observe. 


'^■How the Gods Were MadCf privately printed, 1926, p. 10; cf, Joseph McCabe 
I Toii? Man Made God, Haldeman-Julius, 1931. 
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Accordingly^ every pantheon has deities for seasons and for light and 
darkness, rurther; strong drink and drugs produce strange and powerful 
reactions. Consequently, we find among the Greeks Dionysus, the vine 
god, and in India a god for Soma, a powerful liquor made from leaves of 
a mountain plant. 

As a result of special geographic circumstances, gods of the mountains, 
plains, desert, forest, or the sea are given varying degrees of importance, 
according to the habitat of the different peoples. Each occupation 
and industry is usually presided over by a god. Hunters, shepherds, and 
agricultural peoples have always invented deities appropriate to their 
several occupations. Moreover, the shepherd especially depends on 
animal fertility, the farmer on weather, the fisherman on the sea. Gods 
are provided to look after each of these needs. There is also a tendency 
to cleify animals — ^those upon which, for any reason, man depends, as 
well as those he especially fears. 

The multiplicity of gods in early civilizations is difficult for us to 
understand today. Take, for instance, Roman household gods. First 
there was Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, the center of family worship. 
Next came the di penateSj or gods of the family storeroom. Then there 
was the god of the paterfamilias, the procreative power which continued 
the family’s existence — a sort of symbol of the germ plasm; the god of 
the door or threshold, called Janus; and finally, the lar familiaru, or the 
spirit of the boundaries of the family domain. Added to these, of course, 
was the great number of Roman public gods. 

Man deifies man as well as nature. Most consciously he tends to give 
ancestors and the heroes of the past divine attributes, much as we glorify 
George Washington and the founders of our country. The political head 
of society was often deified in early civilization; so w'ere military heroes. 

Not only does man create gods and assign them certain functions, he 
even invests them with moral attributes. In this process, too, the facts 
are exactly the opposite of wdiat is usually believed. It is generally 
assumed that God created and revealed our moral codes. The Deca- 
logue was handed to Moses on Mount Sinai, right and wrong are decided 
upon in heaven, and so on. As a matter of fact, man has always pro- 
jected his own moral beliefs on the gods. He has attributed to the gods 
the origin of the folkways that were gradually worked out b^^ each social 
group in the course of its life experiences. 

This is admirably illustrated by the Old Testament God, Yahweh, who 
first appeared as a crude supernatural power symbolized by upright 
stones — a phallic symbol. He then developed into a ruthless tribal 
divinity of desert nomads, bidding his followers savagely to destroy tliese 
enemies wdio worshiped gods other than Yahweh. Ultimately, Yaliweh 
became a universal providence, directing the affairs of nature and mao 
and controlling the course of history. 

In preliterary times, the gods were the product of man’s unrestrained 
imagination. As culture developed and man learned to write, his deities 
were riven, more nrecise and permanent attributes. We shall have occa- 
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sioii to illustrate this trend as we describe the pantheons of historical 
peoples. 

Fimdamental Religious Concepts and Practices. First and foremost 
in primitive religious thought is the realm of things sacred^ those things 
which are charged with the mystical 'mana^ the vague but potent source 
of supernatural power. Usually, sacred things can be handled safely 
only by specialists in mystery, priests or medicine men (shamans). 
Nearly all individual, social, and industrial activities were under the 
spell of the supernatural, and so the shaman, or medicine man, was very 
powerful in primeval society. ^ 

Closely allied to the concept of sacredness are the notions of clean and 
unclean. In most cases, these terms have no relation to considerations 
of hygiene or aesthetics, but are connected with ideas of safety and 
danger. A ^^elean” thing is free of the supernatural or of danger thei’e- 
from. It is safe. Contact with it does not expose one to mysterious 
risks and possible disasters. The unclean is steeped in mystery. Evil 
'forces play around it. Contamination with it may bring tragedy. Only 
proper religious rites, administered by ^hiuthorized” persons, may, at 
times, make the unclean become clean and safe. 

Next we may look at the concept of sacrifice, a highly important rite, 
combining both magic and worship. The purposes of sacrifice are varied. 
It may be a way of offering thanks to the gods — one gives them a share 
of his crops, or cattle. At other times, sacrifice serves to bring gods and 
votaries together, thereby cementing the bond between them and renew- 
ing the covenant. Sacrifice may also be used to increase the volume of 
mana or spiritual grace in the community or to bring the social group into 
contact wdth its mysterious operations. 

Sacrifice takes on varied forms. In “theophagy’^ a worshiper may eat 
the symbol of the god, or the god’s representative, man or animal, thereby 
imbibing the mana residing in that which, is consumed. On the whole, 
sacrifice usually expresses gratitude and loyalty to the gods, or it is 
indulged in for the sake of securing supernatural aid in times of stress. 

Taboo is the fundamental primitive means of executing social control. 
It aims to make human life safe. The gods are supposed to indicate 
what types of conduct they approve, and what they disapprove. Dis- 
approved acts are taboo — forbidden. If one never violates taboos, he 
is likely to remain in the favor of the gods, thus receiving and retaining 
spiritual grace. There may be taboos against man^ying certain people, 
eating certain animals (consider the Jewish dietary laws), working on 
certain days (the Christian Sunday, for instance, or Jewish Sabbath), 
coming into contact with strangers (Jewish dislike of Gentiles), and so 
on. In a word, taboos are the “donTs” — the red lights — of primitive 
society. 

Fetishism pervades primitive religion. It is the worship of objects 
svhich are believed to harbor spirits and therefore bring good luck. In 
a few instances, however, fetisliism does not involve the residence of a 
spirit in an object. In western Africa, for example, the magical power 
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in the object is looked upon as impersonal and no indwelling spirit is 
implied. 

Primitive religion abounds with ritual, particularly for handling safely 
those crises which are supposed to be specifically charged with mana, 
and hence especially dangerous. To warcl off potential evils during these 
crucial periods of existence, one must indulge in specified types of rites, 
thereby' propitiating the proper deities. Hence, nearly all primitive 
tribes invest birth, adolescence, initiation into manhood and wmmanhood, 
marriage, sickness, and, death with a distinct sense of the sacred and 
mysterious, and provide specific religious rites to handle them safely. 
These, as Professor Marett and others have made clear, are the primitive 
origins of the famous sacramental system of the Roman Catholic church, 
to which -we shall later pay attention. 

An important concept of primitive religion and social relations is 
toteniism. Commonly, a group regards itself as descended from or aided 
by some plant, animal, or object, towards which it observes an attitude 
of veneration. Totemism is important as furnishing the basis for’ 
marriage taboos^ — fellow totemites usually may not marry' — and in stimu- 
lating ceremonial activities. 

Finally, we must say 'a little more about primitive ^^clergy,^’ medicine 
men, or shamans. They are exalted, ineffable beings, holding special 
communion with the gods.. They alone can deal safely with the super- 
naturahpowers and competently handle the sacred, since they themselves 
are filled with mana. 

Two types of shamans are found in primitive society — ^those especially 
adept in administering rituals and performing ceremonies, and those of a 
more saintly cast, wdio dwell mentally in peculiarly mystical regions. 
The latter are the ^lioly men.” They live apart. Tribesmen come to 
them for counsel, revelation, and regeneration. In later religions, they 
became the prophets. The ceremonial shaman became the priest. 

Primitive chieftains and kings frequently are supposed to be endowed 
with mana. On this account they are entitled to high position and great 
respect. Their special reserve of mana enables them to contact the 
sacred powers. Hence it is not uncommon to find priest-kings among 
barbarians. The medieval and modern doctrine of the divine right of 
kings is little more than a sophisticated vestige of this picturesque bit of 
primitive speculation. 

The Christian Synthesis. We have now discussed briefly the origins 
and leading traits of religion. Little progress in fundamentals has been 
made by any great world religion beyond the beliefs and practices which 
'we have outlined. We do not have the space here to describe the re- 
ligions of the Ancient East, which represent a slightly more sophisticated 
expression of the foregoing primitive dogmas and rites. We must pass 
on to a survey of the nature of the Christian religion, which has dominated 
the Western wmrld for two millenniums. 

Christianity is frequently believed to have appeared suddenly, as a 
new and fully-fashioned religion, some tw'o thousand years ago. But 
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the historian of religion recognizes that Christianit}^ drew heavily upon 
earlier strains in religious belief and' practice and combined many of the 
most popular and potent trends in the religions of all the peoples around 
the Mediterranean basin. Indeed, its very comprehensiveness was one 
of the chief sources of the strength of Christianity. It had many dogmas 
and rites, some one of which would appeal very strongly to a given group 
of potential converts. It had some form of strong appeal to Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and barbarian, rich and poor, the mighty and the meek. 
We may now" turn our attention to the manner in wdiich Christianity com- 
bined portions of the religions' of the antique wmrld and built up an 
imposing religious synthesis. 

The fundamental doctrines in Christianity were common to alb re- 
ligions. Primitive man had provided the basic beliefs essential for deal- 
ing effectively with the supernatural world. Primitive man had intro- 
duced the doctrine of supernatural powder, and had classified its agents 
into good and evil spirits. He had introduced A^arioiis rituals — worship, 
magic, sacrifice, baptism, birth, death, initiation, and purification rites— 
all of which expressed man’s fear and gratitude w"ith respect to the super- 
natural powders w"ho were believed to control the world. These were at 
the root of Judaism and other eastern prototj^’pes of Christianity, and 
most of them still persist in orthodox Catholicism atid Protestantism. 

The religion of the Jews, developed over hundreds of years, made many 
obvious contributions to Christianity. Christians measured historical 
time by means of the Jewdsh chronology, wdiicli ran back to the Creation. 
Jewish history provided the framew"ork of the Chri.stian historical per- 
spective and the heroes of the Christian past. — ^IMoses, Joshua, Samson, 
David, Solomon, and the like. Even Enoch and Lot croW'ded out Pericles. 
The Christian cosmology— the theory of the origin and developmeiit of 
the universe, the earth, and its inhabitants — was derived primarily from 
Genesis 

The Jew"s also gave the Christians their particular deity. Their tribal 
God, Yahw^eh, became the Christian God. Jewish scriptures supplied the 
basis for the expected coming of Christ — ^namely, the so-called Messianic 
hope. Finally, the Je^vs contributed Jesus, whom they later disow^ned. 

Much of early Christian morality was also obtained from the Old 
Testament. God’s revelations in respect to good conduct, and his mani- 
fest will in such matters, as illustrated by Old Testament examples, w^ere 
accepted by Christian converts. 

Pre-Christian asceticism wms found in certain Jewdsh cults wdiicli 
echoed the denunciation of human vanity and futility to be found in the 
literature attributed to Solomon, and urged withdrawal from the world. 
John the^aptist presumably belonged to such a sect, the Essenes. 

Other sacred books of the Jew"s in addition to the Bible, such as the 
Talmud, and later the Cabala, similarly exerted a deep influence on 
Christianity. These w'ore w"orked into Christianity by scholarly Jewish 
converts 

Some Jewish lore wiiich the Christians took over, such as the legends 
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relative to the Creation and the Deluge, originally came from Babylonian 
sources, while it was believed by the late James H. Breasted, and others, 
that the Messianic hope of the Jews originated in Egyptian social phi- 
losophy, whence the Jews borrowed it. 

From the Persians came what was perhaps the most influential of all 
the elements that entered into Christianity — namely, the notion of the 
overwhelming importance of the life to come. The Persians were the 
first to provide elaborate and dogmatic answers to the eternal question: 
Why did the universe and man come into existence? They believed that 
God had created the universe as an arena where the principles of good 
and evil could engage in decisive combat, and where the triumph of good 
over evil might be overwhelmingly demonstrated. Those who had be- 
lieved in the principle of good, represented by Ormuzd, the Persian God, 
would be rewarded by a life of immortal happiness in the vrorld to come. 
Those who had been foolish enough to pin their hopes on the forces of 
evil, championed by Ahriman, the Persian devil, would be thrown into 
a lake of fire and brimstone. 

' The Persians were probably the first people to whom the future life 
was a matter of all-absorbiiig interest. There was little thought of 
future punishment in early Jewish theology. Sheol was regarded as a 
vague place of the dead, retribution having already taken place in this 
world. Not until the Jews were influenced by the Persians, as reflected 
in the apocryphal Book of Enoch, did they develop the idea of future 
torment. The Greeks and Romans believed in a sort of drab and in- 
different afterlife in Hades, where men were neither sad nor glad, though 
certain specially hideous criminals might receive appropriate punishment. 

The Persian eschatology^ made the next world a challenge totcohdiict 
in this world. Indifference to the future life was no longer possible, since 
the good would be forever blessed and the wicked eternally punished. 

Christianity derived its idea of immortality from Persia partly through 
direct contact with competing Persian religions like Mithraism and 
Manichacism, and partly^ from the Jews of pre-Christian days. These 
Jews had taken over the Persian beliefs, as is particularly evident in the 
Book of Enoch and other late Jewish literature. 

The Persians, through Mithraism, contributed', in addition, the famous 
light-and-darkness symbolism, associating light with good, and darkness 
with evil. Incidentally, they supplied the particular date chosen for 
Christmas. The twenty-fifth day of December was the day of the great 
Mithraic feast celebrating the returning strength of their sun god after 
the winter solstice. From IMithraism also, rather than from the tradi- 
tional Jewish Sabbath, was derived Sunday, with its taboo on work. 
Many Christian rites, such as the use of bells, candles, and the like, were 
imitated from Mithraic usage; whence likewise came the blood symbolism 
in baptism. 

Into Christianity were also drafted elements of Manichaeism, a strange 
compound of Persian, Babylonian, and Buddhist religions, founded by 
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1\Ianes of Ctesiphon (A.D. 215-272). It laid special stress on renuncia- 
tion of the ileshj the vividness of heaven and hell, and the symbolism of 
light and darkness. Manichaeism, we may note, persisted down to late 
medieval times among the Cathari of Italy, the Albigenses of southern 
France, and certain Bulgarian sects, such as the Bogomiles. The phi- 
losopher Pierre Bayle (1647-1706) thought well of it in modern times. 

The Greeks left innumerable impressions on Christianity. Scholarly 
Greeks converted to Christianity could not rest satisfied with the real 
Jesus, portrayed as an unlettered village workman, whose intimates and 
disciples were fishermen. They had to exalt him to high metaphysical 
rank, where he could rival the Platonic logos^ the source of all truth, 
ilence Christian theology became essentially Greek metaphysics, restated 
and revalued in relation to the person and mission of Jesus. In Gnosti- 
cism, a logical but extreme development of this metaphysical interpreta- 
tion, Jesus all but ceased to be a person and became an abstract philo- 
sophical principle, an illuminating and redeeming revelation of religious 
truth and prophecy. Most of the great heresies of the early church w^ere 
little more than unofficial Hellenized views of Jesus’ nature and mission. 

The moral austerity of Chx’istianity drew heavily upon the Stoic eulogy 
of moral earnestness. The Stoics also contributed their cosmopolitan 
outlook, and their attitude of mental resignation before the all-pervading 
will of God, as expressed in nature and the li^e experiences of man. 
Neoplatonism provided Christianity with its underlying mental atmos- 
phere — the contention that an attitude of faith and credulity most befit 
a religious person and that they are the means of attaining contact with 
the Infinite. It thus stimulated Christian mysticism. Finally, wffien 
Aristotle wms rediscovered by the Middle Ages and approved by the 
church, Hellenic logic laid the foundations for the mature body of 
Catholic doctrine — Scholasticism. 

Christian ritual wms borrowed in part from the Greek mysteries. The 
holiest of Christian rites, the Eucharist, was invented by Paul as an 
imitation of the sacred meal of the Eleusinian mysteries. Baptism and 
ihe brilliant Christian liturgy and ritual were drawn primarily from 
Hellenistic orientalism. Greek rhetoric furnished the models for Chris- 
tian preaching, and the original name of a Christian church — eedesia — 
was of Greek origin. 

Rome brought to Christianity its genius for organization and adminis- 
tration. Roman law, adapted to religious cases, became the famous 
Canon Law of the medieval church. When the Christian church spread 
around the Mediterranean world it took over the system of administration 
used by the Roman emperors. It even adopted many of the administra- 
tive districts and titles. The title of bishop, for example, had been that 
of the leading civil officer of the Roman municipalities in the East — ^the 
ancient equivalent of a mayor. 

The Romans also made important contributions to Christian ritual 
Roman rites dealing with birth,, puberty , marriage, and death — milestones 
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of life especially safeguarded in Roman religion — passed over into Ciiris- 
tian baptism, confirmation, the sacramental wedding, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal funeral. Roman notions of religio, embracing attitudes of awe. 
anxiety, and piety, and the conception of the sacred as something given 
over to God, also exerted a real influence on Christian doctrine. 

Finally, when Christianity was accepted by the barbarians of northern 
Europe, the primitive beliefs, rites, and festivals of these backward 
peoples were carried over into their new religion and a fusion between 
the two resulted. The antique primitivism in Christianity, wdiich had 
survived from the preliterary period, was thus merged wiin the currently 
primitive culture of the barbarian converts. 

The foregoing docs not exhaust the accretions to Christianity drawn' 
from many sources. But it docs sluwv how the composite character of 
the new religion gave it a potential appeal to many areas, cultures, sects, 
and linguistic stocks. It w^as the most syncretic, and therefore the most 
attractive, of all the cults which competed for favor in the later Roman 
Empire. 

At first, there was a tendency to regard Christianity as a religion for 
the Jews only. A special vision w^as required to convert Peter to the idea 
that Christianity should be spread over the whole pagan world. This 
attitude is mirrored in the Gospel according to Alatthew and the conflict 
it engendered is showm in the Book of Acts. Paul proclaimed the uni- 
versal purpose of Christianity once and forever, and it appears in the 
Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and the Gospel according to Luke, winch w^as 
written under Pauline influence. 

The Christians made the most of their missionary opportunities. One 
of the great advantages of conversion to Christianity in the early days 
was that it offered a chance to live one’s daily life in a pagan society and, 
at the same time, claim communion in the kingdom of God and look 
forward to salvation in the w^orld to come. The idea that all Christians 
in the first and second centuries lived like terror-stricken refugees is quite 
false. Only during periods of persecution were they driven underground 
— and then only in certain places. 

No torture Rome could devise, and the Latins have been past masters 
in the art, could halt the flow of converts. By A.D. 300 there weio so 
many Christians that persecution seemed pointless. Christianity had 
become an organized defiance of imperial law^ In 311, the Emperor 
Galerius revoked the. edict of persecution of 303 and introduced an era of 
tolerance. In 313, Constantine the Great issued the famous Edict of 
Milan, wdiich legalized Christianity. In 325 he called the great Council 
Nicea, wliich adjusted for a time the doctrinal dispute between the Arians 
and the Athanasians by deciding in favor of the latter and settling the 
problem of the Trinity. 

After Constantine’s death, paganism w^'as practically doomed. Chris- 
tians w^ere favored over pagans. By the time of the famous code of 
Theodosius II (438) Christianity had become a religious monopoly de- 
fended by the state. The worship of heathen gods was forbidden. The 
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Ciiristians turned the tables on their enemies and soon more than evened 
the score through vigorous persecution of the pagans. 

“ Far and away the most important medieval institution was the Gatholio 
Church, wdiich became thoroughly enmeshed in the feudal system. Some 
of the most powerful feudal lords were abbots, bishops, and archbishops. 
The Roman Catholic Church has been usually and quite rightly regarded 
as a spiritual agency designed to procure salvation. But assuring salva- 
tion for its millions of communicants necessitated an elaborate adminis- 
trative and financial organization. At its height, there were over 500,000 
clergy in the church: 

The Church was essentially an organized state, thoroughly centralized, with 
one supreme head and a complete gradation of officials ; with a comprehensive 
system of law courts for trying cases, with penalties covering all crimes, and 
with prisons for punishing offenders. It demanded an allegiance from all its 
members somewhat like that existing today betwen subjects and a state. It 
developed one official language, the Latin, which was used to conduct its business 
everywhere. Thus all. western Europe was one great religious association from 
which it was treason to revolt. Canon law punished such a crime with death, 
public opinion sanctioned it, and the secular arm executed the sentence.'-^ 

It is clear, then, that, in addition to its spiritual prestige and preroga- 
tives, the Catholic church of the Middle Ages was a vast international 
state of greater territorial extent and financial resources than any secular 
power of the period. From parish to provinces, all united under the 
jurisdiction of the Holy See, it not only embraced much the larger part 
of Europe but also boasted colonies of converts in Africa and Asia, 

The foregoing view of the medieval church helps us to understand the 
nature of the Protestant revolution. It was not simply an attempt to 
modify the doctrine of the Church. It was far more truly a political 
and economic secession from the great international ecclesiastical state, 
motivated principally by the’ desire to be free from its financial exactions. 

Protestantism and Rationalmn, It is commonly supposed by both 
devout Protestants and Catholics that the Protestant Reformation 
brought into existence a type of Christianity profoundly different from 
Roman Catholicism. We may appropriately investigate this conviction, 
first briefly looking into the actual changes introduced." 

In the first place, the Protestants stamped out what they regarded as 
the leading aspects of ecclesiastical corruption. They suppressed com- 
pletely the sale of indulgences. They strove for a simpler and more 
direct form of worship. They particularly attacked those phases of 
Catholic w^orship and ritual which were based on the doctrine of salvation 
by good w^orks. They abolished the veneration of relics, the adoration of 
images, and the practice of making pilgrimages to holy places. They 
profoundly modified the central Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation 


-A. C. Flick, The Rise of the Medieval Church, Putnam, 1909, pp. 603-604. 

'^For a sympathetic interpretation, see Bums Jenkins, llie World^s Debt to 
Protestardifiryij Stratford, 1930. 
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in the sacrament of the Mass by denying the iniraculoiis transformation 
of the bread and wine into the actual body and blood of Jesus. The 
Lutherans, however, accepted ^^consubstantiation” or the ^'corporeal 
presence/^ The Bible, rather than the dogmas of the Church fathers 
and Catholic theologians, became the guide of the Protestant Christian 
in his religious devotions. The Protestants denied the necessity of a 
mediating priesthood to bring the believer into contact with God. Tlie 
Protestants contended that a Christian could secure God’s attention di- 
rectly through personal worship and prayer. Thus, they put special 
emphasis on the importance of the individual conscience in matters re- 
ligious. 

The degree to which Protestantism differed, even in matters religious, 
from tile parent Catholic church greatly depended upon the particular 
Protestant sect. With the early Lutherans and Angelicans the divergence 
from Catholicism in worship was relatively slight — in spite of doctrinal 
differences. On the other hand, the more radical religious groups, such 
as the Anabaptists and the later evangelical sects, almost completely 
abandoned the old Catholic rites and practiccvs. 

Nevertheless, as the able German church historian Ernst Troeltsch 
has made very clear, the fundamental religious differences between the 
Catholics and even the radical Protestants were not extensive. This 
fact was commonly overlooked in the fierce partisanship which charac- 
terized the controversies bet^veen Catholics and Protestants. Both 
Catholics and orthodox Protestants fully accepted the whole Christian 
Epic, as outlined in the Old and New Testaments. The Bible w’as the 
central sacred book of their religion. Catholics and Protestants alike 
w^ere primarily concerned with making a proper adjustment to the super- 
natural world and with securing the salvation of the individual soul in 
the world to come. The medieval doctrines of heaven and hell were 
adopted with no marked change by all Protestants. To Luther in par- 
ticular, the devil and his hosts became more real and fearful beings. 
Evangelical divines of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries tended to 
lay far more stress upon the horrors of hell and the dangers of damnation 
than Catholic theologians of pre-Reformation days. Moreover, the 
Protestants were just as alert and severe as Catholics in their denuncia- 
tion of sceptics and freethinkers. It is no exaggeration to say that, upon 
at least 95 per cent of all matters of strictly religious import, Catholics 
and Protestants were in agreement. They were also about equally an- 
tagonistic to the inroads of theological liberalism and secular scepticism. 

Protestants have taken great pride in having discarded many allegedly 
idolatrous Catholic practices. But they 'weakened the emotional power 
of their churches by depriving them of the most potent appeal of the 
Catholic church: its visual and auricular imagery. The rich emotion- 
bearing ritual and liturgy of the Catholic church w'ere far better cal- 
culated to attract and hold a mass, of faithful believers than the 
metaphysical dogmatism of Calvin qr the vocal emotionalism of other 
Protestant cults. This is even more apparent today than it was in the 
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sixteenth century. The intellectual classes, to whom the Calvinistic 
metaphysics and doctrinal sermons appealed, have now generally dis- 
carded all types of orthodoxy and found other forms of intellectual 
interest. In its non-religious aspects, Protestantism wms notable for the 
impetus it gave to nationalism, capitalism, and the spirit of business 
enterprise. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, certain intellectual 
leaders in Europe and America bi'ought into being a somewhat different 
attitude toward religion than had prevailed in either the Protestant or 
the Catholic camp. The philosopher John Locke (1632-1704) insisted 
that religion should be a matter of reason rather than emotion and blind 
faith. But he remained loyal to Protestant Christianity. More ad- 
vanced were the so-called Deists, a group of religious liberals, extending 
in their influence from Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1645) to Tiiomas 
Paine and Thomas Jefferson, who lived nearl}?- tw^o centuries later. Other 
important wu’iters in this group w^ere Anthony Collins, Thomas Woolston, 
and Matthew Tindal. The Christians had believed in the uniqueness 
and arbitrariness of their religion, but the Deists held tliat the true reli- 
gion must be universal and reasonable. The Deists were greatly influ- 
enced by the new natural science and tended to identify nature with God 
and such natural laws as that of gravitation with divine laws. Essen- 
tially, the Deistic religious beliefs were the following: (1) God exists; 
(2) it is desirable to worship God; (3) the chief end of worship is to 
promote better living; (4) this implies and requires repentance of sins; 
and (5) there is a future life, in which man will be dealt wdth according 
to his conduct here on earth. It will thus be apparent that the Deists 
were devout believers in God, the divinity of Jesus, and the future life. 
But they rejected both Catholic and Protestant Christianity, which they 
regarded as a departure from the true teachings of Jesus. 

Some philosophers of this period, such as the Frenchman Pierre Bayle, 
and the Englishman David Hume, wmnt further than the Deists and 
raised serious doubts as to the validity of religion, the existence of God, 
and the future life. But they did not dogmatically deny God’s existence. 
They roughly resembled the Agnostics of our day. Some other thinkers, 
such as Baron d’Holbach, went the wdiole way to overt atheism and 
frankly denied the existence of God. It was at this time also that 
Hobbes, Spinoza, Simon, Astruc, and others began the criticism of the 
Bible, which was ultimately to .give us an accurate historical notion of 
the origin and nature of this wmrk. These developments are interesting 
mainly as a phase of the history of human thought. The great mass of 
the people remained steadfast in the orthodox Catholic or Protestant 
faith. 

In the century following 1750, there was a reaction against the liberal 
religious views we have just described briefly. Romanticism, led by 
Herder, Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher and others, represented a philo- 
sophical onslaught against rationalism. It laid great stress on man’s 
emotional life and on the all-important nature of deep religious feeling 
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and vivid personal religious experience. The Christian Evidences move- 
ment, dating from William Paley and others in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, assaulted Deism and scepticism and appealed to 
nature, as God^s handiwork, to vindicate the existence and creative 
activity of a personal God. The Oxford movement in England was 
designed to revive spirituality in the Angelican church. By the middle 
of the nineteenth •century the religious temper of Europe was far more 
devout than it had been in the days of Voltaire. 

At the same time, the foundations were being laid for a new' revolt 
against orthodox religion more serious and comprehensive than any wdiich 
had ever taken place in the previous history of man. This "was founded 
upon the new natural science, including the doctrine of evolution, scepti- 
cal philosophy, biblical scholarship, anthropology, and cultural history. 
Some alert writers have compared the present period with the first cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire, which was an age of dissolution of ancient 
faiths and the development of new forms of religious doctrines. This 
comparison does not seem to hold in any comprehensive fashion, since 
the present era presents a challenge to religion far more s-weeping and 
serious than anything wdiich transpired in the classical age. The religious 
situation wdiich arose in the Mediterranean wnrkl at the close of the 
Roman republic represented merely a challenge to some of the existing 
religions and attested the decay of certain older faiths. That revolu- 
tion W’as not in any sense wdiatever a challenge to supernatural religion 
itself, for the dying religions were replaced by others as pregnant with 
superstition and supernaturalism as were the religions of ancient Greece 
or of early agricultural Rome. Even bitter critics of religion, such as 
Lucretius, believed firmly in the existence of gods, but held that the 
latter Iiaci no interest in mankind. 

Today, the situation is far different. We are now- in possession of a 
body of knowdedge and a resulting set of intellectual and social attitudes 
wdiich offer a challenge not merely to orthodox Catholicism and Funda- 
mentalist Protestantism but to supernatural religions of any sort wdiat- 
soever. There has never been a religious crisis of this kind before, 
and any attempt to make precise comparisons wdth the past arc here 
bound to be misleading and distorting. Even the extreme classical 
assailants of pagan religions, like Lucretius, had no such basis for the 
critical attitude as have the contemporary sceptics. The bittei attack 
of Lucretius upon supernatural religion %vas based mainly upon assump- 
tions and intuitions as incapable of proof at the time as wxun the most 
extreme pietistic view’-s of his age. 

Contemporary science, especially astrophysics, renders tlie wdiole set 
of assumptions underlying the anthropomorphic and geocentric super- 
naturalism of the past archaic and unsupportable. Our scientific and 
historie,aI knowledge has undermined the holy books of all peoples. The 
development of biblical criticism has discredited the dogma of the direct 
revelation and unique nature of the Hebrew Bible. Textual scholarship 
has been equally devastating to the sacred scriptures which form the 
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literary ba^is of the other -world religions. Most devastating of all has 
been the removal by psychology of all mystery from religious experience* 

It avails one nothing to deny these things, for they are literally un- 
deniable. We must face the implied intellectual revolution honestly 
and see what is to be done about it. Nor does it suffice to get angry at a 
writer who brings forward these truths, so unpleasant to many of a pious 
turn of mind. No individual writer is to blame for these changes. If 
one becomes indignant over the intellectual progress of the last century 
he must logically direct his anger comprehensively against the combined 
results of tlie researches of the natural scientists, cultural historians, 
textual critics, and social scientists of the era. 

Outstanding Religious Groups in the 
Twentieth Century 

We have briefly surveyed the origins and development of religious 
thought and attitudes to the opening of the twentieth century. We may 
now take a brief inventory of the prevailing types of religious attitudes. 
Tlie marked divergencies in the beliefs of the major religious groups of 
our day are explained by the wide differences in the degree to which 
members of- the community have entered into the intellectual currents of 
modern times. Some have been profoundly influenced by science and 
critical philosophy, while others liave remained essentially oblivious to 
them. Others fail between these two extremes. 

In western Christendom today we find essentially the following group- 
ings: the completely orthodox, the Devout Modernists, and the Advanced 
IModernists. The completely orthodox believe in a personal God, accept 
the Bible as the literal word of God, proclaim the complete divinity of 
Jesus, and believe in the personal immortality of the human soul. This 
group is still numerous, particularly among "the agricultural groups and 
among the lower middle class in urban populations, who accept without 
cpiestion the wiiole Christian Epic: the biblical God, the theory of a 
special creation about six thousand years ago, the deluge, the theory of 
the chosen race, the hlessianic hope, the vicarious sacrifice and messiah- 
ship of Jesus, the divinity of Jesus, a literal future life, and the reality 
of heaven and liell. These ideas are shared by orthodox Catholics and 
Protestants alike. They have modified but slightly tlie general complex 
of religious faith held by St. Paul, Augustine, or Luther. 

Among the Protestants^ in the United States, a large group of these, 
orthodox believers founded a movement which is knowm as Fundamen- 
talism. Tliere wurs an inevitable tendency for teachings of an unsettling 
character finally to seep down to the masses. Alarmecl, the latter organ- 
ized to repel scepticism and unbelief. Consequently, dining and folloiv- 
ing the first World War, ultra-orthodox organizations began to spring 
up — ^the Christian Fundamentals League, the League of Evangelical Stu- 
dents, various Bible institutes, and many anti-scientific societies. But 
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the most comprehensive organization was the World’s Christian Piinda™ 
mentals Association, founded in 1918 by the Rev. William B. Riley of 
Minneapolis, tlie leader of American Fundamentalism. The aggressive 
clerical leaders of American Fundamentalism have been Ptiley, Curtis 
L. Laws, J, C. ]\Iassee, R. A. Torrey, John Ptoach Straton, Mark A. Mat- 
thews, J, Gresham Maclien, and J. Frank Norris. 

The Fundamentalist platform embodies the following five ^‘minimum 
basic doctrines’': (1) the inerrancy and infallibility of the Bible; (2) the 
virgin birth and the complete deity of Christ Jesus; (3) tlie resurrection of 
the same body of Jesus which was three days buried; (4) the substitution- 
ary atonement of Jesus for the sins of the wmrld; (5) the second coming 
of Jesus in bodily form, according to the Scriptures.” Mr. Riley insisted 
upon adding to the above a firm belief in a literal heaven and hell. He 
was joined by Mr. Straton. 

Tlie. Fundamentalists organized a number of anti-scientific societies 
and warred against those scientific teachings which seemed to threaten 
orthodoxy. They succeeded in placing anti-evolution laws on the statute 
books of three American states and narrowly missed success in a number 
of others. The most dramatic episode in the history of American Funda- 
mentalism was the Scopes trial in Tennessee in the summer of 1925, in 
which William Jennings Bryan joined in a legal duel with the great 
agnostic, Clarence Darrow. Tennessee had passed a law forbidding the 
teaching of evolution in the schools. The Fundamentalists arrested a 
young high school teacher named J, T. Scopes on the charge of teaching 
evolution. His trial attracted great interest. Mr. Bryan, who led the 
prosecution, died of excessive heat and overeating during the closing days 
of the trial, and American Fundamentalism lost its most powerful and 
colorful champion. During the trial Bryan expounded the fundamental- 
ist conviction that it is not what science proves to be the truth, but rather 
what the majority of the people want to believe which should dominate 
in a democracy. The fundamentalist attitude toward modern science 
is illustrated by the following pronouncement of Edward Y. Clarke, former 
Imperial Wizard of the Kii Klux Klan, and one of the leaders in the 
battle against evolution: “In another two years, from Maine to California 
and from the Great Lakes.to the Gulf, there will bo lighted in this country 
countless bonfires, devouring these damnable and detestable books on 
evolution.” 

The Fundamentalists and other orthodox groups have one undoubted 
source of strength which cannot be claimed by the more liberal Christians. 

• This is the clarity and logic of their position, once we grant their 
assumptions. This consideration has been ably stated by John Herman 
Randall; 

Orthodoxy has, moreover, an intellectual power that liberalism has so far 
lacked. In the face of uncertainty and confusion, the muddied thinking and 
mingling of contradictory ideas, that so; abound in modernist circles, its theological 
tenets stand oiit with clarity and precision. In accepting them there is no vague 
hoping to eat one s cake and still have it. The orthodox know just where they 
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stand. Particularly is this true of the refined and elaborate thought of Catholic 
philosophy. The Church has never countenanced what it calls fideism, reliance 
on sentiment and emotion alone. It has recognized that a great body of men can 
be united only by a faith that is clear-cut and objective. It has always stood for 
rationalism, and today its rationalistic philosophy has a great appeal for those 
disheartened b}^ the irritationalism and voluntarism of modern thought. To be 
sure, it has always dictated the authoritative premises; but that in itself has much 
to recommend it over mere personal prejudice and bias. 

So markedly does the clarity of orthodoxy contrast with the confusion and more 
or less unconscious hypocrisy* of liberalism, that more radical minds who have 
broken with traditional religion completely are apt to respect the orthodox be- 
liever more highly than the muddled modernist. They do not speak his lan- 
guage; but they can understand what he means, and appreciate the power of the 
experience he expresses. Nothing is more difficult for the outsider to sympathize 
with, than the attempt to combine two loyalties; nothing harder to understand 
than the man who remains within the church without believing, who recites the 
creed with mental denial.^ 

The Devout Modernists represent a group within Christendom wdiich 
has made an effort to come to terms with science and scholarship, espe- 
cially the science and scliolarship of the nineteenth century. They at 
least formally accept the doctrine of evolution and the conclusions of 
historical and textual criticism with respect to the nature of the Bible, 
W'hich they frankly admit is a work written by man. But they regard 
the Bible as a unique work on religion. Most of them believe firmly in 
God, interpreted in a paternal pattern, and regard Jesus as a unique 
and divinely inspired religious leader. They still maintain a respectful 
attitude toward the immortality of the soul, though many of them no 
longer believe in a literal heaven and hell They tend to regard the ex- 
perience of religious conversion as a proof of the divine character of 
religion and as something close, to the miraculous. They have been drawn 
almost entirely from the ranks of the Protestants, all devout Catholics 
still adhering resolutely to the tenets of orthodoxy. 

The most complete and authoritative revelation of the nature of the 
beliefs of the devout modernist element in American Christianity is con- 
tained in the very important work of George Herbert Betts, The Beliefs 
of Seven Hundred Ministers.^ A systematic questionnaire was submitted 
to 500 liberal njinisters and 200 students in theological seminaries. Of 
the 500 ministers, 100 per cent believed that God exists; 98 per cent 
believed that the relation 'of God to man is best expressed by' the word 
^Tather^^; 95 per cent believed that God is a being with personal attri- 
butes, complete and perfect in all moral qualities; 71 per cent believed 
that Jesus ’^vas born of a virgin without a human father; 82 per cent 
believed that while on earth Jesus possessed and used his powers to restore 
the dead to life. Some 84 per cent believed that after Jesus was dead 
and buried he actually rose from the dead, leaving the tomb empty ; 92 


^ J. H. Eandall, Religion and the. Modem World, Henry Holt, 1929, p. 145. 
^ Abington Press, 1929. 
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per cent believed that there is a continuance of life alter death; 62 per 
cent believed in the literal resurrection of the body; 61 per cent believed 
that a considerable part of the human race will suffer eternal punishment 
because of their rejection of Christ; 66 per cent believed that Jesus will 
come again to judge all mankind, both living and dead; 60 per cent 
believed that death and suffering were brought into the world by the 
disobedience of Adam and Eve and that man was originally in a state 
of complete moral perfection, which he lost by his disobedience and fall; 
64 per cent believed that prayer has the power to change conditions in 
nature, such as drought; 83 per cent believed that prayer for others 
directly affects their lives wdrether or not they know that such prayer is 
being offered; 94 per cent believed that God now acts upon or operates 
in human lives through the agency and person of the Holy Spirit; 47 per 
cent believed that the creation of the world occurred in the manner and 
time recorded in Genesis; 57 per cent believed that heaven exists as an 
actual place or location. These answers clearly show that, wdien they 
are pinned down to specific points, most of the devout modernist minis- 
ters stick pretty close to orthodox notions of Christian essentials and 
prove that essential orthodoxy is by no means “a man of straw’^ in the 
United States, as is so frequently asserted by liberal ministers when 
orthodox beliefs are being challenged or attacked. 

The replies received from the theological students revealed a consider- 
ably greater departure from orthodoxy. For example, whereas 60 per 
cent of the ministers declared for the belief in the Devil as an actual 
person, (illy 9 per cent of the theological students took this view. 
AVhereas 56 per cent of the ministers held that, in biblical times, God 
exhibited himself to persons in a manner wdiich no longer occurs, only 
13 per cent of the theological students . accepted such a statement. 
Whereas 55 per cent of the ministers held that the Bible was written by 
men chosen and supernaturally endowed by God for that purpose and 
by Him given the exact message they wnre to write, only 8 per cent of 
the theological students concurred in this position. Whereas 38 per 
cent of the ministers held that the Bible is wholly free from legend or 
myth, only 4 per cent of the theological students shared this viewpoint. 
Whereas over 50 per cent of the ministers believed that heaven and hell 
exist as actual locations, only 11 per cent of the theological students so 
believed. Whereas 62 per cent of the ministers believed in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, only 18 per cent of the theological students retained this 
belief. Whereas 53 per cent of the ministers believed that all men, being 
sons of Adam, are born with natures wholly perverse, sinful, and de- 
praved, only 13 per cent of the theological students supported this atti- 
tilde. Whereas 46 per cent of the ministers held that in order to be a 
Christian it is necessary and essential to believe in the virgin birth of 
Jesus, only 3 per cent of the theological students gave their assent to this 
viewpoint. 

However, in regard to 11 crucial items out of the 56 in the question- 
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nairej more than three quarters of both the ministers and theological 
students definitely concurred: We print below these 11 items, with the 
percentage of those who gave an affirmative to the propositions advanced: 

1. There is a supreme being; God exists. (100%) 

3. God is omnipotent,.. (80%) 

4. God’s relation to man is that of Father. (98%) 

8. God controls the universe through his personal presence and power. (82%) 

1 3. God is a being with personal attributes, complete and perfect in all moral 
qualities. (90%) 

27. Jesus while on earth was subject to temptation as are other men. (97%) 

28. Jesus met his problems and difficulties using only those powers and resources 

available to all men. (76%) 

29. Jesus lived a life on earth without sin. (87%) 

39. Life continues after death. (95%) 

48. Forgiveness of sin is essential to a right relationship with God. (96%) 

52. God operates on human lives through the agency and person of the Holy 
Spirit. (91%) 

The Advanced Modernists represent a thorough departure from ortho- 
dox beliefs. The more conservative members of this group, while com- 
pletely rejecting the notion of any divine inspiration of the Bible and the 
divinity of Jesus, still retain a shado\vy loyalty to Christianity and a 
formal belief in the existence of God. Such are the radical wing among 
the Congregationalists and the more conservative Unitarians and Univer- 
salists. 

Any formal connection with Christianity was repudiated by the Ethical 
Culture Society founded in 1876 by Felix Adler. The organization did, 
however, maintain a respectful attitude toward theism and the teachings 
of Jesus. In the vanguard of the Advanced Modernists find the group 
wdio call themselves Humanists, because they base their doctrines upon 
the service of man rather than the wmrship of God. Most of their 
adherents have come from Unitarian and Universalist circles. They take 
an agnostic position, neither denying nor affirming the existence of God. 
They accept without question even the most disconcerting revelations of 
science and scholarship. They view the Bible as surely one of the great- 
historic wmrks on religion, but one having no greater claim to divine 
authorship than the Koran. They not only reject the divinity of Jesus 
but accord him no special uniqueness as a human religious teacher. They 
have built up a religion solely around man himself, with the aim of utiliz- 
ing religion as a means of promoting human well-being here and now. 
They frankly reject the idea of personal immortality and any hope or 
fear of the future life. The leaders of this movement have been John H. 
Dietrich, A. Eustace Haydon, Charles Francis Potter, Curtis W. Reese, 
A. C. Dieffenbach, John Haynes Holmes, E. B. Backus, T. G. Abell, Ed- 
win H. Wilson, and A. W. Slaten. The Humanist position has been sup- 
ported by able philosophers, such as John Dewey, James H. Tufts, J. H. 
I.euba, Roy W. Sellers, 0. L. Reiser, Max C. Qtto, John Herman Randall, 
Durant Drake, and Corliss Lament. Dr. Charles Francis Potter has pro- 
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vided us witli a ten-point contrast between the views of orthodox Chris- 
tianity and those espoused by Humanism: 


. CHRISTIANITY 

God created the world and man. 

Hell is a place of eternal torment for 
the wicked. ^ 

Heaven is the place where good people 
go when they die. 

The chief end of man is to glorify God. 


Religion has to do with the supernatu- 
ral. 


Man is inherently evil and a worm of 
the dust. 

Man should submit to the will of God. 


Salvation comes from outside of man. 


The ideas of sin, salvation, redemption, 
prayer, and worship are important. 

The truth is to be found in one religion 
only. 


. ' ■ HUMANISM 

The world and man evolved. 

Suffering is the natural result of break- 
ing the laws of right living. 


Doing right brings its own satisfaction. 

The chief end of man is to improve 
himself, both as an individual and as a 
race. ^ 

Religion has to do with the natural. 
The so-called supernatural is only the 
not-yet-understood natural. " 

Man is inherently good and has infinite 
possibilities. 

Man should not submit to injustice or 
suffering without protest and should 
endeavor to remove its causes. 

Improvement comes from within. No 
man or god can save another man. 

These ideas are unimportant in re- 
ligion. 

There are truths in all religions and 
outside of religion. 


The most extreme deviation from orthodox Christianity is to be found 
among the Atheists. They vehemently deny the existence of God and 
take a hostile attitude toward all forms of supernatural religion. They 
are not, however, necessarily opposed to the effort of the Humanists to 
create a social religion devoted to improving the welfare of man here 
on earth. The leaders of American Atheism have been Joseph Lewis and 
his Free Thinkers Society, and Charles B. Smith and his American Asso- 
ciated for the Advancement of Atheism. The Atheists have few actual 
and enthusiastic follow’-ers. The many who have become sceptical of all 
the tenets of orthodoxy are usually completely indifferent to religion. 
They seldom become affiliated with any organizations attacking religion. 
They take little interest in either pro-religious or anti-religious activities 
and organizations. 

There have been certain special religious developments in the United 
States in the last century or so, such as the Mormon church, the Salvation 
Army, Christian Science, the New Oxford Movement, and the like. The 
first three of these groups mentioned above are essentially orthodox in 
their religious concepts, the Salvation Army sharing the views of other 
Christian Fundamentalists. The New Oxford Movement, wdiich has de- 
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veloped mainly since the World War under the leadership of the Ptev. 
Frank N. D. Buehman, represents a sort of neo-romanticism, laying stress 
upon the emotions and the highly personal element in religion and making 
an adroit use of the erotic element in religious conversion and religions 
association. The social tendencies of the movement are conservative, if 
not reactionary. 

Approximately one half of all Americans above the age of 13 are not 
affiliated with any form of religious organization. 

The Conflict of Religion with Modern Science 

Much has been written about the conflict between religion and science. 
Andrew D. White wrote a very popular and thoughtful work dealing 
comprehensively with the history of this important subject.^’ There can 
be no intelligent discussion of the relation of religion to science unless we 
differentiate between the attitudes of the various religious groups dis- 
cussed. A complete conflict exists between fundamentalist religion and 
modern science, and no conflict whatever between the latter and Human- 
ism. 

It is obvious that many doctrines of Fundamentalism and other forms 
of Christian orthodoxy are contradictory to the teachings of natural and 
social science. The orthodox dogmas with respect to the certainty and 
personal nature of God, the geocentric theory of the universe, the doc- 
trine of a special and recent creation of the universe and everything 
therein, the notion that human life exists primarily to secure forgiveness 
from sin and a blessed immortality, the certainty of a literal and personal 
immortality, and the assurance of a specific heaven and hell are all incom- 
patible wdth the rudiments of modern science. It is true that orthodoxy 
does not forbid activity in certain fields of science, such as geography, 
comparative anatomy, botany, and nature study, but it does vigorously 
oppose those forms of scientific activity which in any way threaten the 
integrity of the Christian epic. For the most part, the orthodox are 
entirely ignorant of the more unsettling aspects of contemporary science, 
such as astro-physics, relativity, and psychiatry. Hence they have not 
actively opposed these developments. They have centered their attack 
chiefly upon Biblical scholarship and the doctrine of evolution. Even 
these are very incompletely understood by the orthodox. 

The tenets of the Devout Modernists indicate that even this group is 
fundamentally aligned with beliefs which are incompatible with scientific 
discoveries. The more enlightened of the Devout Modernists have made 
their peace with certain general phases of nineteenth-century science, but 
they have failed to come to grips with the even more unsettling scientific 
revelations of the twentieth. For example, they accept the general theory 
of e-\^olution, but they have not digested the implications of contemporary 
astro-physics. A book like Harlow Shapley^s Flights from Chaos offers 
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a more sweeping challenge to Christianity than did Darwin's Ongin of 
Species, Other phases of modern science of wdiich the Devout Modernists 
have not taken proper account are the new quantum physics and rela- 
tivity, the naturalistic explanation of human conduct provided by scien- 
tific psychology, the ‘wholly secular explanation of religious conversion 
provided by modern psychiatry, and the sociological interpretation of the 
origin and nature of social institutions, moral codes, and human conduct. 
In any showdown, the Devout Modernists tend to line up with the Funda- 
mentalists and orthodox against the Advanced Modernists. As recently 
as 1929, a very liberal and intelligent Devout Modernist, President Henry 
Slone Coffin of Union Theological Seminary, called upon all the faithful 
to rally and smite Humanism as ^The scourge of Christendom.” The 
comprehensive conflict between Devout Modernism and the attitudes and 
revelations of twentieth-century science have been well stated by John 
Herman Randall: 

In the light of the present situation, we can see that the 19th century philoso- 
phies and liberal theologies made no real adjustment to the^ spirit of science. 
They were rebelling, with the idealistic thinkers of the Romantic era, against the 
narrowness and dogmatism of Newtonian science; they naturally sought further 
truth in another realm by another method. Even when they welcomed evolu- 
tion, they never saw^ the real implications of its insistence on man’s biological 
setting in a natural environment; they made of it another Romantic faith, with 
no comprehension of what it ultimately meant. They never really absorbed the 
spirit of science. 

This wdiole intellectual attitude and apparatus of liberal religious thinking, still 
dominant, with few exceptions, in modernist circles, is irrelevant today. It is 
irrelevant intellectually, because contemporary philosophical thinking has passed 
beyond idealism, has passed beyond creative evolution, has passed beyond the will 
to believe. Thinkers today are no longer escaping from NewUnnian science; they 
have tramformed the harsh mechanism of the 19th century into a scientific wnrld 
that has a place for ail the levels of hmnan experience, and concepts for dealing 
with them intellectually. Philosophers are today exploring the implications of 
man’s biological experience, of the new physics, of the new sciences of man. The 
present generation has seen new philosophies that base themselves frankly on an 
acceptance of the scientific spirit and method, supersede the older idealism and 
evolutionary faiths. For the most part, liberal religious leaders are still offering 
to men wdiose intellectual techniques have thus changed, a religious attitude and 
a philosophical interpretation of the religious life a hundred years out of date. 

This attitude is still smspicious of science. It endeavors to limit its scope, to 
set bounds to the realm wffiere its methods will apply. There must be truths 
beyond science, approaches to reality that will discover, not only values and 
meanings, but facts and descriptions, where scientific verification is impotent. 
Liberals have pared away their faith in a supernatural governance of the tvorld 
until less and less is left ; like the young woman wdio produced a baby with no 
apparent father, they apologize that it is after all a very little baby. . They arc 
still afraid to accept the modern scientific philosophies that frankly acknowdedge 
the implications of biology, psychology, anthropology, and physics, that above all 
welcome the tentative and investigating spirit of vscientific thinking. Philosophers 
have worked out a naturalistic interpretation of experience that gives full scope 
to all the verifiable needs of the moral and spiritual life. Religious leaders are 
still ignorant of wdiat has been accomplished, or are afraid to follow. 

Moreover, the moral optimism of religious liberalism, its individualism, its 
reliance on the divinity of man and nature, is a w^eak weapon with wdiich to face 
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the ethical demands of modern society. It insists on the comfortable reality of 
God and Heaven, but it shrinks from the harder facts of the Devil and Hell. It 
is apt to assume complacently that all is right with the world, and to gloss over 
the disagreeable call to make it better. It lends itself far more easily to the 
smug middle-class worship of prosperity than to the vital religious impulses at 
the basis of ouiHiumanitarian and social faiths. . . 

Judged, therefore, in the light of present intellectual and social needs, it can 
hardly be said that the mediating compromise of liberal religion in recent times 
has been as successful as the great historic reconstmctions of the past. Most 
modernist leaders are still thinking in terms that are irrelevant to the serious* 
thought of today; they are merely acquiescing in the passing social and moral 
ideals of the day, with little attempt at illuminating criticism. It is apparent to 
the sympathetic observer that such religious thought and life is still serving well 
those who have in their own lives broken from rigid orthodoxy. But it is equally 
apparent that present-day modernism must undergo great transformations before 
it can hope to satisfy the religious needs of our civilization.'^ 

Many friends of conventional religion have taken heart of late because 
certain eminent scientists have assumed the role of liberal theologians. 
Among the best known have been the English mathematician, Alfred N. 
Whitehead, the able English astro-physicist, Arthur S. Eddington, the 
"eminent British biologist, the late J. Arthur Thomson, the brilliant Ameri- 
can physicists, Robert A. Millikan and the late Michael 1. Pupin, the 
prominent zoologist, the late Henry Fairfield Osborn, and the Harvard 
geologist, Kirtley F. Mather. These men, and many others of their kind, 
liave valiantly proclaimed that there is no conflict between science and 
religion. A particularly confident expression of this point of view 'was 
set forth by the late Professor M. I. Pupin: 

Science is making us better Christians. 

, Science teaches us that the Universe is guided by an intelligent Divinity. 

Science is teaching men how’’ to cooperate intelligently with God; it is teaching 
men what his laws are and how to obey them. 

Science is proving that the human soul is the greatest thing in the ITniverse ; the 
supreme purpose of the Creator. 

Science is leading us closer and closer to God. 

Science has made us better homes and is teaching us how to make a ]:)etter de- 
mocracy and a better social life; it is thus preparing us for the greatest spiritual, 
artistic and intellectual life that men have ever knowm. 

Science does not contradict belief in the immortality of the human soul. 

Science is revealing God in greater and greater glory, and teaches us that in 
time we may possibly even see Sim face to face ... 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, is reported to have 
said recently that, while talking with Dr. Pupin, he felt that he was witnessing the 
curtain being lifted upon a new and brighter world : '‘I believe he would make you 
feel the same way, and I should like to convey that feeling to you through his own 
words.’’ ^ 

It is usually assumed that these scientists speak with as iniieh authority 
upon religion as they do upon science. But James Harvey Robinson has 
suggested that their views on religion are nothing more than a hangover 


" Randall, op. cit.. pp. 124r-i26. , ^ 

^ Cited by A. E. Wiggam, Exploring Your Mind with the PiijjchologkU. Bobbs 
Merrill, 1930, pp. 385-386. 
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of their youtliful impressions, which they share with William Jennings 
Bryan and Billy Sunday : 

Bryan exliibited through his life no more knowledge of religious matters than 
he could have easily acquired at ten years of age. Sermons of the commoner sort 
contain onl}^ what both preacher and audience accepted^bef ore they were grown 
up. Religion does not tend to mature in most cases. It is what we learned at 
our mother's knee. In later life we are preoccupied wdth business and amuse- 
ment, and there is no time to keep up with the course of religious investigation, 
.even if we had the slightest disposition to do so. Billy Sunday talks as a big 
husky boy to other boys and girls. Even distinguished scientific men solemnly 
discuss the relation of religion to science, when, if they but stopped to think, they 
would find that they were assuming that the^^ know all about religion, without 
having given it much thought since childhood; although they would readily 
admit that after a lifetime's work they knew very little about science.^ 

The essential innocence of these apologetic scientists with respect to the 
bearing of scientific discoveries upon religion has been forcefully stated by 
John Herman Randall, Jr.: 

It is true that many physicists have recently blossomed forth as liberal theo- 
logians. Aware that modern.' physics has abandoned doctrines that were once 
hostile to religious claims, they imagine that there is no further conflict between 
religion and science. But they are abysmally ignorant of all tlnit anthropology 
and psychology have discovered about the nature of religion itself. They arc 
ignorant of the serious philosophies that have built upon such data. They do 
not realize that the present conflict of religious faith with science is no longer with 
a scientific, explanation of the world, but with a scientific explanation of religion. 
The really revolutionary effect of the scientific faith on religion toda}-" is not its 
ne'w view of the universe, but its new view of religion. Reinterpretations of 
religious belief have been unimportant compared with reinterpretations of religion 
itself. For those wdio share them, it has become impossible to view religion as a 
divine revelation entrusted to man. It has even become impossible to see it as 
a relation between man and a cosmic deity. Religion has rather appeared a 
human enterprise, an organization of human life, an experience, a social bond and 
an aspiration.^*^ 

Moreover, when one of these scientific reconcilers gives thoughtful 
attention to religion, it is usually found that he does not have in mind 
orthodoxy but some abstruse form of philosophical contemplation. A. N , 
Whitehead has frequently been held up as one of the eminent scientists 
■who support contemporary religion. But we actually find that few 
Atheists have been more severe in their judgment of orthodoxy than has 
Professor Whitehead. This will appear from his characterization of the 
religions of the past, including historical Christianity: 

History, down to the present day, is a melancholy record of the horrors which 
can attend religion: human sacrifice, and in particular the slaughter of children, 
cannibalism, sensual orgies, abject superstition, hatred as between races, the 
maintenance of degrading customs, hysteria, bigotry, can all be laid at its charge 
Religion is the last refuge of human savagery 


^ The Human Comedy, Harper, 1937, pp. 318-319. 

J. H, Randall, Jr., in Current History, Ju^e, 1929, p. 360. 
Religion in the Making, Macmillan, 1926. 
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The fundamental incompatibility between all forms of conventional 
religion and the methods and attitudes of natural science has been effec- 
tively stated by Clifford Kirkpatrick: 

It siioiild be noted that it is rather the method and philosophy of science than 
science itself which is incompatible with religion, although the facts of science 
certainly contradict the belief phase of most religions, especially the Hebrew- 
, Babylonian account of creation and cosmology. Science rests upon certain prac- 
tical and useful philosophical assmnptions and as a rule cievelops through the 
efforts of men using certain methods and entertaining certain attitudes. These 
assumptions, methods, and attitudes are so closely associated with the conceptual 
system of science itself that the whole sociologically, if not logically, constitutes a 
single culture pattern. Let us examine some of the contrasts between religion 
and this' culture pattern formed by the union of naturalistic philosophy, the 
scientific method, and the body of science. 

( 1 ) Science is nourished by the active use of the scientific method involving 
observation, experimentation, induction, deduction, and verification. Religion 
rests upon passive faith. 

(2) Science is based upon the principle of induction which is the assumption 
that a repetition of events implies a further repetition of these events. Further- 
more, ill spite of the scepticism of Hume and his follower, Pearson, scientists 
usually assume an external reality organized in an orderly manner. In brief, 
science is associated with a philosoiAy of determinism, the assumption that there 
are no uncaused phenomena, that given a certain set of conditions a certain 
result must inevitably follow. Religion, on the other hand, commonly if not 
invariably implies the existence of powers which interfere by miracle and revela- 
tion with the laws of the universe. 

(3) Science recognizes no personal povrers in the universe responsive to the 

prayers and needs of men. Belief in mysterious powers which constitutes, ac- 
cording to our definition, the conceptual aspect of religion is usually an animistic 
belief in personal powers. Science in effect denies the existence of spiritual beings 
wdiich I’eligion affirms. • 

(4) Science is critical and agnostic while religion is credulous. The scientist 
accepts iiotiiiiig save proven existential facts of fruitful hypotheses, wdiile for the 
conventionally religious person faith is a virtue and doubt a vice. 

(5) Science is based upon disciplined thought which demands exact definitions 
and precise terms as w^ell as a logical manipulation of concepts. Religion makes 
use of vague symbolism and of terms wdiich are suffused wdth emotion and serve 
as a means of communicating feeling rather than an intellectual currency. 

(6) Science deals only wdth observations, that is to say, existential facts and 
their relationships rather than wdth judgments or valucvS. Religion, on the other 
hand, in common wdth philosophy, deals with values. Dean Inge would deny this 
point, claiming that the attributes of ultimate reality are values and that even 
science is based on such values as coherence, uniformity and commensiirability. 
As has been previously pointed out, culture patterns such as that of religion 
merge into one another and yet there is a difference of no small degree betw’een 
science and religion in this respect. 

(7) Science represses rationalization, wishful thinking and the various forms 
of bias, wdiile religion gives expression to such attitudes and modes of thought. 

(8) The thought content of science is dynamic, ever changing in the direction 
of neW' harmonies. ^Religious belief tends to harden into dogma and to remain 
static even in the face of changing conditions. 

(9) In its emotional aspects likewise, the naturalistic-scientific culture pattern 
vstands contrasted to that of religion. With scientific achievement there comes 
an expansion of the ego, a sense of triumph at having wrested from nature some 
of her cherished secrets. It is true that Newton pictured himself as a child pick- 
ing up the brighter pebbles along the shores of the vast ocean of truth, and 
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scientists of a mystical turn of mind have entered into humble communion with 
nature. Nevertheless, in religion there tends to be a greater contraction of the 
ego and reverence passes readily to awe, self-abasement, a feeling of loss of person- 
ality and of absolute dependence. One might: venture a guess that scientists tend 
to the extrovert, and the religiously-minded to the introvert type, but this is mere 
speculation with vague tenns. 

(10) The scientist while aware of the wondrous in the universe is inclined to 
deny the existence of mystery and seeks to remove^ it in so far as possible by 
research. Religion on the other hand is bathed in mystery which it often 
cherishes for its own sake. 

(11) In regard to overt behavior as well as thought and feeling, science stands 
in contrast to religion. The scientist moving calmly among the instruments of his 
laboratory hardly reminds one of a participant in a Saturnalian orgy or even of 
the priest presiding over the miracle of transubstantiation. Ritual, on the other 
hand, deals with objects and processes steeped in emotional value. Even if the 
ritual be lifeless and devoid of its original emotional appeal it still stands con- 
trasted to scientific procedure in that it is stereotyped and formal, while experi- 
mental methods are ever changing in response to the new problems on the fron- 
tier of knowledge. 

If it be objected that these contrasts do not mean incompatibility^ since science 
and religion have coexisted and scientists have been religious, it is necessary to 
define the tenn incompatibility more closely. Within the individual personality 
two patterns of thought, feeling and overt behavior are incompatible when there 
is mental conflict and reciprocal modification of the systems under conditions in 
which the patterns are not dissociated or compartmentalized one from another. 
If the biologist who is an evolutionist, a mechanist and a thoroughgoing deter- 
minist in his laboratory is, while in church, a believer in special creation, the 
Virgin Birth, miracles and bodil}^ resurrection of the dead, it is only because two 
aspects of his personality are separated. If brought into contact in the coijrse of 
discussion or during preparation of a statement of his views, a reorganization 
'would be necessary .^2 

There is little possibility for conflict between Advanced Modernism 
and science, particularly between Humanism and science, because Hu- 
manists frankly base their religion upon the findings of contemporary sci- 
ence, especially those phases of science w’hich deal most directly ■with 
man. Occasionally, an Advanced Modernist exhibits a certain yearning 
, for the doctrine of free will, but, in general, this group has brought its 
thought thorough^ into keeping wdth scientific attitudes and discoveries. 
However, the Advanced Modernists are numerically only the merest drop 
in the bucket when compared with the more than 54 millions listed as re- 
ligious believers and church communicants in the United States. There 
are, for example, only a little over 60,000 Unitarians in the country. 
There are about 55,000 Universalists, so that it is probable that there 
are not more than 150,000 church-going Advanced Modernists in the 
country as a wdaole, to make a very liberal estimate. 

Therefore, it is apparent that there is a marked conflict between science 
and the religious beliefs of the overwhelming majority of religious com- 
municants in the United States today. Except in the case of the militant 
Fundamentalists and certain of the more aggressive of the Catholic group, 


*’2 Reprinted by permission from Religioii in, Bunian Afftiirs, by C, Kirkpatrick, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1929, pp. 469-472. 
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however/ this conflict between religion and science does not normally 
take the form of vigorous practical opposition to scientific activities. 
Scientists are rarely openly persecuted for their beliefs* today. Herein 
lies the great difference between our age and the previous millennium or 
more. However, the scholars who attempt to popularize modern scien- 
tific notions or to show their, implications for religion and ethics are in 
danger of dismissal from many institutions of learning and of exclusion 
from many others. The promulgation of scientific views in the public 
schools is still highly precarious when they touch upon human and social 
problems. Exposition of the implications of the biological, psychologi- 
cal, and social sciences is far more hazardous than the teaching of the 
ph3’'sical sciences. The latter are almost immune from religious interfer- 
ence in the United States today. 

A common rationalization by the timid and evasive among both re- 
ligionists and scientists is the assertion that there is no real conflict 
between science and religion ; whatever conflict there is lies between sci- 
ence and theology. This is akin to saying that while there is no conflict 
between religion and medicine, there may be a conflict between religion 
and surgery. . As we have made clear earlier in this chapter, one cannot 
separate religion from theology. Theology is the conceptual or intellec- 
tual side of religion, that which formulates the ideas underlying and 
rationalizing religious practices. It is obvious that science, as a body 
of intellectual concepts, is most likely to contact, and come into conflict 
with religion through the field of theology. Any conflict between science 
and theology is necessarily a conflict between science and religion. 

The Humanizing of Religion 

One of the most commendable religious developments in recent times 
has been the growing concern of religion with the well-being of man here 
on earth. As we have noted, the Humanists are solely interested in this 
phase of religious activity. But those groups primarily concerned with 
the soul of man and his destiny in the future life are also showing an 
increasing interest in the improvement of human conditions here on earth. 
An epoch-making event in the history of Catholic policy came in 1891 
when Pope Leo XIII issued his famous encyclical, Bsrum Novarmn^ 
expressing solicitude for the welfare of labor. The Catholic Social 'Wel- 
fare Council, led by Father John A. Ryan, has taken an active part in 
supporting progressive social legislation in the United States. Certain 
'Catholic leaders have, however, placed religious strategy ahead of human 
welfare as is evidenced by the opposition of powerful members of the 
Catholic hierarchy to the pending child labor amendment. Indeed, even 
Father Ryan has made it clear that when the dogmas of the Church con« 
flict with social reform movements as, for instance, with birth-control, the 
former take precedence. 

Among the Protestants, the Methodist denomination has, of late, shown 
a special concern with the relief of poverty and such changes in the eco- 
nomic order as are necessary to increase the income of the masses and to 
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lessen unemployment. Bishop Francis J. McConnell has been an ouC 
standing leader in this movement. He was the chief bulwark standing 
behind the famous Report on the Steel Strike of 1 91 9 y made by the Inter- 
church World IVloveiiient. But the power of reactionary economic forces 
over American religion was made evident through the fact that, after this 
report was made, the Inter-church World Movement was broken up. 

A number of leaders in social reform have concluded that organized 
Christianity is fundamentally opposed to social change and social better- 
ment. Hence they propose to appeal over the head of organized Chris- 
tianity to what they believe to be the revolutionary teachings of Jesus 
Tlie leaders of this group are such men as Kirby Page, Sherwood Eddy, 
Harry Ward, Jeroigie Davis, Charles Ellwood, S. Ralph Harlow and 
David D. Vaughan. The most aggressive figure in this movement is 
Sherwood Eddy, who thus summarizes his program: 

Believing in Jesus' way of life and in his all-inclusive principle of love as the full 
sharing of life, I therefore determine to apply this principle in all the relationships 
of life: ■ • . 

(1) To live simply and sacrificially, avoiding waste and luxury. To make the 
purpose of my life the making of men rather than the making of money. Not 
to grow rich in a poor world by laying up treasures for myself but to share all 
with my fellow men. To apply the golden rule in all my relationships. 

(2) To practice brotherhood toward all. To remember that every human 
being is a person of infinite worth, deserving the fullest opportunity for self- 
development. To participate in no secret order or fraternity if it tends to exclu- 
siveness, prejudice or strife. To seek justice for every man without distinction 
of caste or color. 

(3) To make peace where there is strife; to seek to outlaw war, ^‘the world's 
chief collective sin," as piracy and slavery have already been outlawed, substitut- 
ing a positive program of international justice and good will. 

(4) To redeem the social order; to test its evils by the principle of love and 
fearlessly to challenge them as Jesus challenged the money-changers in the tem- 
ple. To endeavor to replace them by the constructive building of a new social 
order, the Kingdom of God on earth. If a student, to apply this purpose im- 
mediately to the problems of our campus; to seek education as training for service 
rather than the mere enjoyment of privilege, the attainment of grades or the 
achievement of cheap '^success"; to tolerate no dishonest practices in classroom, 
athletics or college elections; to maintain no relationships with my fellows, men 
or women, which violate absolute purity or debase the divine value of personality. 
Since I realize my inability to achieve this way of life unaided: 

(5) To seek a new discovery of God which will release within my life new 
springs of power such as men in the past have experienced when they rediscov- 
ered the religion of Jesus. 

A still more liberal view of religion heartily approves such a program’ 
of social betterment, but criticizes its sponsors for insisting that it must 
be inspired by the teachings of Jesus. This point was made very effec- 
tively by Paul Blamshard, in commenting upon the attitude of Harry F. 
Ward: ^ 

What I object to in his treatment is the constant dragging in of ^fihe etlhc 
of Jesus." Is it necessary for a professor, in a theological seminary to pretend 
that a sound economic morality must come from Jesus? Anyone who reads the 
Gospels with an impartial eye will discover that Jesus's teaching concerning eco- 
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noinic values was confused, fragmentary, and quite inapplicable to a world of 
tickers, billionaires, and coniniunists. What Mr. Ward really means by the 
'‘ethic of Jesus” is the ethic of Harry F. Ward, and I don't see why he should 
be so modest about saying 

The Humanists go the whole tvay in humanizing religion and declare 
it unnecessary to appeal to Jesus to justify a program of social reform, 
designed to improve the earthly well-being of man. They believe in the 
supreme -worth of man, and hold that better social conditions are justified 
by the beneficent effect upon man himself. This attitude of Humanism 
has been summarized by John H. Dietrich: 

1 . Humanism believes in the supreme worth of human life, and that man there- 
fore must ])e treated as an end, not as a means to some other end. Man is the 
highest product of the creative process which comes within our knowledge, and 
therefore Humanism recognizes nothing which commands a higher allegiance. . . . 

2. Plumanism is the effort to understand human experience by means of human 
inquiry. This- stands in direct contrast to the method of the older religions, which 
is known as revelation. ... 

3. Humanism is the effort to enrich human experience to the utmost capacity 
of man and of his environment; that is, the primary concern of Humanism is 
human development. It has no blind faith in the perfectibility of man, but it 
believes that his present condition can be immeasurably improved. . . . 

4. Humanism accepts the responsibility for the conditions of human life and 
relies entirely upon human effort for their improvement- The Humanist makes 
no attempt to shove the responsibility for the present miserable conditions of 
human life onto some God or some cosmic order. He fully realizes that the situ- 
ation is in our own hands, and that practically all the evils of the world have been 
brought upon men by themselves. . , . 

5. He frankly assumes the responsibility for the way in which our social life 
is regulated, and knows that if such flagrant and horrible miscarriages of justice 
as we have recently witnessed are to be avoided, man himself must create the 
machinery 

The Humanists courageously advocate specific measures which they 
believe are essential to the creation of a civilized social order. As good 
a statement of these as any is set forth by Charles Francis Potter: 

1. The cuhivation of internationiil and inlor-rucial ainit)'. 

2. The legalizing of birth control. 

3. The improv'eincnt and extension of education. 

4. The raising of cultural standards.^ 

5. The correlation of cultural agencies. 

6. The defense of freedom of speech. 

7. The encouragement of art, music, drama, the dance, and all other means of 
self-expression. 

S. The elevation of the ethical standards of moving pictures. 

9. The promotion of public health. 

10. The checking of standardization in cases where it^ injures the indndduaL 

11. The improvement of methods of dealing with criminals. 

12. The improvement of moans of communication. 

13. The abolition of religious subsidies. 

14. The improvement of industrial conditions. 

15. The extension of social insurance. 


The Nation, July 10, 1929. 

^^‘‘The Advance of Humanism,” Sermon, privately printed. October. 1927. 
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16. The establishment of full sex equality. 

17. The extension of child welfare measures. 

18. The purification of politics.^ 

19. The abolition of special privilege. 

20. The conservation of natural resources for the people. 

21. The substitution of temperance for prohibition.^^ 

Religion has never been primarily interested in the welfare of man. 
It has relied almost exclusively upon supernatural power; and, since the 
rise of Christianity, it has been chiefly concerned with the future life. 
Humanism repudiates the slightest thought of supernatural assistance and 
is entirely concerned with bettering human conditions here and now. It 
is, however, a real question whether so rational a religion, divorced from 
the supernatural, can siiflSciently grip the imagination of man to gain 
many followers. 

Some students of religion believe that, if we ever have any popular 
secular religions in the future, they will take the form of Fascism and 
Communism, which are organized for mass emotional appeal. Fascism 
and Communism have shown many similarities to the older religions. 
Communism has its Trinity — with Marx, the Father; Lenin, the Son; and 
Stalin, the Holy Ghost— its sacred places, its saints and especially sane- 
tified groups or classes, and a dogmatic (Marxian) philosophy of history 
comparable to the Christian Epic. The Nazis have deified Hitler, made 
saints of the men killed in the party’s struggle for power, and revived the 
ancient Aryan mythology, in conjunction with their secular program and 
propaganda. 

The Role of Religion and the Church in 
Modern Life 

It follows, as a matter of course, that the great changes brought about 
in the intellectual status of orthodox religion and Devout Modernism by 
science and critical thought make it desirable to reexamine the place of 
religion and the function of the church in contemporary society. 

In the first place, it is evident that the clergyman can no longer pre- 
tend to be a competent expert in the way of discovering the nature, will, 
and operations of any possible cosmic God. The theologian, at best, can 
be only a competent second- or third-hand interpreter of the facts and 
implications about the cosmos and its laws gathered by specialists in 
science and philosophy. In the old days, when it was thought that God 
might be reached and understood through prayer, sacrifice, or revelation, 
the clergyman or theologian was indeed the ^finan of God” who could 
make clear the will of the Deity to believers. But now, when God must 
be sought in terms of the findings of the test-tube, the compound micro- 
scope, the interferometer, the radium tube, and Einstein’s equations, the 
average clergyman is hopelessly out of place in the search. Therefore, 


Human in tn, a New Religion, Simon and Scbusler, 1930^ x^p. 124-125. 
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the intelligent and educated theologians must surrender their age-long 
pretension to special, if not unique, competence in clearing up the problem 
of the nature of God and His laws. They can, at best, be little more than 
ringside spectators of the observatory and the laboratory. 

We may concede the contention that theology is a very important phase 
of religion, but wo can scarcely admit that there is today any function 
for the independent and sovereign theologian. The presentation of ^'or- 
derly and systematic ideas about religion^^ must now’' be looked upon as 
the province of the social scientist and social philosopher. 

Next to the revelation of the nature of God and His wurys, the most 
honored function of the minister has been to unravel Gods wall wdth 
respect to human conduct. He then could indicate the absolute principles 
which should guide personal morality, in order that the soul of the indi- 
vidual might be assured of an ultimate refuge in tlie New Jerusalem. 
This w’as a perfectly rational and logical function for religion when it w^as 
commonly assumed: (1) that the purpose of moral conduct is to insure 
the salvation of the soul, and (2) that the supreme and complete guide to 
moral living is to be discovered in Holy Scriptures. 

There seems to be no ground whatever for the orthodox view’s of a 
bodily or spiritual immortality and the imminence of a literal heaven and 
hell. Hence the basic objective of right living can no longer be regarded 
as the assurance of spiritual salvation. On the contrary, the scientists^ 
discoveries have shown that the fundamental purpose of the good life is 
to secure the maximum amount of happiness for the greatest possible 
number here upon this earth. 

Extensive research has showm the Bible to be not a series of divine reve- 
lations but a historical record of an evolving culture. It is plain, there- 
fore, that accurate guidance to the good life in our complex society cannot 
be sought in the Scriptures or provided by specialists in Holy Writ. The 
moral code of the future must be supplied by the specialists in mundane 
happiness, namely, biologists, physiologists, psychiatrists, educators, so- 
cial scientists, and the students and practitioners pf esthetics. 

Some wdio frankly admit the incompetence of the clergyman and the 
theologian in the w^ay of providing original and conclusive guidance to the 
best conduct for a happy life on earth contend, nevertheless, that religion 
can exercise a very valuable service in interpreting and popularizing 
the findings of scientific specialists. This may be true, to a certain ex- 
tent, but many qualifications w’ould have to be noted. Many phases of 
guidance to complete human happiness w’ould necessarily be a highly 
technical and individual matter, to be handled by medical and other ex- 
perts in relation to individual cases and problems, and w’'Ould scarcely be 
adapted to comprehensive general interpretation or exhortation. 

A case can be made for the service wdiich may be rendered by religion 
in inculcating an interest in, and respect for, such broad and scarcely 
debatable moral conceptions as justice, honesty, pacifism, cooperation, 
kindliness, and beauty. Kirsopp Lake has stated the case for the desira- 
bility of having religion relinquish interest in sumptuary moral control 
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and assume responsibility for the advancement of more profound and gen- 
eral moral principles: 

One man may find much comfort in tobacco, while another may injure himself 
by smoking : one may err by playing too much, and another by never playing at 
ail. I doubt whether the men of tomorrow will try to interfere with each other 
on these points, knowing that the thing which matters is ability to do good work, 
and that one man can do his best work in one way, another otherwise. Many of 
the things Puritans condemn are strictly indifferent. The religion of tomorrow 
will recognize this, it will give good advice to individuals, but not lay down general 
rules for universal observance. 

On the other hand, it may have a sterner standard in business, industry and 
finance. It may insist more loudly that honesty applies to the spirit of business, 
not merely to its letter. It may even demand that men must be as trustworthy 
in advertisements, business announcements and journalistic reporting as they are 
in private affairs. For these are the questions of morals which are the issues 
of life and death for the future. They are not covered by the teaching of Jesus 
or of historic Christianity, for neither ever discussed problems which did not exist 
in their time. Some of the principles which have been laid down by them will 
play a part in the solution of these problems but probably others will also be 
needed, certainly the actual solutions "will contain new elements, and the religion 
of tomorrow wall have to look for them.^® 

, However, it can scarcely be expected that the custodians of the modern 
order, who provide the chief pecuniary support for our religious institu- 
tions and organizations, wall contribute -with enthusiasm to a movement 
designed to cut at the root of many business principles and practices 
which they hold indispensable for the creation of wealth and power. Be- 
fore religion could achieve much, it would be necessary to carry on a very 
positive program of education in the principles of social ethics, broadly 
conceived. Thus far, how’'ever, few clergymen so motivated have been 
able to maintain their ecclesiastical position long enough to make much 
headway. So far as the wufiter is aware, there has been no organized effort 
to draft the services of such men as Sherwood Eddy, Norman Thomas, 
Kirby Page, Bouck White, Jerome Davis, Ralph Harlow, Harry Ward, 
or David D. Vaughan and to induct them into the pastorates of great 
metropolitan churches. 

The supervision of religion over recreation, which has, in the past, been 
exercised chiefly in making arbitrary decisions as to what are immoral 
and what are moral forms of recreation, and in closely scrutinizing and 
controlling the activities of individuals in these fields, must now be. chal- 
lenged. The orthodox religious criteria as to moral and immoral forms 
of recreation were not based upon physiological, psychological, or social 
grounds, but upon theological considerations which have little or no valid- 
ity in the light of modern knowledge. Religion, having no direct compe- 
tence in the matter of determining the nature of moral and immoral 
conduct in the light of modern secularism, obviously cannot apply its 
decisions in this field to the realm' of recreation. Recreation, like moral- 
ity, with which it has been so closely associated in the past, is a field for 
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the secular expert and must be handed over to biologists, medical experts, 
psychologists, social scientists and esthetes. Religion, at most, could 
scarcely go further than to proclaim the general desirability of healthy 
and adequate exercise and the exhibition of a proper spirit of good sports- 
manship. . 

Another function of religion in the past which has received much sup- 
port relates to its esthetic services. It is held that the ritual, pageantry, 
and liturgy of the church provide a relatively economical and highly valu- 
able esthetic service to the community. This is, of course, an argument 
which can be far better justified from the Catholic standpoint than from 
the Protestant, as the Protestant churches have given up most of the 
splendor of the Catholic service. This argument boils down to the allega- 
tion that the church is in a position to ^^put on a better show’' for the price 
than any comparable secular organization. While there was mucli to be 
said in support of this .view in regard to the services of the church in 
earlier periods, this function may be, and indeed is, achieved more ade- 
quately by various secular enterprises, such as the opera, the theatre, the 
movies, tlie art museums, various types of public pageantry, and com- 
munity art activities. Further, many contend that the attitude of fear, 
awe, and solemnity generated by religious ritual and pageantry ])roduccs 
a fundamentally unhealth}?- state of mind wdneh, to a large degree, offsets 
the esthetic service contributed thereby. 

' An interesting interpretation of the function of religion has been set 
forth by John Cowper Powys. Fie believes that religion enables the 
sceptic to attain a poetic contempiation of the great illusions of humanity. 
This certainly constitutes a noble and dignified statement of the case for 
religion, and there are doubtless ipany wdio find that religion, thus con- 
ceived, gives life a deeper and richer content. Yet one can scarcely im- 
agine that this view of religion will give satisfaction to any large number 
of individuals. Not one person in a thousand who approach religion 
from a sentimental viewpoint can attain Rlr. Powys’ scepticism. On the 
other hand, few who are as sceptical as i\Ir. Powys are capable of a senti- 
mental attitude toward religion. Further, if one believes that religion 
should be the dynamic basis of effective social reform, Mr. Powys’ nega- 
tivistic conception of religion is completely imadapted to fulfilling this 
function. 

It would seem definitely established that the conventional functions of 
traditional religion have nearly evaporated in the light of contemporary 
knowledge and intellectual attitudes. The theologian is no longer needed 
to chart out and control the supernatural world and supernatural powers, 
inasmuch as the existence of such entities can scarcely be established. 
Further, the theologian cannot by himself locate, describe, or interpret 
the new cosmic God believed to be implied in the discoveries of modern 
science. Neither can the tlieologian supply detailed moral guidance in 
indicating how. man must live to achieve maximum happiness here on 
earth. Nor can the church support its ancient pretensions to guiding and 
controlling recreation or in supplying popular pageantry. This raises tlie 
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important Ciuestion as to what religion can legitimateiy engage upon, in 
harmony with the tenets of an open-minded and contemporaneous secular 
attitude. 

The most reasonable field for the operation of religion in contemporary 
society seems to lie in pro^ idiiig for the mass organization of the group 
sentiment of mankind in support of the larger principles of kindliness, 
sympathy, right, justice, honesty, decency and beauty. Just what con- 
stitute the essentials of right; justice, and so on, would have to be deter- 
mined by the appropriate scientific and esthetic experts. These experts, 
however, have little potency or opportunity in arousing ardent popular 
support for their findings. Religion has, thus far, been the most powerful 
agency in stirring and directing’the collective will of mankind. There- 
fore, we may probably contend with safety that the function of a liberal- 
ized religion, divested of its archaic supernaturalism, would be to serve 
as the public propaganda adjunct of social science and esthetics. The 
social sciences and esthetics would supply specific guidance as to what 
ought to be done; religion would produce the emotional motive power 
essential to the translation of abstract theory into practical action. 
There would, however, be ever present the problem of restraining this 
educational propaganda to keep it in thorough conformity with the recom- 
mendations of science and art. The function of religion, then, would be 
to organize the mass mind and group activities in such a fashion as to 
benefit secular society and not to please God as he has been understood 
and expounded in the orthodox religions of the past. 

To the author the problem is wliether religion can successfully carry out 
' the foregoing social service. The issue is primarily one of whether an 
organization hitherto almost exclusively devoted to the understanding, 
control, and exploitation of the supernatural world can be completely 
transformed into an institution devoted entirely to the task of increasing 
the secular happiness of mankind here on earth. Such a transformation 
would imply a complete revolution in the premises and activities of 
religion. The question is, fundamentally, whether religion organized on a 
large scale can exist without a sense of mystery and a fear of the unknown. 
The thrill of the mysterious has been the core of all organized religions 
in the past. We have nothing to give us any convincing assurance that 
religion can persist without this dominating element of mystery and fear. 
Confucianism is often listed as an exception to this rule, but Confucianism 
is really a sublime ethical philosophy, not an emotional mass religion. 

Certain writers contend that there will always remain a certain fringe 
of mystery in the way of unsolved problems, as well as the general mys-. 
tery inlierent in the riddle of the universe. Yet, as Professor Shotwell has 
well indicated in his Religious Revolution of Today, the mysteries of 
modern science are quite different in their premises, manifestations, and 
psychic effects from the conventional religious mystery, based upon an 
emotional reaction to a hypothetical supernatural wmrld. The reaction to 
the mysteries of science does not promote that group-forming tendency 
which Lester P. Ward, Hankins, Durkheim, and others have shown to be 
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SO characteristic an effect of supernatural religion. Abstruse scientific 
perplexities and the riddle of the universe may promote complex forms of 
cerebral effort^ but they are not likely to evoke a sentimental thrill or to 
generate a crusading passion in human assemblages. 

Indeed, some leading social scientists contend that the divergence be- 
tween the old supernaturalism and the new secular program is so great 
that no real common ground can be found. Hence they argue that we 
should not contaminate the new secular type of ethical enterprise by 
calling it religion. This is certainly a consideration entitled to receive 
serious thought. The chief defense for the application of the term reli- 
gion to the secular program is that it will soften the shock of the transition 
if we preserve the older terminology. Whether or not this justifies the 
retention of the term religion for a conception different from its usual 
connotation, the waiter will not assume to say. Another argument for 
preserving the religious terminology is that we should thereby be able to 
make use of existing ecclesiastical organization and equipment. How- 
ever, existing religious institutions may be so attached to outworn con- 
ceptions and practices as to make them more of a liability than an asset 
to religious reconstruction. Those who have surrendered traditional 
notions of religion and yet are unwilling to admit that religion imrst 
become the inspirational basis of social etliics generall}^ display confused 
thinking. They tend to flounder hopelessly in search of a hypothetical 
area for religious activity, intermediate between adjustment to the super- 
natural 'world and the betterment of human society. Such confusion has 
particularly been the bane of the more radical wing of the Devout Mod- 
ernists. The recent writings of Reinhold Niebuhr are probably the most 
conspicuous example of this confusion and logical contradiction in Devout 
Modernist theology. 

Many believe that religion, of wdiatever variety, is bound to pass away 
and that its place wdli be taken by various secular cults organized about 
some particular social and economic program; in short, that religion will 
be supplanted by devotion to the ideals of capitalism (through Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and other Service Clubs), Fascism, Communism, Socialism, 
Anarchism, and so on. These secular programs may have the power to 
enlist that group-forming tendency and to invoke those group loyalties 
which Hankins, Ward, Durkheim, and others look upon as the essential 
core of religion. IMany of the Russians, for example, seem to have found 
as much satisfaction in devotion to the Bolshevist principles as they 
formerly did in subservience to the dogmas of the Greek Catholic cluireh. 
We can only say, in this regard, that time alone will tell whether socio- 
economic dogmas and cults will usurp the position formerly occupied by 
religion. 

In his extremely interesting work on Religion Coming of Age^ Roy W. 
Sellars adopts a thoroughly secular and critical point of view, which will 
commend his book to all emancipated intellects. He concludes, however, 
that we must stand with the existing churches and attempt to achieve 
religious reconstruction, moral reform, and social progress through these 
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present-day ecclesiastical organizations and institutions, Tliougli he 
does not attempt to defend the existing creeds and sectarian divisions of 
the Christian Church, his theory raises the very interesting , question as to 
whether a truly contemporaneously-minded person can stand by the 
chiirclies even if he desires to do so. We may admit the potential value 
of exploiting the existing resources in the way of ecclesiastical equipment 
and running machinery, but it is a moot question as to whether we can 
win over such resources to the cause and service of the new rational 
religion. Adjustments of this sort, at any rate, call for a degree of com- 
promise that is usually destructive to intellectuai integrity and the con- 
sistent maintenance of a thoroughly up-to-date attitude. Some of our 
greatest Modernist preachers are compelled to stultify their theology and 
repress their innate liberalism, in order to make a working success of their 
church and pastoral duties. 

In the former agrarian age, the church was the center of community 
life and of much social recreation. It could rely not only upon the fear 
of the unknown but also upon man’s craving for sociability. The rise 
of urban life has substituted other forms of social outlet for those the 
church formerly supplied. As a result, instead of being indispensable to 
the social life of man, the church lias become today very largely an irk- 
some distraction from his other social obligations and recreational inter- 
ests. This matter has been handled very intelligently and lucidly in 
Walter Lippmann’s notable book, A Prejace to Morals?-' There is little 
doubt that the automobile and radio have, in various ways, been more 
effective in undermining the old religious morality than all the preachings 
and writings of sceptics and Modernists. The disintegrating influence of 
these new secular interests is especially deadly and effective because of 
its indirect nature. John Herman Randall, Jr., in Current History has 
given us an illuminating summary of the effect of these new secular 
interests upon the old religion: 

Yet industrialism and city life have been far more subversive than all the scien- 
tific theories put together. We are all too familiar with theological difficulties. 
We are apt to overlook the real religious revolution of the past forty years, the 
crowding of religion into a minor place by the host of secular faiths and interests. 
For every man alienated from the Church by scientific ideas,, there are dozens 
dissatisfied with its social attitudes, and hundreds who, with no intellectual 
doubts, have found their lives fully occupied with the other interests and diver- 
sions of the machine age. What does it matter that earnest men have found a 
way to comliine older beliefs with the spirit of science, if those beliefs have ceased 
to express anything vital in men’s experience, if the older religious faith is 
irrelevant to all they really care for? A truly intelligent Fundamentalist, indeed, 
would leave biology alone as of little influence. He would instead try to abolisii 
the automobiles and movies and Sunday papers and golf links that are emptying 
our churches. Even when the Church’ embraces the new interests, it seems to 
be playing a losing game. There is little of specifically religious significance in 
the manifold activities of the modern institutional church; a dance for the build- 
ing fund is less of a religious experience than, a festival in honor of the patron 
saint. And any minister knows that his, ^'social activities'^ spring less from rea^ 
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Ijeed tiiaii from the fCTvent to attract and hold members. The church 

itself has been secularized. Its very members continue a hjilf-heartcd support, 
fx*om motives of traditional attachment, of personal loyalty to the minister, of 
social prestige, because they do not want to live in a churchlcss community.^*'^ 

Unquestionably, another important cause of the 'lessening of the prestige 
and influence of the church is to be discerned in the decline of the in- 
tellectual caliber of the clergy. There was a time in America when the 
clergy constituted the real intellectual aristocracy of the country. Today, 
no such claim can be advanced for the contemporary American clergy, 
as a group, though the church does continue to bring some powerful in- 
tellects into her service. 

The church must further face the rivalry of new techniciues for the 
dissemination of religious and ethical doctrines. The pulpit once pos- 
sessed something like a monopoly of the discussion of religious and other 
moral and public issues. Today, we have an extensive development of 
the public lecture forum, university extension courses, and institutions 
for adult education, to say nothing of the press, which, as a strong social 
factor, is primarily a product of the last half century. Many believe that 
if religion is to be secularized and devoted to the cause of social better- 
ment, the lecture platform and the public forum are better suited than 
the church as a medium for disseminating ethical doctrines. Then there 
are not a few progressive experts in religious education who contend that, 
if the public schools W’ere properly conducted, they 'would perform the 
function of character education, for the instruction in which w’e have 
hitlierto formally relied primarily upon the church. 

The publicity given to religion and the churches by radio services is 
partly offset by the fact that many people wdio feel the need of religious 
guidance may stay in their homes and listen to the radio instead of attend- 
ing, and contributing to, the local places of worship. Formerly, a man of 
religious inclinations "was dependent upon the local parson. However 
intolerable the homiletic exercises of this local man of God, there wms no 
feasible escape. Today, the same person may turn on his radio and 
listen to one of the ablest and most distinguished preachers in the country. 
Further, the radio offers him greater economies of time and effort. He 
may sit dowm comfortably in an easy chair, light his pipe, and turn on 
the radio only at the moment wdien the preacher begins his discourse. 
The appeal of the radio is, of course, rendered the more effective today 
since, as w-e have seen above, there is no significant social incentive to 
church attendance as there was in the days of the old rural neighborhood. 

The radio services are likely to have the most serious effect upon the 
attendance and financial support of the Protestant cliurclies. The 
Protestant cults luive tended to concentrate worship primarily in the 
preaching service, wdiich is peculiarly w^'cll-adapted to broadcasting. On 
the other hand, the elaborate ritual and liturgy of the Catholic church 
can scarcely be reproduced with full effect over the radio. But television 
may solve even this problem. 
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Even friendl}^ observers are impressed with the degree to which the 
church devotes itself primarily to the perpetuation of its organization 
and the preservation of its status rather than to the improvement of 
human well-being and the spiritual uplift of its communicants. A repre- 
sentative exposition of this point of view was contained in an article by 
Rollo Walter Brown on “An Observer Warns the Church” in Harper' 

In the first place, Professor Brown contends that the church is closely 
geared to the economic interests of its parishioners. He says that he has 
found through long experience and careful checking that he can predict 
the nature of the sermons which will be preached in any given church by 
the length of the wheel-base of the automobiles parked in front of it: 

A long-wheel-base church still means much preaching about ^fihe manifold 
blessings of life,” the rewards of honest thrift, the beauty of Christian fellowship 
—only nice people are there — ^the gloiy of giving something out of our abundance, 
the sanctity of the faith of our saintly fathers and mothers, and much reading 
of inspirational poetry. 

A middle-wheel-base church means strong words for tolerance, plenty of ad- 
monitions that we must not be too hurtful with our convictions, reminders that 
compromise is the law of the practical world, and informing lecture-sermons on 
non-controversial subjects. , ^ 

And a short-wheel-base church means indignation, demands for a shifting of the 
burden of life, many examples of the sins of the greedy, and the reading of for- 
gotten radical quotations from Abraham Lincoln or some other known champion 
of the people. 

To believe that any one of these w- heel-bases expresses the way of life of Jesus 
would be difficult enough. But how could anybody, by any possible stretch 
of the imagination, believe they all do? Somewdiere along the way the church 
has experienced a disintegration of all singleness of purpose.-^ 

Attention is also called to the pomp and ceremony. “Just wdiat "would 
Jesus think of the spectacle of a military memorial mass in the Harvard 
football stadium, with photographs flashed over the country that look 
like nothing so much as a Hitler review, and with reports dramatically 
telling how the quiet of the Sunday morning air was rent by the roar of 
cannon announcing consecration?” 

While Jesus himself was a reformer, Professor Brown contends that 
the church is not only opposed to reform but attempts to wipe out re- 
formers, as the vested interests attempted to wdpe out Jesus in his day : 

If a newspaper editor who writes on Spain sees some good in the Pcople^s Front, 
then the thing to do is to have representatives of the church see if he cannot 
quietly be removed to a position where he cannot be heard. Or if a college presi- 
dent in all honesty comes out for social changes that would possibly affect the 
pocketbooks of men in the denomination that supports the college, then the 
trustees hire somebody to pray over the matter for them, and for some reason— 
any reason but the real one — decide that the president has special abilities bettor 
suited to a less influential post. That saves all the trouble of having the facts 
examined. 
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Professor Brown maintains that the elmrc^^ is cA'en afraid of its own 
liberal spokesmen, that it is afraid of the masses, the very type to which 
Jesus ministered, and is afraid of youth, and the spirit of youth. He 
warns it to wake up and preach a vital message before it is too late: 

There may yet be time. But if the cliurch. uses up its energy in the business 
of making itself solid, if it occupies itself with wars of one kind or another, if 
nobody rises up to give the philosophy of Jesus a fair chance in the church and 
through its representatives, the church may well face a more tragic eclipse than 
any that it has imagined for itself at the hands of external enemies. 

In spite of the serious and diversified effects of contemporary life upon 
religion and the churches, the American churches tvere able to keep up 
witli the social procession, so far as formal membership and the value of 
cliurch property tvere concerned, down to 1926. Except for the Pvoman 
Catholic Church, the figures for the 1936 religious census indicated a 
decline in the fortunes of the church. Membership grew’ slightly, but 
almost wdiolly among the Catholics and not anywhere near in proportion 
to the increase of population. The value of church property declined 
and there wms an alarming falling off in church expenditures and in the 
number of churches. 

In 1936, there wmre 199,302 churches and synagogues in the country, 
as against 232,154 in 1926. The total membership of all churches wms 
55,807,366, as compared wdth 54,807,366 in 1926. In 1926, the member- 
ship listed as being of age 13 and over w"as approximately 37 millions or 
about 55 per cent of the total population of tliat age. The proportion of 
church membership in this age group wurs somew’hat lower in 1936 than 
in 1906, 1916, and 1926. Far and awmy the largest single group in the 
church membership population were the Catholics, w’ho numbered 
19,914,937, as compared wdth 18,600,000 in 1926. The total value of 
church property in 1936 wms $3,411,875,000, as against $3,839,500,000 in 
1926. Church expenditures in 1936 w^ere $518,953,000, a marked drop 
from the figure of $817,214,000 in 1926. That the hold of the church 
upon yw)uth may be slipping is suggested by the fact that Sunday School 
membership has fallen off w^hen compared with the growth of population. 
The Protestants still far outnumber the Catholics, but the latter are hold- 
ing their ground better. As Boyd Barrett has pointed out in his im- 
portant book, Rome Stoops to Conquer the Catholic church is today 
concentrating upon the United States as its great hope for future expan- 
'sion.'""' 

Though the clergymen are losing their relative prestige in American 
intellectual life, tliey are better trained than at any time in the past. 
Yet, in 1926, only 5 out of 8 ministers in wdiitc denominations claimed to 
be graduates of either a college or a seminary. Only one out of 4 Negro 
ministers -was thus educated. 

Perhaps the most notable recent developments in the history of the 
church are those associated wdth social activity and philanthropy. SociO' 
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religious organizations, such as the y.M.C.A. (2j493,756 members), the 
Y.M.H.A. (450,000 members), and the Knights of Columbus (409,393 
members) , have grown markedly in membership, in financial resources, 
and in expenditures since 1900. The churches are spending more money 
than ever before in maintaining schools, orphanages, hospitals, and other 
forms of charitable enterprise. 

The Protestants have recognized the W'eaknesses growing out of dis- 
unity and a number of movements have been established to promote 
mergers of various sects. The Interchurch World ^Movement sought to 
unite Protestants in various forms of cooperative endeavor, but the con- 
tixn^ersy over the steel strike of 1919 and other types of friction led to its 
collapse in 1920. In rural communities, economic pressure has forced 
the abandonment of many churches and the creation of federated and 
community churches — a healthy development. We have already men- 
tioned the rise of the radio and its relation to the local attendance and 
support of churches. 

The strongest organization of the Protestant groups in this country 
today is the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
founded in 1908, with a formal membership of 24 million. It has not 
eliminated sectarianism but it has been able to bring about some unified 
activity in behalf of peace and social justice. While the Catholic church 
can probably depend upon its organization and discipline to maintain its 
prestige for some time to come, the power and influence of the Protestant 
churches will probably depend upon the degree to which they take an 
active and constructive part in public affairs. 

Religion, Morals, and Crime 

One of the most persistent arguments in behalf of religion, especially 
orthodox religion, is that the latter acts as a collective policeman. With- 
out the coercive influence of religion, it is said, society would soon dis- 
integrate into anarchy, violence, and rapine. Cardinal O'Connell of 
Boston has well expressed this position: ^^The only thing that keeps the 
human race in some sort of plausible order is the overpowering content 
of God upon the minds of man. . . . When religion goes, only one thing 
c^in follow logically — ^the bayonet/’ The moralizing influence of orthodox 
religion, which we usually take for granted, is, however, by no means a 
demonstrated fact. The unreliability and selfishness of most ostenta- 
tiously pious persons is notorious and readily explained by the psycholo- 
gist. However, only recently have thoroughgoing studies of the actual 
effect of religion upon conduct been made. The information gathered 
by scientists seems to discredit the conventional notion that orthodoxy 
pow'erfully promotes such desirable moral traits as honesty, reliability, 
and unselfishness. J, H. Leuba showed that the majority of prominent 
American academicians and men of science had discarded orthodoxy but 
it will be conceded, even by these most critical of the intelligentsia, tliat 
the professorial class is distinguished for its docile and law-abiding be- 
havior. 
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It is obvious that the only way to arrive at any finality of judgment is 
to carry on a prolonged series of psyehological investigations into the 
actual processes of character formation, in order thus to ascertain the 
relative influence of religion therein. Such a project was carried out 
under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research in 
New York City. The investigation was directed by Hugh Hartshorno 
of Columbia University and Mark A.' May of Yale. The first volume, 
Studies ill Deceit^ indicated that orthodox religious training, either Chris- 
tian or Jewish, did not promote honesty and reliabilityu To the contrary, 
children who had been exposed to progressive educational methods, based 
upon secular premises and the exploitation of modern psychology, ap- 
peared to have a far better record as to honesty and dependability. 

In reporting the results of an elaborate test of more than three thousand 
children, at a meeting of the International Congress of Psychology, P. R. 
Hightower showed definitely that the tendency of the children tested to 
lie, cheat, and the like, was in direct proportion — not in inverse ratio— to 
their knowledge of the Bible and scriptural precepts. He concluded that: 
^hiiere knowledge of the Bible of itself is not sufficient to insure proper 
character attitudes.’^ ‘At the same meeting, T. H. Howells reported that 
religiously orthodox college students seemed less capable of dealing with 
problems of conduct than the liberal and sophisticated students, and 
were much more susceptible to irrational suggestion. It does not appear, 
therefore, tliat religion and religious education exert any notable influ- 
ence in promoting better moral conduct of even a conventional sort. 

It is commonly believed that no man would be safe on the broad streets 
at high noon, were it not for the shadow of the church spire and the in- 
fluence of religion in keeping alive a fear of the hereafter and helping to 
build character. However, a considerable amount of factual information 
fails to substantiate this belief.-- In his Religion and Roguery, Frank 
Steiner analyzed recent statistics of convicts in the penitentiaries of tlie 
United States. He found that 84 per cent claimed Christian affiliation. 
Out of 85,000 convicts, 5,389 were of the Jewish faith. There were only 
8,000 ^hmchurched,” and 150 avowed infidels. 

The distinguished Dutch sociologist and criminologist, W. A. Bonger, 
made a careful statistical study of the relation between religious affiliation 
and criminality in the Netherlands. He found that the Roman Catholics 
came first in the ratio of criminality, the Protestants second, the Jews 
third, and the free-thinkers lowest of all. Carl Murchison examined the 
religious state of the inmates of the Maryland penitentiary. He found 
that there ^vas a far larger proportion of church members in the iirison 
than in the general population of the state. In his work on ^‘The Church 
and Crime in the United States,” Dr. C. V. Dunn investigated the religious 
connections of inmates of 27 penitentiaries and 19 reform schools. He 
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found that 71.8 per cent of the prisoners were members of Catholic or 
Protestant churches. Yet only 46.6 per cent of the total population of 
the United States are members of any religious body.--'^ 

This great apparent preponderance of the allegedly religious persons in 
penitentiary populations may be due in some degree to false statements 
on the part of inmates. Convicts may, in some cases, fake religious 
connections in the hope of making a more favorable impression on the 
authorities. But this consideration is not adequate to upset the obvious 
fact that a decisive majority of our criminals are persons who have been 
brought up in orthodox religious surroundings. 

Another way of approaching the problem is to try to find the correla- 
tion, if any, between the amount of criminality in any region and the 
proportion of church membership therein. This is possible to compute 
on the basis of the information published by the Bureau of the Census. 
Such an investigation was made and published in Human Biology . On 
the whole, it was found that there was little relationship between the 
proportion of church members in any given state and the volume of crime. 
Likewise, a high percentage of membership in any particular religious 
denomination seemed to have little bearing on the amount of existing 
crime. However, there was an apparent correlation between certain 
types of religion and homicide. In states with a high percentage of 
Roman Catholics there are few homicides. In those where Methodists 
and Baptists predominate we find a high proportion of homicides. How- 
ever, general social conditions may have as much to do 'with thg homicide 
situation as the religious set-up. If so, this would in itself prove that 
religion has little unique power to enforce the “thou shalt not kilF^ clause 
of the Scriptures. 

Summing up, then, prison populations show’ an overwdielming majority 
of those wdio claim religious affiliations. In the population at large, a 
high percentage of church membership has no apparent influence in sup- 
pressing criminality in the community. Therefore, pending further 
study, wm may accept Dr. Miner’s conclusion that “there is little evidence 
that the churches play any major part in the prevention of crime.” 

Historical Attitudes Toward Ethics and Conduct 

As we have suggested earlier in the chapter, religion has been closely 
associated in the past with the problems and practices of morality. We 
may appropriately conclude this chapter by a discussion of the develop- 
ment of ethical theory and its impending reconstruction in the light of 
science and critical philosophy. 

In primitive society there was no true ethical theory beyond the uni- 
versal assumption of the divine origin of all folkways and customs. The 
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prevailing doctrine was that custom is sacred and. must, be blindly .and. 
unthinkingly obeyed. The very idea of a critical theory of ethics would 
be repugnant to primitive people,^^ 

Nor did sceptical theorizing about conduct in the ancient Near East 
become a matter of practical import, even though an occasional sage or 
prophet produced, from time to time, incisive observations on the subject. 
Such were the Egyptian social critics about 2000 B.C., and the Hebrew 
prophets. The accepted view was that ^Svhat is, is right.^' Right was 
embodied in customs handed down from an earlier day by sumptuary 
legislation and royal proclamations. The ^Svhy” or the justice of a 
precept was a subject which the discreet person never investigated too 
closely. Indeed, it was assumed, as in primitive society, that the existing 
codes constituted the will of the gods, and violation invited national as 
well as personal disaster. 

With the Attic Greeks the animistic and theological explanations of 
conduct were in part abandoned by intellectuals in favor of a metaphysi- 
cal approach to the problem. Socrates and Plato contended that there 
were certain transcendental, permanent, and immutable norms of right 
and justice — metaphysical realities W’hich existed anterior to man and 
independent of any particular time or place. These eternal verities 
might be discovered and defined by careful philospphical study. Aristotle 
introduced a much more rational and secular theory of ethics. He main- 
tained that the chief human good and the true end of life is happiness. 
The best life is a well-rounded existence, guided by reason and virtue. 
He advocated intellectual restraint which would guide the individual into 
a happy mean between irrational indulgence and ascetic self-denial. The 
speculative life of wisdom was regarded by Aristotle as the most perfect 
and dmne, but he thought that it should be tempered by a discreet culti- 
vation of the social graces and the satisfaction of normal human desires. 
The Stoics combined metaphysics and revelation. The wisdom of God, 
in the form of the logos, was believed to permeate the cosmos. Man 
might appropriate some small portion of this divine wisdom through liis 
rational powers, thus learning the divine wishes as to the intricacies of 
personal conduct. This metaphysical mode of approach to the problems 
of conduct has persisted to our own da}^^, though the progressive philoso- 
phers like James, Dewey, James H. Tufts, Durant Drake, and Bertrand 
Russell have severely challenged it. The most striking and original ste]) 
in ethical theory taken by the Greek thinkers appeared in the writings of 
the Sophists and Epicm^eans, who recognized the relativity of our ideas 
of what is right and wrong, how they are derived from custom, and their 
service in promoting social discipline. 

While the Christians retained much of the Hellenic metaphysics in 
their ultimate theology, their ethical doctrines resembled the primitive 
and oriental attitude, namely, the belief in the specific revelation of codes 
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of conduct, based upon infallible religious texts. The orthodox early 
Christian did not arrive at his conclusions in regard to etliical theory 
through careful, analytical reasoning. He felt it necessary only to read 
the Mosaic Code and certain New Testament writings, especially tlie 
ethical precepts of the Pauline Epistles. To these were later added the 
commentaries of the Church Fathers. But, in any case, the source of 
guidance was explicit revelation and authoritative command. The meta- 
physical and logical approach to religion, which became rather more im- 
portant in the medieval Scholastic period, influenced theology far more 
than it did the theories and practices in regard to conduct. What were 
believed to be the commands or wishes of God in any matter of behavior 
have remained to this day the universal source, of formal guidance to 
orthodox Christians in the field of conduct. The Protestants, however, 
laid more stress upon the severe and austere teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment as the source of moral guidance. The Puritans put special em- 
phasis upon rigorous personal morality, as an overcompensation for their 
somewhat dubious economic and commercial ventures in piracy, the slave 
trade, the rum trade, kidnapping and the like. 

The period of Rationalism, in early modern times, -was characterized 
by the growth of an empirical and pragmatic attitude towards the sources 
of ethical guidance and the validity of codes of conduct— a position re- 
sembling the Sophistic and Epicurean approach. There also developed 
among the Deists a new type of metapliysic, drawn from the Newtonian 
natural science and celestial mechanics. This view contended that proper 
human conduct, like the motion and paths of the planets and all other 
processes and manifestations of nature, was based upon a universal 
natural norm, order, or law, which was of divine origin. 

While the Deists believed that conduct should be based upon the laws 
of nature, they identified God with nature, thus retaining an essentially 
theistic view of morality. David Hume, wdio founded what is knowm as 
Hedonism in ethics, and laid the basis for utilitarianism, more than any 
other writer between the Greek period and his own age, was responsible 
for the divorce of ethics from theology. He held that the only test of 
true morality is its contribution to the increase of human happiness 
here and now. He suggested an empirical and experimental attitude 
towards morality by holding that we must study the effects of different 
forms of conduct upon human happiness. 

There were also certain important anticipations of the purely esthetic 
approach to moral problems in the wmitings of Montaigne, the third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and others. They regarded moral conduct as an 
expression of good taste kiid an appreciation of the true and the beautiful. 
In the works of Voltaire, Montesquieu and Adam Ferguson, we find a 
foreshadowing of the ethnographic approach to problems of conduct and 
ethical codes, exemplified in our own era by Spencer, Ratzel, Sumner, 
Frazer, Westennarck, Briffault, and others. According to this view of 
ethics, whatever is done in any area is believed to be riglit by the in- 
habitants Right is relative to time and place, rather than anything 
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absolute.*^'"^ In Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentmients there appeared 
the first" systematic effort to construct an ethical theory upon psycho- 
logical premises. Smith explained morality on the basis of reflective 
sympathy. An observer tends to project himself into the situation of 
another and to imagine how he would feel under the same circumstances. 
Hence we are naturally impelled to do those things which will promote 
happiness and avert sorrow. His ideas can be described as an extension 
of the Golden Rule. 

The Romanticist and Idealist philosophers, who flourished in the cen- 
tury following 1750, revived the religious sanctions of morality. The 
most famous of these ethical doctrines was expressed by Immanuel Kant. 
He denied that morality should be judged by its social effects or social 
utility. Instead, he promulgated the concept of the “categorical im- 
perative,” or the theory of unconditioned and obligatory morality. We 
should not be guided in our behavior by the expectation of immediate 
benefits or penalties. Rather, we must live in such a manner that our 
lives may seem, in our small way, an imitation of the moral law of the 
universe. This was a veritable deification of the abstract sense of duty. 
Others, like Schleiermacher, went even further, and contended that the 
only true guide to moral life was to be found in the study and imitation 
of the life of Jesus. 

The most important advance in ethical theory in the half century 
following Kant was the development of Utilitarianism by Jeremy 
Bentham and his disciples. This notion was founded upon a definite 
psychological basis— the famous felicific calculus. Man was represented 
as a consciously calculating animal, carefully and discriminatingly hesi- 
tating before every choice. He was believed to weigh the relative possi- 
bilities of pleasurable satisfaction or pain, likely to result from each and 
every act. Socially considered, this form of ethics tested the ethical 
justification of any act by its prospect of contributing to the “greatest 
happiness for the greatest number.” When interpreted in harmony with 
the discoveries of differential biology and psychology, such an ethical 
standard may be regarded as perhaps the best general statement yet 
made for sound moral behavior. But its specific psychological founda- 
tion — ^the felicific calculus — has been proved by Graham Wallas and 
others to be quite obviously fallacious.-® Further, it provided no ade- 
quate technique for actually discovering the precise nature of the 
“greatest happiness.” 

Closely related to the ethics of the utilitarian school was the sociological 
theory of conduct, which took form in the -writings of Comte, Post, Spen- 
cer, Bagehot, and Ward around the middle third of the nineteenth century. 
They accepted, either tacitly or explicitly, the utilitarian “greatest happi- 
ness” criterion as to the validity of forms of conduct. But they sought 
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the origins of such conduct in social evolution, natural selection, and the 
survival value of institutions. The evolutionary process, they held, tends 
to favor socially desirable forms of conduct, and to eliminate the un- 
desirable and cletrimeiitaL This evolutionary trend in sociological ethics, 
together with Darwinian evolutionary biology, gave rise to a naturalistic 
school of evolutionary ethical theory, represented by such men as Lecky, 
Stephen, Fiske, Hobhouse, Westermarck, Sumner, and others. Biology 
replaced theology as the guide to, and appraiser of, human conduct. 

Many of these later trends in the study of codes of conduct laid the 
foundations for a real science of conduct. But no one of these approaches 
provided any real mode of finding out just what forms of conduct produce 
the greatest happiness for the greatest number. The means for such a 
discovery -were laid by sciences such as biology, chemistry, psychology, 
medicine, and psychiatry, and by esthetics. 

Sociologists should quickly have exploited this opportunity, but most of 
them were extremely tardy in so doing, preferring to build up semimeta- 
physical systems of sociology or to construct elaborate rationalized de- 
fenses of their own orthodox ethical beliefs. Socially -minded psychia- 
trists and educators were the first to provide, through mental hygiene, 
a concerted and well-organized effort to get at the facts essential to the 
formulation of any valid code for individual and social conduct. Slowly 
and very recently, some of the more progressive sociologists have taken 
cognizance of these developments, as has been demonstrated by the works 
of Thomas, Ogburn, Groves, Bernard, and Young. When, and only when, 
the proper liaison has been established between esthetics, mental hygiene, 
and sociology, will there at last be provided, after several generations of 
cooperative study, a real science of conduct. 

The Genesis of Moral Codes 

One of ’the best modern statements of the conventional supernatural 
and metaphysical theory of ethics and the nature of moral codes is con- 
tained in Louis T. More’s The Dogma of Evolution: 

As for the facts and laws of morality, it is conceded that they have been 
known for thousands of years. ... Thus moral progress is not coincident with 
scientific achievement or even causally related to it. If morals were merely an 
adaptation to our environment, or if they were conventions of society, then they 
should rise and fall with the rhythm of rational and scientific progress. Instead 
of such variation, the standards of morality remain fixed and eternal truths. 

The manner in which moral codes actually develop has been admirably 
described, among others, by Wilfred Trotter and William Graham Sum- 
ner.-® In the process of social evolution, one of the chief requirements of 
survival has been group cohesion and discipline. It has been secured at 
the price of individual conformity to the commands of the group. The 
group, or herd, has always been swift and severe in its punishment of the 
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noiiconf orniist . Primitive man regards his institutions and their support- 
ing superstitions as the product of a spe^cial divine revelation. As Sumner 
puts it: ^^The folkways are habits of the individual and customs of the 
society which arise from efforts to satisfy needs; they are intertwined 
with goblinism and demonism and primitive notions of luck, and so they 
win traditional authority. They become regulative for succeeding 
generations and take on the character of a social force. . . . At every 
turn we find evidence that the mores can make anything right and pre- 
vent the condemnation of anything.^’ 

We may be sure that much of the potential originality and inventive- 
tiess of the human race has been eliminated through the extinction of the 
more daring and independent members of the group. The codes of con- 
duct which the herd has enforced with rigor and savagery have never 
been carefully thought out or experimentally tested modes of behavior. 
They were, rather, the crude products of superstition and the trial-and- 
eiTor methods, whereby man has been able to effect some kind of working 
adjustment to his environment and to the perpetuation of his kind. 
This origin of the manners and customs of humanity is amply demon- 
strated by innumerable ethnographic studies which reveal Ihe great 
diversity of human practices in every range of conduct and type of 
behavior. 

In this manner arose those standards of conduct which the average 
person designates as ^^the old, sturdy virtues of manhood and ^voman- 
hood,^^ ^^the tried wisdom of the ages,^’ 'dhe sanctity of the fathers,” ^^the 
enduring and permanent foundations of our institutions,” and other 
rhetorical elaborations. Only the historical and sociological approach 
to the study of ethical codes can make completely clear the misleading 
character of such convictions. 

At the same time, it does not follow^ as some would seem to believe, 
that all customs thus acciuired are necessarily -wholly unscientific or 
harmful. The evolutionary and selective processes have tended, in a 
rough general manner, to eliminate those groups which have the least 
efficient codes and institutions. The fact that most earlier civilizations 
have disintegrated may legitimately lead to the suspicion that the evolu- 
tionary process has proved that earlier mores, considered collectively, 
were inadequate and led ultimately to the downfall of the cultures with 
which they were associated. Howwer, certain specific customs within 
the general cultural complex may accidentally have been sound and 
conducive to social strength and cohesion. 

Directly connected with the metaphysical and supernatural conception 
in regard to the derivation and nature of moral codes is the prevailing 
notion as to how man becomes conscious of right and wrong,, and is able to 
seek the former and avoid the latter. The orthodox and popular view is 
that there is some metaphysical entity, called the “conscience,” implanted 
in every human breast. Its “still, small voice” reveals to man God’s 
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uniform^ invariable, and immutable will on all questions, froxn throwing 
dice to casting a vote for president of the United States. It was always 
difficult to harmonize this conception with the observed fact that, in 
certain areas, this inner conviction led some to prepare for a respectable 
career by head-hunting and others, in a different part of the globe, by 
committing to memoiy the catechism of the Roman Catholic church. 
Nor was it easily possible to explain w^hy God allowed the “still, small 
voice” to speak in many and diverse 'ways to individuals in the same 
cultural group. Any divergence of conduct from that approved by the 
majority of the herd was explained by the hypothesis of the devil and his 
influence. 

This older view^ of a mysterious conscience has been replaced in modern 
dynamic psychology by the concept of the censor and the conditioned- 
reflex. From earliest infancy, the contact of the child wdth parents, rela- 
tives, friends, and associates brings a varied but potent body of informa- 
tion. These experiences inculcate ideas, concepts, and attitudes which 
determine his notions of what is right and wrong. In this way, the ideas 
and practices of the great and little herds, with which the individual 
comes into contact, are translated into individual belief and action. 
There is little probability that our convictions as to right and wrong, thus 
derived, bear any close relation to the scientific facts in the circumstances. 
Herd opinion and activities have never yet been founded upon scientific 
investigation or statistical verification. But they do- represent wdiat our 
herds believe to be right, and, hence, they constitute a practical guide to 
life in a given community. The “still, small voice,” then, appears, upon 
adequate investigation, not to be the voice of God, but, as Professor James 
Harvey Robinson once facetiously expressed it, “the still, small voice of 
the herd.” 

The Essentials of a Rational Moral Code 

The supernatural and irrational nature of our conventional ethical 
codes and their rationalized defense can probably best be made clear by 
contrasting with them our attitudes towards matters which have already 
been brought wdthin the range of scientific analysis and control. If we 
are ill in any manner or degree, suffer from toothache, have a leak in the 
plumbing, need a garage erected, require some overhauling of the motor 
in our car, or desire a radio set installed, we are at once impressed with 
the reasonableness and necessity of conferring with a trained specialist in 
the field — a physician, dentist, plumber, mechanic, or electrician. Yet, 
we are wdlling to accept as valid judgments upon the extremely complex 
problems of conduct the standards enunciated, approved, and enforced by 
persons utterly lacking in scientific training. 

This inconsistency is even worse than it might seem at first sight, since 
the foregoing problems for the solution of which wm wmuld normally have 
recourse to a scientist or technician, are extremely simple, wdien compared 
with the matter of solving scientifically the problems of conduct. The 
wholehearted cooperation of a large number of scientific experts would 
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be essential to arrive at any reliable verdict on any ethical problem. To 
formulate even the most tentative body of ethical doctrine, which could 
be expected to possess any scientific validity and command the respect 
of a critical and sceptical intellect, we would require the collaboration of 
highly intelligent and thoroughly trained respresentatives of chemistry, 
biology, physiology, medicine, psychiatry, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, esthetics, and history. To deal with the further problem of the 
application and enforcement of a code of conduct we would need the aid 
of the political scientists and the students of jurisprudence, education, 
and journalism. 

Two things, then, are perhaps the most conspicuous about the sources 
of guidance for the “good life’’ in terms of a contemporaneous view of 
things: (1) the multiplicity of those secular sciences and fields of endeavor 
which must be drawn upon, and (2) the essential exclusion of the theolo- 
gian in this process. The theologian, in the modern scheme of things, has 
no more propriety in morals and esthetics than in engineering or physical 
chemistry. The Bible, as such, need not be approached with any more 
reverential awe respecting its injunctions with regard to human conduct 
than we might bring to it when studying the history of medicine or cos- 
mology. If the Ten Commandments are to be obeyed today, it is only 
because their precepts and advice may be proved to square with the best 
natural and social science of the present time, They must be subjected 
to the same objective scientific scrutiny as that which we would apply to 
the cosmology of Genesis or the medical views in Leviticus. 

The new” cosmic perspective and biblical criticism, indeed, rule out of 
civilized nomenclature one of the basic categories of all religious and 
metaphysical morality, namely, sin. One may admit the existence of 
immorality and crimepbut scarcely sin, which is, by technical definition, 
a wdllful and direct affront to God — a violation of the explicitly revealed 
will of God. Modern science has showm it to be difficult to prove the very 
existence of God, and even more of a problem to show any direct solicitude 
of God for our petty and ephemeral planet. Biblical criticism, the 
history of religion, and cultural history have revealed the fact that w^e 
can, in no direct and literal sense, look upon the Bible or any other exist- 
ing holy book as surely embodying the revealed will of God. Conse- 
quently, if w’e do not and cannot know” the nature of the will of God in 
regard to human behavior, we cannot veiy w-ell know when W’-e are 
violating it.' In other w”ords, sin is scientifically indefinable and un- 
know^able. Hence, sin goes into the limbo along with such ancient 
superstitions as witchcraft and sacrifice. 

It is, of course, true that many acts hitherto branded as sinful may be 
socially harmful, but such action should be scientifically rechristened as 
immoral or criminal, and w^e should, as rapidly as possible, dispense with 
such an anachronistic term as “sin/’ even in popular phraseology. In 
this w'-ay only will sin “vanish from the world!” 

It can be conceded that the sense of sin is a genuine human experience 
with many persons,- and, hence, it exists as a psychological realitv. The 
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psychoanalysts have, howeverj shown that the ‘‘sense of sin” is a psycho- 
physical attribute of adolescent mental development. 

In attempting to formulate tentatively tlie essentials of an efficient and 
sound ethical system it would be necessary first to consider man as an 
animal, and to catalogue the various drives, instincts, impulses, and 
motives which dominate him as a member of the biological world. It 
would then be essential to investigate how far, with regard to man purely 
as an individual, the direct and immediate expression of these drives and 
impulses, with the satisfactions thus produced, is desirable and beneficial, 
and to what degree it is detrimental and should be repressed, diverted, or 
sublimated. But man cannot be considered solely as an isolated animal, 
existing in a primitive or pre-cultural age. He must be viewed as a 
member of an advanced and cultii^ated societVj with intimate and com- 
plicated social relationships, obligations, and responsibilities. 

The decision as to what is best for him, as an isolated animal, must, 
then, be modified in the light of his social environment. However, any 
lessening of man^s organic efficiency and quality must necessarily ulti- 
mately weaken and undermine his social institutions. A proper balance 
must be struck between those forms of conduct which secure the greatest 
amoimt of physical vigor and psychic efficiency and those whicli will 
produce the most notable cultural achievements. That there may be 
some clash and necessity for compromise here need not be doubted, but 
it is highly probable that there is actually far less divergence than is 
usually assumed between those forms of conduct which advance the 
physical well-being of a nation and those which impel it to higher ranges 
of cultural progress. 

Our notions of efficiency in the determination of ethical conduct must 
be broad enough to include a consideration of esthetics and the dictates 
of ^'the true and beautiful.” Indeed, there is much ground upon which to 
support the contention of the Earl of Shaftesbury in the early eighteenth 
century that virtue and morals are a fine art, and that the esthetic criteria 
of conduct are perhaps the most valid of all."^ In fact, it might be de- 
sirable to give up entirely the old category of morals or morality, and 
substitute a term more accurately descriptive of the new objective, 
namely, morale. As the late G. Stanley Hall has put it: 

If there is any chief end of man, any goal or destiny supreme over all others 
... it is simply this — to keep ourselves, body and soul, and our environment, 
physical, social, industrial, etc., always at the tip-top of condition. This super- 
hygiene is best designated as morale, ... It is the only truly di\dne power that 
ever was or will be. Hence it follows that morale thus conceived is the one and 
only true religion of the present and the future, and its doctrines are the only 
true theology. Every individual situation and institution, every race, nation, 
class, or group is best graded as ascendent or decadent by its morale.®^ 
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The body of such moral practice, or the foundations of morale, would 
be far more comprehensive than anything now prevailing. It would not 
be limited to formal correctness with respect to an archaic attitude to- 
wards sex, but would promote the principles of honesty, justice, sym- 
pathy, and kindliness in all aspects of life. Probably more would also 
be made of the distinction between the conventionally “inoraF’ man and 
^^the man of honor, with the latter as the preferable ideal. H. L. 
Mencken has well distinguished between these two types by his definition 
of the man of honor as a person who sincerely regrets liaving committed a 
disreputable act, even if he has not been detected in it. 

The difficultly of working out such an approximately perfect system of 
conduct, particularly in its applicability to individual guidance, is indi- 
cated by the great differences in ability, taste, and pliability of man. 
We have, more or less, assumed in the above discussion the uniformity of 
the population in ability and native endowment, and have implied that 
some valid code of conduct can be worked out which will be equally 
applicable to all persons. All men have been represented in pietistic 
tradition as equal before God. But, as Aristotle intuitively perceived, 
and Galton, Pearson, Terman, and their associates and disciples have 
proved, this is one of the most obvious fallacies of popular social, politi- 
cal, and ethical thought. Wide variations in capacity and personal 
control appear to be the most impoidant single fact about the human 
race, thus showing that mankind conforms to the general implications of 
the normal frequency curve, descriptive of the variations generally ob- 
servable throughout the whole realm of nature. Therefore, certain kinds 
of conduct which will not be harmful for the abler members of society; 
which,, indeed, may be positively desirable and beneficial for them, may 
be dangerous for their less capable fellow-citizens, relatively lacking in 
poise, self-control, and intellectual discrimination. There are vast differ- 
ences among men and Avomen in physical size, strength, endurance, tastes, 
and needs. It is obviously as silly to prescribe for universal observance 
a meticulously precise and uniform code of conduct as it would be to 
decree that every man must wear the same size of hat and every woman 
the same size* of shoe. Some general uniformities may wisely be laid 
down, provided they square with sound science and esthetics, but mod- 
ern science emphasizes the folly of demanding identical conduct on the 
part of all mankind. 

Pluralism, as Montaigne suggested centuries ago, thus becomes a prob- 
lem for advanced ethical theory quite as much as for political theory. It 
raises the problem of mands being his “brother's keeper’^ with different 
implications. Hitherto, it has been assumed that a genius should repress 
his desires, cramp and paralyze his personality, and destroy much of his 
power for creative work, so that a dozen morons may possibly obtain a 
hypothetical harp in a suppositious New Jerusalem. In the light of the 
fact that all human progress has been due primarily to the work of the 
able few, the modern student of ethical theory wall probably assert that 
it is better to sacrifice a thousand morons rather than seriously to handi- 
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cap a single genius. But whether or not one accepts this generalization, 
the problem remains one of adjusting any scientific moral code to the 
extensive variations in human capacity. 

And again, no scientifically-oriented person would expect that anything 
more than an approximation to an intelligent system of ethics could be 
worked out by pure analysis, even by the most competent group of 
cooperating scientists in all the relevant fields. We would need to survey 
history, to discover, so far as possible, the effect of various forms of con- 
duct in the past. Above all, we would require an experimental study of 
the effects of our new code when applied, with the end in view of constant 
revision as experience dictates the necessity for alterations. 

The tenets of such a program could not be more revolutionary than 
the very assumptions of the program— the notion of a tentative and exper- 
imental attitude in regard to conduct. The view that conduct is not 
divinely inspired, but socially determined, and should be frec|uently re- 
vised and adapted to changing social and cultural conditions is diametri- 
cally opposed to all orthodox views of ethical theory and practice. And 
the proposal embraced in the above discussion regarding the possibility 
of actually bringing together an adequate group of scientists to construct 
a scientific body of ethical doctrine, and then getting it accepted by the 
mass of mankind, may be fanciful and utopian. Progress in the direction 
of a scientific, esthetic and experimental attitude toward conduct will, 
in all probability, be achieved only very slowly, unconsciously, and in a 
highly piecemeal fashion. 

The aim of the wnfiter will have been executed if he has: (1) made clear 
the extremely complicated and technical nature of the quest for a sound 
ethical code; and (2) shown how grotesque it is for us to approve the 
views on ethics held by the average metaphysician, clergyman, vice- 
crusader, housewife, or Main Street gossip. Yet such notions are today 
the sovereign guides of conduct for the majority of mankind, and it is 
difficult for even the ablest of the race to disregard them with impunity 
Even otherwise highly emancipated and cultivated persons like James 
Truslow Adams urge their continued dominion over man."- 

The wdiole problem of ethical reconstruction is, however, something of 
more than academic or curious import. Nothing could be more erroneous 
than the assumption that, with the growdng complexity dtf human society 
and the decline of supernaturalism, we can dispense with a serious con- 
sideration of the problems of conduct. There can be no question that 
we are today in far greater need of a sound body of morality and an 
ample morale than at any earlier time in history. An unscientific and 
inefficient standard of conduct was far less dangerous in a static, simple, 
agrarian society than it is in the complex, dynamic urban age of today. 
And it will probably be necessary to enforce the desirable new standards 
rather more rigidly than previously., 
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Before we go *far in this direction, however, we shall need to discover 
by scientific means the nature of a valid code of conduct and make sure 
that we are not trying to enforce a system which would be socially dis- 
astrous. It will further be necessary to understand that to enforce 
standards of conduct may be futile unless preceded by an adequate cam- 
paign of public education. If man fails to meet the responsibility, the 
wreck of our civilization will doubtless be the penalty which we shall pay 
for the lack of a sound moral code, as our predecessors have invariably 
paid it in previous ages. 

The foregoing discussion should certainly make apparent how danger- 
ous and inaccurate it is to maintain a distinction between ‘Character and 
intelligence. There are, to be sure, many examples of men of high intelli- 
gence who are utterly lacking in a sense of honor or decency, or in funda- 
mental honesty and fairness, in exactly the same wmy that there are many 
arrogant scoundrels among the clergy of the United States and among 
foreign missionaries. But to assume that this constitutes any basis for 
divorcing intelligence from morality is as absurd as it would be to con- 
clude that no clergyman or missionary could be moral. 

While there may be intelligent men who are not moral, there can cer- 
tainly be no truly moral men wlio are not intelligent, unless one means 
by morality unreasoning obedience to the dictates of the herd. If one 
accepts this latter as tlie criterion of moral conduct, then many animals 
and most insects are far more highly moral than any man. Indeed, one 
can probably say that there is no completelj’' intelligent person who is not, 
at the same time, moral in the scientific sense of that term. Any devia- 
tion from sound morality would constitute, to that degree, evidence of 
shortcomings in his intelligence. 


CHAPTER XVllI 

Education in the Social Crisis 


The Vital importance of Education Today 

We Have already suggested that mankind is now in one of the great 
transitional periods of human history, comparable to the dawn of history, 
to the breakup of classical civilization with the decline of the Roman 
Empire, or to the disintegration of medieval society with the rise of mod- 
ern times between 1500 and 1800. In this transitional age the most 
vstriking thing about our culture is the vast gulf which exists between the 
mechanical era in which we live and the outworn institutions by which 
we attempt to control our new empire of machines.^ We are proud of 
our material equipment in proportion to its being thoroughly up to the 
minute in model and performance; but we almost seem to take pride in 
our thinking and institutions in the degree to which they are out of date 
and inadequate to meet the emergencies of the present. Only when we 
have become as ashamed of an out-of-date idea or institution as we are 
of an out-moded bathtub or radio will there be much prospect of our 
taking steps to build a civilized social orcier. 

We even encourage this already serious discrepancy between our ma- 
terial life and our social thinking,, We give every conceivable reward 
and encouragement to those w^ho seek to invent new machines. On the 
other hand we persecute, threaten, or even cast into jail those who would 
invent the new^ social machinery that we must have if civilization is to 
be maintained. We honor our Edisons but laugh to scorn our ^'brain 
trusts” in government and economics. 

All our contemporary problems are secondary manifestations of this 
gulf between the two aspects of our civilization. Because we have failed 
to improve our political institutions, in keeping wdth the changes in the 
last century, we now find ourselves faced by the desperate situation aris- 
ing out of the bellicosity of great national states and the inadequacies of 
democracy 'and capitalism in meeting the complicated problems of our 
industrial age. The answer to this is ^^.risis government,” wdiich means 
some form of dictatorship. In the economic field, the failure of capital- 
ism to insure productive efficiency, to provide for a fair distribution of 
the social income, and to check the speculative manipulations of finance, 
has already so undermined the capitalistic system as to call for the 
intervention of force and Eascism in most of the important states of the 
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world; In the economic realm, Fascism is the answer to the crisis in 
capitalism, as, in its political expression, it is the answer to the crisis in 
democracy. It is often asserted that the only sound solution of our social 
problems is to be found in education. This is probably true, but it will 
require a different system' of education from that which is now in opera- 
tion. 

The men ■who made the first World War, those 'wlio thresY us into it, 
those responsible for the great depression of 1929 , and those who brouglff 
on and extended the second World War were literally the best that our 
educational system could produce; and their works are as much as we 
can reasonably expect from this type of education. 

The world finds itself today in a serious social, economic, and political 
crisis. We must go ahead or backward. All sane persons want civiliza- 
tion to move ahead rather than collapse. Education can provide the 
only safe and assured leadership toward progress and prosperity. 

If we are going to move ahead we have a clear choice — and only this 
choice — between orderly progress, under intelligent guidance, or revolu- 
tion, violence, and a gambling chance with the future. If we choose 
orderly social advance, we must rely more and more upon the educational 
direction of the social process. The problems of today have become so 
complicated and technical that only well-educated public servants can 
hope to deal with them effectively. 

If education is going to assume a more important role in public affairs, 
it must set its owm house in order and prepare itself for realistic instruc- 
tion in -berms of contemporary facts. The present system of education is 
inadequate to supply the type of leadership which is necessary in the 
current wmrld crisis. It failed to live up to the responsibilities of the last 
generation. It did not save the world from war or depression. 

We must eliminate useless antiquities from the curriculum, stress the 
realities of the twentieth century, and offer protection to members of the 
teaching profession who expound courageously and honestly the facts as 
they see them. 

The social studies present the only cogent information that can enable 
\is to bridge the gulf between machines and institutions. More time 
should be given to the social studies; also, their content must be made 
more vital and be linked up with the immediate problems of our day. 
We must provide security for the teachers of the social studies, for it is 
here that most of the heresy -hunts are waged. No teacher is in much 
danger analyzing the binomial theorem, but the teacher who resolutely 
describes our economic and political system is constantly flirting with 
dismissal. 

Education is our best safeguard — almost our only safeguard — against 
Fascism and Communism, and the foremost bulwark of democracy. 
The more courageous and realistic it is, the better will it serve such piir- 
]:voses. If it is cowardly, evasive, and time-serving, it cannot aspire to 
vigorous leadership. Indeed, it will only contribute to the inevitability 
of general misery and chaos. If the latter comes, education will share 
in it to a particularly disastrous degree. In an era of social decline and 
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barbarism, there is little place for education. Let tliose who are scepti- 
cal about this statement study the history of the Dark Ages. And let 
those who are sceptical about the return of another Dark Age study world 
events of the last fifteen years. 

Some Landmarks in the History of Education 

With our present great educational plant and our compulsory education 
for all children, it is difficult for us to realize that it has been only about 
100 years since we began to provide schools for all children, even in the 
most highly civilized countries. Free public education for youth has been 
a product of contemporary civilization. 

Yet education, even though it was not provided in schools, has existed 
since prehistoric times and cave-man culture. The social customs, be- 
liefs, and manual arts which prevailed in any primitive group were taught 
to the children from an early age. At certain special times there were 
also formal ceremonies devoted to giving information about religious 
and moral folkways. These were the famous initiation rites of primitive 
society. The general purpose of primitive education was to inculcate the 
wisdom of the elders, and great respect \vas developed therefor. It was 
from primitive society that w^e derived our paralyzing respect for the 
knowledge of the past, or, wffiat has been called by Herbert Spencer, ^fihe 
dead hand.’’ 

In ancient oriental times the ^Svisdom” of the past w^as handed down 
by the priesthood, in conjunction with the family education. Instruction 
in the mechanical arts came chiefly from skilled w^orkmen. in homes and 
shops. It is ill this age that we discover the. origins of natural and ap- 
plied science. This arose chiefly in association with practical activities, 
such as surveying and the study of the rise and fall of water levels. Even 
medicine and surgery were regarded chiefly as skilled crafts. Since the 
great mass of the people could neither read nor write, such education as 
they received in matters of folkways, religion, and morals was imparted 
word of mouth. However, some great libraries were collected, and 
educational centers were established where scholars could gather and dis- 
pense the information they possessed. 

Among the ancient Greeks we find the origins of formal education, 
tliough this w’-as limited to the children of citizens. The youth among 
the slaves and foreigners picked up such education as w^as given them in 
a purely informal manner. In Sparta, we find the origins of rigorous 
discipline in education and the stressing of military training and loyalty 
to the state. The boys were thrown into barracks at an early age, given 
severe physical training, and taught the arts of war. There was little 
literary education beyond chanting ancient laws and passages from 
Homer. Bravery, brutality, and loyalty to the state were the essentials 
of Spartan education. , . / 

In ancient Athens, a broader conception prevailed. Physical educa- 
tion, music, reading, and writing w^ere the main subjects prescribed for 
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tlie Athenian boys. The copying and memorizing of passages from the 
Greek classics constituted the chief literary education. At the age of 18, 
the boys were placed in the army and given two years of military train- 
ing. Those who were trained for public life were given more extended 
instruction in rhetoric, literature, and logic. The ability to make a florid 
vSpeech and to carry on oral argument was regarded as indispensable to a 
successful life in politics. It was from the Greeks that we derived the 
educational dogma that rhetorical talent and literary flourishes are the 
chief marks of an educated man. Universities first appeared among the 
Greeks at Athens, Alexandria, and Rhodes. Here scholars gathered and 
produced those contributions to philosophy and natural science for wdiich 
the Greeks were justly famous. The Sophists earnestly tried to bring 
Greek education down to earth and to give it a practical cast. But they 
met the same opposition fi’om conservative pedants that comparable edu- 
cational reformers have encountered in our day. 

The Romans w’cre influenced in their educational ideals by the Greeks, 
as they were in all other phases of their intellectual life. Elementary ancl 
secondary education were mainly designed to prepare one for a study of 
rhetoric, and instruction in the latter remained the basic preparation for 
successful public life. Toward the end of the Roman Empire, a precise 
and stereotyped curriculum was provided for general literary education, 
the so-called seven liberal arts: namely grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
(the trivium)^ and arithmetic, geometiy, astronomy, and music (the 
quadriviitm), Wiiile it had been in practical use for a long time, this 
curriculum was first formally outlined by Martinus Capella, a pedantic 
scholar who is thought to have lived in the fourth century A.D. With 
certain modifications and elaborations, this curriculum has remained the 
basis of formal education fyom Roman times to our own day. Our 
Bachelor of Arts degree in the colleges is derived from it directly. 

In the Middle Ages there w^ere remarkable changes in education, as 
compared with the situation in Greece and Rome. A great part of the 
learning of classical antiquity "was lost, as a result of the general decline of 
culture in the later Roman period and the early Middle Ages. Education 
was far more limited than it had l^ecn under the Greeks and Romans, and 
its content was far less reliable. IMoreover, education w^as primarily de- 
voted to the ]U'omotion of religion and the salvation of the soul rather 
than to training for public life. The greater part of education for public 
life wms provided in the castle society of the feudal system, wdiere the 
young nobles were trained for future knights and lords. The schools 
did, however, offer some instruction which was useful in public life, 
particularly training as scribes and secretaries. Most of the learned men 
were churchmen, especially the monks; for a long time the schools were 
almost exclusively in the hands of the church. Even after universities 
were established, the churchmen usually retained a dominant control over 
their organization and activities. 

Education was chiefly devoted to instruction in the trivium. The text- 
books were incredibly brief and dull, usually the merest compilations 
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which medieval monks had condensed from the works of Greek and 
Roman scholars. In addition to these were the textbooks in theology 
which had been supplied by the church fathers and medieval theologians. 
Most of the teachers in the schools and universities were monks. In 
short, the great mass of the people in the Middle Ages were illiterate and 
had no literary education whatsoever, except wdien rarely provided in a 
crude form of family instruction. The formal schools were devoted 
chiefly to training clergymen for religious practices. Even the training 
of lawyers and doctors in the medieval universities was based on abstract 
logic and authority rather than upon a scientific study of cases. ^ 

One of the most interesting developments in medieval education w^as 
that associated wdth the rise of universities in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. A French monk, Peter Abelard (1074-1142), showed that an 
understanding of logic w^as absolutely indispensable to a proper mastery 
of theology. Since the latter was looked upon as the queen of the sci- 
ences, it was necessary to leave no stone unturned to improve its content. 
Gonsequently, the earlier universities w’ere devoted primarily to training 
in logic and its accessories, such as grammar and rhetoric. The general 
spirit of medieval education is w^ell expressed in the phrase to the effect 
that 'The sword of God’s words is forged by grammar, sharpened by 
logic, and burnished by rhetoric, but only theology can use it.” Only a 
few courses, devoted to training in the art of writing letters, executing 
legal forms, drawing up proclamations, making out bills, and the like, 
offered much practical and secular education during the medieval period 
in undergraduate courses. Graduate instruction in la\v and medicine 
represented a secular element in the educational system, but even these 
were usually taught by the same logical method that dominated the- 
ology. 

The universities were based upon the form of organization already pro- 
vided by the medieval industrial corporations or guilds. Indeed, the 
very words college and imiversity came from the titles of these medieval 
guilds: namely, universitas md collegiiim. The Bachelor of Arts degree 
W’as given for proficiency in the seven liberal arts, particularly the trivium. 
Contrary to the general impression, it was not related to any mastery of 
the Greek and Latin languages and literatures. Even instruction in law" 
and medicine w^as given according to the same canons and doctrines of 
logic that were employed in theology. A great deal of the formal bag- 
gage of education — such as the official titles of professors, deans, rectors, 
and the like; periodic examinations, academic degrees, academic regalia 
and ritual; and the severe and solemn conceptions of academic dignity 
and good taste — ^has all been a heritage from the medieval university. 

From medieval times is derived the traditional importance of religion 
in education and the religious ends of education. Moreover, churchmen 
often remained in charge of schobls down to the present century. In 
Catholic schools and universities, the clergy, monks, and nuns are in 
charge of instruction. . Only recently has theology been dislodged b}^ 
natural and social science from its position as the ciueen of the sciences. 
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From the later Middle iVges and early modern times we derived the 
traditional respect for classical languages and literature which dominated 
educational philosophy and procedure right down into the twentieth cen- 
tury. The first step toward reviving the study of Greek and Eoman 
literature came in the early fifteenth century, as a healthy revolt against 
the sterility and other-worldliness of medieval education. Educational 
pioneers like Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446) revived the broad educa- 
tional interests of Greece and Rome under the label of the so-called ^^hu- 
inanities.^^ The latter were supposed to involve the information necessary 
to produce a cultivated man of the world, including physical training. 
The classical languages and literatures were regarded as a central feature 
in this t}' pe of education. They were at first merely the means to a laud- 
able end, but in due time they became an end in themselves. Cicero 
cast a tremendous spell over the school teachers of the early modern age, 
and it was not long before the humanities degenerated into a slavish 
linguistic enterprise devoted to a masteiw of the involved Latin language 
of Cicero. Perhaps the most influential leader in this degradation of the 
classics was Johannes Sturm (1507-1589), principal of the famous classi- 
cal school at Strassburg, This trend was followed all over western 
Europe and the study of the classics became little more than a pedantic 
excursion into intellectual slavery, in which the beauties of the classical 
literatures and culture were lost sight of amidst the punitive mazes of 
classical syntax. 

The educational philosophy that accompanied this sterile instruction 
was entirely compatible with it: namely, the theory that the will should 
be developed through gloom in the schoolroom, accompanied by plenty of 
physical punishment. One highly successful teacher, for example, 
proudly computed that during his career he had given 911,527 strokes 
with a stick, 124,000 lashes with a whip, 136,715 slaps with the hand, 
and 1,115,800 boxes on the ear. 

In the >seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a number of educational 
doctrines of great importance for the later progress of a realistic and 
socialized education were enunciated. The first outstanding educational 
theorist of modern times was Johann Amos Comeniiis (1592-1670), 
author of a famous book known as The Great Didactic. He protested 
against the tyranny of logic and of classical syntax alike. He believed 
that the subject matter of education should be adapted to the mental age 
of the child, holding that instruction should be both natural and pleasant. 
He was one of the first to demand universal education for both boys and 
girls. It was not until the late nineteenth century that these ideals were 
rather thoroughly adopted in educational procedure. The eminent phi- 
losopher John Locke laid great stress upon rational education as a means 
of developing a well-trained mind, and suggested the value of manual 
training for the children of the poor. Voltaire assailed both classical 
syntax and religious instruction. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the French reformer Claude Helvetius anticipated the democratic educa- 
tors of the nineteenth century by defending the right of the masses to a 
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iiorough education. He was one of the first to believe that the lower 
lasses were mentally Just as capable as the upper classes. 

One of the most influential books ever written in the history of educa- 
Lon was Rousseaifls (1762), a devastating criticism of the sterility 

nd artificiality of the conventional schools of his day. He believed that 
ational education is chiefly a matter of giving a wise direction to the 
Laturar curiosity of the child. He advocated adaption of educational 
practice to human nature and stressed universal education. Eoiisseaii’s 
deas exerted a great influence on educational reforms in the nineteenth 
tentury. They were introduced into formal pedagog}" by Basedow, Pes- 
alozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. The education of women found its first 
oyal advocate in the French reformer Condorcet (1743-1794). The 
*evoIt against the worship of the classics in the universities was aided by 
r/hristian Thomasius, a Leipzig professor of the early eighteenth century, 
i tendency toward realism and utility in education appeared when 
technical schools began to be founded, around the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. Though most of these advanced theories w^ere not gener- 
ally accepted until the nineteenth and twentieth enturies, many of our 
more important educational philosophies date back to the period between 
Comenius and Rousseau. 

The nineteenth century was a period of remarkable educational fer- 
ment and revolution. The power of the church over education was 
broken. Public education under state auspices became more usual 
Frederick the Great established a public school system for Prussia, and 
in 1794 a la^v was passed establishing free compulsory education in that 
country. France flirted with public education throughout the nineteenth 
century and finally established free compulsory education in 1882. Eng- 
land lagged behind, and it was not until 1918 that an adequate public 
school system was provided there. 

The leaders of the struggle for free public education in the United 
States w^ere James Gordon Carter, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard. 
They were thorough democrats and believed that democracy could not 
be successfully operated without free public instruction. Aided by 
Carter's legislative efforts, Mann was able to set up the first department 
of public instruction in Massachusetts in 1837. This departure was 
widely imitated after the Civil War. 

But these early reformers, who led in making education available to 
the masses, committed one tragic sin of omission. They failed to give 
due consideration to the content of the education needed to fit the masses 
to operate a democracy. Instead of devising a curriculum suitable to 
democratic objectives and experiences, they permitted teachers to con- 
tinue a type of instruction which had been worked out by educators of 
the fifteenth century for the purpose of instructing the children of the 
decadent feudal nobility and the rising urban bourgeoisie. Hence we 
failed for a century to train American childi'en for life in a democracy, 
and, by the time we realized the mistake, it was ail but too late to correct 
the error. Fascism vras Just around the corner. 
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Teachers were, ho^^’cver, better trainedy and were enabled to develop a 
more intelligent altitude toward the mentality of the child; Friedrich 
Froebel (1782-1862)5 a disciple of Rousseau, first established the 
kindergarten for the training of very young children. Scientific child 
study, based upon the new psychology, was introduced by educators such 
as G. Stanley Hall. Normal schools and teachers’ colleges arose to 
provide formal instruction in pedagogical science. Sociology showed the 
relation of schools and education to a better understandmg of human 
society and suggested ways of guiding social change in an efficient and 
non-violent manner. 

Some headway was made in uprooting the stereotyped curriculum 
which we had inherited from the Middle Ages and the Humanists. The 
vernacular languages and literatures challenged the dominion of the 
classics. Natural science gradually forced its way into the universities 
and ultimately into the schools. In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the social sciences also gained considerable respect in the colleges 
and universities, though they w^ere generally neglected in the schools. 
Greater flexibility and rationality in education were provided by the elec- 
tive system, first introduced in a limited way by President Charles "W. 
Eliot at Harvard University in 1869. This allowed students to have 
some freedom in selecting the subjects they proposed to study. 

The twentieth century has brought many interesting innovations in 
education. The public support of education has enabled us to build a 
physical plant devoted to the instruction of youth. The average high 
school building in a small American city is a very impressive structure 
compared to the greatest of medieval universities. We have developed 
educational machinery which has enabled us to carry on mass education 
in an ever more smooth and convenient fashion. Millions of children 
now attend school, in the place of the few thousands who were lucky 
enough to get an education in earlier centuries. 

It is doubtful, however, that mass education is well adapted for the 
more capable or the more retarded children. Indeed, it is contended 
that mass education even restricts and limits the natural impulses and 
capabilities of the average pupil. Hence, we have had experimental 
schools devoted both to instruction and to a study of the mind of the child. 
Leaders in this movement have been Francis Parker and John Dewe}^ 
An Italian educator, Maria Montessori, ivent far beyond Froebel in her 
study of the child mind and her reforms of the kindergarten system. 
Even more sweeping* was the development of what is known as the 
Progressive Education Movement, a revolt against the formalities and 
artificialities of mass education and ordinary school administration. 
Progressive education aims to combine sane and realistic instruction 
with the provision of an educational experience so pleasant that children 
will enjoy attending school. An extreme example of this reaction is the 
Dalton system of instruction, where pupils study those subjects they 
wish, when and as they desire to do so. The mental hygiene movement 
and the scientific study of feeble-mindedness have provided better in- 
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struct! on for retarded children. Mentally defective children can make 
commendable progress in the manual arts. A revolution has taken place 
in higher education. In the nineteenth century it was a rare person who 
had a chance to attend a college or university. Today, there are 1,350,- 
000 students in our colleges and universities, about 190,000 being grad- 
uated each year. 

While far too much of the old stereotyped “liberak’ curriculum remains,, 
there have been important changes in the scope of education in the twen- 
tieth century. The social sciences have become more popular in colleges 
and universities and are also now being widely introduced into schools. 
The evidences of the possible downfall of capitalism and democracy have 
led thoughtful persons to consider how far an inadequate educational 
system has been responsible therefor. Hence more stress has been laid 
upon realistic social science as a means of appraising existing institutions 
and of guiding us more safch^ along the path of social change. But the 
social sciences have not progressed rapidly enough or been sufficiently 
exploited in education to enable our social institutions to keep pace 
with our machinery, thus creating the unfortunate situation we mentioned 
at the outset of this chapter. 

With the development of Fascism, Communism, and the totalitarian 
states in Europe, education has been made a vehicle of political propa- 
ganda and of economic change. It is also inculcating an attitude of 
super-patriotism which bodes ill for tlie future peace and safety of 
humanity. In Russia wc have the first notable instance of an educa- 
iional policy and system devoted primarily to the instruction and well- 
being of the lower classes. 

The foregoing brief survey of the development of education indicates 
the major landmarks in the evolution of educational theory and practice 
and will enable us to discuss with greater insight the outstanding prob- 
lems of contemporary education. 

Mass Education: Plant, Administration, and Curriculum 

One of the major influences of democracy on education was to bring 
about mass education and to make the latter virtually a manifesta- 
tion of big business. It became an ever firmer conviction that democracy 
requires mass education. This impulse, together with humanitarian 
influences, led to the passage of many state laws forbidding child labor. 
An even* larger number of children were thus free to attend school. Com- 
pulsory education laws were passed, and free education was made the 
opportunity of every American child. The expenses of school attendance 
were, more and more, taken over by public autliorities, often to the extent 
of providing children with their textbooks and transportation to and 
from school. 

Hence, it is not surprising that, by 1936, there were enrolled in Ameri- 
can schools and institutions of higher learning approximately 30,600,000 
of American youth, with some 1,073,000 teachers required to give instruc- 
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tion.'-^ About one fourth of the whole population of the country is thus, 
at any time, primarily absorbed in the business of education. In 1900, 
there were only 696,000 pupils in secondary schools, Avhile this number 
had jumped to 6,425,000 in 1936. The number of public high schools 
increased from 16,300 in 1918 to 25,652 in 1936. The students in Ameri- 
can institutions of higher education numbered some 237,000 in 1900, and 
1,208,000 in 1936, an increase of about 350 per cent. The population 
of the country as a whole had increased only 83 per cent in these 36 
years. 

While the overwhelming majority of pupils in elementary and second- 
aiy schools are enrolled in public institutions, there are still a consider- 
able number in private schools. In 1933, there were 1,772,428 pupils in 
private elementary schools and 280,176 in private secondary schools. 
Those enrolled in Catholic elementally schools made up over 95 per cent 
of the total, and those enrolled in Catholic secondary schools constituted 
over 66 per cent of all attending private secondary schools. The Catholic 
control over the minds of millions of school pupils greatly increases the 
power and cohesiveness of the Catholic church in the LTnited States. This 
situation has been criticized by many students of education, particular^ 
in view of the fact that the Catholics have also, in many cities, asserted 
a dominant influence over the public schools, while endeavoring to keep 
as many Catholic children as possible in parochial schools. 

The table on page 736, from the Statistical Siimmary of Education, 
19S5S6, compiled by the United States Office of Education, give a com- 
prehensive picture of the ^^business of education” in the United States 
in 1936. 

The graphs on page 737, compiled by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, indicate the remarkable growth of educational activity and enroll- 
ment in the United States from 1890 to 1936. 

To those familiar with the. days of the little red school house, the 
village academies, and our quaint, primitive college campuses of a gen- 
eration back, the extent and nature of the present physical plant devoted 
to American education are almost incredible. The total value of all 
public school property rose from 550 million dollars in 1900 to over 
$6,731,000,000 in 1936. The total value of all educational property in 
the United States in 1936, including private' schools and institutions of 
higher learning, was $10,115,744,000, with an additional $2,237,340,000 
in endowunents and trust funds, making a grand total of $12,353,084,000. 
The increase in the value of public school property w^as far greater than 
the growth of school enrollment. In 1900 the value of public school prop- 
erty per pupil stood at $35, while , in 1930 it stood at $241. This increase 
in the value of school plant w^as also accompanied by a remarkable im- 
provement in the size and design of school buildings. The most impor- 
tant development here was the abandonment of small, especially one- 
room, schools, and the building of consolidated or centralized school 
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plants. By 1930 there were over 16,000 such consolidated schools, their 
number increasing at the rate of about 1,000 a year. There still remain, 
however, about 110,000 one-room schools in the country, usually pro- 
viding inferior instruction. They are decreasing at a rate of over 3,000 
each year. 

School buildings are more scientifically and artistically built than ever 
before. The modern school building is no longer a sort of cross between 
a clmrcli and a jail, with respect to architectural design. Nor is it built 
without much consideration for light, ventilation, and heating. In our 
day, the better school arcliitecture is a combination of good engineering, 
architectural talent, and school hygiene. Educational experts are now 
allowed to niake suggestions as to proper school design. School buildings 
are not only functionally adapted to tlie needs of instruction, but are also 
constructed to insure hygiene, comfort, and convenience. They combine 
beauty and utility. School yards are made to provide recreational facili- 
ties and pi’oper access to sunlight. In the place of a drab collection of 
dingy classrooms and a few office cubicles, we find auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, libraries, shops of many kinds, art studios, suites for health 
officers and nurses, cafeterias, rest rooms, and the like. 

While our normal schools, colleges, and universities — ^the institutions 
of higher learning— do not represent such a tremendous outlay for plant 
as tlie public scliools, they are, nevertheless, extremely impressive from 
tlie physical point of view. There were 1,690 accredited institutions of 
higher learning in the United States in 1938. Some 600 were publicly 
controlled, and 1,090 privately controlled. They represented a plant in- 
vestment of some $2,556,000,000, with an annual bill for upkeep of about 
70 million dollars. Their endowment in 1938 was some $1,721,000,000. 
Their reoeijits, in 1938, amounted to over 550 million dollars, as compared 
to a paltry 40 million dollars in 1900, the latter figure even including 
additions to endowment during the year 1900, while the 1938 figure is 
exclusive of endowment gifts, which amounted to about 50 million dollars 
in that year. Expenditures in 1938 were in excess of 545 millions. There 
were in 1938 approximately 1,350,000 students attending these institu- 
tions of higher leariiiiig, with about 190,000 receiving degrees each year. 
There were 123,677 fuli-time faculty members. 

Our students in institutions of higher learning thus constitute over one 
pel’ cent of the total population of the country, and about 15 per cent of 
the youth of college age. At the turn of the century, a college or univer- 
sity with a thousand students was a large institution. Today a number 
of universities have more than 10,000 full-time students; two liave over 
15,000 full-time students; and six have a total yearly attendance of full 
and part-time students combined of over 15,000 each. New York Uni- 
versity has a total registration of over 35,000. In the eastern United 
States, most institutions of higher learning, are, aside from normal schools 
and teachers colleges, mainly private institutions. In the west, most oi 
the more important institutions are state colleges and universities. 

The physical plant of our larger and richer imivcrsiti(‘s has shown an 
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even more remarkable transformation than our public school buildings, ■ 
A generation backj many of our campuses possessed buildings of archi- 
tectural beauty, purity, and quiet dignity, but few of them were like the 
vast and impressive structures that we find on our campuses today. 
Some of these are attractively designed; a few are artistic gems, such 
as the Ilarkness Quadrangle at Yale, the new Harvard dormitories, the 
Michigan Law Court, and Willard Straight Hall at Cornell. Some uni- 
versity dormitories present an impressiveness and elegance not matched 
elsewhere except in the dwellings of multi-millionaires and great metro- 
politan hotels. As one observer has sardonically remarked, the most 
elaborate innovations in university architecture have been impressive 
and expensive sleeping quarters. The campuses are also embellished by 
privately owned fraternity houses, often very expensive and pretentious. 
The most striking architectural additions to our campuses in recent years 
have been the many buildings erected in state colleges and universities 
through federal PWA and WPA aid. Many of these institutions were 
previously somewhat dismal. However, many campuses still resemble 
architecturally some of our newer minimum security prisons. The ex- 
tensive and pretentious ar<5hitectiire of our large universities stands out 
in striking contrast to the few and unimpressive buildings which consti- 
tute the physical plant of the majority of the more famous institutions of 
higher learning in Europe. 

The sources of support of our vast institutions of higher learning make 
it difficult for the faculty to enjoy true independence of thought in many 
subjects, especially in the social sciences. Many private colleges and 
universities depend on endowments from the rich. Hence there is little 
enthusiasm for faculty criticism of the existing economic order. The 
state universities and normal schools are publicly supported, thus making 
it often precarious for professors to criticize existing party organizations 
and political machinery. The courageous professor may find himself be- 
tween the devil of vested economic interests and the deep blue sea of 
political pressure and expediency. 

The expenditures of our educational system are compatible with the 
extent of the plant and the enrollment of pupils. In 1900, the total 
expenditures of all public schools amounted to 215 million dollars. By 
1936, the figure had grown to $2,232,000,000, or $74.48 per pupil. Even 
so, many authorities believe that the lafter amount fell far short of what 
would be necessary to provide a thoroughly adequate educational system 
for American youth. It has .been suggested that to bring about such a 
result w^oiild require an annual expenditure of at least 10 billion dollars. 
The most we have ever spent for public education was $2,605,000,000, in 
1930. The first table on page 740, from the Statistical Swmmay'y of Edu- 
cation, 1935-36, presents a comprehensive picture of the expenditures for 
education, both public and private, in that year. . In 1937-38, the total 
annual expenditures for public education in the continental United States 
were $2,564,418,760, of which sum $2,233,110,054 went for the support of 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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EXPEKDITITRES FOR SCHOOLS REPORTING, 1935-36 
(INCLUDES CAPITAL OUTLAY) 


Schools 

Public 

Private 

Total 

1 

•> 

3 

4 

Elementary schools (hudiiding kindergarten) ... 

High scliools and academies 

Universities, eolU‘gi*s, and professional schools 

(including ijreparatory departments)® 

Teachers colleges and normal sehooLs ® 

Schools for dtdiiHiiient s * 

Schools for deaf* 

Schools for blind * 

S(rhooIs for mentally delieienf* 

Government schools for Indians" 

Total expenditures (continental United 

Ktsitl'K) . 

$1,204, 606, 032 
764,201,566 

208,183,284 
39,007,811 
fi 2,103,053 

5 870,190 
« 1,020,706 
" 3,683,919 
8,468,076 

1 $123,177,705 
i 45,411,980 

244,097,836 
2,139,08:3 
“ 224,326 
s 1,992,321 
» 352,218 
283,318 

$1,327,874,337 

809,613,546 

452,281,120 
41,146,804 
® 2,327,378 
« 2,862,511 
® 1,372,924 

5 3,967,237 
8,468,076 

3,232,235,236 

417,678,787 

2,649,914,023 

Fedoral (lorerniuent .scliools for natives of 

f>*>J 

605’, 162 


022,221 

695,162 

Territorial public school in Alaska 



^ EKthnaioil. 

® $57, 1)1)2, 04G private, iiiid $87,851,800 total oxpeiulitnrea for auxiliary 

enterprissoN and activities not included. 

$7,10J>,877 i)Ublk*, $310,300 i»rivat(*, and $7, 480, ISO total expenditures for auxiliary enter- 
prises and activities not included. 

■*814110 and private residential schools only; <dty public schools not included. 

* Includes exi)enditures for instructional purposes, and capital outlay (not. iiicliide<l 
l>reviously), for schools reportinj); tlu^se items. 

including amount spent for tuition in public schools — $tv53,419, 

II 

NATIONAL INCOME, TAX COLLECTIONS, AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1930 TO 1938 


Tear 

Income paymeut.s 
to individuals 

Total tax 
collections 

Expenditure.^ 
for public 
education 

Per 
cent 
that 
tax 
col- 
lec- 
tion. s 
were 
of 

total 

in- 

come 

Pt‘r 

cent 

that 

school 

ex- 

pend- 

itures 

were 

of 

total 

iii- 

(‘ome 

Per 
cent 
that 
school 
ex- 
pend- 
itures 
were 
of tax 
col- 
lec- 
tions 

1 

»> 

3 ' 

4 

5 

6 


1930... 

. $74,56(5,000, 000 

$10,266,000,000 

$2,605,699,000 

n.s% 

3.49% 

2<).4% 

1931. . . 

. (‘>3,459,000,000 

9,300,000,000 

i ..... 

14.7 

... 

... 

1932, . 

. 49,275,000,000 

8,147,000,000 

2,456,985,000 

1(>.5 

4.99 

30.2 

193;E , , 

. 46,878.000,000 

7.501,000,000 


16.0 



19.34,., 

, 54,138,000,000 

8,773,000,000 

1,940,133,000 

16.2 

3.58 

22.1 

1935. . 

. 58,882,000,000 

9,731 ,(X)0, 000 


* 16.5 



1936. . 

. 68,051.000,000 

10, 507,000,000a 

2,254,042,000 

15.4 

3.;ii 

21.5 

1937., 

. 71,960,000,000 

12,522,000,000a 


17.4 



1938. . 

. . 66,259,000,000 

14,000,000,000b 

2,504,419,000 

21.1 

3.87 

18.3 


Sources: Income payments from U, 55, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Division of Economic Research, Survei/ of Current Bunme-^n, Yol. 20. 
p. 17 -- 18 , October, 1940 , Tax collectiom from National Industrial Conference Board. Cost 
of Oovemment in fhe Vnited Stutes^ p. 33. and Economic Almanac for VJJfO, 

p, 341. Education expenditures from P. S. OfHee of Education, BicnnUtl Purvey of Educa- 
tion, {Figures for 1030-38 are advance 

data.) 
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The second table on page 740^ compiled by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, giA^es a comparative statement of Na- 
tional Income, Tax Collections, and Expenditures for Public Education 
since tlie Depression. It reveals the incredibly small proportion of the 
national income A\diich is clNerted to educational purposes. 

In 1930, 54 per cent of school expenditures Avent for teachers’ salaries, 
about 25 per cent for current operating expenses, about 3 per cent for 
textbooks and other related supplies, approximately 3.5 per cent for 
general administration and control, and 16 per cent for upkeep and other 
outlays. The folloAving table from the Biennial Survey of Edncation in 
the United States^ 1934-1936, reveals the distribution of the various items 
in the total expenditures for public education a half-decade later. 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 

1934 TO 1936 


Item 

Current expendi- 
tures (Excluding 
payments for out- 
lays, bonds, and 
interest) 

Total expenditures 
(Including current 
expenses, outlays, 
and interest) 

General (control 

Instruction 

4.1 

3.4 

Salaries 

69.2 

68.5 

Textbooks and vsupplies 

4.1 

3.4 

Operation 

10.2 


Maintenance 

3.9 

19.1 

Auxiliaiy ajiiencies 

. 0.9 


Fixed ciiarges 

. 2.6 


Total 

. 100.0 


Capital outlavs 


8.8 

Interest 


6.8 

Total 


100.0 


The average salaries of school teachers showed a notable gain from 
1914 to 1930. In 1914, the average salary was $525; in 1922, $1,166; in 
1930, $1,420; in 1934, $1,227; and in 1938, $1,374. Of course, this gain 
0 A"cr 1914 Avas in part offset by the increased cost of Imng, the latter 
being 66 per cent higher in 1930 than in 1914. 

The administration of American schools has exhibited a great deal of 
looseness and diversity. The Federal government has ncA^er attempted 
to control or been Avilling to support American public education. The 
48 slates dominate the public educational system. The state systems as 
a AAdiole slioAv a great deal of diversity of control, and there is still further 
ATuiation in each local community. A feAV states, originally led by 
Alassachusetts and Horace Mann, worked out fairly good systems of 
public instruction before i860, and other states have folloAAxd them as 
models to a considerable degree. Certain minimum standards are usually 
insisted upon by the state, but beyond this, much leeway is given to local 
school boards, usually composed of laymen AAuth little educational knowd- 
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edge or insight. Least competent of all has been the control of one-room, 
country school districts by rural trustees, who have usually lacked any 
knowledge whatever of educational problems. In over 30 states, the chief 
educational executive of the state is still popularly elected, thus putting 
the office at the mercy of party politics. In the better-administered 
states, there has been a marked trend to appoint the head of the state 
school system. Usually he is a man with some expert knowledge of 
pedagogy and considerable experience in educational adminivStration. 
With the grovdh in the number and size of American cities, the city school 
boards have exerted an ever more important role in American public edu- 
cation. City school boards have recently reduced their size and are more 
inclined to accept expert advice in educational matters and to delegate 
technical responsibilities to trained experts. Most cities have a profes- 
sional superintendent of schools. While much remains to be achieved 
in the way of securing expert and impartial educational administration in 
the United States, the progress along this line in the last forty years has 
been almost as notable as the growth of school enrollment and school 
plant. 

Most of tlie funds needed to support our school system are raised by 
local taxation, thougli the amount of state aid to public schools has 
notably increased in the last quarter of a century. Federal aid has also 
grown during this period, but even by 1936 it amounted to only 1.2 
per cent of tlie total. The following table, compiled by the Research 

AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY- AND 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL REVENUE FROM FEDERAL, 

STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN 1920, 


1930, 1934, AND 1938 
Unit of ’ ■ . 

Government 1938 1934 1930 1930 

Amount 

Fedemi $26,535^473 $21^,9^ ■ $7,333,834 $2,474,717 

State 655,996,060 423;i7S;215 353,670,462 160,084,682 

i.ocai 1,540,052,863 1,365,553,792 1,726,708,457 807,560,899 

Total $2,222,584,396 $1,810,279,945 $2,087,712,753 i970,120,298 

Per Cent 

Federal U li ol oi 

State 29,5 23.4 16.9 16.5 

Local 69.3 75.4 82.7 83.2 

Total ... . , . . , 100.0 1^ U)0O 


Bource: U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Biennial Survey 
of Education, 191S--1920, 1938-1930, 1933^-1934, 1936-1038, (Figurey for 1936»1938 
are advance data.) 

•** Revenue receiiVs only. State nveipts .from permanent fundy and from school 
lands are included, 
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Division of the National Education Association, reveals the sources of 
the revenue expended for public education from 1920 to 1938, according 
to governmental units. 

The extension of educational facilities and activities has brought about 
a greater demand for competently trained teachers. Normal schools and 
state teachers’ colleges have increased in number. They have also im- 
proved their educational facilities and instruction. Admirably equipped 
professional teachers’ colleges, in conjunction with the larger universities, 
have been provided. The most notable is Teachers College at Columbia 
University. Elaborately staffed and extensively attended summer schools 
enable teachers to extend their information and keep up to date through 
summer study. Many of the better school systems offer promotional 
and pecuniary rewards to teachers who carry on their studies in summer 
school and extension courses, along with their teaching work. Mctt’e 
teachers have tended to carry on graduate work and professional study, 
so that there is a larger body of better trained teachers to choose from 
than has previously been the case. There has also been a notable ex- 
tension of facilities for the supervision of teaching, thus giving special 
aid and counsel to inexperienced or relative^ untrained teachers. The 
higher salaries paid and the more exacting requirements for teachers have 
led to an increase in the relative number of men teachers since the first 
'World In spite of all this, much remains to be done in the way of 

improving the training of teachers. Approximately 25 per cent of the 
elementary school teachers have had less than two years of education 
beyond high school, and over 10 per cent of senior high school teachers 
have had less than four years of college work. 

Effective teaching and disciplinary methods have been guided largely 
by educational psychology and scientific pedagogy. Punitive discipline 
has fallen into disrepute in the better schools; emphasis is laid upon 
arousing the interest and enthusiasm of pupils. It has been found that 
the learning process is facilitated if it is made pleasant enough to enlist 
the hearty cooperation of the pupil. School attendance is encouraged by 
a number of agreeable and helpful forms of extra-curricular activity, 
such as athletics, folk-dancing, and dramatic activities. 

While the curriculum, from the elementary school to the graduate 
schools of our universities, is still archaic and traditional, it has certainly 
been notably improved in the twentieth century. We have alread^^ 
referred to these changes in connection with the colleges and universities. 
The most notable curricular innovation here in the nineteenth century 
was the growing attention and respect accorded the natural sciences. 
In the twentieth century, the greatest gains have been made by the social 
sciences, though these are still inadequately provided for. 

In the secondary schools in 1890, most of the instruction was limited 
to English, Latin, Greek, French, German, algebra, geometry, physics, 
chemistry, and history. In 1930, instruction was offered in approxi- 
mately fifty subjects, in the place of the ten that dominated the field 
forty years earlier. The decline in the relative attention given to the 
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claissics and matliernatics has been especially marked since the first World 
War. The drop in the number of courses offered in German was a 
temporary and pathological episode engendered by the first World War. 
Tills prejudice has been revived by the second World War^ and it will 
probably be some decades before normal and desirable attention will 
once more be given to instruction in German. 

For many decades, the secondary schools have been considered chiefly as 
a prcriaration for the professions or for college. The secondary schools 
arc still prostituted to the requirements laid clown for college entrance 
examinations; however, some secondary schools do prepare students for 
life in the twentieth century. This trend is shown by the greater variety 
of courses offered and their greater realism. Notable in this respect is 
the attention given to the social studies, to manual training and industrial 
arts, and to commercial education. The latter has been so extensively 
developed in some secondary schools that private commercial schools 
have suffered severely. Instruction in manual training in the high 
schools was aided by the passage of the Smith-Hughes law in 1917, pro- 
viding for federal aid to vocational education imcler the supervision of 
the Federal Board for A'ocational Education. 

^ liere have naturally been fewer radical changes in the curriculum of 
elementary schools. The “three liave to be studied in pre‘paration 
for further educational work. Nevertheless, the elementary school cur- 
riculum has b(a‘n broadened to include history and the social studies and 
various industi’ial arts. There has also been much experimentation \fith 
more effective and vital types of instruction, in which the studies are 
closely related to life situations and the everyday experiences of children. 
Tlie health of children of all ages in the public schools is supervised, and 
at least some elementary instruction is given in the fundamentals of 
health and personal hygiene. 

Special classes have been created for handicapped and retarded chil- 
dren, including the blind, deaf, subnormal, and feeble-minded. In some 
cases school facilities are made available during the entire year, thus 
eliminating the waste of plant facilities during the long summer vacation, 
the period when the educational plant may actually be operated with a 
minimum of expense. The summer vacation is a hold-over from a farm- 
ing economy, in which the farmer needed his children at home to help 
him get in his hay and carry on harvesting activities. It is ])robable 
that, within another generation, the protracted summer vacation will be 
supplemented by briefer vacations between the quarters of a school 
year running through the entire twelve months. Year-around education 
in institutions of higher learning was first provided for ijy President 
Charles Rainey Harper at the University of Chicago in 1892. Tl\is in- 
stitution has always operated on the quarter system instead of the usual 
semester plan. Many Western state universities now o]K>rrite on the 
quarter system. The second Work! \Var is exerting a powerful influence 
in the direction of year-around operatiim of our colleges and universities, 
and the practice may persist in many places in post-war years. 
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A new type of institution is the junior high school first launched in 
Berkeley, Cal, in 1909, and very widely developed since the first World 
War. In 1934, there were over 1,948 junior high schools, with an enroll- 
ment of over 1,220,000 pupils. Much time had previously been w^asted 
in the seventh and eighth grades in perfunctory review of the 'material 
covered in earlier years. Attention is now given to efficient work before 
the seventh grade, and then the seventh and eighth grades are trans- 
formed into a junior high school, where instruction is given in subjects 
which have previously been restricted to the high school curriculum. 
There has been much experimentation with the curriculum of the junior 
high school, most gratifying being the unusual attention given to the so- 
cial studies and industrial arts. 

By taking care of subjects previously handled in the high school, the 
junior high school makes much more advanced work possible in the senior 
high school. The variety and quality of instruction in the better senior 
high schools is far superior to that given in colleges a half century ago. 
It is believed by many experts, such as Dean Louis Peckstein of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, that in due time the senior high school will supplant 
the conventional college, or at least the junior college. If so, this will 
bring about a condition resembling that in Europe, where the German 
Gymnasium and the French Lycee cover much the same ground as do 
the American colleges in the first two or tliree years of their \vork. After 
fhe European student finishes work in one of these institutions, he goes 
on into the university, which resembles our upper-class years in college 
and the work of the university graduate schools. 

Junior colleges since the first World War increased from 46 in 1917 to 
415 in 1936, mth an enrollment of over 102,000. The junior colleges 
have taken over the wmrk given in the first two years of the four-year 
college. The curriculum, however, is generally more up-to-date and 
experimental than the undergraduate curriculum of the conventional 
college. The functions and relationships of junior high school, senior 
high school, junior college, and four-year college are at present highly 
flexible and confused. It will take another generation to solve the prob- 
lems they raise, but in the end wm can expect a somewhat more rational 
distribution of functions and subject-matter. 

The progress in human knowledge, the shifts in curricular material, 
and the social changes of our day have made it both natural and essential 
to consider the problem of adult education. Many persons were denied 
the privilege of college education in youth. Even those who had such an 
education now find it grievously out of date. Moreover, it is highly 
necessary to understand the social changes of our day, the reasons there- 
for, and possible means of guiding social change in a manner more bene- 
ficial to the mass of mankind. Only adult education can effectively 
meet such needs and problems. Certain institutions have ])ecn estab- 
lished to provide adult education, such as Cooper Union, especially its 
People’s Institute, and the New School for Social Research in New York 
City. Lmiversity extension courses, especially those conducted by large 
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metropolitan iiniversitieSj Iiave done much to facilitate adult education. 
The Public Forum movement has provided for some adult education, in 
default of more adequate facilities. Dr. John W. Studebakerj United 
States Commissioner of Education, has made a commendable effort to 
provide federal resources to support a welFplanned forum movement 
throughout the United States. Labor organizations and groups have 
brought into existence many facilities for the education of the working 
class. Particularly wortl:iy of mention are the Rand School of Social 
Science in New York City, Labor Temple, also in New York, and the 
educational work of the International Ladies Garment Workers. 

Finally, there has been' a notable extension of the scientific study of 
education, with the aim of suggesting better educational methods. 
Teachers College at Columbia University, a pioneer in this wmrk, wms 
much influenced by the educational philosophy of John Dewey. Some 
of our larger foundations, such as the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, the General Education Board, the Rosenwald 
Fund, and the Commonwealth Fund, have spent money lavishly in the 
stiuly of contemporary education. Unfortunately, such studies often 
view the probieins of education from the vantage point of the vested 
interests in contemporary society. They are more interested in making 
education a luilwark of social stability than in developing it as a leading 
agent of intelligent social change. Hence they have been limited chiefly 
to investigations of the formalities and machinery of education rathei' 
than to a consideration of the role of education in social change and the 
relations of (‘ducation to the social issues of our time. 

Despite tlie extensive educational equipment and activity in tlie United 
States, there arc a veiy large number of Americans who have not made, 
or been able to make, adequate use of these facilities. The census of 
1940 revealed the fact that 10,105,000 persons over 25 years of age, or 
13.5 per cent, had never gone beyond the fourth grade in school. Some 
2,80*0,000, or 3.7 per cent, had never finished one 3war in school. Less 
than a quarter (24,1 per cent) had finished high school. Only 4.6 per 
cent were college graduates. The median number of jeavs of school com- 
pleted b\" those oYQ-v 25 \n^ars of age was 8.4, slightty beyond the eighth 
grade. General Lewis B. Hersluw, head of selective service, stated in 
]\Iay, 1942, that 250,000 plysically fit jmimg men, the equivalent of 15 
divisions, had been rejected" in the draft because of illiteracy and 
^finental backwardness.^’ President Roosevelt was reported to be ‘^startled 
by these figures.” 

Some Out$tan(^ing Defects of Contemporary 
Education 

Education is still administered under a forbidding intellectual atinos * 
phere. Thc^ ]nmitive and penitential attitude still lies at the heart of 
conventional education, however much it may have ])een re]nuiiated by 
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the more progressive types of professional educational psychology. This 
attitude towards education was never more crisply^ pungently or candidly 
expressed than by President George Barton Cutten of CGlgate Universityi 
when he observed that: ^Tt doesnT matter wdiat you study i, so long as 
you hate it.” 

This type of educational motivation is an outgrowth of at least four 
fundamental causes. The first is the orthodox theological assumption 
that intellectual virtue can best be assured through its association with 
an attitude of solemnity and mental misery. 

The second chief cause has been the rationalized defense of anachronis- 
tic subjects ill the curriculum. Higher mathematics, a most valuable and 
practical preparation for applied science and technology, has usually been 
retained as a requirement in high schools and in liberal arts colleges. 
The classical languages, once the medium of expression for a great civi- 
lization, have come dowm into our day in tlie form of grammar and syn- 
^ tax, giving but little attention to the actual life, spirit, and achievements 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. The advocates of mathematics and 
the classics have been forced to defend them on the groimd of tlieir alleged 
disciplinary value, with respect to both the intensity of mental effort 
demanded and the generally distasteful nature of the subject-matter. 

A tliird cause has arisen from administrative economy and convenience. 
In order to standardize educational rec|uirements and achievements and 
to grant degrees for approximately the same general volume and level of 
achievement, it has been necessary to wmrk out set courses, a schematic 
curriculum, and a rigorous set of examinations. In this way, the authori- 
ties aim to test the quality of the work being done by students and to 
provide for the proper mass promotion of students through the educa- 
tional machine. 

To these three causes there should be added a fourth, namely, the old 
doctrine, drawn from theology and metaphysics, to the effect that the 
human wall, so-called, can be trained in adequate fashion only if one 
is forced to perform many tasks for which he feels a profound disdain and 
acute dislike. 

All of these attitudes w^ere formulated long before the rise of modern 
dynamic and educational psychology. We now^ knoAv that nothing is 
more fimdamentally opposed to mental health and stimulating intellectual 
life than undue solemnity, psychic misery, and an overdeveloped sense of 
personal inferiority. Nor is there any psychological ground whatever for 
the belief that special and unique mental discipline can be derived from 
the study of a partieiikir subject or group of subjects. If difficulty \vere 
to be the criterion of the value of a study, then w-e should supplant Greek 
and Latin by the languages of the Basque, Eskimo, and Chinese, 
ilethod, rather than subject-matter, creates mental discipline, in so far 
as this can be furthered by pedagogical influences. Wliile w^e cannot 
hope to carry on any extensive system of education without at least 
a minimum of regimentation and administration, nevertheless, it is all too 
easy to convert the machinery for education into the actual goal of educa-* 
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tion itself. The success of an educational plant is all too often judged 
on the basis of its size and the smoothness with which its machinery 
operates. The aim of the students is less often the mastery of the subject- 
matter of the course than the ability to ^^get by” in periodic examinations. 
LTider such conditions the administrative aspect of education becomes a 
handicap rather than an aid to the learning process. 

hlodern psychology tells us that what was once known as ‘‘will power” 
can be much more certainly and surely attained by proper attention to 
the rational motivation of conduct than by forcing one to execute, for 
no good reason at all, a series of distasteful acts. When carried into 
the educational process, this punitive or penitential conception of mental 
discipline and ■will-training is much more likely to produce hostility to- 
wards the subject-matter, to develop paralyzing inhibitions, and to reduce 
mental vigor and capacity. Subjection of the youth of the land to the 
pimitive philosophy of education and to the, administrative machinery 
necessary to achieAm education with the minimum amount of effort and 
expense has led young people, for the most part, to regard education, not 
as a privilege to be exploited with joy and enthusiasm, but as an imposi- 
tion and a bore, to be evaded with the greatest ingenuity, irrespective of 
its financial cost to the individual student. 

Closely associated with the punitive ideal is the solemnity-complex 
which dominates conventional pedagogy. The wdiole teaching process 
is assumed to be a gloomy and earnest affair. Light-hearted enthusiasm 
here is in as bad taste as a horse-laugh at a funeral. Hence it is not 
surprising that there is little life and vitality in contemporary education. 
Akin to this is the notion of academic dignity, partly an outgrowth of 
the solemnity-complex and partly a defense of teacliers against embar- 
rassing questions and intellectual familiarity from students. 

It is disheartening to note the lack of real interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of most students; but, to explain it, we cannot rest satisfied with 
the hypothesis of the general cussedness of the 3U)imger generation. A 
good part of the explanation lies in the unfortunate conditioning of the 
mind of the student, from the da^^s of the kindergarten to that on which 
the official committee accepts a printed dissertation presented for the 
Ph.D. degree. Until w^e supplant the punitive attitude b^^ the recogni- 
tion that active interest, rather than mental punishment, is the only 
rational motivation of d^mamic educational practice, we need not expect 
that students in our schools and colleges will give evidence of that 
buoyant enthusiasm which is the cherished aspiration of progressive 
education. 

Another reason for the lack of realism and interest in education and for 
the absence of enthusiasm on the part of students is the all too prevalent 
lack of special aptitude and gusto on the part of teachers. The teachers 
in public schools usually have some formal training in pedagogy and the 
psychology of education, but they are rarely ].nit through any aptitude 
tests to determine their fitness -for the'-, career of instructing youth. Unless 
they are miserably incompetent in the matter of elementary classroom 
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discipline, they can usually hold their jobs, however stultifying their 
influence over pupils. Many, especially young women teachers, have no 
deep professional interest in teaching, and plan to teach only until they 
can find some otlier type of work or get married. 

Personal and professional aptitude is even more lacking among college, 
and university teacliers. Many professors are learned and charming 
men and many are well fitted to do research and write books in their 
fields; but there is little or nothing in the recpiirements for the Ph.D. 
degree which has the most remote relation to capacity to impart informa- 
tion to students in competent and enthusiastic fashion. No professional 
group in modern society is so ill-prepared, indeed unprepared, for its 
responsibilities and duties as are teachers in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Some are superb teachers, but, if so, it is only a happy accident. 
Many go into college and university teaching solely because there is noth- 
ing else for them to do or because it offers a life of dignity, social distinc- 
tion, relative leisure, and opportunity for scholarly research and reflection. 
It is obvious that bored or incompetent instructors cannot do much to 
arouse enthusiasm for learning on the part of students. 

So long as our schools remain organizations given over chiefly to regis- 
tering tlie disappointing effects of teaching rather than to assuring prog- 
ress in learning, they will remain places wdiich are mainly efficient in 
producing and recording educational failures. This general point of view 
was well expressed by the late James Harvey Robinson in his discussion 
of the motives and philosophy of the New School for Social Research, 
which he helped to found some years back as an institution designed to 
achieve educational ideals such as he had in mind: 

Teaching and learning are assumed to go hand in hand. But no one who is not 
professionally pledged to this avssumption can fail to see that teaching commonly 
fails to produce learning, and that most we have learned has come without teach- 
ing, or in spite of it. The gestures and routine that make up teaching are 
familiar enough and can easily be acquired. Recitations, lectures, quizzes, 
periodical examinations, oral and written, textbooks, readings, themes, problems, 
laboratory work, culminating in diplomas and degrees cum privUegiis ad eos 
pertinentibus, form the daily business of tens of thousands of teachers and 
hundreds of thousands of boys and girls in thousands of smoothly working 
nistitutions dedicated to the instruction of the young. Teaching in all its various 
manifestations can readily be organized and administered. 

As for learning, that is quite another matter. It is highly elusive and no one 
has yet discovered any very secure ways of producing it. Being taught and 
learning are olndously on different psychological planes; they involve different 
proc(\SbVS and emotions; are subject to different stimuli and spring from different 
impulses. Our ‘institutions of learning’^ are essentially institutions for teaching. 
Teaching is easy but learning is hard and mysterious, and few there be that attain 
to it. It seldom forms the subject of discussion in faculty meetings where it is 
tacitly assumed that pupils and »students rarely wish to learn, and that the main 
business in hand is to see that those obviously indifferent to being taught are 
suitably classifit'd and promoted or degraded according to the prevailing rules of 
educational accountancy, . . 


The Human Comedy Harper, 1936, pp. 361-362; see also below, pp. 769 f!., 777- 
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Another outstanding' defect .of . contemporary education is our anti- 
quated and archaic curriculum whiclq in spite of changes in the last half 
century, is still out of accord with the realities of contGiiiporary life and 
the needs of the societ}^ of our day. 

In most of our plans for the reform of the educational curriculum we 
refuse frankly to face the fact that much of our present-day ediicationai 
philosophy and most of the curriculum represent a lieritagG from an 
am dent past, which is as ill-adapted to modern tliought and needs as the 
ox-cart or the clepsydra. Consec|uentiy, most educational progress con- 
sists in att.empting to engraft upon an archaic substructure an incongruous 
set of iiiglily modei'n educational notions and a variety of novel subjects 
in. the curriciiliiin. Tire average high school or college of today is not 
unlike an ancient oriental ox-cart, to which liave been subseciuently 
attached fragments from Greek and Roman chariots, armor plate from 
the coat of mail of a medieval knight, the top from an early modern 
stagecoach, pneumatic tires, an automobile steering-gear, an airplane 
]>ropeller, and a radio. 

vSuch a eombination as tldSj if actually exhibited tlie average college 
VU’csident or dean, a conventional professor of ])cdagogy, or the usual run 
of school superintendents, would cause those normally solemn individuals 
to burst into lularious lauglvter. They fail, however, to realize tliat the 
educational system and institutions over which tliey preside with such 
dignity m.Ml satisfaction are a no less amazing rnuseiim-piece, in which 
even the higlily modern equipment is, to a degree, paralyzed by the 
anachronisms to wliieh it is attached. It is rarely understood that, if one 
desii’es a modern educational machine, lie must sci'U]) the whole exhibit 
and build anew, on tlic basis of contemporary needs and knowledge, in 
exactly the same way that a teclinieian, desiring an airplane, builds an 
airplane, and docs not start by attaching a ])vopelIer and a gasoline tank 
to a Roman eliariot. 

The objectives of a large pro]>ortioii of the older subjects in the curricu- 
lum cun scarcely be sustained in the light of modern knowledge. Those 
subjects relating to religion liave come down .in an the primitive oriental 
and medieval notion that the basic purpose of education is to make clear 
(he will of God or the gods to mankind. The Greeks and Romans added 
to these primitive and oriental views great emphasis on tlie value of train- 
ing ill rhetoric and argumentation (public speaking) in onler to provide 
the tecliniciue .for achieving success in the political life of the classical 
pericxi. The Middle Ages added a renewed emphasis upon religion and 
the su]iernatural in education. The Humanists (‘outribiitiMl the notion 
that the classical languages embody tlie finest flower of secular learning 
and are. unparalleled modes of literary expression. The invention of 
printing made possible the worship of the printed page. The democratic 
entlmsiasm of the last century helped to establish the principle that 
(weryliody is entitled to an education and is equally capable of ]iarticipat- 
ing in a (‘omjilete system of educational activity. 

^canaly one of these contentions can be succ(‘ssf\illy defended in the 
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light of our present knowledge and needs. We can hardly hope to ascer- 
tain the will of the gods. Statesmen are in much greater need of a 
knowledge of the processes of government and of the statistical facts 
relative to social problems than they are of an oratorical technique ■which 
will enable them to avoid the split infinitive or the dangling participle or 
to Ciuote impressive passages from the ancient masters of oral prose. A 
man with Robert Moses^ equipment must be regarded as better fitted to 
deal with the problems of government than the most exquisite orators of 
our own or earlier periods. The classics, far from being adequate to 
serve as the pivotal item in the whole curriculum of higher learning, really 
constitute but a minor element in the field of aesthetics. Modern differ- 
ential biology and psychology, as well as eclucational experience, prove 
clearly enough that a considerable portion of mankind is Unfitted by 
reason of defective endowment to participate in the higher ranges of 
educational endeavor. 

It is hardly unfair to say that organized education today is really more 
interested in perpetuating the ignorance of the past than in acquainting 
the youth of the land with new and saving knowledge. The greater part 
of education in the past has been devoted to setting off its products from 
the rest of society, as either gentlemen or churchmen. Hence it is not 
surprising that, as Horace Kalien has suggested, our educational heritage 
provides a distraction from life rather than a realistic preparation to live 
successfully in the twentieth century. 

We are living in tlie greatest social crisis in history and in one so com- 
plicated that we need, as never before, the counsel of organized ihtelli- 
gence, 'which should be another name for education. Yet education 
brings more inertia and confusion than clarity of vision and courage of 
leadership. The social sciences are inadecpiately developed and pro- 
moted. Their subject-matter is partially irrelevant and their tone is 
conservative. With democracy in headlong retreat throughout the 
modern world, wm still refuse to provide realistic education in the princi- 
ples of citizenship under democratic institutions. The evils Avhich are 
sinking the ship of state are resolutely obscured. With one family out 
of every six going on tlie rocks and winding up in a divorce court, we still 
shy off from thoroughgoing sex education whicli might make tlie 
monogamous family something of a success. 

Above all, wc are opposed to so-called practical subjects. It is almost 
a dogma in respectable educational circles that anything which is directly 
useful to humanity cannot be truly educational. Any suggestion that we 
introduce more practical subjects in institutions of higher learning is 
usually vehemently opposed as only a first step toward transforming them 
into institutions for manual training. Indeed, in one fairly progressive 
women’s college, known to the writer, exactly this objection was brought 
forward when it was proposed to outline a course of study designed to be 
helpful to the college graduates who hoped to become mothers and engage 
in family activities. No new subjects were proposed. All that was 
suggested was a logical organization of reputable courses already being 
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taiightj but outlined in a natural sequence, designed to constitute four 
years of profitable academic work. It was denounced by the ethereal 
pedants on the faculty as a mere ^'housekeeping major/' and regarded as 
akin to instruction in blacksmithing and cheese-making. At least half the 
subjects now being taught in our schools and universities have no useful 
relationship to life in the twentieth century. They may not be directly 
harmful in themselves, but they prevent adequate attention from being 
given to subject-matter upon whicli the future destiny of humanity very 
literally depends. 

Another source of weakness and waste in contemporary education has 
been an inevitable outgrowth of mass education. The most economical 
and convenient way of carrying on mass education is to try to put all the 
children in the schools and colleges through the same curriculum and to 
handle tliem by the same educational machinery. The very mental tests 
wiiicli the educational experts have done so much to provide clearly re- 
veal the futility of such procedure. They make it clear that the school 
])opulation varies in intellectual capacity from morons to geniuses. 
Further, the vocational tests which educators have been improving during 
the last generation indicate the wide variety of special talents which it 
should 1)0 the function of education to recognize and encoiirage. Yet, we 
still attempt to prescribe the same subjects and models of instruction for 
the moron, the average student, and the genius, for the student with a 
literary flourish and one with meclianical genius. 'Wliile we have begun 
to introduce special classes for extremely handicapped and retarded 
children, we have only scratched the surface of the problem of differen- 
tiating education according to si)ecial abilities, functions, needs, and 
personal ambitions. Little has been done to take into account the special 
requirements and opportunities of the mentally superior children. Our 
failure to differentiate between those who simply go to college because 
it is the current style to do so and those who enter higher education be- 
cause they really wish to learn something confuses our entire system of 
higher education. 

In our effort to provide administratite machinery to facilitate mass- 
education, we have brought about a system that turns out duplicate 
models of mental docility, instead of promoting the growth of intellectual 
alertness and eiiriosity. The original and independent teacher finds 
himself restricted on every hand by the inachineiy of education. The 
|)rogressive education movement has been, largely, a revolt against the 
limitations upon dynamic education imposed by the whole complex of 
administrative machinery. 

The examiiiatiou bogey also restricts mental alertness and enthusiasm. 
AYe must have some tests wherewith to determine tlie promotion of stu- 
dents in the educational process; but we have carried these to such an 
extreme that ''educati(m" is often a matter of successfully passing peri- 
odic examinations. Little attention is given to the quality of learning 
and to the amount of useful information that may remain in the mind of 
the student after he has passed an examination’. IMoreovcr, the fears 
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and inhibitions associated with examinations ail too often impair the 
mental activity of even capable students. 

Concentration upon frequent formal examinations as tlie chief test 
of the educational progress of students is one of tlie most deadly of 
pedagogical methods. Sooner or lateiy a means becomes transformed 
into an end. AAdiat is at best onl^^ a highly imperfect method of measur- 
ing intellectual advancement becomes the essence of the educational 
process. The better students look upon educational success as something 
which is demonstrated by an imposing string of while the mob 

regards the sumrnum boniirn as attained when they make the requisite 
number of There is no necessary connection between, true learning, 

on the one hand, and the process of cramming information to secure a 
high grade in formal examinations, on the other. To the real student, 
there is often little true joy in the learning process until he has passed 
beyond the examination nuisance — ^that is, beyond the scope and control 
of official education. The writer has heard many testify, in a semi- 
humorous and semi-ironical and embittered fashion, to the fact that they 
obtained little enjoyment from their educational life until after they 
had completed all the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy* 
A spirited criticism of the net result of excessive educational machinery 
and mass education has been offered by Porter Sargent, a professional 
student of elementary and secondary education and editor of the iiii- 
portant annual, A Handbook of Private Schools^ in his article on “The 
Crime of Teaching” in the Yankee Magazine. It is, perhaps, slightly 
overdrawn, but Mr. Sargent does put his finger upon one of the more 
serious defects of contemporary mass-education: 

It'S in America and England that the schoolhouse and the bughouse have 
become the conspicuous blots on the landscape. Wherever a few children are 
gathered together there’s a schoolhouse. The asylums lie about the great centers ' 
of population like the outlying forts about Paris. Together they are as charac- 
teristic of our culture as the Gothic cathedral of medieval Europe, the columned 
temple of Greece or the stupa and pagoda of Buddhist countries. Whether in 
New England or Southern California, choice hilltop spots are crowded with great 
institutional brick piles — our schools or our asylums. Before the gaze of heaven 
we parade the human sacrifices of our civilization. The ultimate causes are 
deep hidden for shame. And like the Aztecs, it’s the flower of our youth we 
sacrifice— geniuses, men of promise like Clifford Beers, founder of the mental 
hygiene movement. The *'hmtutored” mind escapes. Those who go to the 
asylums and the prisons have passed through the schoolhouscs. And yearly an 
increasing percentage of the schoolhouse product goes on to the bughouse.^ 

According to jMi’. Sargent, a Harvard alumnus, it is frustration which 
leads to both educational futility and the great increa>se in mental disease. 
Education, as conducted today, is little more than organized frustration 
for the youth of the land. It is almost true that the more highly educated 
a person is, tlie more frustrated he is likely to be: 

Frustration is the one thing characteristic, of the present generation. It is a 
frustrated world we Ii\'e in. We haven’t the healthy extrovert attitude toward 
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life that was characteristic of the Elizabethans and their time when children had 
less schooling. Today we rob the child of his joy in this wondp'ful world into 
which he has been born. We dull his edge. We bring about frustration. In- 
creasingly for several generations we have been doing this and now as^ a people 
we are frustrated, we have nowhere to go, no aims, no purposes, no ideah, no 
drive. The academie sophisticates rather pride themselves on their supercilious 
cynicism. The more highly educated a group, the more frustrated they appear. 
Look at a gathering of old Harvard grads, bald, jowled, dewlapped, stoop- 
shouldered, pot-bellied. They are dulled, disillusioned. There is no sparkle, 
no fire. They are a tamed, dispirited lot, without zest for life. 

It is j\Ir. Sargent’s thesis that education is a misnomer for the pro- 
cedure of the present school system. Our pupils are sent to school but 
not educated: 

The ])t*opI{‘ w(* sec* about us today have been schooled, not educated. They 
have been ta.nghi vliat someone thought they ought to know, deprived of what 
they hung(‘n‘d for. Xo wonder they are frustrated. Twelve years of schooling, 
four yt'ur.s of coilc\ge, four years of professional training, two years of interneship 
or approntic(*shi]) in office or factory — ^twenty-two years of teaching and educa- 
■ tion or friistraiion Ijcfore they are permitted to do anything. The only way a 
child during the last few generations could get an education was to play truant — - 
and lie got lickc^l for that. 

The unfortunate characteristics of excessive educational machinery and 
mass education extend to our institutions of higher learning as well as to 
our scliools. IMiicli critical literature has been produced on the so-called 
factory system in higlu'r education. It must be obvious to all thoughtful 
and candid olisorvers tliat the increase in the size of our institutions of 
higher learning lias brought about a remarkable transformation in ideals 
and methods since the day when the perfect college was one symbolized 
by IMark Hopkins on one end of a log and a half-dozen exuberant students 
on the other. 

It is necessary, at the outset, in the interest of accuracy and logic, to 
distinguish between those aspects of modern imiversity life wdiich arise 
chiefly from the increased size of institutions and those which have grown 
out of contemporary cultural transformations or have proceeded from 
])resent-day fads. The tendency towards swmrimng to institutions of 
liigher learning, indifference to serious intellectual endeavor, abnormal 
consumption of liquor, obsession wdth football, scouring the countryside 
in high-powered cars, and freak subjects in the curriculum, may have 
been in some cases intensified by the factory system in education, but 
they cannot honestly be said to have been produced solely by large-scale 
liigher education or to be inevitable products of it. We must confine 
ourselves to tliose situations which have inevitably arismi out of the 
0%'ergrown state of many large universities. 

It is (dear that, in the first place, our larger educational factories must 
be [irimarily places for teaching rather than learning, unless the endow- 
ment and income arc sufficiently great to enable classes to be broken up 
into small units and to provide really competent and experienced teach- 
ers for all such groups. Under normal circumstances, a maximum of in- 
struction must be dispensed with a minimum of effort and expense. 
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This leads to oA^ercrowded lecture courses, the enrollment sometimes run- 
iiing as high as seA^eral thousand in a single course. Later, these mobs 
are broken up into small section-meetings, where they are more or less 
mechanically quizzed in a routine fashion by cub instructors. The latter 
aim to discover the talents of the students as human parrots, measured by 
their ability to reproduce the lecture material dispensed by the depart- 
mental orator-in-chief, or by their facility in mastering the required 
reading, uniformly assigned to all students in the course. If the subject 
is natural science, the quizzes on subject-matter are supplemented by 
the laboratory section meetings, likewise presided over by tyro instruc- 
tors and assistants who administer the system tlirough enforced compli- 
ance Avitli the manual of procedure prepared by the cliief or by an 
eminent professional colleague. In this way adolescent ISIewtons, 
Faradays, Pasteurs, Darwins, Helmholtzes, Einsteins, and jMichelsons 
are supposed to be created en masse. 

All of tills group instruction is, for the most part, administered in 
accordance with tlie precepts of tlie penitential and punitive educational 
philosophy, based upon the conception of education as a matter of 
assigning tasks — mostly^ unpleasant — and exacting rigorous compliance 
Avith sucli requirements. There is a general ignorance of the fact that 
ardent interest in the task at hand, conceived in a rational and practical 
manner, is the only real key to educational achievement and school 
hygiene alike. There is little possibility, under sucli conditions, of 
arousing student intei'cst in tlie subject-matter, either by the inspiration 
grovdng out of close personal contact with a great master or tlirough a 
gloAving and enthusiastic type of personal exposition of academic mate- 
rials. The Adiole matter tends to become formal, unreal, artificial, un- 
pleasant, and repellent. 

Not only is instruction in the factory type of university for the most 
part large-scale, formal, impersonal, and punitme. This, of necessity, 
carries Avith it great reliance upon official regimentation, an elaborate 
system of records, resort to frequent and standardized examinations, and 
general trust in formal method and procedure rather than in creating 
an inquiring spirit. This standardization often goes beAmnd determining 
the status and promotion of the students through their years in college, 
and even applies to their teachers as aa^cIL Some of our larger imh'ersi- 
ties base the tenure and promotion of their instructors upon the number 
of printed pages AAdiich they haA'e published during any year or group of 
■ years.'' 

Large-scale education also has its iiieAutablc effect upon tlie general 
intellectual and social life of the students. There is little opportunity for 
diversified and intimate acquaintanceship. There can be little commoi} 
spirit or true institutional appreciation, except in such superficial irrele- 
A’-ancics as liysterical loyalty to football teams or participation in class 
festiAuties. There is no possibility of Ihing any real university social 
life, Avith the consequence that the financially more fortunate ones drift 
into snobbery and fraternity cliques, while the less fortunate swarm about 
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in teinponuy and aimless gregarioiisness or retire into embittered isola- 
tion. Tlie Vvdiole situation makes for artificiality and distraction, and 
there is little wliicii leads to calm and mature reflection or stimulating 
intimacy of spirit. Tlie faculty is affected as well as the students. 

Closely related to mass education and the customary regimentation in 
the process has been a tendency to overstress the custodial function of 
our schools and colleges. As a result of our material civilization and 
its distractions, tlie educational system is becoming a iiierarcliy of 
dignified institutions of child-care and supervision. A generation or so 
ago, the home was the center of social, educational, and recreational life. 
There was little incentive to seek recreation and distraction elsewhere 
and little opportunity to do so if the inclination arose. 

Today the movies, golf courses, automobiles, dance halls, night clubs, 
theaters, country clubs, and tlie like, offer allurement, even to respectable 
classes. Children are a care and a social liability to those who want 
to })articipate in such social and recreational activities, and this burden 
cannot be fully removed by turning children over to the care of maids 
and tutors in the home. Today many parents engage in remunerative 
work tliat takes them out of tlie home for most of the day. Conse- 
quently, in addition to tlie public schools and state universities, we have 
developed a great hierarchy of institutions, from the day nursery tlirough 
the ]:>rivatc schools for boys and girls, to preparatory scliools and col- 
leges. These recei^*e and safely care for children who, while not unloved, 
prove an annoyance and special cross to parents who want freedom from 
domestic responsibilities. Many parents liave fostered the development 
of elaborate summer camps for boys and girls,* which relieve them of 
parental responsibility during the non-school months as well. 

Parents do not always recognize their desire for unencumbered free- 
dom. They usually rationalize their action on the ground that residen- 
tial schools and camps offer better facilities for their children than can be 
obtained at home. The same changes in civilization tliat have made it 
desirable to be rid of cliildren have brought that increase in prosperity 
which has made it possible to send progeny to expensive custodial insti- 
tutions. Parents v-ho do not want or are unable to send their children 
away before college years still hope that the institutions of higher learn- 
ing to w’hich they consign their offspring will be places of safe custody. 

Thus the chief function of education, in the minds of many parents, is 
the custodial function. Children in preparatory schools and colleges are 
especially hard to manage; they simply radiate ^^problems^’ due to puberty 
am! adolescence. The parents are glad to pass on the responsibility for 
their control to the educational institutions. The schools and colleges 
accept the ciisiodial responsibility and formulate their rules accordingly. 
Regimentation and administration are controlled much more by con- 
siderations incident to successful custody than by concern for intellectual 
stimulation. There are rules about residence and absences which, in 
some cases, are almost as rigorous as those in the more liberal cor- 
rectional institutions. 
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The success of a college is. often measured by its capacity for the safe 
segregation of youth. If a college turns out class after class with few or 
no casualties^ scandals, or disappearances, even though the pretense to 
educating the students is obviously a sham, the administration is praised 
as brilliantly performing its pedagogical duties and fully discharging its 
social responsibilities. On the other hand, should a courageous, ener- 
getic, and stimulating college president develop some degree of intellec- 
tual interest on the part of the students and actually educate a few of 
them, his achievement Avould immediately be nullified in parental opinion 
if one eccentric or overbuoyant student should escape or involve the 
college in some scandal, indicating possible laxity in discipline. It is a 
situation not unlike that in the penal institutions, where the warden 
is I'ated by his success in the prevention of escapes. 

The efficiency and status of college professors are also primarily deter- 
mined by their success in promoting the record of the institution as a 
place for safe segregation. A professor, however boring, monotonous, 
and imstimulating to the students, is a valued faculty member if he 
creates a quiescent attitude on the part of the students and, by his 
sornnolent influence, reduces the probability of student thoughtfulness, 
scepticism, recalcitrance, or insurrection. Let a brilliant, active professor 
stir his students to independence of thought and action, and he becomes 
a. challenge to the whole system of institutional regimentation and will 
likely be let out at the earliest opportunity. 

Besides putting the custodial function of a college far ahead of its edu- 
cational responsibility, most parents are even fearful of real education. 
H. L. Mencken has ironically said that nothing is so shocking to a parent 
as to discover intelligence in his child, and nothing could be more repug- 
nant to him than to envisage sending his child to an institution that 
proposed actually to educate him, namely, to make him more intelligent. 

One of the major obstacles to making education a potent vehicle of 
social enlightenment is the influence of tradition, habit, and the conserva- 
tive longing for absolute certainty in human affairs. For nothing does 
the human mind yearn more persistently than for a sense of safety and 
assurance amidst the problems forced upon us by the facts of the external 
world, the nature of our own biochemical equipment, and association with 
our fellows. We have a deep-seated desire to know Just what we should 
do and how and wdien w^e should do it. Dogma, routine, and habit are 
not only great time-savers, but are also indispensable to the creation of 
that enviable feeling of intellectual sufficiency, moral certainty, and eco- 
nomic security which characterizes the person who finds himself pei'- 
fcctly adjusted to what he regards as the best of all possible wxwlds. 

Down to the twentieth century, it w^as possible for the intellectual 
classes to possess some close approximation to that feeling of omniscience 
and security for which w^e all seek. Primitive folklore, ’mythology and 
mores, and later the dogmas of religion, politics, economics, and educa- 
tion, were able to create for man a world of such conceptual simplicity 
that one could believe that he possessed the totality of saving knowledge 
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with respect to every problem confronting man. In our day, however^ 
the achievements in inoclern natural science, biblical scholarship, critical 
thought, and social science have shown that the conceptions of the cosmos, 
the world, man and human society upon which the older dogmas rested, 
were an almost complete illusion. If this be true, then the dogmas them- 
selves possess no more validity than the fictitious world order from which 
they ’were derived. 

Further, ami even more disconcerting, modern science and scholarship 
have shou'n tliat the physical cosmos is so complex, extensive, and 
dynamic that V'e can never hope to possess absolute certainty w-itli re- 
spect to anything. One of the basic laws in modern physics is Werner 
Heisenberg's hnv of indeterminacy which, as one commentator has ob- 
served, implies that ^The only certainty in the pliysical world is uncer- 
tainty.'’ idle remarkable progress in the study of man and humaip 
society from tlie angles of mechanistic biology, physiological chemistry, 
comparative and dynamic psychology, and the various social sciences has 
likewise pror^d tliat man and his culture present a complexity which can 
no longer bo explained within the categories of the older religious and 
metapliysica] rjitionalizations. 

In oilier words, after liaving taken away from a person the neat antique 
dogmas, done up in mental tinfoil and properly distributed in the nice 
cabinet of intellectual pigeonholes, which contains his equipment of con- 
ventional knowledge, there are no carefully assorted and clearly tabulated 
packages of learning to hand back in return. Indeed, we must even 
give the cabinet of pigeonholes a well-]daced kick. There is considerable 
grief about so much “tearing down” of ancicut' beliefs without ‘‘putting 
anything in their plticc,” but this begs the whole ciuestion. The first 
essential of tlu; modern outlook is to recognize that the only thing which 
can replace the older cut-and-dried dogmas is a new mental attitude — 
namely open-mindedness, persistent ccu’ebration, scientific method, and 
hard stuciy, in tlie hoi)e of ultimately discovering some final w'orking 
a})proximations to truth. This point has been emphasized with charac- 
teristic charm and lucidity by Carl Becker: 

lliis effort to find out what it's all about is, in our time, more diffieult than 
ever Ix'fore. The r(‘asoii is that the old foundations of assured faith and familiar 
custom are crumbling under our feet. For four hundred years the world of 
education and knowledge rested securely on two fundamentals which were rarel}' 
questioned. These were Chridian philosophy and Classical learning. For tlui 
better part of a century Christian faith has been going by the board, aiul 
Classical learning into tiie discard. To replace these we havo'as yet no founda- 
tions, no certainties. We live in a worlcl dominated by machines, a world of 
inercHlilly rapid cliange, a world of naturalistic science and of physieo-chcmi(‘o- 
liliido psychology. ^Tliere are no longer any certainties either in life* or in thought. 
FA'erywlKM’o confusion. Everywhere^ {|uestions. Where are we? Where did we 
come freau? Where do we go from here? What is it all about? The freshmen 
ar(^ asking, and they may well ask. Everyone is asking. No one knows; and 
tiiose who pndess with most confidence to know are most- likely to be mistaken. 
Professors, could reorganize the College of Arts if they knew what a College of 
Arts should be. They could give students a ^^gencral education” if they knew 
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wliat a general education was, or would be good for if one liad it. Professors are 
not especially to blame because the world has lost all certainty about these 
things. 

Moreover, much of the grief at the tearing-down process is misplaced. 
There is often much constructive service in the process of tearing down 
and taking away. No one would urge a surgeon to replace an inflamed 
appendix by a malignant tumor. No one mourns because tve have dis- 
rupted many of the beliefs and practices held sacred among primitive 
peoples. Several centuries from now, in all probability, the cultivated 
classes will vieW' the most “sacred’^ beliefs and institutions of the mid- 
twentieth century much as we now regard cannibalism, the couvade, and 
the suttee. Indeed, one of the results of modern thought has been to 
render the very concept of “sacredness” an obstructive anachronism. 
Nobody has stated this better than did James Harvey Robinson in the 
followdiig paragraph : 

One of the great obstacles to a free reconsideration of the details of our human 
plight is our tendency to regard familiar notions as ‘‘tsacred”; that is, too assured 
to be ciuestioned except by the perverse and wicked. This .word sacred to the 
student of human sentiment is redolent of ancierit, musty misapprehensions. It 
recalls a primitive and savage setting-off of purity and impurity, cleanness and 
uncleanness. . . . Simple prejudices or unconsidered convictions are so numer- 
ous that the urgence and shortness of life hardly permit any of us, even the most 
alert, to summon all of them ]:)efore the judgment seat. Then there are the 
sacred prejudices of which it seems to me we might become aware and beware, if 
we are sufficiently honest and energetic. History might be so rewritten, that it 
would at least eliminate the feeling that any of our ideas or habits should be 
exempt from prosecution when grounds for indictment were suggested by ex- 
perience.^’ 

It wms inevitable that this unique situation wmuld, in due time, impinge 
upon the intellectual life of college circles. In the period interveiiing 
betaveen the college days of the parents of the present generation of college 
students and those of their children there have been more changes 
of an unsettling nature than in the thousand years w-hicli separated 
Charlemagne from Abraham Lincoln, This fact has, however, been slow 
in penetrating the thinking of college circles. Only rarely have even the 
professors achieved approximate contemporaneity in their intellectual 
outlook. A goodly proportion of college teachers have retained unaltered 
the dogmas and convictions wdiich they acquired during the generation in 
which they attended college. Others are intense specialists who do good 
work in their particular narrow lines of research but lack social orienta- 
tion and public interests. Few college teachers become such because of 
comprehensive enlightenment or on account of the desire to bring about 
such a beatific state on the part of their students. The real ])rocess of 
becoming a professor is not unlike that described by Clarence C. Little, 
cx-President of the University of Michigan, in the remarks attributed to 


Lett or in Cornell Sun. 

^'Tho Unman Comedy, Harper, 1936, pp. 15-16. 
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liim in a t<i)eeeli delivered some years ago before the National Student 
Federation: ' , 

Most professors reach their positions through a curious process. After they 
receive their pass-key to that intellectual garret of Phi Beta Kappa, the devil, 
in the form of some friend, whispers into their ears that they should teach. They 
often accept the suggestion, and after securing their master's degrees, they write 
a thesis on some siieh subject as ‘‘The Suspenders of Plenry VIIP' and then are 
qualified to teach. A thesis subject is by definition a subject about wbicii no one 
has ever cared to write before. 

Tills type of man is then put in charge of a group of freshmen, and he generally 
has a great disdain of their consummate ignorance, while they on their part have 
a great disdain for his consummate learning. Sometimes someone springs up 
among the freshmen with the declaration that the suspenders of Henry VIII arc 
the most important things in the world. Immediately, the professor picks him 
up from the bog of ignorance in which the rest of the freshmen lie and starts him 
on the path to another professorship. 

Wlieri, however, there is a teacher who is in reasonable rapport with 
the contemporaiy age and is possessed of at least average powers of 
articulation, the shocking power of his reflections and observations is 
inevitably great, even though he does nothing more than synthesize the 
rudimentary platitudes of twentieth-century knowledge. Tliis disturbing 
influence need not lie due in any sense to special ability or peculiarly 
seductive pedagogy on the part of the instructor. It is merely an indi- 
cation of tlie wide gulf which separates us from the assured knowledge 

the year 1900. When one calmly reflects upon the reality and extent 
of this gulf, be is likely to marvel, not at the frequency with which 
alarmed parents cndeavoi* to tone down the lectures of teachers who are 
endeavoring to dispense information and attitudes of a contemporaneous 
vintage, but rather that such efforts to intimidate university instructors 
and executives do not occur much more often. The custodial tendency 
in education, which we examined above, helps to intensity this desire 
to protect youth from disconcerting advances in human knowledge. 

The influence of conservatism over American education has also been 
extended by the prevailing tendency to gather our college and university 
boards of trustees from among leaders in business and finance. Since 
our higher learning has become a big-business affair with regard to plant, 
income, and expenditures, it has been felt that (:)nly leaders m business 
and finance can competently direct the policies of our colleges and univer- 
sities. It has been particularly maintained that the^’^ are absolutely in- 
dispensable, in order to raise endowments and other funds needed for 
current operating expenses. No doubt the fact that the ultimate power 
in the realm of higher learning resides in men drawn fi*om business and 
finance has made for conservatism in university policies and in classroom 
instruction alike. The illusion that businessmen and financiers make the 
best trustees and are indispensable has been colorfully punctured by 
H. L. Mencken in his comment on /^Babbitt in the Athenaeiinv’: 

Of the siiperstitiuas prevailing in the United States, one of the most curious 
ix to the effect that businessmen make good university trustees. Not infre- 
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qiiently— nay, usualiy—it is carried to the length of holding that they make the 
only good ones. 

It would be hard to imagine anything more untrue. In fact/ very few men 
trained to business seem to be capable of grasping what a university is about: 
they constantly assume that it is simply a kind of railroad, or a somewhat odd 
and irrational kind of rolling mill. That it differs as radically from such enter- 
prises as a string quartette differs from a two-ton truck, or an archangel from a 
United States Senator, or Betelgeuse from a baseball — this seems to be quite 
beyond their comprehension. 

Sometimes one hears that trustees must be businessmen because running a 
university costs a great deal of money, and they alone can raise it. But there 
is no proof of riiis last in the record. IMost American universities, though they 
are run by businessmen, are always on the edge of banlvruptcy, and if it were not 
for occasional windfalls they would slip over. The trustees seldom have any- 
thing to do with bringing down these windfalls; they are fetched by members of 
the faculty — either hy making a noise in the world professionally, or by making 
a noise otherwise. In one of the greater American universities a single member 
of the facult}^ has raised more money during the past thirty years than all of 
the trustees combined. 

I believe that the first American university which bars businessmen — and 
especiidly bankers — ^froni its board will leap ahead so fast that in five years the 
rest will lie nowhere. Let it substitute ahy other class of men it pleases — ^naovie 
actors, Turkish bath rubbers, steamboat captains, astrologers, bootleggers,- even 
clergymen. No matter which way it turns it will be on the up-and-up. 

Businessmen unquestionably have their virtues, and no sensible person would 
deny their great value to society. Many of them, in their private capacities, arc 
highly intelligent. But there is something in their make-up which makes them 
distrust and misunderstand a university as they distrust and misunderstand the 
Bill of Rights. They are as out of place in the grove of Athene as they would be 
in the College of Cardinals. 

The twentieth century has produced a striking development wdiich 
eitlier distracts attention from truly educational matters or is directly 
antagonistic to the true interests of education. 'We refer to intercol- 
legiate athletics, particularly football. While the abuses associated with 
these athletic enterprises have been mainly limited to colleges and uni- 
versities, they have now become very widely extended to our sccondaiy 
and preparatory schools. When the average American thinks of Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton, he is more likely to recall their football teams 
and star players tlian their faculties and scholastic achievements. 
Famous football players like Red Grange and Tom Harmon figure far 
more in tlie public eye than even the most eminent university president, 
such as the late Charles W. Eliot. Star athletes make much better copy 
than the most distinguished scholar, not even excepting Einstein himself. 
When Fortune made its notable survey of the University of Chicago, it 
stressed as an amazing fact the allegation that the students were more 
interested in scholarly controversies than in the standing of their football 
team. This was held to be almost unique in American higher education. 
Unfortunately, the editors of Fortune were probably correct. Finally, 
the status of colleges is determined quite as much by their athletic 
achievements as by the distinction and scholarly products of their faculty. 

College students are generally thrilled more by athletic victories than 
by any other events that take })lace on our college campuses. Good 
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athletes are tlic iiei'oes of every campus. Scouts visit high schools ^ and 
l)reparatory scliools and urge promising young athletes to enroll in a 
particular college. Many of these athletes are paid, directly or indi- 
rectly ^ for their atldetic services to the alma mater. Pressure is often 
applied to professors to see to it that indispensable athletes are not 
handica|:)ped because of shortcomings in scholarship. Athletic coaches 
are freriuently paid more than college deans, and occasionally more 
than college presidents. Their lyrical pronouncements are received by 
tlie public with greater attention and respect tlian the solemn admonisli- 
inents of cleans and presidents. 

Another detrimental effect of higli!}^ organized athletics is that little 
DC no attention is gic'cn to organized play for the majority of college 
students. Instead of organized competitive games for the majority of 
students, wc ha\'e only tlie punitive compulsory courses given by athletic 
instructors in the g 3 "mnasiums, which most students find cpiite intolerable. 
This sacrifice of organized commimai pia^^ in behalf of c|uasi"professionai 
(‘xertions on tiie part of a few athletes is a ph^-sical and mental loss to 
the luajoi'ity of students. 

The income derived from atliletics often figures ])rominently in the 
budget of eolh'ges, and discourages serious criticism of tlie abuses con- 
nected with athUIic activities. Not only pride and prestige but also 
vc'sted economic interests are tliiis tied up with intercollegiate atliletics. 
Tiic most comprehensii’o study yet made of American intercollegiate 
athletics was the report of the Carnegie Foundation in 1929, American 
College Athletics. The president of the Foundation, Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, thus summarized some of tlie more important abuses of the 
system: 

Intcreoliege athletics are highl\" competitive. Every college or university 
longs for a winning team in its group. The coach is on the alert to bring the most 
promising athletes in the si‘coiidary schools to his college team. A system of 
recruiting and subsidizing has grown up, under which l.)oys ar(‘ oft’eretl pc'cuniary 
and other iiHiucemonts to enter a j^articular college. The system is demoralizing 
and corrupt, alike for the boy who takes the money and fur the agent who 
arrang{‘S it, and for the wliole group of college and secondary school iboys who 
know about it. . . . 

lor main' games tin* Mrict organization and the tcmdeiicy to commercialize 
the sport have taken the joy out of the game. Tu hiotliall, for example, great 
numbers of hoy*^ do not play footlialh as in English schools and colleges, for the 
fun of it. A f(‘w play intensely. Tin* great body of students are onlookers.* 

AMiilc the abuses asstadated with intercollegiate athletics are not yet 
so prevalent in secondary education, the trend here is distinctly in the 
direction of tlie college situation. High school football teams stimulate 
more gusto on the part of the student body than ain^ foian of scholarly 
activity’* or achievements. Some socially prominent jireparatuiy schools 
lay even mure stress upon their athletic teams than do many of the 
lesser college's. There is little doubt that organized athletics toda^' are 

"Cited in RiCDd Social Trench, McGraw-Hill, Yoh 1, p. 377. There have been 
some local arni .spora<lic reforms since 1929, but the g<meral ]>ietin’e of intercollegiate 
athletics reniaiuK much the sumo,. 
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a serious menace to most forms of truly earnest intellectual endeavor. 

In a generation like ours, rocked by a devastating world war, we should 
call attention to the disastrous and dangerous aspects of super-patriotic 
education.® No doubt the first World War received its mental prepara- 
tion from the highly biased and intensely patriotic instruction in history 
imd allied subjects which was given in the schools of -Europe before 1914. 
This situation w’as carefully studied by Jonathan French Scott in his 
important book, Patriots in the Makmg, The education received by the 
generation before 1914 was designed to make the citizens of each state 
highly suspicious of the motives and morality of its neighbors. Unfor- 
tunately, no lesson v;as learned from the disastrous effects of this mode of 
instruction as demonstrated by the first World War. Rather, the situ- 
ation after 1918 became infinitely worse than it was before 1914. Na- 
tionalistic bias and super-patriotism are far more rampant in the text- 
books of today in Europe than in any earlier period. Professor Scott 
demonstrated this in his studj?' of post-war education, The Menace of 
Nartt07ialisni in Ediicatio7i. His dolorous conclusions were extended and 
confirmed by Professor Charles E. Merriam, in his MaJdng of Citizens, 
which summarized the results of an elaborate series of studies of patriotic 
education in the contemporary world. With the growth of Fascism, the 
situation became much worse than before 1920. Patriotism has literally 
been elevated to tlie rank of a religion; indeed, it is the major religion of 
Fascist countries. Russian Communism is theoretically international in 
its outlook, but Stalin’s policy?" of ^tsocialism in a single state,” combined 
with threats of a Fascist attack, developed an intensely nationalistic and 
patriotic tendency in Russian education. The United States has been 
far better off in these respects than the European countries, but, as 
Bessie L. Pierce and others have amply demonstrated, much remains to 
be done in our own country to put our instruction in history and the social 
studies on an impartial basis and to provide an objective outlook upon 
wnrld affairs. The defense program and the war intensified the national- 
istic trend in our owm education and textbooks. Reactionaries took ad- 
vantage of this situation to start a drive on liberal textbooks, even those 
of liberal interventionists like Harold Rugg. Tlfe National Association 
of Manufacturers started an investigation of school textbooks early in 
1941, but it was at least temporarily shamed out of existence by tlie 
adroitness of Professor Clyde R. Miller and others. 

Some Aspects of a Rational System of Education 

Let us now outline briefly, and necessarily quite incompletely, the 
essentials of a rational system of education compatible wuth the knowl- 
edge and needs of our day.^ 

In the first place, we should make a thorough use of the most reliable 


8 See above, pp. 219-221, 330-332. 

^^Tiie writer has made no attempt Jiere to include comments on sex education 
He has dealt with this subject in V. F. Calverton and S. D. Schmalhausen, The 
Ncid Generation, 1930, pp G33-CTI 
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intelligence tei^tvS in order to determine the type of education to which the 
various demerits in the population should logically aspiref. The tests 
should be concerned not only with such things as vocational guidance, but 
also with tiie degree and type of education that should be provided for 
tlic iiiteiiectual groups and levels disclosed as a result of such mental tests. 
Those with a low intelligence quotient should never be encouraged to go 
ahead with a general education in literature, science, and the arts, but 
should at once be put in institutions where they may be effectively in- 
structed in the rudiments of their native language, in tlie elements of 
arithmetic and its everyday applications, and in such types of vocational 
training as will enable them to learn a particular trade and maintain a 
self-sustaining existence in society. 

A frank recognition of tlie fact that a large proportion of the population 
can profit only by education of this sort would help to solve our social 
problems and reduce the unnecessary burdens and wastes in our educa- 
tional system. It “is far better to train the mentally retarded children of 
America to make a decent living, though they never hear of Browning or 
Shakespeare. Our present policy is to burden the schools with a horde 
whose vocational training we ignore, in a vain effort to make them appre- 
ciate the finest gems of art and literature. Upon the completion of their 
^kidiicatiou'^ they are unfitted for a trade, and, instead of settling down to 
IMilton of an evening, they confine their literary investigations to the 
daily paper or the pulp magazines. They, likewise, devote their artistic 
appreciation to an intensive observation of Mickey Mouse or Donald 
Duck in the movies, or of the touching photographs in the movie maga- 
zines and tlie illustrated weeklies and monthlies. 

Having sanely provided for this class, which has no real place in the 
type of education designed to carry the students through the colleges, we 
could deal more effectively with those who are intellectually capable of 
attaining to, and profiting by, an education in the arts, sciences, and 
higher technology. 

Once a rational sorting out of pupils, according to mental capacity and 
vocational aptitudes, has been accomplished and the appropriate form 
of education prescribed for each type, we shall have advanced far toward 
creating a rational educational program. 

Elementary and grammar-school instruction would be differentiated 
to meet the needs of two main groups: (1) those for whom manual train- 
ing and the industrial arts are most relevant, and (2) those for whom a 
literary education is justified and who may legitimately aspire to go on 
through high school and college. 

With respect to the first group, education should be brouglit more 
closely into relationship with everyday life situations and problems. 
The formaIiti(‘s and abstractions of education should be reduced to a 
minimum. Elementary instruction in the social sciences must surely be 
provided, for under a democracy these pupils will ultimately have the 
same public responsibilities as the mentally more talented groups. When 
we come to the education of the latter, far more attention should be 
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given to the social studies, beginning in the very early grades. Here 
also should begin the study of the foreign languages, so that Ave may 
put an end to the travesty of finding mature college students wrestling 
with tlie elements of French, Spanish, and German grammar. 

A further development of the junior high school AAdil make it possible 
to take care of a great deal of the instruction now given in the senior 
high school. Most of the formal and disciplinary subjects should be 
cleared aAvay during tlie junior high school course. .Rhetoric, elementary 
mathematics, and all formal linguistic studies should be mastered by the 
student by the time he enters the senior high school. There should also 
be plenty of opportunity for further work in the social studies. Certain 
junior high schools would, of course, specialize almost entirely in voca- 
tional training and the industrial arts, though continuing essential work 
in the social studies. 

Tlie senior high school should be free from most of the academic rub- 
bish which occupies the attention of pupils in tins institution today. A 
rational use of the pupiPs time before the senior high school would easily 
make this possible. The Avhole curriculum of the high school should be 
reconstructed to prepare the student for life rather than for entrance 
into college later on. The colleges must have students, and they would 
readily accept high school graduates Avho have had a realistic education, 
if the high school authorities Avould only rebel against the tyranny of 
the conventional college board examinations. Our senior high school cur- 
riculum should be reorganized around four major divisions: natural sci- 
ence, industrial arts, the social studies, and aesthetics. The industrial 
arts course should be broadened to include essential commercial studies. 
Most high school students will not go further in their educational 
career. Hence they should be prepared in this institution for a successful 
personal and social life. If we wish to keep our high school graduates 
out of the crime and vice Avhich unemployment and loafing stimulate, we 
must prepare them for some sort of remunerative career before they 
graduate. If necessary, the course could be lengthened to fiA^e years. 
But a rational planning of the pre-high school period in education would 
make it possible to work Avonders, even with a four-year senior high school 
course. Such a plan as Ave haA^e outlined here would provide the high 
school graduate with a better and more advanced education than is pos- 
sessed today by the graduate of a junior college. If we keep the junior 
college and expand its use, the more advanced character of high school 
instruction would permit the introduction of a more mature and useful 
type of junior college curriculum. 

AVe may noAv approach the problem of higher education, about AAdiich 
there is today a vast amount of controversy and confusion. IMost of this 
could be eliminated if Ave Avere honest enough to differentiate betAveen 
institutions which minister primarily to the needs of such students as 
merely desire to go' to college and those Avhich Avould meet the needs of 
that minority of serious students Avho look forAA^ard to college as a means 
of acquiring a real education. 
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The greater part of those %vho go to college today do so because it is the 
fashionable thing to do so. This tendency should not be discouraged^ 
but it should be met in a rational fashion. Institutions for such students 
should prepare them for the rough-and-tumble game of life, success in 
wliichj at the present time, rarely depends upon erudition or high intellec- 
tual attainments. Indeed, Mr. Carlisle, a prominent, banker, once told 
a group of Princeton students that the literary college education was a 
handicap in business. In other words, the factory plant in higher educa- 
tion should frankly be adapted to the factory type of student. 

If this situation were candidly faced, an educational revolution would 
be achieved. We would no longer try to educate highly capable and 
serious students in such unwieldy institutions. We would make over 
the wliole curriculum in such a way as to handle tlie great mass of college 
students rationally and efficiently. Many phases of the indictment of 
our overgrown iuii\'ersities would disappear. Criticism of overatten- 
tion to intercollegiate sports and social diversions would be beside the 
point. Such activities might well play as vital a role as does the academic 
subject-matter in the training of those who logically should be attending 
these factory institutions. 

After all, football, motoring, and terpsichorean endeavor have far more 
relevance to the after-college life of most students than have calculus and 
philology. Tlie ability to adjust a bow-tie to a wing collar is more vital 
to the average male tiian higher differential equations or the theoly of 
valency. To be able to act as a charming hostess at a sorority party is a 
far more useful accomplishment to tlie average female student than a 
mastery of the future periphrastic or the second law of thermodynamics. 
Once we honestly face the facts as to the type of guidance that the ma- 
jority of college students recpiire, we shall no longer expect the large 
universities to meet the needs of the fe\v earnest and highly capable stu- 
dents. We shall awaken to tlie fact that the}^ have a very special adapta- 
bility to serving that great army of students who have produced our 
educational factories through the sheer pressure of numbers. 

In these large institutions for the mediocre and indifferent mass, inter- 
collegiate athletics might reach a high stage of development and occupy 
a considerable part of the students^ time. Thoroughgoing provision 
should, however, be made for intramural athletics, witli universal par- 
ticipation, in order to develop health and teach the psychological and 
social lessons of organized play to all. The physical health of students 
should be safeguarded in every possible way and candid instruction in 
personal hygiene should constitute an important element in the cur- 
riculum. Training in the habits of obedience and social responsibility 
miglit well be provided, not only through athletics, but also through other 
forms of drill and regimentation, which should not, of course, be too 
extensive or distasteful. In handling upper-classmen, student self-gov- 
ernment might well be experimented with, so that the graduates will have 
had some training in the art of self-control and some conception of the 
duties and 3’esponsibilities of democratic citizenship. 
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A varied and extensive social life would be desirable in such institii- 
lions. Etiquette and social intercourse should be stressed so that the 
graduates may be turned out as polished ladies and gentlemen in the 
conventional sense of the term, or at least with reasonably passable man- 
ners. Attention should also be paid to the cultivation of a not too 
abstruse type of aesthetic interests. In this way, the students in such 
institutions could be helped to realize how to dispose of their leisure 
time in a civilized manner in later life. 

The academic requirements in institutions of this sort would naturall}" 
be reduced to a minimum, perhaps lower than that of the ‘^'pass students’^ 
m the English colleges. Instruction should be directly designed to ecpiip 
the student with a general knowledge of the world in which he is living, 
the whole purpose being to provide at least a veneer of understanding and 
culture, in the popular sense of this term. The graduate should be able 
to leave college a facile and intelligent conversationalist. The method 
and procedure followed in the recent so-called “outlines” of history, sci- 
ence, technology, literature, and art would seem to be excellently de- 
signed for the purpose of such institutions. No attempt should be made 
to secure intensive education in any special field, but equal care should 
be taken to guard against abysmal ignorance with respect to any major 
phase of modern knowledge. 

The courses here wmuld be “orientation” courses exclusively and par 
cxcellericc. We would thus avoid the all too frequent results of the con- 
ventional university career of today, namely, the situation where the 
average college graduate has never heard of Willard Gibbs, Richard 
Wagner, or Rodin, where even the capable student may have heard of 
Helmholtz but imagines that Brsthms was a Bohemian chemist and 
Pavlov a Russian ballet dancer, or where another equally able youth 
can be a master of Liszt but hold that Pasteur was a distinguished Rus- 
sian historian. 

Along wuth this initiation into the culture of the human past and pres- 
ent, a leading aim of instruction in these large institutions should be the 
cultivation of intellectual urbanity and amiable open-mindedness. The 
chief mechanisms of human behavior should be presented and the stupidity 
of unthinking conservatism and dogmatic bigotry relentlessly exposed. 

The instruction slioiild, for tlie most part, be given by highly capable 
and entertaining lecturers, meeting very large groups, in order to reduce 
the l)urden of teaching to a minimum and to exploit to the maximum 
marked ability to provide both classroom entertainment and enlighten- 
ment. So far as possible, surpassingly capable lecturers, of varied 
talents, such as William Lyon Phelps, Edward A. Ross, George E. Vin- 
cent, liany Gideonse, Lothrop Stoddard, Norman Thomas, Will Durant. 
John Erskinc, Harry Overstreet, Gene Tunney, and Carlton Hayes, should 
be sought for such positions, even though not enough with the talent of 
the above named could be secured. The lecturers might be aided to 
a certain extent by tutors, who would act as special guides to that 
minority of students wdio might desire something beyond the minimum 
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of reqiiireiiients. Few examinations would need to be given but at- 
tendance at all class exercises should be compulsory. Every eftort would 
be made to make the instruction and college liie highly interesting. 

The professors in such institutions, aside from the few competent and 
facile lecturers wiio would be required for the practical instruction, might 
w’ell be research professors whose scientific activities would be supported 
in princely fashion by the tuition which might legitimately be reciuired 
of students in this class of institutions. We would realize in this way an 
almost ideal situation, namely, one in w’hich an institution made up of 
students who do not desire to be taught wall be manned in part by pro- 
fessors who prefer not to teach. 

Some might ask why we insist upon having tliese research professors 
engaged in their investigations on the campuses of the institutions w-hich 
are not devoted to rigorous intellectual endeavor. Why not take a part 
of the revenue derived from these institutions to support great scientific 
laboratories, entirely apart from these enterprises that are designed 
merely to promote self-control, a veneer of cultural appreciation, and 
intellectual urbanity among tlie hordes of mediocre and indifferent col- 
legians of today? 

The writer by no means presses this point, but it would seem to him 
that it has a special advantage. To have accessible on the campus build- 
ings which would house alert and active scientists, exi)erimental tech- 
nologists, productive investigators in the social sciences, and creative 
artists in various lines, and could exhibit the products of their work, would 
be of a high potential educational significance. They might have in 
each institution somewhat the same function that the Museum of Natural 
History, the New York Public Library, the New School for Social Re- 
seurcli and the ^Metropolitan ]\Iuseiim of Art have in New York City. 
Students might, from time to time, be taken on excursions into these 
buildings and come to liave a first-hand consciousness of the exist- 
ence of such centers of human activity and begin to realize what scientific 
experimentation, productive scholarship, and creative artistic endeavor 
actually mean. 

It will, of course, go without saying that, in case certain students who 
originally enrolled without any deep interest in education become stirred 
to intellectual endeavor during their period of residence, provision sliould 
be made for transferring them to the institutions for serious higher educa- 
tion which are shortly to be described. As to the time essential for the 
eompU'tion of the work in these ^^civilizing institutions,'* it may probably 
be maintained that two, or at most, three years would be wholly adequate. 
In this way the problems of both a realistic junior college and of factory 
education would be rationally solved by a single set of institutions. 

The years saved from the four-year course of today could then be used 
for specialized training in schools Qf-engineering, business administration, 
domestic science, applied arts, and' the like. As a result, after four years, 
these young people would iiot only be ci^dlized but prepared for work and 
marriage. At the present time, tlie college graduate is rarc^ly a polished 
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person or one prepared to take up either professional or conjugal responsi- 
bility. 

To many such a scheme as this outlined above may suggest that the 
author has not been duly serious and sets forth the proposition in a quasi- 
humorous veiuj but he may assure his readers that such is not the case 
and that the proposal is meant very literally and offered in all serious- 
ness.^° He would further challenge anyone to demonstrate that such a 
system would not produce better preparation for the general run of situa- 
tions encountered by the majority ^of our present-day college graduates 
than does the college of today. It implies a recognition, at the outset, of 
what the average college man and woman is going to do and be in 
life, and a firm resolution to train them for such a status if nothing- 
more. If we adhered to the program outlined above, the factory system 
in education could be made to do well in the one function which it can 
actually execute with any efficiency or propriety. Colleges would cease 
to be the failure that they are today with respect to either civilizing or 
educating their students.^^ College graduates might then at least be 
urbane and cultivated ladies and gentlemen, even if they were not 
scholars. 

It is frecpicntly objected that these great civilizing institutions would 
be regarded witli suspicion or contempt and that it would be considered 
a disgrace to attend them. Such is not the case. They would be the 
Yales and Priheetons of the future, socially more respectable and more 
eagerly sought after than the truly educational colleges to be described 
below. Though the^^ might actually be civilizing mills, they would not be 
formally so designated. Rather, they wmuld be christened in a properly 
impressive manner and would carry appropriate social prestige. They 
would, of course, be open to both the well-to-do and the poor, as arc our 
great private and state universities of today. 

Turning to the second set of institutions — small colleges designed for 
that minority of students who really want an education — we should pro- 
vide a quite different currieulum and intellectual atmosphere. 

In the first place, such institutions should be manned exclusively by 
professors who desire to teacli and promote learning and are able to do so, 
their tenure and promotion depending upon their capacity to provide 
substantial instruction and effective intellectual stimulation. We would 
thus eliminate from such institutions: (1) those wdio try to teach because 
they know’- of nothing else which they can or want to do, and (2) those 
who regard affiliation with the teaching profession as the easiest method 
whereby they can face the landlord, the grocer, and the tailor with assur- 
ance and complacency. The class of professors wlio enter education 
chiefly for the purpose of writing and research would, as we have already 


Since tlie juithor first set forth this sugpjestion in Cyrrent History some years 
back, a similar plan has been recommended by Dean Charles M. McConn of Lehigh 
and New York Universities, and Professor David Snedden of Columbia University. 

For devastating material on the futility of the present liberal college education, 
see Harvey Smith, The Gang’s All Here, Princeton University Press, 1941; and 
J, R. Tunis, Was College Worth While? Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 
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seen, be taken care of by the ricii and numerous institutions supported by 
the attendance of those who merely go to college. 

Professors in the second class of institutions would be allowed to write 
or carry on research, but should not be compelled to do so on a large scale 
to maintain their status and tenure. Their rank and reward should de- 
pend upon their ability to teach and to impart intellectual enthusiasm. 
Men like William Graham Sumner, Albion W. Small, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, Herbert Joseph Davenport, George Lincoln Burr, Ferdinand 
Schevill, James Harve}^ Robinson, Gliarles H. Haskins, Charles Austin 
Bearcl, Alexander Meiklejohn, Morris Cohen, Max Otto, Benjamin 
Kendrick, and others, would immediately come to mind as the sort of 
ceachers desirable in institutions of this type. If it is asked where we 
are to find such teachers, it may be answered that there are plenty of 
them available but, as Professor Ise points out later on, it is hard for 
them to get a post in a college or university today. 

Besides stimulating lecturers and leaders of discussion, the tutorial 
system should be used to guide intellectual enthusiasm in a scientific 
manner — but not as a special means of policing and bulldozing reluctant 
youths whose thoughts gravitate more towards the saxophone or the goal 
posts than towards Einstein or John Dewey. Provision should be made 
through scliolarsliii^v^ and fellowships for students of superior intelligence 
and intellectual earnestness who are unable to enjoy a college education 
at their own exi)cnse. In case any students start out with serious inten- 
tions, but later decide that they would rather become civilized extraverts 
in one of the mass-production colleges, they could readily be transferred 
to such an institution of their choice. 

Recognizing tliat tliese institutions for the minority who desire an edu- 
cation represent the only place in which it is worth while to work out a 
complete curriculum for an exacting scheme of higher education, we may 
now briefly summarize what appears to the present writer to be the essen- 
tials of such a program. 

In the first place, there should be adequate provision in the pre-college 
years for a complete mastery of that indispensable tool of all learning: 
namely, language. A college student should be at least tolerably ac- 
quainted with the language of his own country, and thoroughly able to 
read at least two other important modern languages. If our present 
elementary, grammar, and high schools were cleared of the debris of 
relatively worthless subject-matter, there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in making every prospective college student a master of tlie linguistic 
machinery of learning before he sets foot in college. This would mean 
that language courses would practically disappear from institutions of 
higher learning, except for those highly specialized coiu’ses providing 
instruction in the ancient or oriental languages, indispensable for cer- 
tain types of research in ancient culture and for economic and com- 
mercial enterprise in oversea areas today. 

The first or basic stage of a rational curriculum would be devoted to 
informing the students with respect to the nature of the material world, 
from the cosmos to flic atom, by the most direct and efficient method 
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1‘onceivable. Iso student would be graduated who was not reasonably 
conversant with the outstanding discoveries of modern science with re- 
spect to the material universe in which we are situated. 

Kcxt, wx should insist upon the acquisition of a tliorough knowledge 
uf the nature and requirements of man as the highest form of animal life 
on the planet and as a member of social groups. This would entail a rea- 
sonable mastery of tlie outstanding contributions of anthropogeographyy 
comparative biology, physiology, psychology, antliropology, and soci- 
ology. 

Having acquired a knowledge of the world and of man, one would 
pass on to instruction as to how to exploit the material world so as to 
promote the happiness and prosperity of mankind. This would require, 
at the outset, a thoi'ough acquaintance wdth the contributions of modern 
technology. In otlier words, no man can be regarded as educated who is 
not informed with respect to the status of material culture and the devel- 
opments through which it has passed to attain its present level. Then, 
the social sciences sliould be cultivated, in order tiiat students may learn 
how our institutional life rniglit be brought up to something like the same 
order of achievement which has been reached in technology and science. 
The outstanding problem of contemporary civilization is to bring our in- 
stitutional life into closer harmony -with the rec|uirements of our existing 
material culture. Unless we are successful in so doing, there is little 
probability that humanity will succeed in coping with the complexities 
produced by modern mechanical civilization. If this be the case, then 
more emphasis should be laid upon the social sciences than upon any 
other aspect of contemporary education. 

Next in importance to learning the nature of man and the procedure 
involved in the exploitation of the material world through the cooperation 
of technology and social science, is comprehensive instruction in the field 
of aesthetics. After all, a civilization rendered prosperous through a 
remarkable technology and efficient social institutions would, neverthe- 
less, to use Plato’s phrase, remain essentially city of pigs.” Therefore, 
greater attention should be given to the aesthetic aspects of human en- 
lightenment, thus creating a ‘^siipra-pig” culture.^" And in tliis depart- 
ment of aesthetics should be placed not merely plastic and chromatic art 
and music, but also literature, which is usually* associated with punitive 
linguistic studies and philology. This generalized curriculura in no way 
precludes specialization. Indeed, it is the best basis for later specializa- 
tion. Leaders in the professional groups would naturally !)e recruited 
from graduates of these institutions of learning who had l)een trained in 
rigorous professional schools after graduation. 

While regarding Dean Alexander Meiklejohn’s now" lamentably aban- 
doned experimental college at the University of Wisconsin as far more 
promising than the conventional institution, yet we hold that the sequence 
outlined above is more rational and comprehensive than his proposal to 
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devote the first two years to a study of Hellenic civilization and of the 
Industrial Revolution and its effects, and then to pass the students along 
to complete their upper-class years in the conventional ciirriciilinn. 

As the dominating psychology of these institutions of learning ^ we 
should recognize tliat an active interest on the part of the student is the 
key to any degree of success in educational enterprise. Everything pos- 
sible should be done to make the educational process a spontaneous and 
pleasant affair, entered into with enthusiasm by both student and teacher. 
Inasmuch as students in tliese educational institutions would be there 
primarily for the purpose of learning, it wnuld not be necessary to goad 
them to perfunctory and sporadic cerebral activity by periodic examina- 
tions. General examinations at the end of courses and a comprehensive 
final examination at the end of the four years of college wnuld be ade- 
quate. In this way the examination bogey, a nuisance and an irritation 
to the real teaclier and the good student alike, wnuld be reduced, wiiile 
retaining whatever good features it may possess. The plan introduced 
at the University of Chicago by President Robert M. Hutchins has been 
the most notable achievement along this line. Here the specific residence 
requirement for granting a bacliclor’s degree has been replaced by a 
comprehensive general examination. At any time during his college 
career a student may apply for admission to the examination. If he 
satisfactorily passes the examination, he is aw’ardcd his degree. This 
new program, besides doing away with the conventional examination 
bogey, repudiates the custodial function for institutions of higher learn- 
ing.^®'" 

Education and Social Change 

If we hope to bridge the alarming gulf betw’ccn our institutions and 
our thinking, we must prepare to face the necessity of very extensive so- 
cial change. Our ideas and institutions must be brought up to some- 
thing like the same level of intelligence and efficiency that w^e have 
already attained in the scientific and mechanical realms. 

There are two possible methods of social change. One is orderly and 
gradual change. The other is that violent change which we call revolu- 
tion, based upon exasperation and desperation, motivated by hatred and 
oppression, and all too often guided by deep emotions rather than by in- 
formed intelligence.^'^ So far, it must be admitted, the powers in control 


admirable adminit^tratiye reform introduced by President Ilutchins should 
not be confused witii his reactionary and quasimedievai educational philosophy. 
President Hiiteidns is a paradoxical case. He is a stalwart social, economic, and 
political progress! v'C, and one of the most courageous defenders of academic free- 
dom. Moreover, lie is a radical in administrative reforms in education. On the 
other hand, under the influence of Mortimer Adler, Scott Buchanan, and others, he 
has evolved a philosophy of education which comes dangerously near to medieval 
Scholasticism. On this see the articles by John Dewey in The SolM Frontier^ 
January and Marcli, 1937, 

^‘^See A. E. Osborne, An Aliemutivt for War and RcvohUiunf Educational 
Screen, Inc., 1939. 
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of society have never surrendered to change without either violence or 
collapse. In some cases, as in the western Eoman Empire, they have 
held on until the bottom of the system dropped right out from under 
them. In others, like the French Revolution, they have resisted change 
until the revolutionary mob unseated and destroyed them. Some claim 
tliat, in England and the United States, we have witnessed the change 
from one social system to another by gradual and peaceful methods. But 
this is not historically true. In both countries the social system under 
which the people now live was based on revolution — the revolutions of 
1645-1669 and 1688-1689 in England, and that of 1775-1783 in the 
United States. The present capitalistic and nationalistic social system 
has been supplanted in but one place — Russia — and that change was 
effected by revolution. Even the less sweeping changes in Italy and 
Germany were accomplished by violence and wmr. Hence the verdict of 
history would seem to indicate that we are altogether too likely to have 
to depend upon revolution for social change of an important and far- 
reaching cluiracter. The opposition of the vested interests to the mild 
reform measures of President Roosevelt would seem to add further con- 
firmation to this thesis. 

However, an able and "wise social philosopher, Lester F. Ward, was 
wont to emphasize that social development in the past had to be spon- 
taneous, and, all too often, violent, because we had no definite conception 
of progress and no body of information adequate to guide social change in 
competent fashion. The situation has now changed. We have wide 
knowledge of the advances of mankind in the past. The social sciences 
provide a body ot new and cogent information, the chief justification and 
relevance of which lie in its service to the scientific ordering of social 
change. We may bring about social change in an orderly and beneficial 
manner today, if we can only secure popular support for such a program. 
The chief obstacle lies in £he fact that organized education has, thus far, 
tended to inculcate information and attitudes which resist social change 
and has accorded too little attention and respect to the social sciences. 

We can hope to modernize our social ideas and institutions only by an 
extension and improvement of the social studies. The responsibility of 
education to society should boil down to three major phases of educa- 
tional activity: (1) a discriminating conservation of the social heritage; 
(2) fearless social criticism; and (3) resolute and informed social plan- 
ning. 

It is as important as ever that education should transmit the heritage 
of the past. Without this knowledge, especially the knowledge required 
to operate our present technology and social system, man would be help- 
less. But there is no longer any reason why we should uncritically accept 
the total social heritage. Our past tendency to do this has created the 
social crisis of our day. We must sift the social heritage through in- 
formed analytical examination. We must eliminate from it those ob- 
structive antiques which are obviously the product of past ignorance, 
superstition, and dogma. 
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In sifting the social heritage and in the creation of a mental attitude 

favorable to this process, historical studies can make the most potent 
contribiition. The possible service of historical insight to social better” 
ment was clearly shown by James Harvey Robinson. His work, in this 
respect, may be regarded as one of the outstanding contributions of the 
twentieth century to constructive educational doctrine. Certainly, noth- 
ing is more urgently needed than the capacity to face the past with dis- 
criminating appreciation, free alike from both reverence and cynical in- 
difference. No other study, save history, assumes any direct responsi- 
bility for bringing about such a state of mind. This creation of an 
intelligent attitude toward the past is indispensable as the preparation 
for the second major function of education, viewed as an instrument of 
social progress, namely, an appraisal of the existing social order. We 
cannot approach the present structure of society with any degree of 
objectivity unless we can view its origins with tolerant understanding. 
Likewise, we cannot be interested in working for a better social future 
until are clearly aware of the weaknesses and inadequacies of the 
social order in which we live. 

After history has provided a discriminating appraisal of the past, the 
other social studies must supply us with the means of critically assessing 
the social structures of our own time. First they must describe, realisti- 
cally and completely, every aspect of the society in which we move. If 
this job is well done, the critical function of the social studies will emerge 
naturally and inevitably. Any competent description of, say, our social, 
economic, and political institutions, will inevitably reveal their weak- 
nesses and failures, as well as their strength and successes. Social criti- 
cism is, obviously, not the sole task or responsibility of the social studies, 
but it is certainly an indispensable phase of their contribution to the edu- 
cational process. Until we possess a complete understanding of the exist- 
ing social order we cannot have any precise conception of what is actu- 
ally required to bring about a better day. 

An immediate responsibility of education to society, right now, is, 
moreover, the preparation of a blueprint of a better social system and a 
realistic indication of how we may bring this into existence in a gradual, 
peaceful, and intelligent fashion. We have already made it clear that 
human society is rapidly approaching the point where utopia and chaos 
are the only alternatives. The guidance of society by realistic education 
appears to many to be the only guarantee that we could attain utopia. 
Certainly, it provides the only reasonable hope that this move can be 
made without violence and destruction. Education has a very definite 
self-interest in this matter. Unless w*e avoid economic collapse, social 
chaos, and dictatorship, organized education cannot "ffe maintained in a 
state of dignity, independence, and social prestige. Education must save 
democratic civilization if it is to save itself. 

We liave already suggested that the functions of realistic education in 
the social sciences should be a highly selective conservation of the social 
heritage, a fair but resolute criticism of the social order, the formulation 
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of a program for the improvement of society, and an outline of peace- 
ful and intelligent methods of executing this program. Let us see how 
well education is measuring up to these major social responsibilities. 

Viewed in any broad way, we must honestly admit that education 
blindly conserves the heritage from the past, without any important pre- 
tense to critical selection, save in fields of science and technology. With 
respect to our basic institutions and beliefs, our educational system con- 
serves the past almost as completely and religiously as did the primitive 
council of elders and the tribal medicine men. Any resolute attempt to 
reject or discard fundamental but antiquated items in our cultural 
heritage would immediately place in jeopardy any educational system or 
any body of educators. Indeed, the very proposal to do such ■would be 
regarded as rank heresy and fit subject for investigation by the Dies 
Committee. Even our most daring educational reforms are, essentially; 
only superficial suggestions for improving the structure and administra- 
tion of our educational machinery. 

There is also amazingly little criticism of our social order, though such 
criticism is absolutely indispensable, if we are to discover those weak- 
nesses wLich threaten the very existence of free and orderly society and 
if we are to recognize the alterations which are essential to preserve civi- 
lization. We live in an age which has given unprecedented lip-service to 
the necessity and saving virtues of social research and organized investi- 
gation. We contend that “facts will talk,^' and we propose to let only 
facts talk. Tens of millions of dollars have been freely spent in order to 
investigate every conceivable type of secondary social problem. Yet, 
instead of actually letting the facts talk, our investigators have seen to it 
that disagreeable and challenging facts “pipe do'^m.^t Such facts as are 
played up are all too often the conventional, the self-evident, and the 
platitudinous, so that much social research has been no more thari. expen- 
sive and pompous documentation of the obvious. 

Many of these invevstigations have been supported by funds derived 
from sources wdiich could not tolerate the clear formulation of the mo- 
mentous conclusions naturally flowing therefrom. Most of our social 
research, therefore, has not only been timid in drawing deductions, but 
has been devoted chiefly to looking into trivialities and details. It has 
rarely made any pretense to investigating the adequacy of our basic insti- 
tutions. Education has thus failed as signally in its critical analysis of 
our social order as it has in a discriminating appraisal of the cultural 
heritage from the past. 

The function of social criticism has been allowed to go by default to 
government investigators, journalists, and free-lance economists and 
|3ublicists. One has only to mention such characteristic names as Stuart 
Chase, Gardiner Means, Abraham Epstein, Charles Austin Beard, Her- 
bert Agar, Lewis Mumford, David Cushman Coyle, Ferdinand Lundberg, 
George Seldes, Ernest Sutherland Bates, John Chamberlain, John T. 
Flynn, and Alfred Bingham to realize the extent to which realistic criti- 
cism is carried on outside academic circles. Not so long ago, it was the 
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writer s privilege to give a series of lectures before graduate students of 
education in one of our foremost schools of education. He was surprised 
to find that the students were actually thrilled and excited over informa- 
tion that -would have been a commonplace in their Junior high school 
period if education were fulfilling its function in social criticism. 

It follows that education, having failed in the function of social criti- 
cism, has been deficient in planning for a more efficient social order. As 
a matter of fact, realistic observers must admit that formal education has 
proved one of the greatest obstacles in the path of social reform. By 
tending to breed reverence for the present social order, it distinctly and 
deliberately loads the dice in behalf of cultural tradition and social stag- 
nation. It stimulates a spirit of social intolerance rather than an at- 
titucle of courageous experimentation. It tends to discourage even the 
minimum reforms necessary to preserve a democratic civilization. 

We have made it clear tliat science and teclmology are widening and 
deepening the already menacing gulf between machines and institutions. 
Yet the prevailing attitude of most scientists and engineers is one of social 
quietism. Our scientists tell us that science may create unprecedented 
material advances and social maladjustments, but that it cannot furnish 
any immediate, direct, and authoritati\’'e guidance as to how to meet 
these problems with expert intelligence. This is the message of an able 
president of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
himself one of the outstanding American social scientists.^*^ The scientists 
are quite willing to assume the responsibility for ^^advancing science, but 
they hang back wdieii it comes to ^'advancing society.’’ They ignore or 
evade the obvious fact that, unless our social institutions overtake scien- 
tific and technical achievements, all will go down together in a common 
ruin before many generations have passed. Certainly, if science can- 
not lead the social procession nothing can. For those who wash to follow 
out this line of thought I would commend the challenging book of Robert 
S. Lynd, entitled Knoidedge for a much needed and resolute 

arraignment of the quietism and evasive philosophy of our intellectual 
leaders in the social studies movement. 

Organized education not only fails to execute its indispensable function 
of social guidance; its leaders usually assume an attitude of hostility to- 
W'ard the few educators who realize their social responsibility and make 
even a faint-hearted effort to do their duty. 

When we examine the content of the teachings of the so-called subver- 
sive educators, wo find little cause for any alarm. Our educational 
sociologists have stolen no thunder from Stalin, nor even from Norman 
Thomas. At the best, they are only giving what Lester F, Ward said 
more candidly and far more thoroughly over fifty years ago. Even 
John Denvey, rightly regarded as our most stimulating and progressive 
educational theorist, rarely presumed- to get explicit in the matter of 
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j^ocial guidance until he left the profession of education for that of active 
politicral agitation. When Dewey entered the political arena he gave us 
something that we can actually bite into. But not one out of ten of 
Dewey’s ardent pedagogical disciples has the slightest familiarity with 
De^vey’s cloctrines, which he expressed as a leader of the League for 
Progressive Political Action and the People’s Lobby. 

To sum up, we may say that xWnerican educators face two very dis- 
tinct alternatives. They, can arouse themselves to the social responsi- 
bility of education, teach realistically and courageously tliose tilings 
which are essential to the preservation of democratic civilization, and 
organize themselves with sufficient coherence to make sure of their tenure 
wdiile thus engaged. They may not succeed, if they literally shoulder the 
current social responsibilities of education, but at least they can go down 
fighting, having the satisfaction of knowing that they ^deept the faitli and 
fought a good fi.ght.” 

If our educators refuse to take up the fight for gradual reform while 
there is yet time, it is almost inevitable that some form of regimentation, 
roughly similar to European Fascism, will settle down upon us. Then the 
condition of American educators will be unhapp3^ indeed. Manj- will 
lose their positions, for, under Fascism, education is a much more siin]de 
affair than under democraejn No such extensive and diversified iier- 
Bonnel is required. Those who remain employed will be parrots in the 
edassroorn, and professional^ a cross between ^‘kicked dogs and seared 
rabbits.” And this condition is not far off. The writer was personally 
VGiy familiar with Germany and the Germans in tlie mid- ’twenties. 
Adolf Hitler was more inconspicuous at the time than our second-rate 
champions of Fascism. He was literally an unknown, when compai'cd 
with our proto-Fascists. 

In a forthright article in The Social Frontier^ Professor John Ise raises 
the question of wdiat the teachers, especialty the college professors, are 
going to do about it all. Are they doing much to promote the fortunes 
of the ^LAmerican Wa}'”? He doubts if the^^ are and docs not see mij 
immediate prospect that they will be, for some time to come. He under- 
stands that, for all practical purposes, it is the teachers of the social sci- 
ences upon whom will fall the brunt of the burden involved in putting 
education behind the movement for social progress. But it is nearly im- 
possible today to get courageous and progressive minds into social-science 
professorships and to keep them there long enough to accomplish anything 
of moment. Educational authorities wish to pla\’' safe. They want to 
prevent annoyances, even if civilization breaks down in a decade. Pro- 
fessor Ise goes to the heart of the matter in the following words: 

IMost colleges and universities are not supremely interested in securing really 
able men. They want personaliiy, dro’ss, teaching — ^which may mean 

nnidiocrity to avoid shooting over the students’ heads. They also want safe and 
sane economic views; and not infrequently last of all— rintellectual power. 

There are hundreds of amiable young men teaching in our colleges whose judg- 
ment on critical problems is of little value, while really l^rilliant men of less 
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attractive pensonality, or of radical views, warm their toes in the graduate offices, 
hoping for jobs. 

Particularly in insisting on conservative views, colleges narrow their chances of 
securing able men, for a rather large proportion of the brilliant minds in any 
academic society are liberals or radicalsd^‘^ 

Adult Education 

In the period since the first World War special interest has developed 
in adult education. This has been due, in the first place, to the fact that 
only recently has more than a very small percentage of the population 
been able to take advantage of senior high school and college education. 
But many of those wlio were denied this privilege, having since gained 
the necessary resources and leisure, seek instruction in institutions de- 
signed to deal -with adults. In the second place, so rapidly has the 
cliaracter of information changed that even those who have had a college 
education may find their information out of date. Therefore, they seek 
to supplement their previous educational experience through adult edu- 
cation. Finally, the social crisis has become so immediate that adult 
education seems to many to be the only possible way in which education 
can be made to serve as our chief instrument of social change. The con- 
ventional education in the schools and colleges is, as we have seen, not 
very -well adapted to serving the cause of social change. Even if it were, 
we should probably have to take some decisive form of action in the social 
crisis before those now in school and college can grow up and assume a 
A^ery prominent part in determining public policy. Only by bringing 
realistic and cogent education before acliilts can we hope to put education 
at the service of social change and bring about the latter in an intelligent 
and peaceful manner. Tliere are other justifiable reasons for interest in 
adult education, but the three just mentioned are the outstanding ones. 

There are various types of adult educational enterprises. First, one 
may mention the w^ell-known continuation schools, in 'which young per- 
sons, particularly those working during the daytime, carry forward their 
educational experience. This type of education has been primarily 
vocational, though more attention has of late been given to cultural 
subjects. Closely associated with continuation courses are those devoted 
primarily to remedying the deficiencies of a person’s education in earlier 
life, and to bringing his information thoroughly up to date. 

A prominent and important form of adult education is what has been 
called functional group education. The first conspicuous development of 
functional group education (folk schools) was introduced among farmers 
in Denmark after the war of 1862 . The social and economic crisis in 
Danish farming life impelled the farmers to get together and study their 
economic and public problems. As a result, an effective reconstruction 
of Danish agriculture and rural culture was brought about. The success 
of these folk schools encouraged similar developments in other areas in 
tlie decades following. 


‘‘Shackles on Professors/^ in Sociat Frontier j Maj, 1937, p. 243. 
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Until the second World War, folk schools, j&rst associated with thO" 
growth of the cooperative movement in Denmark proved the most popu- 
lar type of adult education in all the Scandinavian countries and in 
Germany. These schools usually were resident institutions patronized 
by young men and women. Their main purpose was to familiarize the 
students "with historical and cultural subjects and to give them a proper 
orientation with respect to social, economic, and other current problems. 
They were devoted solely to the purpose of learning, had no entrance 
examinations, and conferred no degrees. 

Workers' education has been the other outstanding example of func- 
tional group education. More than a century ago, Robert Owen in 
England and Thomas Skidmore in the United States urged the education 
of the masses. In the middle of the nineteenth century, Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels did their best to promote the education of workers. The 
English Fabian Society, headed by leading English intellectuals, W’as 
especially s^anpathetic tow- ards labor education. University extension 
facilities have been provided for workers by institutions of higlier learn- 
ing wdiicli have taken a kindly attitude towards labor education. This lias 
been particularly true in England. Labor colleges have been established. 
Among the most notable are Ruskin College, Oxford, established in 1899 
by English and American radicals, and Brookwood Labor College at 
Katonah, N. Y., founded through the collaboration of academic radicals 
and American trade-unions. In Germany, after the first World War, a 
number of important labor schools were set up, the most famous being 
the Berlin Trade Union School, opened in 1919, and the Academy of 
Labor at Frankfort, established in 1920. The Rand School of Social 
Science, opened in New York City in 1906 to promote sopialistic educa- 
tion, has had an important influence in vitalizing the labor movement 
in the United States. 

Interest in adult education in the United States was promoted by the 
Carnegie Corporation, wdiich appointed an advisory committee on adult 
education and conducted several notable surveys of the needs and 
facilities. A national conference on adult education w^as held in Cleve- 
land under its auspices in 1925, and the American Association for Adult 
Education w^as then created. The American Association for Adult 
Education maintains its headquarters in New York City and is a general 
clearing house and coordinator for all adult educational activities in the 
United States. The outstanding institutions for adult education in the 
United States are the New School for Social Research, foimded in New 
York City in 1919 by James Harvey Robinson, Charles A, Beard, 
Thorstein Vebleii, and other progressive scholars, and the People's Insti- 
tute of Cooper Union in New York City, long directed by Everett Dean 
Martin. 

The adult education movement long suffered a handicap from the popu- 
lar conviction that it is difficult for older people to learn. Edw'ard L. 
Thorndike, how^ever, in his w^ork on Adult Learning, published in 1928, 
showed that the curve of learning ability reaches its height at ab<jut 25 
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and then slowly drops until, at the age of 45, one’s ability to learn is about 
exactly what it was at the age of 18. But the difference between the 
ability to learn at the ages of 25 and 45 is so slight that it offers no logical 
obstacle to enthusiasm for adult education. The condusion is that adults 
under 50 can readily learn anything which they really want to learn. 
Moreover, the ability to learn does not cease until the individual reaches 
a period of senile dementia. There are, then, no important ])sycliological 
reasons why adult education cannot succeed. 

There have been numerous statements of latC' by eminent social scien- 
tists and educators to the effect that the social crisis is so imminent that 
adult education is absolutely indispensable, if we are to have intelligent 
direction of social cliange. But there has been little concentrated effort 
to act on the basis of such a conviction. The only notable venture has 
been that conducted by Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. He began his work while superintendent of 
schools of Des Moines, Iowa, by conducting a nationally famous ex- 
}.K*rimental discussion forum. This enterprise demonstrated its success 
and practicability. Dr. Studebaker carried over his enthusiasm and 
program as Commissioner of Education, to whicli office he was appointed 
in 1934. Making use of a federal grant, he established a number of 
Biildic Eoruin Demonstration Centers in selected states throughout the 
country.-**' He engaged as lecturers distinguished and capable scholars 
and publicists, and thus stirred up a great deal of intelligent interest in 
pul:>lic problems. Dr. Studebaker has been motivated primarily by the 
notion that forums constitute an indispensable type of training, if we 
are to salvage democracy and avoid Fascism in the United States. The 
major results .which he hopes to achie^’e through these forums have 
been summarized as follows: 

Citizens will be able to view our problems from a national rather than a sec- 
tional point of view. 

They will be trained in the essential equipment of denioerac}', the ability tc 
discuss problems intelligently in public. 

These forums will promote tolerance and balance and will enable participants 
to safeguard themselves against the ^Tabbie-rouser." 

Tublic meetings in America will be enabled to take on a more intelligent 
atmosphere. 

Demagogues may be more effectively checked and held up to just ridicule. 

A new enthusiasm and interest in public affairs may jje engenderc'd. 

It is to be hoped that this program of adult education will bo greatly 
extended and loyally supported. The Fascist propaganda is extremely 
powerful and persistent. The only hope of maintaining democracy is 
to educate tiie citizens of a democracy as to the problcans and I’esponsi- 
l)ilities involved in democratic government. The school system does this 
\'C'ry imperfectly today and, as we have seen, we shall probably liave to 
rely for guidance and direction in the social crisis upon those who have 
already passed through the school period. It is literally true that the 

See J, W. Studebaker, Ham Talk, Kationai Homo Libraiy Foimdation, 1936. 
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destinies of democracy are largely tied up with the success of adult 
education in democratic countries, but most of this work has been sus- 
pended or curtailed in wartime. 

The Raids on Education 

It is obvious that economic depressions and other serious breakdowns 
in our social and economic order are proof of inadequacies in the educa- 
tional system. Today, we have efficient technolog}^ and abundant 
natural resources to produce all the food and goods which are needed for 
a high standard of living. The fact that we have starvation, misery, a 
great relief problem, and a second World War is obviously the result of 
erroneous ideas. Only through education can these be supplanted by 
accurate and up-to-date ideas. Therefore, greater expenditures for 
education and the encouragement of more realistic and courageous teach- 
ing are called for. But the educational budget was cut ruthlessly after 
the depression of 1929 set in, and there has been a vigorous drive against 
the intellectual independence of teachers almost without parallel in our 
educational history. 

The financial raid upon American education since 1929 is especially 
serious, for financial support of education was inadequate even in pros- 
perous days. Reasonable educators have estimated that a completely 
adequate scheme of public education in the United States would require 
an annual budget of over 10 billion dollars — ceidainly not an unreasonable 
expenditure if we received from education the social contributions which 
we might legitimately expect. Yet even in our most prosperous years 
the appropriation made for public education has never reached more than 
one fourth of this figure. The total expenditures for public education 
in 1930 were 12,605,699,000, the all-time high to date. Hence we need 
not be surprised at the report of the United States Office of. Education 
showing that, even in the prosperous days of 1929, there w- ere over 2 
million children of school age wdio were not in school at all. Ten per 
cent of our children did not reach the sixth grade; over 14 per cent did 
not reach the seventh grade; over 25 per cent did not reach the eighth 
grade; 45 per cent did not reach high school; and 90 per cent did not have 
the opportunity to attend college. These facts are certainly not in 
harmony with the ordinary assumptions of adequate free public instruc- 
tion in a democratic society. Moreover, from the same source w’e learn 
that approximately one fifth of all school children were suffering from 
starvation, malnutrition, and inadequate medical care. Only when we 
understand this situation with respect to education in prosperous days 
can wc eornpreiiend the serious implications of the contraction of financial 
support of education since the depression fell upon us. 

Total expenditures for public education fell from $2,605,699,000 in. 
1930 to $1,940,133,000 in 1934. Farming communities became so im- 
poverished that they literally found it almost impossible to provide 
adequate support for their schools. The income of the farming pojuila' 
tion declined from about 17 billion dollars in 1920 to $5,200,000,000 in 
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1932. Even in 1929, the average per capita income of the farmers was 
only $273, as against $908 for the rest of the population. The federal 
government, in spite of generous expenditures for relief elsewhere, has 
failed to come to the rescue of public education in any serious manner, 
save for land-grant colleges and vocational education. 

In American cities there was an average falling off of 80 per cent in 
expenditures for school buildings between 1931 and 1934. When we 
reflect that American school children were not adequately housed in 
1929, we need not be surprised at the scandalous overcrowding which 
exists today. Almost a million and a half American children occupy 
school buildings which have been condemned as unsafe or unsanitary. 
Many schools have been closed altogether. The serious situation was 
remedied onl^^ slightly by tlie aid to school construction given by the 
federal government through the Public Works Administration and the 
Works Progress Administration. Speaking in 1941 in behalf of the 
Federal school aid bill, which would appropriate 300 million dollars for 
educational assistance, Federal Security Administrator Paul McNutt and 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson of the National Education Association pointed 
out that some 265,000 American school children were without any school 
facilities. 

Between 1930-31 and 1934-35 the median salary of teachers in our 
largest cities dropped at least 10 per cent, and in small cities (under 
30,000) the median decreased 20 per cent. In many individual cities the 
situation was far worse. In Toledo, Ohio, for example, the cuts amounted 
to 55 per cent. In 1929-30 the average salary of all teachers (including 
superintendenls) was $1,420, while in 1934 it had dropped to $1,227. One 
third of all employed teachers are getting less than $750 a year. Some 
84,000 rural teachers get less than $450 a year. On top of this, there 
have been frequent demands that teachers turn back at least part of their 
salaries as compulsory donations, while in some cities teachers went 
entirely unpaid for long periods after 1931. 

Nevertheless, the decrease in teacher reward in the form of salaries was 
accompanied by an actual increase in work required of teachers. There 
was a great deal of doubling up and an increase in the teaching hours re- 
quired. All this meant that the educational cost per pupil (elementary 
and secondary) dropped from $86.70 in 1929-30 to $67.48 in 1933-34. 

The false policies of economy practiced between 1929 and 1934 touched 
Stieli vital spots as textbooks. In spite of the fact that textbooks account 
for only about 3 })er cent of total educational costs, the expenditures for 
textbooks fell off about 30 per cent. Archaic books were retained, as 
well as newer books which were falling to pieces through excessive use. 
In some cases, books abandoned a generation ago were taken out of 
storage and returned to use in the schools because they were in better 
physical condition than the books which had replaced them. A particu- 
larly deplorable aspect of such enforced educational economy is that 
recent innovations, such as experimental schools, clinics, and new de- 
velopments ill the social studies, are sacrificed first of all This happens, 
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ill spite of the fact that these innovations represent the most important 
additions to educational theory and practice in our generation. 

This financial raid on education has been accompanied by a drive with” 
out parallel against the freedom and independence of the teaching profes- 
sion. Since the first World War more laws have been passed interferring 
with the freedom of teaching in public schools than in all of our previous 
educational history put together.^®'' The policies and legislation restrict- 
ing educational freedom in our day may be divided into two major types. 
The first represents annoying restrictions which do not present any grave 
immediate obstacle to educational freedom but do set an extremely 
dangerous precedent for far more sweeping drives against the teaching 
profession and educational independence. The other type represents 
menacing immediate threats to the independence and integrity of our 
educational process. 

We shall first consider some representative examples of the growing 
body of annoying restrictions upon teachers. In a number of states 
there has been a definite movement to break down the separation of 
church and state which the framers of the Constitution particularly 
cherished. In 12 states the reading of the Bible in public schools is com- 
pulsory, while in 24 it has been made permissible. -The State of North 
Dakota prescribes by law that the Ten Commandments shall be posted on 
the walls of every schoolroom in the state. In four states, it is legal to 
give religious instruction on school time, and in 30 states such instruction 
during school hours is practiced without authority of the law. Directly 
associated with this tendency to mix religion and public affairs was the 
campaign to outlaw the teaching of evolution. Between 1921 and 1929, 
37 anti-evolution bills were introduced in some 20 legislatures ; mainly in 
the South and West. Four such laws were passed, the State of Oklahoma, 
however, later repealing its law. Where sweeping anti-evolution legis- 
lation has not been possible, Fundamentalists have been able to ban the 
teaching of evolution by bringing pressure upon textbook companies, 
boards of education, and teachers. In the public schools and smaller 
colleges of the South and West the teaching of evolution remains highly 
precarious. 

Patriotic instruction in the schools has been notably extended since the 
first World War. If the instruction given were of a broad and fimda- 
inental type, this would be a notable gain. But, for the most part, 
patriotic instruction is of a narrow and provincial type, the ultimate result 
of which is to give tlie student a warped idea of both his own country and 
tlie other states of the world. Moreover, the teaching of patriotism has 
become identified with a defense of the present economic order as well as 
of our country. Indeed, in the District of Columbia any instruction 
dealing with the principles of Communism was banned by law in 1935. 
Tiiis is logically as indefensible as to identify patriotism with the teach- 
ing of some form of ecsonomic radicalism. There is a large amount of 
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flag-saluting and other patriotic ritual prescribed by law today. In 
14 states, fiag-sakitiiig ceremonies are required. In 13 states general 
patriotic exercises are demanded by law. The flag-saluting legislation 
has borne particularly hard upon certain religious sects, notably Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who have conscientious scruples against this type of cere- 
monial. A number of pupils belonging to this sect have been expelled 
from public schools.’"*' 

In some 29 states the teaching of foreign languages below the junior 
liigh school grades is prohibited by law. This is obviously contrary to 
all sound ])cdagogicaI principles. The logical time to begin such in- 
struction is in tlie elementary grades. 

Some 43 states compel the teaching of the Constitution. On the face 
of it, tliis is an admirable idea. But the instruction given is usually 
totally unenlightened. Little realistic information is given as to the 
background or nature of our Gonstitution. Instruction under tliese laws 
is primarily an attack upon intellectual and economic liberalism. It is 
usually as far removed in spirit and content from the political ideals of 
those who framed our Constitution as it is from the principles wfliich 
dominate Soviet Russia or the Fascist states of Europe. Some 21 states 
specifically require the teaching of patriotism, and in almost all instances 
this teaching consists of a fervent defense of the Constitution, of the 
major political parties, and of the capitalistic system.’"" 

The most novel, and in many ways the most ominous, of all this 
restrictive legislation requires teachers to take special oaths of loyalty to 
the Constitution. Such an oath is not usually required of other public 
servants, but it is now prescribed by law for teachers in some 24 states. 
The campaign of publicity which led to these loyalty oaths was led by 
the Hearst press, the Daughters of the American Revolution, and other 
groups devoted to a rather narrow conception of patriotism. In the light 
of the wide-spread criticism of Hearst’s inflammatory statements just 
preceding the assassination of President McKinley, it wuis somewhat 
ironical to find the Hearst press taking the lead in upholding the principle 
of loyalty to tlic American Constitution. These loyalty oaths in them- 
selves are not directly dangerous. But, as a precedent for further re- 
strictive legislation, they are extremely menacing. They may readily be 
followed by other laws specifically interpreting wdiat is meant by loyalty 
to the Constitution, Or, boards of education may interpret loyalty to 
mean fanatical support of a particular economic theory or political 
regime. 

We may now turn to those phases of the limitation of tlie freedom of 
teaching wdiich are immediately menacing to academic freedom. We 
may first make reference to the attempt to restrict tlie activities of 


W. G. Fennel aivl Edwai’d J. Friedlander, ‘‘Compulsory Salute in the 
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students with regard to the freedom of intellectual discussion,'' • There 
is rarel}" any effort to curb reactionary publications or educational or- 
ganizations. Seldom, if ever, is an extremely reactionary s])eaker denied 
the right to address any university group. There have, iiowever, been 
many cases of censorship or suppression of liberal publications in schools 
and colleges, and in numerous instances the editors have been disciplined 
or even expelled from the institution. The articles have rarely been 
objected to on the ground of obscenity or bad taste. Most of them have 
presented a liberal point of view on economic doctrines. Liberal clubs 
and other progressive forums have been frequently suppressed. ^Vorld 
famous liberals have been denied the right to address student groups. 
Among such persons have been Mrs. Dora Russell, Scott Nearing, 
Clarence Darrow, Arthur Garfield Hays, Kirby Page, John Nevin Sayre, 
and others of equal prominence. At a time when the R.O.T.C. was gain- 
ing ground in our institutions of higher learning, peace meetings organ- 
ized by students were frequently suppressed and the organizers of such 
meetings disciplined. Liberal textbooks have been vigorously attacked, 
most notorious being the drive against the social studies texts prepared 
by Hdrolcl Rugg. Most of the- texts attacked were to be criticized, if at 
all, for their excessive moderation and timidity. 

In the last decade or so there have been many dismissals of college 
professors because they have sponsored some form of intellectual liberal- 
ism. Among the most conspicuous cases have been the dismissal of Mux 
F. Meyer from University of Missouri in 1930, of Herbert x\dolphus Miller 
from Ohio State University in 1931, of Ralph E. Turner from University 
of Pittsburgh in 1934, of Jerome Davis from Yale University in 1937, 
and of Granville Hicks from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Pro- 
fessor ileyer had given advice relative to a dignified sex questionnaire. 
Professor Miller had opposed compulsojy military training and otlier 
forms of reactionary policy. Professor Turner had collaborated with 
Governor Pinchot in progressive labor legislation. Professor Davis had 
defended the scholarly views relative to the origins of tlie first World 
War, had advocated that Christianity support the cause of social justice, 
and imd participated prominently in the ^vork of the American Federation 
of Teachers. Professor Hicks was dismissed for assigning Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty as reading in a course in American literature. In 
addition to the teachers dismissed, many more were compelled to exercise 
great discretion in their teaching, a situation which more swecpingly 
hampers intellectual freedom than do the relatively few dismissals of 
courageous teachers. There is no record of any professor having been 
dismissed because of reactionary teachings, though many American pro- 
fessors have definitely fascist leanings and both hold and teach opinions 
far more contrary to the American Constitution than moderate Socialism, 


i"See the valuable recent booklet, “What Freedom for American Students?’ 
prepared by the American Civil Liberties Union, April, 1941. 
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A particuiarly iiienacing technique which has been adopted by many 
adroit and reactionary college presidents is that of exercising a vast 
amount of care in selecting the teaching staff, so as to appoint only con- 
servative professors. Then much publicity is given to the fact that the 
utmost freedom is accorded to these men, who never entertain a progres- 
sive idead® 

Perhaps the greatest threat to academic freedom today is the savagery 
meted out to those who take any prominent part in promoting the organ- 
ization of teachers, particularly in working for membership in tlie Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. It is extremely precarious for public scliool 
teachers to take any steps leading to the organization of units of the 
American Federation of Teachers, and in many colleges solicitation of 
membership in the Teachers Union places a professor in grave jeopardy. 
This situation is particularly lamentable because it is readily apparent 
that only the tlioroughgoing organization of teachers can give the teaching 
profession any real professional security and independence. 

An especially vicious attack on the Teachers Union was made in New 
York City in 1940-41 by the Rapp-Coudert Legislative Committee, which 
attempted to smear the Union with communism and to intimidate teacli- 
ers in liigh schools and colleges who belonged to the Union. As the 
Committee for the Defense of Public Education pointed out, the doings 
of the Rapp-Coudert Committee were strangely reminiscent of the edu- 
cational practices of the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany. A schoolgirrs 
home was invaded at night by a process server. Teachers were dis- 
charged on the wildest accusations made by those who held some per- 
sonal grudge against them. One college teacher was thrown into jail on 
an apparently trumped-up charge of perjury. Membership lists and 
records of the Teachers Union were illegally seized. Union members 
were shadowed by plainclothesmen. Youthful students were subjected 
to Third Degree methods. Hearings Avere frequently held in secret, and 
so on.^-’ 

Some protection has been afforded to teachers by the growth of tenure 
laws since the first World War. Back in 1924, some 37 states had no 
tenure legislation of any sort, and only imperfect protection was afforded 
by the other 11 states. The situation has improved considerably since 
that time, mainly as a result of agitation by the American Federation 
of Teaeliers, aided by some aggressive teachers’ organizations. The Na- 
tional Education Association thus summarizes the situation: 

Today 15 stales and Alaska have no state tenure laws; 37 and Hawaii have 
either tenure laws continuing contract laws, or provision for long-term contracts. 
. S<wen and Hawaii provide permanent tenure after a probat ioiuir}' period; 16 
grant permanent tenure in certain districts; ten provide for continumg contracts; 


See below, p. 788. 
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four permit the sigihng of contracts for more than one-year periods, at least in 
certain districts; one allows local citizens to vote permanent tenure in each 
district/-^^^ 

In tho better colleges and universities it is usual for permanent tenure 
to be granted after a probationary period, often three years. But this 
provision usually applies only to faculty members above the rank of 
instructor, and it can be readily evaded even in case of full professors. 

The Problem of Academic Freedom 

When academic freedom is discussed, it is usually believed that the 
most serious aspect of the situation lies in the occasional dismissals of 
progressive and courageous teachers. Plowever, these dismissals con- 
stitute the least menacing aspect. The worst feature is that the generally 
conservative and traditional cast of our educational system brings about 
a condition which produces teachers entirely in accord with a regime 'of 
intellectual lethargy and cultural lag. Tlie great majority of teachers 
have; nothing to say which would disturb anybody, even the most alert 
patrioteer and plutocrat. They have no feeling that their freedom is in 
any way threatened by reactionary pressure and propaganda. Few 
teachers entertain opinions about our world which differ in any notable 
way from those of the man in the street except, very often, to be more 
romantic and antiquated. This is the most clistressing thing aboxtt the 
whole intellectual atmosphere of American education. It also explains 
why most teachers have little or no sympathy with their courageous col- 
leagues who get into difEculties. Perhaps the most pathetic figure in 
education today is the teacher of the social sciences who does not have 
any sense of being restricted in his teaching. No more damaging, if 
unconscious, confession of incompetence could w^ell be imagined. 

There is a considerable number of relatively intelligent teachers w^ho 
entertain sensible ideas and sound convictions and are personally pro- 
gressive in their outlook. But the social pressures intimidate them and 
force them into extremely discreet ways. They could bring reality into 
the classroom, but hesitate to do so, for fear of getting involved in diffi- 
culties and possibly losing their professional security. It is obvious that 
it is a more serious matter to find 50 teachers who might say something 
worth while but do not dare to do so, than it is to find one teacher who 
speaks out and gets dismissed for doing so. This situation produces a 
soul-searing hypocrisy among teachers, which has been pointed out by 
Howard K. Beale in his book Are Teachen Free? : 

Lack of freedom leads to a more disastrous quality than cowardice, namely, 
hypocrisy. The author was appalled by its prevalence. From one end of this 
country to another children are being" trained under teachers who, if one is 
realistic, must be branded hypocrites. 

They solemnly teach the evils of alcohol; they drink discreetly in private. 
They know of crying evils in the community, and their pupils know that they 


-t* Data supplied in May 1942 by the Eesearch Division of the National Education 
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know of them. Yet in class they teach beautiful theories in the abstract and 
then praise the local men responsible for flagrant violations of those theories; 
outside of class they fawn on these same bad citizens because they are powerfii] 
or social! 3" important. 

They teach ideal forms of govermnent and. teach children to believe that that 
is the way democracy really works. Later these children make contact with the 
local machine or corruption in high places and then realize that their teacher 
knew about all of it, even when he was describing to them empty forms that 
would blind them to any evils in the system. 

They express one set of views in the classroom and in public places; they hold 
a different faith among intimate friends. LIsiuilly teachers rationalize all of this 
double dealing out of existence. They are forced to it; so they find theories to 
support it. 

The greatest hypocrisy of all is their educational theory. They solemnh' talk 
of all sorts of fine purposes of education. Yet they teach on entirely different 
principles when they get into the classroom. The present author has talked to 
superintendents wiiu have made to liini solemn 'statements which, while the 
superintendent was making thenij he knew from irrefutable eviden(*e were abso- 
lutely untrue. 

America needs, not better ideals of education, but educators who will not 
pretend to follow them unless they really do. This pretense extends down 
through the whole school system. Teachers, over and over again, have apologized 
for something thej' were doing or teaching b}'' explaining that they knew better, 
but of course it would not 1)0 di.screet to teach it. They did not sec that this 
admission damned them more complete^" than ignorance.-’^ 

We have already referred to the revival of extensive dismissals of pro- 
fessors since the first World War. Considering the number of professors 
now engaged in teaching, however, the total of those dismissed in tlie last 
20 years is not alarming. Far more important is the situation to which 
we have referred, namely, the intimidation of many progressive teachers, 
and the tendency to select a conservative and tried teaching force, so 
tliat it will be extremely rare that any cause for dismissal will arise. 
Special stress is laid upon the complete freedom accorded to this carefully 
picked faculty. It is obvious that this method is far more sinister and 
effective than the fortlivight firing of a few courageous men. As Pro- 
fessor Willard Waller has observed, ^^principles of academic freedom have 
little to do with the case. Most of the teachers do not even realize that 
they are not free.” This method of sterilizing the academic intellect is 
particularly safe and effective because it never arouses any serious pro- 
tests. When a famous professor is dropped, much publicity ensues. But 
the quiet intellectual emasculation of a whole faculty by a careful selec- 
tion of the teaching force is a matter wdiich never receives adverse 
publicity ; indeed, receives no publicity at all This adroit procedure was 
first introduced by President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University 
and is known as Lowell formula,’^ but it has become very general 
among the more respectable institutions of higher learning. Yale Uni- 
, versity lias been the (snly distinguished institution of higher learning 
which has recently resorted to the old-fashioned method of dismissing a 
well-known })rofessor outright. 


aiArc American' Tenchen Preef 'Scribner, 1936, pp. 776“777. 
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Teachers have created various organizations designed to protec*t them- 
Coiispiciious has been the American Association of University }?^rofcssors, 
which was organized in 1915. This has given special attention to pro])- 
leins of academic tenure and to investigations of dismissals. It has 
handed in many masterly reports upon specific episodes of academic 
martyrdom. It seems probable that these must have exerted some re- 
straining influence upon the more reactionary college presidents. But, 
on tlie whole, the protection offered by the Association is extremely 
limited. It rarely acts until after a professor has been disinissed. Hence, 
its main function is to prepare eloquent and authoritative academic 
obituaries. Indeed, the Association does the martyred professors far 
more harm than good. It gives much publicity to eacli case and thereby 
scares off college presidents, deans, and professors from offering the dis- 
missed professor another position no matter how capable tire man may be. 
Dr. Donald Slesinger contends that no professor of prominence, who has 
been dropped from an American university and has been given publicity 
— however favorable — by the American Association of Universit}^ Pro- 
fessors, has ever been able to obtain another satisfactory academic 
a])pointment. The greatest reflection upon the teaching profession is tlie 
fact that, more often than not, it is the professors rattier than the uni- 
versit,v presidents and deans \vho most frequently refuse to recommend 
the appointment of a professor who has been dismissed from another 
institution, no matter how creditable the dismissal was to the professor 
who was dropped. 

Dr. Donald Slesinger, who has filled some of- the most important 
executive positions in American education, among them a deanship at 
one of America’s leading universities, places the responsibility for the 
amazing lack of professorial independence and freedom squarely upon 
the professors themselves: 

The plain conclusion of my experience forced on me was this: that, with few 
exceptions, the professors themselves were the greatest enemies of acadeiriic 
freedom. In places where it was irrelevant they used the slogan [of freedom] 
precisely as the Republicans used the Constitution in the last campaign [1936], 
as a weapon of reaction; where it was relatively unimportant they gave it 
lip service but no cash; and where it really mattered their opposition was open 
and hitter and un-'crupuloiis.-'- 

In the opinion of Dr. Slesinger, most professors are themselves conven- 
tional and reactionary in their social and political outlook. They do 
not sympathize with those of their colleagues who get into trouble be- 
cause of progressive ideals. This agrees with the view taken by Pro- 
fcss(n* Beale regarding the usual attitude of a college professor toward 
a colleague who has got into trouble by being overcandid: ^AVell, of 
course it’s true, but why did the damned feed want to say so?” The 
only interest of the usual run of college professors in academic freedom 
relates to their own security. They are usually absorbed in petty routine 
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matters of academic life. They are thoroughly trained in docility by 
tile very facts of the academic regimen. Dr. Slesinger illustrates his 
{.)ointj for example^ by the fracas at the University of Chicago^ where a 
raid against certain liberal social science professors was launched by 
Hearst and a Chicago drug merchant by the name of Walgreen. It is 
popuiarty supposed that the victory for academic freedom was won 
through the resolute and courageous action of the Chicago faculty. As a 
matter of fact, it was won through the steadfast and courageous attitude 
of President Robert M. Hutchins and a very few of the more progressive 
Chicago professors. The majority of the faculty were indifferent, scared, 
or liostiie toward the professors who wwe attacked. The victory for 
academic freedom was a triumph over the majority of the faculty as 
well as over Hearst and Walgreen: 

Eventually there was a public hearing, and the excellent showing of the uni- 
versity won the acclaim even of the pusillanimous. But that showing was due 
to the persistence of the president and the backing he received from such men 
as Charles E. Merriam, who admitted that the university was progressive, and 
was willing to take his full share of the responsibility for making it so; and 
Robert Morss Lovett, who knew that pacifists went to jail but insisted on 
remaining one. The victory was not over Hearst and Walgreen alone, but over 
the weak-kneed conformists of one of the most independent faculties of the 
country. 

Perhaps the reductio ad absy^dimi of the wdiole discussion of academic 
freedom was the statement rccentty made by a cultivated and learned, 
but reactionary, publicist, to the effect that academic freedom means 
only “freedom concerning those things which are purely academic.’^ He 
went on to say that this means that teachers vshould expect to have free- 
dom of discussion only in regard to those literary, philosophical, and 
mathematical issues whicli have no practical bearing on life and society. 
The American Civil Liberties Union has recently drawn up a Bill of 
Rights for Teachers which appears sensible and fair to all parties con- 
cerned. Its essentials arc summarized in the following five points: 

1. The teacher's freedom in investigation should be restricted only by the 
demands of his assigned teaching duties. 

2. The teacher’s freedom in presenting his own subject in the classroom or 
elsewhere should not be impaired, except in extraordinary cases by specihe 
stipulations in advance, fully understood and accepted by both the teacher and 
the institution in which he gives instruction 

3. The teacher, when he speaks or writes outside of the institution on subjects 
not within his own field of study, is entitled to precisely the same freedom* and 
is subject to the same responsibility as attach to all other citizens. 

4. Xo teacher should be dismissed or otherwise disciplined because of his 
beliefs or membership in any lawful organization. Charges of improper actions 
by a teacher should relate to specific instances of asserted misconduct. They 
should not be based merely upon inferences drawn from the fact of organizational 
affiliations of a legal character. 

5. The contention that certain organizations impose obligations on their 
members inconsistent with their duties as teachers, is no ground for disciplining 
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them. If this contention is as all embracing as it is supposed to be, then the 
teachers' conduct will produce grounds for disciplinary action; if not, the uni- 
versality of the statement is open to such serious question that disciplinary action 
is not warranted on mere membership alone.^'^ 

One should keep in mind the fact that academic freedom means not 
only freedom for teachers but also freedom for students to organize their 
societies, carry on free discussion, have reputable speakers address them, 
and air their grievances in dignified fashion relative to the administra- 
tion, and the faculty. The American Civil Liberties Union has recently 
published the results of a comprehensive examination of tliis subject.-^" 

On the whole, college students have rather, more freedom for organiza- 
tion and discussion than they did a generation back. But there are still 
many severe handicaps to full intellectual freedom for students, short 
of any license or obvious abuses of freedom. There is widespread intol- 
erance of somewdiat radical students organizations, like the American 
Student Union, and in some cases even towards the mild liberal clubs. 
The college press is pretty wmll censored in a majority of colleges and 
universities. Compulsory military training is in operation in many 
universities, especially state universities. Peace meetings and protests 
against war were widely discouraged or prohibited altogether for several 
years before our entry into the second World War. Thirteen students 
were dismissed en bloc from the University of Michigan in 1940 for 
alleged radical and pacific affiliations. Radical and pacifist speakers are 
widely banned on college campuses. There is no instance of the banning 
of any notorious reactionary. Student self-government is a rare excep- 
tion. Conservative pressures of various kinds, both wdthin and outside 
the student body, serve to repress student liberalism and independence. 
As the report well summarizes the situation: “In the face of these mani- 
fold pressures it is encouraging that freedom for student activities fares 
as well as it does.” 

The Organization of Teachers 

Thoughtful educators generally admit that the educational forces of 
the country cannot rise to a position of social effectiveness in the realm 
of social change unless they are able to present an organized front against 
the opposition of the vested intei’ests. There are few persons more help- 
less than the isolated teacher. The average teacher is not well trained 
to enter any other dignified and prosperous profession. If tlie teacher 
loses his or her job, economic disaster stares the unfortunate person in 
the face. Teachers' salaries are not sufficient to allow the accumulation 
of a sufficient financial reserve to provide for economic independence. 
^Moreover, no teacher is today absolutely indispensable. 


B'ldleim, Febriiaiy 2, 1942. 
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The surplus of unemployed teachers is vastly greater than in any pre- 
ceding decade. Normal schools, teachers’ colleges, and graduate schooL'-j 
are turning out an ever greater army of formally qualified instriictorKS. 
At the same time, the depression has restricted the number of posts 
available. Foreign teachers, fleeing from oppression abroad, have also 
taken many of the college and university posts formerly open to native- 
born teachers. Supply outruns demand as never before in American 
public education. Conditions bid fair to get worse. As war costs in- 
crease, the proportion of public funds allotted to education will be cut 
down. The decline of income from private investments may make it 
necessary to curtail or close down many, if not most, endowed schools 
and colleges. With over 200,000 unemployed certified teachers, the 
threat of resignation by a harassed teacher will achieve nothing. Scores 
of qualified teachers stand eager to seize the position left vacant. No 
|:)rofessional espint de corps is in operation to restrain them from such 
procedure. Not only are the teachers unorganized as a group, but they 
liave few affiliations to serve as protection, in case tliey find it necessary 
to rim counter to the social and economic prejudices of the community. 

Therefore, it is overwhelmingly obvious tliat the first step in attaining 
any position of social leadersliip must be a nation-wide organization 
of the teaching profession. Only in tliis way can teachers achieve a 
powerful united front in promoting tlie movement for rational social 
change. Standing alone, tlio teacher is fair game for sniping and per- 
secution by tliose who arc blind to the necessity of social change. 

There are, of course, dangers, as well as advantages in organization. 
Tlie fundamental purpose of the organization of teachers is to promote 
social effectiveness on a broad scale. But organizations have a fatal 
tendency to degenerate into selfish pressure groups, dominated primarily 
l)y the aim of promoting the interests of the organization and securing 
offices and emoluments for its officialdom. Selfish bureaucracy all too 
often replaces social vision and public spiritedness. 

The movement for the organization of teachers must be accompanied 
by a persistent consciousness of the necessity of preserving a humane 
social perspective, without at the same time sacrificing any fundamentals 
of organized strength. Above all, organized teachers must repudiate 
such antisocial and conservative practices as are found all too frequently 
in some labor organizations in the United States. The union of teachers 
can assure social leadership only when its philosophy and practices dem- 
onstrate a sincere devotion to social betterment for mankind. 

The chief teachers’ organization in the country is the American Fed- 
eration of Teaeliers, founded in 1916. It is affiliated "with the American 
Federation of Labor. It has over 25,000 members, with more than 250 
locals. While the membership is- scattered throughout the country, most 
of it is concentrated in the larger cities, particularly New York, Ciiicago, 
St. Paul, ^^Minneapolis, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Wasli- 
ington, Atlanta, and Chattanooga. ’ Its members are drawn mainly from 
miblie school teachers in these larger cities, though, a nuihber of the 
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more progressive, college professors belong to the Federation. ■ The ■ Fed- 
eration has announced its program as follows: 

To bring associations of teachers into relations of iniitual assistance and 
cooperation. 

To obtain for them all the rights to which the}' are entitled. 

To raise the standard of the teaching profession by securing the conditions 
essential to the best professional service. 

To promote such a democratigation of the schools as will enalde them better 
to equip their pupils to take their place in the industrial, social and political 
life of the community. 

The Federation has worked chiefly through influencing public opinion 
and securing favorable legislation, especially teacher’s tenure laws, and 
has never resorted to strike tactics. It has accomplished a great deal in 
promoting legislation with respect to tenure, salaries, teachers’ pensions, 
and the like. It was mainly responsible for the passage of the unique 
state-wide permanent tenure act passed in the State of Penns^'lvania. It 
has fought vigorously against the attempt to gag teachers through re- 
strictive legislation. It has also frequently investigated dismissals. Its 
investigation and report on the case of Jerome Davis at Yale was an 
especially impressive piece of work. An international Federation of 
Teacliers’ Associations, having soinetliing over half a million meml,)ers, 
has been organized, with headquarters originally in Paris. 

As we hinted above, the wmrk of the Federation and the movement 
to secure more members have been hampered by the local intimidation of 
active teacher organizers within the Federation. Moreover, many teach- 
ers not only fear to join the Federation, but are even disinclined to do 
so because it is affiliated with the labor movement. The teachers are 
still, to a large degree, victims of ^The American dream,” wdiich makes 
the terms ^ labor movement” and ^Wionism” synonomous with manual 
labor and servility. On the wdiolc, one may concede that the movement 
for the organization of teachers mainly indicates hope for the future 
rather than an assured achievement. 

This chapter should drive home the fact that the teachers of America 
face the necessity of deciding whether they will ^^serve Jehovah or 
Baal.” Serving the latter may seem the easiest way; but in the end 
it will bring far greater disaster to education than a resolute determina- 
tion on the part of educators to make good their pretensions to serving 
as the intellectual leaders of humanity. The depression has made it clear 
what we may expect from the present social order, io even the milder 
manifestations of the era of declining capitalism. Yliat lies beyond this 
may be seen from the example afforded by educational (*ondit,ions in 
fascist countries abroad, for Fascism represents tlie condition of capi- 
talism in the last stages of its disintegration. If we do not move on to 
a better economic order, more serious depressions, bloodier wars, and 
ultimate collapse are the only alternatives. 

If education boldly asserts its role as the leader in social progress, it 
may avert such educational conditions as exist in fascist countries 
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abroad, and may also lead society into the pi’omivsed land of abundance 
and the good life, which will provide both security and intellectual inde- 
pendence. But if it evades and delays, it will not be many years before 
this opportunity will have been lost, as the social tension becomes more 
marked and the already diminishing tolerance of the vested interests 
evaporates entirely or is replaced by the violence of revolution?’' 


C/. H. D. Langford, Education and Social Conflict^ Macmillan, 1936, 
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Leisure/ Recreation, and the Arts 

Civilization on the Supra-Pig Level 

Far and away the greater part of human activity in the past has been 
devoted to obtaining enough, material necessities to make living possible. 
Man has struggled for food, clothing, and shelter. He has set up forms 
of government designed to make him relatively secure in the possession of 
those material necessities which he has collected. Only a small segment 
of humanit}^ has ever been able to amass enough material necessities for 
the enjoyment of life. And this small minority has been mainly absorbed ' 
in amassing more material things. Only a slight amount of time and 
attention has been given by this minority to the non-material interests 
which it has been in an unusually favorable position to enjoy. 

Certainly at least 90 per cent of mankind has failed to reach the 
level of “happy pigs,” for any good farmer will admit that a healthy 
pig is entitled to enjoy adequate food and shelter. To a large extent, this 
unfortunate condition of the majority of mankind in the past has been 
due to the inadequacy of productive facilities. The tools and machines 
were too inefficient to permit a sufficiently thorough conquest of nature 
to assure abundance for all. To be sure, social inequalities, exploitation, 
and defects in distribution all played their part in impoverishing the 
masses in the past. But even an efficient social order could not have 
insured plenty for everybody until after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, wlicn the empire of machines came into being. For the first 
time in the history of humanity, we now have the mechanical equipment 
to produce plenty for everybody. All of mankind, in civilized countries, 
could attain the pig-level, and have plenty of leisure time for those 
achievements on the “supra-pig” level which constitute the true and unique 
human culture. 

This idea that a truly human civilization lies on the supra-pig level 
was first set forth by Plato in the Republic, In this book, Plato traces 
the evolution of the ideal society, based upon the division of labor. He 
first analyzes human material needs, and then describes tlio evolution of 
the professions and classes necessary to provide for these needs. In the 
following paragraphs Plato describes the daily life of man, after provision 
has been made for supplying his material needs in abundant fashion: 

Let us then consider what wilk be their mode of life, now that we have thus 
established them. Will they not produce corn, and wine, and clothes, and shoes, 
and build houses for themselves? And when they are housed, they will work, 
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in suininer corniuoiily stripped and barefoot, but in winter substantially clothed 
and .-hod. 

They will fet'd on l)ar]ey meal and flour of wheat, baking and kneading them, 
making iK)}')le cakt's and Itkves; these they will seiwe up on a mat of reeds or on 
clean leasees, themselves reclining the while upon beds strewn with yew or myrtle. 
And they and tlieir children will feast, drinking of the wine which they haye 
made, wearing garlands on their heads, and hymning praises of the gods, in 
happy converge vlth one another. 

And tliey will take care that their families do not exceed their means; haying 
an eye to poverty or war. Of course the 3 Mnust have a relish-salt, and olives, 
and cht'ose, and they will boil roots and herbs siidi as country people prepare; 
for a dessert we shall give them figs, and peas, and beans; and they will roast 
m>u't]e berries and acorns at the fire, drinking in moderation. And with such a 
diet the\’ may be expected to live in peace and health to a good old age, and 
l')equcath a similar life to tlieir children after them.^- 

To many, such a state of life would seem nearly utopian. Ttvo tliirds 
of the American population had not attained it in 1928 or 1929. It was 
such a condition whieh Herbert Hoover had in mind when he promised 
us in the campaign of 1928 what seemed to him a utopia, namely, tlie 
abolition of poverty, a chicken in every pot, and two cars in every 
garage. To European wmrkcrs and peasants, even before the wmr, this 
‘^simple life^^ portrayed by Plato would liave seemed even more idyllic. 
European peasants could hardly afford to consume tlieir own eggs, butter, 
and milk. Even in Holland, peasants felt themselves lucky to get eggs 
even on Sundays. In European and American slums there has not been 
the access to fresh air and romping space wdiich almost every well cared- 
for pig enjoys. 

But Plato sternly rebuked any tendency to be satisfied, with niaterial 
plenty. He frankly described such a material utopia as only a ^Tity of 
liapp^v" pigs.^^ He maintained that any civilization truly worthy of 
mankind must be created on tlie siipra-pig level It would involve the 
addition of activities and interests related to philosophy, literature, art, 
drama, music, play, and athletics. These represent interests wdiicli are 
not concerned with securing material necessities. Plato thus describes, 
in part, the mode of existence and tlie type of activities w’hich are in- 
volved in a truly human culture on the supra-pig level: 

I -suspect that many will not be satisfied with the simpler way of life. They 
will be for adding sofas, and tables, and other furniture; also dainties, and per- 
fumes, and incense, and courtesans, and cakes, and all these not of one sort only, 
but in every variety. 

We must go beyond the necessaries of which I was first speaking, such as 
houses, and clothes, and shoes: the arts of the painter and the embroiderer will 
have to be set in motion, and gold and ivory and all sorts of materials must be 
procured. Then we must enlarge our borders; for the original healthy State is 
no longer sufficient. 

Now will tlie city have to fill and swell with a multituck^ of callings whiidi are 
not reciuired by any natural want; such as the whole tribe of artists and actors, 
of whom one large class have to do with forms and colors; another will l^e the 
votaries of music-poets, and their attendant train of rhapsodists, players, dancers, 
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coiitractors ; also the makers of diverse kinds of articles, including tvomen’s 

dresses. . 

And we sliall want more sen- ants. Tutors will also be in request, and nurses, 
wet and dry, tirewomen, and barbers, as well as confectioners and cooks, who 
were not needed and therefore had no place in our former edition of the State, 
but are needed now. They must not be forgotten: and there will be animals of 
many other kinds, if people eat them. And living in this way we shall have 
miicii greater need of physicians than before.- 

In Plato’s cla,y this was in part a dream. It was all part and parcel of 
the ideal or utopian society w'hich he w-as describing in his Republic, 
To be sure, a few of the more wealthy and fortunate Greeks could enjoy 
this life of luxury and contemplation wliicli Plato envisaged on the 
siipra-pig level. But the great majority were common workmen, peas- 
ants, or slaves, wdio had not attained the enviable comforts of well cared- 
for pigs. Indeed, even in his utopian imaginings Plato himself planned 
to have only tlie able minority enjoy the blessings of siipra-pig ex- 
istence. It is only in our time that the mechanical basis has been 
provided to make possible a supra-pig existence for the wdiole of human- 
ity in all countries which have passed out of a primitive economy. 

But perhaps the most important consideration is the conception of life 
on the supra-pig level. Hitherto, w-e have imagined tliat the really seri- 
ous interests and activities of man should be concentrated upon getting 
a living, or amassing material wealth. We have regarded leisure as ques- 
tionable, indeed, as an incitement to evil-doing. We liave looked upon 
recreation, the arts, philosophy, and contemplation as constituting the 
mere superficial frills of life, unworthy of the serious attention of earnest 
persons. But, when w^e look at the issue realistically, the efforts to sat- 
isfy material necessities, however essential, represent a relatively low 
order of human activity. Wan shares these interests and activities with 
the beasts of the field. Those things which set him off from the rest of 
tlie animal kingdom and constitute uniquely liiiman concerns are those 
matters wdiicli pertain almost exclusively to the supra-pig level. The 
recognition of this fact and an extension of this recognition into daily 
life will constitute tb.o most fundamental revolution in the whole history 
of human culture. It will also constitute an xmprceedented boon to the 
human race. We shall devote tiie remainder of this cliapter to a con- 
sideration of the aeluevemcnt, facilities, and prospects of a supra-j)ig 
civilization in tlie new era of leisure wdiich has been created for us by 
tlie contributions of our empire of machines. 

Somd . Phases of the Evolution of Leisure 

Leisure today in civilized areas is still based in part upon the exploita- 
tion of human beings. But it is founded primarily upon recent teeh- 
nologicai progress. IMachines have become more and more efficient and 
lienee less man-power is needed to produce the goods required. Down 
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to the time of the Industrial Revolution, leisure was limited to a small 
group who obtained it by the subjugation or exploitation of the rest of 
the human race. Above all, slavery and serfdom were responsible for 
providing most of the leisure and luxury enjoyed by the fortunate few 
before our present mechanical era. 

In primitive society, men, who had to be free to hunt and fight, en- 
joyed a considerable freedom from drudgery as compared with women. 
There is no special evidence that the women resented this seemingly 
natural and desirable division of labor. 

At first certain professions enjoyed freedom from heavy labor. 
Later there arose whole classes who were able to live handsomely, with- 
out manual effort, Perliaps the earliest of the leisure groups in human 
society were the priests, who mediated between the social groups and the 
supernatural powers. So important were their services regarded that 
priests were cheerfully freed from other responsibilities. IMien man had 
thus assured his protection from the supernatural world, he had to turn 
his attention to defense against mortal enemies. This necessity led to 
the rise of the warrior class wdio were, in turn, emancipated from manual 
effort. Out of the warrior group arose the rulers and the nobility, who 
were able to escape any physical effort to secure material necessities by 
establishing the institution of slavery and, later, serfdom. Finally, we 
find the scribes and scliolars, ■who, wliile they were not permitted any 
complete idleness, were not compelled to engage in manual toil for their 
livelihood. In certain countries, like ancient China, the scholars were 
so highly esteemed that they attained almost to the level of the priest- 
hood and were permitted to enjoy a life of contemplation. 

The priests, nobility and regal circles constituted the bulk of the leisure 
class down to the time of the Commercial and Industrial Revolutions 
after 1500. In ancient Rome there was a considerable wealthy bourgeois 
element — the so-called eqidtes, or knights — who had made their money 
out of various forms of commercial effort and public finance. 

With the Commercial Revolution of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we come upon the rise of the bourgeois capitalists, who drew 
their wealth from commercial and industrial efforts. At first, both the 
merchants and the industrialists participated personally in the acqui- 
sition of their riches. Though they might not indulge in any manual 
work, they did labor liard in their own fields of endeavor. With the full 
development of capitalism, however, especially after the development of 
the corporation and the separation of ownership from management, we 
find the truly leisured bourgeoisie — ^the class of literal ^Toupon clippers.’' 

Most of tlie actual work in modern industry and commerce is carried 
on by engineers, business managers, clerks, and other functionaries. The 
true capbalist simply hands over his money to be invested by bankers 
and brokers, taking little or no active part in the management of busi- 
ness concerns. As we have already pointed out, this type of capitalist 
is doubly separated from active business endeavor. Through the corpo- 
ration and the holding company, control of business has been divorced 
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from its ownership. In turn, active management is partly divorced from 
control. The actual direction of industry and commerce is in the hands 
of trained business executives. Boards of directors of corporations 
rarely participate ^ directly in the details of business operation. Only 
in the so-called ^dittle business” do the owners take a direct and imme- 
diate part in the administration of their concerns. 

It cannot be denied that the leisure classes in the past have been re- 
sponsible for most of v/hat we ordinarily regard as civilization. The 
leisure class first established political order on a large scale, thus making 
life relatively safe and insuring some degree of law and justice. Their 
needs, interests, and whims led to great engineering projects, from the 
pyj-amids of ancient Egypt to the roads and a€|uediicts of Rome and the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages. The leisure class has been the patron of 
art. The ancient temples, palaces, mansions, sculptures, and paintings 
were produced for, and supported by, those who enjoyed wealth and 
leisure. The same was true of learning — literature, philosophy, and sci- 
ence. From the rites of the primitive medicine man to the great inter- 
national state which was medieval Catholicism, religion has jjeen in the 
hands of a leisure group. The great business structures of modern 
times have been, to a large extent, the creation of the bourgeois entre- 
preneur. 

These achievements, however, were not solely the product of the leisure 
class. The actual labor connected with all of these projects — the fight- 
ing, the government, the engineering, the artistic achievements, the 
philosophical systems, the machines, and factory administration have 
been carried out by men who worked hard.-^ For example, the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh contains about two and a half million limestone blocks, 
weighing on a average of two and a half tons each. They had to be 
dragged in blistering heat by man-power for many miles. It is said that 
100,000 men worked on the pyramid for twenty jj'ears. Though they 
could not have functioned without the support of the wealthy and 
leisured, the men who wrought these impressive achievements enjoyed 
relative^ little leisure themselves. 

We must not overlook the enormous price that man has paid for tlic 
services rendered by the wealthy. The slave system was accompanied 
by incredible cruelty and depredation, practiced upon countless millions 
of human beings who often led an existence below the level of the more 
fortunate domestic animals. This deplorable situation is thus described 
by Professor Breasted in writing of Roman slavery: 

The life of the slaves on the great plantations was little better than that of 
beasts. Worthy and free-born men from the eastern Mediterranean were branded 
with a hot iron like oxen, to identify them forever. They were herded at night 
in cellar l)arracks, and in the morning were driven like half-starved beasts of 
burden to vork in the fadds. ^ The green fields of Italy, where sturdy farmers 
once watched the growing grain sown and cultivated by their own hands, were 
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now workc'il 1 ly wretclied and hopeless creatures who wished that they had never 
been l)om/‘ 

oi; those who escaped from slavery led a life of poverty and 
misery. It is probably true that, down to our own day, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of men and women would have been better off if they had 
died at birth. They enjoyed little which makes life truly worth living. 
Moreover, the leisure class has partly wasted in luxury and debauchery 
tlie products of slavery and grinding poverty on the part of the exploited 
masses. Only a small portion of the wealth created as a result of human 
exploitation has gone into imperishable works of art or immortal systems 
of philosophy. This luxury and waste have encouraged and all too often 
actually caused the economic min of successive civilizations. Through 
its conti'ol over political life, the leisure class has been responsible for 
most of the graft and incompetence which have led to the decay of king- 
doms, empires, and republics. And, if one adopts a puritanical standard 
of judgment, the leisure class has been responsible for most of the ^‘sin” 
which has existed in the world, from the days of ancient Babylon to the 
Bourbon court of eighteenth century France and the cafe society of 
American metropolitan society. 

Under modern capitalism the leisure class lias developed numbers, 
]iower, wealth, and prestige beyond comparison with anything which 
existed in the pre-industrial age. With the growth of large fortunes, 
there has cnine about a marked proclivity to attach much prestige to the 
possession of vast riches and to venerate the various social rites and 
frolics that opulence induces in conduct.*”’ 

Of all these attitudes, none is more important tlian the element of ^^con- 
spicuous waste, as a criterion of the possession of wealth. Nothing is a 
more dramatic proof of economic independence than the ability to waste 
huge sums of money on iionsocial and nonproductive enterprises, such as 
ostentatious dress and equipage, elaborate and wasteful forms of social 
entertainment, and grotesquely pretentious and elaborate dwellings. 
Above all stands complete abstinence from any sign of manual labor. 
Since these forms of conduct and such psychic attitudes are supposed to 
characterize the most-to-be-envied of all classes in modern society, they 
have become the approved norms for the creation of reverence and defer- 
ential obeisance on the part of the masses. 

Along with this reverence for the characteristic attitudes and practices 
associated with great wealth we liave the parallel effort of the wealthy 
to insist upon the servility of the laboring classes. The latter are stig- 
matized by the necessity of manual labor, in the same way that the 
wealthy are distinguished by their general abstinence from any such 
menial effort. It lias been possible thus far to make the industrial 
proletariat defer to tlie standards and tastes of the wealthy and, at the 
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same time, to accept as somewhat inevitable its lowly status. It is true 
tliat there are some signs of a decline of the theories and practices of the 
leisure class among the more wealthy. There is also a growing reluctance 
on the part of the industrial proletariat to accept as inevitable their lowly 
and servile station. Nevertheless, the situation described has preAuiiled 
very generally during the last century or more. In order to illustrate 
more fully Avhat is meant by the theory of the leisure class and their 
methods of '‘honorific consumption^^ and “conspicuous waste/’ w^e refer 
the reader to an earlier quotation from Veblen’s remarkable book The 
Theory of the Leisure Cks-sf* 

Professor Veblen’s abstractions may be giATn greater viAudncss by the 
following description of the conspicuous waste practiced by the American 
rich m the latter part of the nineteenth century, taken from IMatthew 
Josephson’s The Robber Barojis: 

Limited in their capacity of enjoyment and bored, prompted to outdo each 
other in prodigality, the New Rich experimented with ever new patterns or 
devices of consumption. In the late 7(Vs, the practice of hiring hotel rooms or 
public restaurants for social functions had become fashionable. At Delmonico’s 
the Silver, Gold and Diamond dinners of the socially prominent succeeded each 
other unfailingly. At one, each lady present, opening her napkin, found a gold 
bracelet with, the monogram of the host. At another, cigarettes rolled in bun- 
dred-dollar-bills were passed around after the coffee and consumed with, an 
authentic thrill. . . . One man gave a dinner to his dog, and presented him 
with a diamond collar worth $15,000. At another dinner, costing $20,000, each 
guest discovered in one of his oysters a magnificent black pearl. Another dis- 
tracted individual longing for diversion had little holes bored into his teeth, into 
which a tooth expert inserted twin rows of diamonds; when he walked abroad 
his smile flashed and sparkled in the sunlight. . . 

As the years pass new heights of fantasy and extravagance are touched. One 
season, it is a ball on horseback which is the chief sensation. To a gre^nt hotel the 
guests all come in riding habit; each of the handsomely groomed hoT*ses, equipped 
with rubber-padded shoes, prances about bearing besides its millionaire rider a 
miniature ta])le holding truffles and champagne. Finally a costume ball given 
]>y Bradley Martin, a New York aristocrat, in 1897, reached the very climax of 
lavish expenditure and ^‘clazed the entire Western world/’ “The interior of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was transformed into a replica of Yersailles, and rare 
tapestries, beautiful flowers and countless lights made an effective background for 
the wonderful gowns and their wearers.'. /’ One lady, impersonating Mary 
Stuart, wore a gold-embroidered gown, trimmed with pearls and precious stones. 
^The suit of gold inlaid armor worn by Mr. Belmont was valued at ten thousand 
dollars.” ^ 

How the poor were living in the shuns of New York at the time is evident 
from the following case, cited by Smith Hart in his The New Yorkers: 

In a dark cellar filled with smoke, there sleep, all in one room, with no kind of 
partition dividing them, two men with their wives, a girl of thirteen or fourteen, 
two men and a large ]>oy of about seventeen years of age, a mother with two 
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more bo}^s, one about ten years old, and one large boy of iifteen; another woman 
with two boys, nine and eleven years of age — in all fourteen persons.'*^ 

That the wealthy men of the late nineteenth century made any con- 
tribution to the arts and to civilization at all commensurable with their 
wealth and economic power may well be doubted. The noted New 
England scholar and publicist, Charles Francis Adams, said of them: 

Indeed, as I approach the end, I am more than a little puzzled to account for 
the instances I have seen of business success— money-getting. It^ conies from 
rather a low instinct. Certainly so far as my observation goes, it is scarcely 
met with in comliination with the finer or more interesting traits of character. 
I have known, and known tolerably well, a great many “successful” men— “big’^ 
hnancially — men famous during the last half century, and a less interesting crov'd 
1 do not care to encounter. Not one that I have ever known would care to 
meet again either in this world or the next ; nor is one associated in my mind with 
the idea of humor, thought or refinement. A set of mere money-getters and 
traders, they were essentialh" unattractive. The fact is that money-getting like 
everything else calls for a special aptitude and great concentration, and for it I 
did not have the first in any marked degree, while to it I never gave the last. So, 
in now summing up, T ma}" account myself fortunate in having got out of my 
ventures as well as I did.® 

A similar opinion was expressed by Theodore Roosevelt : 

I am simply unable to make myself take the attitude of respect towmrd the 
very weaithj^ men v’liich such an enormous multitude of people evidently reall}' 
feel. I am delighted to show my courtesy to Pierpont Ivlorgan or Andrew Car- 
negie or James J. Hill, but as for regarding any one of them as, for instance, I 
regard Prof. Bury, or Peary, the Arctic explorer, or Rhodes, the historian — why, 
I could not force myself to do it even if I wanted to, which I don’t. ^ 

While the great industrialists and financial leaders of modern capi- 
talism ma}^ have lacked a fine artistic sense themselves, and while they 
have not made any contributions to art and civilization at all propor- 
tionate to their wealth and power, they have, nevertheless, made notable 
additions to our culture. They have collected great paintings from 
abroad and have endowed art museums in which to store and exhibit 
them. They have founded and endowed many libraries. They have 
given extensively to higher education, to scientific foundations, and to 
various research enterprises. Though they have seldom stimulated 
original work in the arts and scholarship, they have done much to make 
publicly available already existing artistic work and scholarly achieve- 
ment. But it must not be forgotten that many of their benefactions have 
been dictated quite as much by self-interest as by artistic and scholarly 
enthusiasm. As Horace Coon has made clear in his penetrating study of 
foundations, Money to Burn, the wealthy have created their foundations 
and endowments in part as a defensive measure. When any reform 
group proposes a change in the economic system or more drastic taxation 
of wealth, it is at once alleged that such persons are really trying to 
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destroy art, culture, and scientific research. We may now turn to further ^ 
developments in the expansion of leisure and its responsibilities, 

.The innovation which has worked by far the greatest revolution in the 
history of leisure has been modern machineiuv For a century or more 
after the Industrial Revolution new lines of industry opened up to absorb 
those thrown out of work by mechanical inventions. Moreover, the 
earlier machines did not displace so many workmen as the new and more 
efBcient machines which have been devised since the AYorld War. 

In 1915 there appeared the most ominous of all developments in the 
history of material culture — ^the automatic continuous-process machine 
and factory, capable of turning out incredible quantities of identical 
products and adapted to the production of ever^dhing from cigarettes to 
dwelling houses.^'^ In the first two industrial revolutions man had to 
watch and run his machines. Now^, in the third, lie can have, by means 
of the photo-electric eye, machines which watch and run otlier machines 
or run themselves. 

This colossal new reservoir of productive capacity Ims scarcely been 
recognized, even by economic historians. Coupled with the improba- 
bility of any vast new industries remaining to be opened up, it makes the 
probable technological unemployment of the future entirely out of the 
range of comparison with any in the past. It is as futile to try to com- 
pare the oxcart to the automobile as to bring into comparison technologi- 
cal unemployment before and after the rise of the automatic machine and 
continuous-process factory. Therefore, while technological unemploy- 
ment has existed from tlie cotip-de-pomg (fist hatchet) of the early stone 
age down to one of our modern match machines, that wdiich faces us in 
the future not only is different in degree from anything in the past; it 
differs in kind. In the light of these facts, the propagandistic character 
of the arguments of W. J. Cameron, Simeon Strunsky, Walter Lippmann, 
and others, to the effect that the invention of automatic machinery only 
creates new employment, is readily apparent. 

The rise of the empire of machines has produced a great re^'olution 
with respect to the character of leisure and the numbers that participate 
therein. Before efficient machines revolutionized industry a few decades 
back, ten, twelve and even fourteen-hour days were not uncommon. 

Only fifty years ago it was customary for store clerks to work twelve 
lioiirs a day, six days a w^c^ek. When one of America’s greatest depart- 
ment stores opened about sixty years ago the clerks had to w’ork Sundays 
also, save for four hours off to go to church. With the increasing effi- 
ciency of machinery in our day, even those who must work for a living ^ 
generally do not work more than a third of the twenty-four hours in each 
day. Indeed, if we employed our machinery to the limit of its potential 
productivity, workers w^ould not need to be employed more than four 
hours a day. However, the rise of automatic machinery and other novel- 
ties in mechanical efficiency, instead of shortening working hours all 
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around, liiive thrown more and more persons out of work, so tliat we liawe 
a vast army <.)f unemployed persons who have forced iii)on them an un- 
welcome but complete degree of leisure. Those not tli]‘o\wi out of work 
must still work “full time.” Nevertheless, all classes of })oople enjoy a 
reiativch" great amount of leisure, compared with anything which has 
existed for tlie masses in the past. And there is every prospect, if civi- 
lization continues, tliat this leisure will grow in volume. 

There is every probability that we shall have far more startling inven- 
tions in the future than have taken place in the past. These will greatly 
reduce the human effort needed in the production of both goods and food. 
If we employed in the most efficient way possible the machinery which is 
now available, we could certainly produce all the goods and food which 
would be required for a high standard of living with not more than 15 or 
20 hours of work each week. If we preserve civilization, we shall havo 
to spread Vv'ork among all members of the population, giving each one a 
.relatively short working day. We cannot go on employing part of the 
population on a relatively long working schedule cacli week, leaving 
millions of others in more or less complete idleness. A vast amount of 
leisure is now with us to stay. From now on, one of the major tasks 
wliich civilization must tackle is the solution of the problem of leisure. 
Tims far, a demoi*alizing idleness, rather than a properly socialized 
leisure, has been the result of technological advances. But we must put 
leisure to proper social ases, since the majority of the population can no 
longer expect to keep occupied in the task of producing goods and food. 

The Ethics of Leisure 

There was little criticism of leisure and the leisure classes until the 
end of the Middle Ages, though the Catholics did stress the fact that 
Clod condemned man to labor as a penalty for original sin. As empha- 
sized by ilax Weber and his disciples, criticism of leisure was primarily 
a contribution of the Protestant Revolution. 

One of the major influences exerted by Protestantism upon economic life 
and ideas was the impulse it gave to thrift, frugality, and the virtues of 
hard manual work. This particular impetus came especially from C^alvin 
and his followers. They lifted from work both the taint of servility, 
which had been associated with it in classical times, and the penitential 
coloring attached to it in medieval Catholicism. Chilvin vigoroiisl}^ con- 
flenmed idleness: “For nothing is more unseemly than a man tliat is idle 
and good for notliing — who profits neither himself nor others, and seems 
born only to (‘at and drink. * . . It is certain that idleness and in- 
dolence tire accursed of God.” He held up to contempt “idle bellies that 
(‘hirj') sweetly in the shade.” Galvin himself apparenth’' approved of 
work as a preventive of sin and corporeal indulgence, quite as much as a 
inetins to e(.‘onomic accumulation. Thus, there sprang up that persistent 
tradition ol the moral and , economic blessings of gruoliing toil which 
].)ervaded ino<leru times. When the bourgeoisie later became wealthy, 
they conveniently found work a virtue , chiefly for the employee class 
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It irf ob^'ious that the Caivinistic emphasis upon the virtue of hard 
work was partly theological and ,,artly economic. This attitude was 
l;)roiiglit over into American tradition by writers like Benjtunin Franklin 
It gained wide acceptance in this coimtiy, not only because of our 
Protestant heritage, but also because the doctrine fitted in very well as a 
religious and ethical justificaticn of the hard work reqiiin'd to conquer 
tlic American continent. That this philosophy of life is still popular and 
respectable in American circles can be seen from the following statement 
by Giis W. Dyer of Vanderbilt University, taken from an article syn- 
dicated in American newspapers early in 1939. Professor Dyer was issu- 
ing an implied rvarning that we are reverting to paganism in our new 
respect for leisure: 

The Christian theory of life is the very opposite of the Pagan. It puts the 
emphasis on giving, not receiving, on serving, not on being served. The great 
man, the man who has found life in the greatest abundance is the prime minister, 
the greatest worker. Work is divine. Cod is revealed as the great worker, and 
it is through work that men I'X’cumc ]ik(‘ God. It is through work that man 
finds his life, and his life is measured hy Ins work. Business is a means by which 
men exchange usefulness. In the exchange of commodities and services both 
])artics are benefited, both parties profit. The mon^ a man gives the more he 
receives. The abundant life is a by-product of hard work, or services given to 
others. To run away from work is to run away from life. To repudiate work 
is to commit suicide. It is through work that individuals and nations grow 
strong and invincible. 

From the beginning of our history down to a few years ago the rank and file 
of the American citizens regarded hard work not only as a duty but also as an 
honor. The hard worker was a man of distinction in'his community. They hack 
little respect for a man who tried to avoid work, and had a contempt for a man, 
able to work, -who looked to the government to support him. They found their 
lives and grew strong through hard constructive work, through eonsinictive serv- 
ice to their families, their coiinimnities and to their country. They accepted it as 
their duty to support the government from their earnings in all of its constitu- 
tional, legitimate activities, but they scorned the idea of degrading tliemscive*'; 
and sacrificing their independence by looking to the government to give them any 
special aid. 

It was the proud boast of Americans up to a few years ago that the average 
American working man did a third more work than any other average working 
man in the world. It was the ^nerican ideal of work based on the Christian 
theoiy of life that made us imdncible in the past. Shall we give it up, 'dean 
on the shovel/’ and revert to the destructive theory of ancient paganism? 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the notion that work is virtu- 
ous was emphasized from the standpoint of aesthetics by Thomas Carlyle, 
John Ruskin, William jMorris, and others. They emphasized the clement 
of craftsmanship, holding that every man should spend part of each clay 
in manual labor and fmd some satisfaction in turning out a worth-while 
piece of work. In our own day, writers on leisure have ad{.>})ted this point 
of view as a means of solving the problem of leisure rather tlian as a 
justification of hard work. 

It is quite obvious that hard mamial w'ork is in itself no virtue what- 
ever. Productive work, at the best, can only furnish us with the material 
basis for truly human achievements on the supra-pig level The less 
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time we liaA^'e to devote to the problems of making a living, the more we 
shall have to give to those things which make living worth while. Some 
writers on leisure today have gone to the opposite extreme from the 
attitude of Calvin, Franklin, and others, and have frankly and enthusi- 
astically defended the virtues of freedom from drudgery. This point of 
view has been forcefully expressed by Lawrence Conrad in an article on 
'The Worthy Use of Leisure,” in the Forum, Mr. Conrad points out that 
our forebears struggled to conquer work and to gain freedom from 
drudgery: 

Giir progenitors for thousands of years had yearned towards that ynonient 
when we could have leisure. The leisure they pictured was not a turning from 
band to gusset and from gusset to seam. It was unalloyed leisure, freedom^ from 
compulsion. What they had in mind was a shedding of ball and chain; libera- 
tion of the fancy of humanity; a surging up of dreams and visions. They pic- 
tured man, the conqueror, searching time and space for the signs of his further 
destiny.^^ 

But as we reach out to profit by the millenniums of toil of our ancestors 
in the quest of freedom from drudgery, we are being captured by those 
who hold that we shall be ruined unless our use of leisure is "worthy”: 

At just that moment another crowd came along and said: "Get up and get 
busy. Did you think that you could be idle during this rest period? Not at 
all. The factory is closed; we have let you out from there. But we have 
work for you to' do. You must take piano lessons, or start a stamp collection, 
or read the ] 30 ok-of-tiie-month, or attend a lecture. This is for your own good/^ 

So goes modern life. Our educational leaders would march us from the factory 
to the public library, then on through the art museum and the lecture hall, ancl 
on to our nigbt school classes, and then home to our book-of-the-month, ^ And 
so to bed. So strong a prejudice has been aroused against standing still or sitting 
still that we have all of us come to a place where we start guiltily when we are 
discovered doing nothing. "What! No tools in ^miir hands? You ought to be 
ashamed!” And we are ashamed. 

Lincoln, sitting on a cracker barrel in a country store, would be given some- 
thing important to do. Daydreaming has become a grievous sin. Dawdling, 
which is one of the sweetest of all human pastimes, has been blotted out. You 
never see a whittler in these days, just i)lain whittling.^- 

Mr. Conrad believes that tlie movement for "worthy” use of leisure is 
robbing us of the enjoyment of our new found freedom from work: 

As a people we grow disaffected and sour. Standing in front of the polar bear 
cage for the hundredth time, or in front of the ‘'‘Fifteenth Century Knight in 
Armor,” we turn the thing over in our minds. Somehow we have a feeling that, 
left to ourselves, we could figure out a better way to spend our time. 

Unless human beings can feel free to explore their leisure as individuals, each 
one finding in it his own most gratif^ung compensation for a life of toil, then there 
is no good in the fevered striving by which it was earned, and there is no use in 
our trying to increase it for posterity. 

No two of us would be quite alike in our taste for leisure. Each person would 
liavo his own separate mode of vagrancy. Should each individual follow his own 
l)ent ancl take his own special kind of , reward for labor, our whole social order 
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might come to be sprinkled through once more with that most priceless element 
the world has ever lost — namely, interesting human beingsd^ 

■ One may not go quite as far as Mr. Conrad but his position illustrates 
the change of attitude which has arisen in the present century. It is 
certainly far sounder than the Caivinistic point of view and more in 
harmony with the trends and requirements of our day. We shall con- 
sider this problem of the ethics of leisure in the next section, dealing with 
some leading social and psychological aspects of leisure in the machine 
era. ' 

Some Outstanding Social and Psychological Phases 
of the Problem of Leisure 

There is no dodging the immediate and vital significance of the problem 
of leisure in the twentieth century. Before the problem can be attacked 
in an intelligent fashion 'vve must bring about such a reconstruction of 
our economic society as will put an end to widespread unemployment and 
idleness. Such work as needs to be done in a mechanical era must be 
spread, so that everyone may do his share, however small the amount of 
time involved in actual manual effort. Man is so constituted that he 
likes to do some Avork and be self-supporting. Despite much banter to 
the contrary, information collected on the attitudes of WPA and especially 
CWA Avorkers made it clear that they hated to be forced to dawdle along 
and loaf on the job to spread AA^ork. They preferred to be /‘VwerAvorked^’ 
in private industry. Social Avorkers liaA^e also frequently reported on the 
sIoAV physical and mental degeneration of heads of families aaIich forced 
to remain idle on relief. 

Yet, even if Ave do spread aatoIv and bring about other reforms so that 
the full benefits of the machine will go to all, we shall still have the 
problem of leisure to solve. Until Ave deal AAutli it effectively, the un- 
precedented amount of leisure time aaIII, as Dr. L. P, Jacks points out, 
only result in idleness, stagnation, and the decay of personality and 
cultural life: 

Men have always desired leisui:e. They are iimv threatened with more of it 
than their education has fitted them for dealing with, more than nature intended 
them to have, more than they are, as yet, capable of enjoying or making use 
■of.';* . , ^ ^ 

The centre of our social problem is passing rapidly to the leisure end of life, 
the end AAliere consumption rather than production is the outstanding feature, 
and it is precisely in regard to consumption that our lack of preparation for life, 
or of education for it, is most pronounced. The applications of science are almost 
entirely confined to the producing or working end of industry; our technological 
and vocational systems of education have the same objective and the vsamc appli- 
cations; Avhile the consuming process, especially that part of it which goes on at 
the leisure end, is abandoned to caprice, to laAAlessness, to the inroad of new 
desires and fashions imcontrolled by any sort- of scientific giiidanco.^'^ 
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As Dr, Jacks does well to emphasize, tliis problem of leisure is no 
superficial fancy of the social dilettante, but a vital issue upon which tlie 
very future of human civilization literally depends. Unless we work out 
plans which bring tlic uses of leisure into harmony with the nature and 
needs of man, tlic collapse of our culture is inevitable: 

And the question iininediatoly arises — perhaps the most serious question now 
confronting our civilizaiion — vdiat arc people in general going to do with leisure? 
Will the}' take as the model for their leisure the sort of life now most favored l)y 
the ‘'‘idle rich’'-~-ror there arc such people, though not all who receive the name 
deserve it — and got as much of that sort of thing as their means cna]:)le thorn to 
procure, displa}', luxurious feeding, sex excitement, gambling, bridge, golf, globe- 
trotting and the rest ; the life which gets itself portrayed in “nragazines of fash- 
ion” and fiiVnishes not a few of our people with the only idea they havo of 
heawn? Or will they spend it in the way the idle poor, by whom I mean the 
luiernplot’cd, are liow spending the leisure forced on them by the industrial crisis, 
wiiich consists, for the most part, in just stagnating, physically, mentally and 
morall}'? Or will it be a mixture of the two — stagnation relieved by whatever 
doses of external excitement people may have the cash to purchase? 

If the coming leisure of mankind is to he spent in any one of these ways, I 
have no hesitation in predicting that our civilization will go to the devil and go 
there, most prohal)!}', to the tune of revolution. Human beings are Ihologiealiy 
unfitted for a. mode of existeni'.e iraimx:! on those lines and inevitably degenerate 
and final]}' perish, b}' the process of revolutionary self-destruction, V'hen they 
'adopt it J'" ' 

There are today in current discussion of the problems of leisure two 
rather divergent attitudes toward tlie problem. One is the so-called 
biological theory, whieli defends the position that a rational leisure must 
be intimately associated with productive work, which is made pleasant 
and rational. This attitude towmrd the problem is presented by Floyd 
H. Allport, in an article, ^^Tliis Coming Era of Leisure.’’ Professor All- 
port thus expounds and defends his approacii to the problem of leisure: 

According to the first of those, which I shall call the biological theory, work 
and play cannot be sharply separated. Leisure is not so much a time of freedom 
from the tasks we have to do, but the lighter and more enjoyable aspects of those 
tasks. Advocates of biological leisure are interested in increasing not the amount 
of time in which our bodies shall be free from ail productive labor, but rather the 
enjoyment of productive activities themselves, once they are released from strain, 
monotony, accident, and disease. Hence the advocate of biological leisure would 
use machinery and applied science not primarily to replace human work, but to 
render the organism as it performs its tasks more health}' and secure. He aims 
for a wholesome balance between expenditure of energy and the variety, rest; 
and recreation necessary to keep the organism tit. His goal is not more efficient 
machinery, but more efficient men and women; and by this he means greater 
efficiency not for their employers, but for themselves. ... 

Now it is the proposal of the technological leisurist- to undermine all this 
process of learning and acquiring interests l)y satisfying all organic needs in 
advance and with only a minimimi of routine action upon th(‘ part of the indi- 
vidual. Buch learning and work as will be required will he of a listless, stereo- 
typed sort, unrelated to the biological structure or the emotional cfiuipment of 
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the worker. Work will require only the repetitive riuining of machines and not 
the continuous and increasing dcvelopnieiit of bodily skills. Its pattern will be 
laid down by another, not planned by ourselves. Except for the few contrivers 
of remaining inventions, it will offer no stimulus of social recognition. There 
will be little likelihood of developing the natural gifts which are peculiar to indi- 
viduals; for a system which runs with perfect precision can Ite no respecter of 
persons. Considered as a means of developing human potentialities, the life- 
supporting work of the world will have to be written off as a total loss. 

But worse than that, since work, through its connection with organic adjust- 
ment, is the prirnarj' activity through wliich interest can be elicited, its separa- 
tion irom the rest of life would leave the organism listless and cold. It would 
not merely destroy tlie possibility of special lines of interest, but would threaten 
the experience of interest itself. The spoon-feeding sometimes practiced upon 
children of wealthy parents would then be extended to humanity at large. We 
should be like children for wdiom have been provided a corps of mechanical serv- 
ants even more prompt and efficient than misguided parents; we should be in 
danger of becoming a race of morons well fittecl to enjoy the age of the perfect 
labor-saving machine. 

^ The goal of the elimination of labor or the separation of it from the so-called 
higher activities, is, a working philosophy, fundamentally wrong. Its fallacy 
lies in the ignoring of human nature and the assumption that, by sheer inventive 
genius, man can rise to heights in which he will be more than, or at least different 
from, man. In conquering nature about us we are on the verge of denying 
human natiire.^'^ * 

At the opposite extreme from this biological theory of \vork and leisure 
presented by Professor Allport, Ave find the so-called technological or 
sociological conception of leisure and its uses. According to this point of 
viewq wmrk, in the sense of the drudgery necessary to produce the material 
needs of mankind, is a necessary evil, a social nuisance which we should 
get rid of so far as possible by utilizing machineiy. This attitude has 
been formulated by Henry Pratt Fairchild in an article, ^^Exit the Gospel 
of Work,” Professor Fairchild calls attention to the tremendous trans- 
formation in the status of w'ork which has come about as a result of the 
mechanical inventions of the last 50 years: 

For about 999,950 years the chief pmoccupation of man iias been getting a 
living. The bare task of keeping soul and body together, and providing himself 
with a few simple comforts and an occasional modest luxury or two, has en- 
grossed his entire time and energy. The one imperious 'demand that Nature 
made of him was work. There was a direct and conspicuous relationship be- 
tween the amount of work he did and his chance of survival, not to speak of any 
positive enjoyment or contentment. Society needed the full output of produc- 
tive energy of every one of its atlult members, however unevenly the product 
of that energy may have ])een distributed. Starvation was newer far from the 
lower classes, want from the middle groups, or privation from the privileged. 
Famine was something more than a remote possibility. During this long period 
the utility of work was so great that re\'erence for it became so thoroughly in- 
grained in human nature as .to vseein almost instinctive, and social sanctions in 
ffivor of \Yovk were (Uweloped of the most imperious character. 

Now, within 1hf‘ last fifty years, man suddenly finds himself possessed of a 
produeti\'e mc'chanism so capacious and competent that if he expends his habitual 
amount of work on it it will swamp him %Yith more goods tha,n he has the ability 
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to grapple with. No wonder many of his traditional values seem all awryl No 
wonder he stands trembling, bemused, awestruck before his own devices, the wise 
use of which defies his intelligence, the power of which far outstrips his ability 
to control.^-’ 

This thoroiighgoirig revolution in the status and necessity of Work 
renders necessaiy and desirable a comparable alteration in our perspec- 
tive toward work and leisure in the contemporary age; 

What is needed is obviously a revolution in some of our basic philosophies of 
life. First of all, as already intimated, tve must Inive a complete reversal of our 
characteristic attitude toward economic activities. The god of work must be 
cast down from iiis ancient throne, and the divinity of enjoyment put in his place. 
We must learn that consumption is the only justification and guide of production. 
We must leani that consumption requires the same scientific study and research 
that we ha\'e .-o gi'iieroiisly lavished on production. We must develop a technic 
of cohsumption. ... 

Along with tins, Ave must have a new philosophy of work. Work rmist be 
rt^cogni/.ed not as a virtue or a blessing, but as an intrinsic evil. The only justifi- 
cation for work is its product. . ... 

Wc must, most emphatically of all, have a new philosophy of idleness' — or 
rather, we must substitute for the present philosophy of idleness a sound and 
comprehensiwj pliiiosopliy of leisure time. We must come to realize that leisure 
tiirie, that is, time spent in pleasurable emploAmient, is the only kind of time that 
makc's life wor(ii ]i^"i!,!g. All other time is tolerable only as it contributes to the 
richness ami ch'veiopmeiital content of our leisure. But, of course, leisure, to be 
ilsc'lf K)lerni.)l(\ must be immeasurably more than inere idleness. Leisure time 
should uu'aii tlue opportunity for all those pursuits that really contribute to the 
H'ahza lion and enlargement of personality 

The adoption of this attitude implies that all socially unnecessary work 
slnuild be dis})(‘nsed Avith; 

In the neve day w(jrk must not only not be eBCouraged but not permitted unless 
there is some positive and demonstrable social good to be derived from it. Work 
ivS too potent a thing to be indulged in irresponsibly. We caii^t allow people to 
gx) about working at their OAAUi sweet AAfill. . . . 

When mt'chanization has been carried to its ultimate perfection there Avill be so 
little of routine prfxluction left for human hands and minds to do that in all prob- 
alfility there will be actual competition for the doing of it for its own sake, for 
the interest, Aatvieiy, and stimulation that it has to offer.^^- 

lE siieli elianges arc brought into being, our leisure vauII no longer be 
contaminated by any Itangover of the punitive pliilosophy tliat stresses 
the nobility of drudgery. Our time will veritably be free for creative 
(‘udcaivor on the supra-pig level of achievement: 

Thus the distinction between Avork and recreation will at last be wiped out 
altogetlaw. Everyone Avill })e left free for genuinely crea.tive activities. Type 
A\ill still be set, doilies made, furniture built, gardens planted, and ditches dug 
by hand. But these tilings will be done in just the same s]firit as now pictures 
are paintcal, songs sung, and doilies embroidered— for the dcdiglit and pleasure in 
<l()ing'th(‘Ui, for the expression and development of personality. Few enjoymenis 
ai’{‘ higlaa* than tiiose Avhich come from impressing one’s own individuality upon 
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a material mediiirn, especially if it be in measurably permanent form. Mankind 
is endowed W'ith limitless capacities for creating beautiful and iisciiil things in 
varied and individual forms.. The men of the future— and not such a di'staiil 
future, either— will devote themselves to these and kindred pursuits, and will look 
back upon their ancestors who spent their time and energy in the routine pro- 
duction of standardized, conventional, and largely superfliious material objects in 
much the same attitude with which we regard the savages who knock out their 
teeth, brand their skin, or cut off the joints of their fingers for some traditional 
reason that they do not even think of trying to undmstand, hitt just blindly 
obey.-- 

Dr. Jacks suggests an approach to the problem of leisure which seeks 
to effect a compromise betAveen the interpretations offered hy Professors 
Allport and Fairchild: 

Man is a skill-hungry animal, hungry for skill in his body, hungry for skill in 
his niind, and never satisfied until that skill-hunger is appeased. After all, what 
a discontented miserable animal man is until he gets some kind of satisfaction for 
this skill-hunger that is in him 1 Self-activity in skill and creation is the siim- 
mary mark of human nature from childhood right on up until man’s arteries 
begin to ossify.-® 

If our solution of the problem of leisure is to be successful and a real 
asset to man and society, its exploitation must fully satisfy the basic 
human drive for creative activity: 

The happiness that man’s nature demands and craves for is impossible until 
the creative part of him is awakened, until his skill-hunger is satisfied, >Jan s 
happiness, the happiness for which he was created, comes from within him-ell’. 
Till then, and till his happiness begins to well up from within through this self- 
active, creative life, man is living on a starvation diet; he is devitalized; he is in 
low condition; he is wanting in mind and body. Created for the enjoyment of 
happiness, yes, but on those terms no amount of ready-made pleasures purchased 
on the market, no intensity of external excitement, will ever compensate for the 
loss of creative impulse, or for the starvation of his essential nature as a skill- 
hungry being. That is a fundamental truth, and to me there is no truth about, 
human nature that I find more certain, more important, more vital, whenever 
the education of human beings, either of children or adults, is in question.®-^ 

In an illuminating article on ^The Problems of Leisure/’"® George A. 
Limdberg suggests that it is high time that the social sciences began to 
devote attention to the problems and activities , of leisure. Play and 
various types of art must occupy our attention in periods of leisure, now 
that work is becoming increasingly iinnecessaiy dmung a considerable 
period of time each day. Play and art can both take care of our leisure 
time needs and satisfy that craving for skill-expression wdiicli Dr. Jacks 
has correctly ernpliasized: 

The social sciences are devoted to the study of group behaviour — wliat pi'ople 
do. Now it happens that among the various activities in which man caigages — 
political, economic, etc. — are certain activities which we call play, rotu'cation, 
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artistic, or more generally, 'leisure^’ pursuits. These activities are present as 
universally, have as long a history, and presumably have behind them as deep- 
seated biological drives as any of the others. All behaviour is the result of the 
organism struggling to make an adjustment of some sort. Play, painting, danc- 
ing, and singing are basically just as truly responses to organic needs as are 
bunting, farming, or withdrawing one’s hand from_ the fire. From this^ point of 
view, play and artistic behaviour are as proper subject matter for scientific study 
as any other phases of human activity.-® 

In the civilization whicli lies ahead of us, which is bound to be charac- 
terized by both greater leisure and a more secular point of view, aesthetics 
may become the chief objective of human life, as theology was in the 
hliddle Ages. We shall be concerned primarily with becoming happy 
here and now, rather than saving our souls in a future life: 

There is no reason, therefore, why man in a social order less preoccupied than 
the present with the maldistribution of wealth, should not turn his inteilectual 
activities upon, say, aesthetics, just as under other conditions he has turned them 
on theolog3a The starting points and sequences of modern science have had, and 
still have, their justification. But other equally valid thought-patterns might 
conceivalfiy be constructed from other starting points with other sequences in 
otIi(‘r directions. ... 

It is conceivabile that under another system of ideals and education men might 
prefer to utilize at least part of the leisure which the machine has won for them 
in some form of self-activit}" which would not greatly affect economic production 
of profits. We might, for example, hold up what men are rather than what they 
buy as a standard of worth. On this theory the greatest satisfactions of life as 
well as the best balanced personalities come from the acquisition and exercise of 
skills of various sorts not necessarily of economic significance. The consumption 
of blue sky, sunshine, and sylvan solitude, or the amateur dabbling in the fine 
arts is of thi'-' nature. Merely as a method of killing time and consuming ener- 
gies it may be no iriore absorifing than the frantic game of keeping up with the 
tloneses. The justification for this substitute, therefore, must be based on other 
grounds. .We must show that this substitute is in some way more compatible 
with man’s Ihological nature and that its indulgence contributes more to that 
balance and integration of personality which is gcmerally recognized as desirable 
— the opposite of the enormous numbers of mental cases in and out of our 
asylums.-^ 

Leisure and Recreation 

We have already suggested that play and the arts will have to provide 
for most of our activity in the future. We have seen that Professor All- 
port and those who hold to the biological theory of leisure contend that 
work and play should remain closely interrelated. There is something 
to be said for this point of view, especially along the line of making 
necessary wmrk more pleasant to human beings and less disastrous in its 
effect on the human personalit3^ But the period in which we can work 
at all is bound to become shorter and shorter. So, even tlie most pleasur- 
able wmrk cannot occupy much of our time. The problem of leisure 
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would still remain. iVnd, certainly little can be said for tlie theory, 
popular in some quarters, that play should be made laborious. As Pro- 
fessor Liindberg has suggested, the very idea of slavish pleasures is a 
misnomer. Even though the, populace should take a far greater interest 
in artistic activity than it does today, %ve are bound to have more and 
more 'time wliich we must devote to some form of playful activity. 
Hence the problem of play and recreation is a significant one. 

Perhaps as good a definition.of play as any is offered by S. L. Pressy, 
namely, that play is '^dhose things which individuals do simply because 
they wuint to.^^ This view of play harmonizes with both the older notion 
that play is simply a natural form of human expression and the newer 
‘attempts to find a definite psychological explanation of play and its 
personal and social functions. 

During the nineteenth century, various sociologists, psychologists, and 
educators brought forward scientific theories of play. These have been 
summarized by Edward S. Robinson.-® Tiie sociologist, Herbert Spencer, 
held that play is a form of activity which results from the necessity of 
discharging surplus nervous energy. Pie also suggested that imitation 
has a large function in playful activities, a notion which was more elabo- 
rately developed by the French wniter Gabriel Tarde. The psychologist, 
Moritz Lazarus, suggested a theory of play wdiich has received wide 
acceptance. He was father of the notion tlmt play constitutes a funda- 
mental form of recreation for the human being. It provides the natural 
recovery from over-activity and fatigue. It is truly recreative, in that 
it provides an alternative form of activity which is more stimulating than 
sheer rest and immobility. 

Another psychologist, Karl Groos, -who made elaborate studies of tlie 
play of both animals and men, offered a sociological and pedagogical 
conception of play. Pie held that play is fundamentally a preparation 
for adult life, in which the natural instincts in man are socialized in sucli 
a fashion as to be adapted to the requh;ements of the life of an adult in 
a social group. He also emphasized the cathartic function of play, 
namely, that play permits us to work off pent-up emotions and surplus 
energy. Lilia Appleton, after making a study of play among both 
vsavages and civilized mankind, maintained that the forms of play have a 
definite physical basis, associated with somatic changes related to the 
growth of the individual. 

Tlie eminent educator and psychologist, G. Stanley Plall, adapted his 
notion of play to his general theory of psychological recapitulation. Pie 
held, in general, that the mental life' of the individual reproduces in brief 
the mental history of the race. Accordingly, he looked upon play as a 
persistence of the motor habits and mental traits of the human race as 
they had existed in the past. Play is, fundamentally, a reversion to the 
activities of our ancestors, running back into the animal world. Hall’s 
disciple, George T. W. Patrick, in his Psychology of Relaxation^ gave 
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this idea greater precision by holding that modern man’s impulse to 
recreation is an attempt to recall and reproduce the ci^^ef types of life^ 
habitSj and occupations during the long period of stone-age culture. The 
psychologist^ Alexander Shand, presented an emotional theoiy of play. 
He held that play is basically clevoted to the maintenance of the emotion 
of Joy. His doctrine was thus a hedonistic interpretation of play.' The 
English psychologist, William McDougall, contended that play arises 
out of the natural impulse of rivalry. It is produced by the effort to 
surpass others. 

Ereiid and the psychoanalysts have laid much stress upon the make-» 
'believe element in play. It is a manifestation of fantasy and a forin 
of substitution in human activity. Alfred Adler relates play to liis theory 
of the neurotic constitution by contending that play is the child’s com- 
};)ensation for his physical and mental inadecpiacy. 

These theories of play are not mutually exclusive. All of tliem 
make a valuable contribution to a comprehensive interpretation of the 
psychology of play and its function in society, such as that presented by 
Professor Pressey in the following paragraph: 

It is presupposed, in the first place, that the individual is naturally active, 
ph}*sical]y and mentall}^ In considering play, the question is therefore not as 
to why the individual does anything, but as to why he indulges in the particular 
activities called play. Tlie following factors seem outstanding: (a) Play varies 
with the physical and mental development of the individuah There is a gradual 
de\’e]opin('iit from tiie more simple and active to the more complex and social, 
and the ])lay of an indi^'idlla] at any particular age is in harmony with ihe stage 
of dewelopment he has reached, (b) Play varies with the physical environment 
and opportunity for play; play is activity which is in accordance in one way or 
anotiu'r with the child's physical eiiviromnent. Finally, (c) fads, fashions and 
conventions as to play, among both children and adults, are exceedingly impor- 
tant influences; play is activity which is in harmony, in one way or another, with 
the iiidividuahs social environment 

From a sociological point of view, the most fundamental contributions 
of play are those which fall under the educational and hygienic aspects. 
In an educational way, play helps to socialize the individual. Especially 
is this true of play carried on in groups. The natural and selfish impulses 
of the individual are modified and held in check by the social restraints 
imposed by the rules of the game. Not only rivalry, but the sense of 
fair play, is brought into being. It is no accident that educational 
sociologists have laid great stress upon the importance of play in prepar- 
mg youth for intelligent participation in the responsibilities of group life. 
The enthusiasm shown by children and adults in play has had an im- 
portant influence upon educational theory. Observers could not help 
marking the vast difference between the gusto exiiibitod in play and the 
indifference manifested by the child in schools conducted according to 
the traditional type of punitive discipline. Hence tliere has been an 
effort on the ]xirt of progressive educators to devise new types of educa- 
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tional procedure wliich seek to produce in the child the same enthusiasni 
for learning that he manifests on the playground. To a certain extent/ 
the more progressive educators have sought to make the learning process 
a form of playful activity. The Progressive Education Movemeiitj in 
particular, has endeavored to introduce into the schoolroom some of the 
motivation v/hich influences children in spontaneous play. 

The hygienic aspects of play have been recognized by those interested 
in both physical and mental hygiene. The recreational and restful 
features of play, through introducing alternate forms of activity, have 
been thoroughly accepted in modern physical hygiene. Gymnastic ex- 
ercises and supervised games have been provided to help build up tlie 
physique of youth, special forms being devised to correct physical de- 
ficiencies. The stimulating, distracting, and compensatory mental 
phases of play have been taken into account by students of mental 
hygiene. The latter have stressed the cathartic and curative aspects of 
playful endeavor. These are extremely helpful to the adult as well as 
to the child. Today, play occupies an impoi'tant place in educational 
theory and mental hygiene, as well as in the field of recreational endeavor. 


Outstanding Phases of the History of Recreation 

Until the rise of modern democracy and the Industrial Revolution, play 
and sports were chiefly a privilege and activity of the upper classes. 
The hard working and oppressed peasants, serfs, and slaves had little 
time or energy for play, even when legally permitted to indulge in it. 
The sports of the upper classes were long closely associated with religious 
rites or with the preparation for \var. The Roman chariot races, the 
tournaments, jousts, and hunting parties of the Middle Ages, and the 
fox hunting of the English gentry in modern times are good illustrations 
of the typical noble monopoly of prevailing sports. But the yeoman and 
middle classes were not entirely deprived of popular sports. For example, 
in the Middle Ages, they indulged in archery, quoits, bear-baiting, cock- 
fighting, mock tournaments,, and the like. 

Some historians of sport have contended that this social cleavage in 
tlie sport world between the nobility and the yeomen was what has given 
rise in our day to the differentiation between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional. Our modern amateur has descended from the earlier aristo- 
crat, and our present professional from those of the middle and lower 
classes, whose sporting activities were looked upon as a lower type and 
were sometimes entered upon for self-support. The invention of 
machines during the Industrial Revolution ultimately provided leisure 
time for the masses to indulge in sports — iron slaves being substituted 
for liuman slaves and serfs. The democratic theory of human equality 
emphasized tlie right of all to participate in play and sport, thus breaking 
down the earlier doctrines of aristocratic monopoly. A special impetus 
was given to tlie democratization of sports hy the first World War. 
Examination of recruits revealed the startling ])roscnce of ph^^sical de- 
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fcets on a national scale and suggested that mass sports might help to 
correct these. The cultivation of mass sports as a' means of promoting 
physical perfection in preparation for war gained particular headway in 
Fascist countries. But the crowding of industrial populations in con- 
gested city areas gravely handicapped the direct participation of the 
masses in sports; they have usually had to be content to indulge vi- 
cariously in the role of spectators. 

In primitive and early historic society, pla}^ and sports were closely 
linked up with religion. Religious festivals, especially those associated 
with fertility rites, were accompanied by various forms of play and 
games, some of which took a form which today would be regarded as 
licentious. In ancient Oriental society there was a particularly close 
relationship between religions festivals and such play as existed. The 
relation between Greek play and Greek religion has been described by 
Jane Harrison in her interesting book Ancient Art and BituaL Other 
religious celebrations which promoted play, sports, and games were those 
which celebrated a military victory or a deliverance from pestilence or 
some other form of disaster. The close interrelation between religion, 
sex, and sports continued well into the IMiddle Ages. As Albert Parry 
points out: "‘Not infrequently during the Aliddle Ages, races in honor of 
a saint were followed by general licentiousness among the spectators.^’ 
Another association of play and sports with religion in primitive and 
early historic society was manifested by the close relationship between 
tricks and religious ceremonials. Such tricks as the tying and untying 
of knots, ventrilociiiism, and numerous fire tricks were performed in re- 
ligious ceremonials. They were closely associ^ited with magic. In 
initiation rites, a great variety of tricks were devised to deceive and 
impress the uninitiated. AMiilc play has been sveepingly secularized in 
modern times, it is still widely associated with religious auspices and 
organizations. The Y.AI.C.A., the Knights of Columbus, the Y.M.H.A., 
’ and the like, have laid much stress upon gymnasiums, games, and physical 
exercise. Sunday-school picnics are usually given over to various forms 
of games, thus perpetuating in a lesser degree the association between 
play and religion in early society. 

The history of play, sports, and recreation, like the history of most 
other forms of eulture, is in one way a record of its progressive seculariza- 
tion. While religion still played a large part in Greek recreation, espe- 
cially in the games associated with religious festivals, the Greeks were 
the first to give a marked secular turn to recreation and physical exercise. 
The Greeks regarded athletics as decisively a phase of leisure-time ac- 
tivity executed on the supra -pig level of achievement.* The Greeks 
looked upon I’ccrcation as a phase of both hygiene and aesthetics. From 
the standpoint of hygiene, the Greeks regarded physical exercise and 
games as a means of producing the perfect human body. IMoreover, the 
Greeks viewed athletic games as a form of aesthetic expression, and 
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athletics were closely associated with music in the Greek classification of 

the arts. 

The Romans continued the process of secularizing sports and games. 
The Romans, however, were interested in producing a good pliysique and 
in encouraging games and sports primarily for the purpose of preparing 
the Roman youth, physically and mentally, for war. Roman politics 
also contributed a secularizing influence, since the government tried to 
placate the masses by providing great public spectacles, such as chariot 
races and gladiatorial combats. These Roman spectacles represented 
perhaps the first impressive example of the vicarious participation of the 
masses in public sports as spectators. 

Since the nobility monopolized most sports during the Middle Ages 
and, since their sports were of a primarily military character, the secu- 
larizing influence was continued. But there was also a strong religious 
element in medieval sports and recreation. Medieval sports were chiefly 
military or quasi-military and designed to train brave and hardy knights. 
But the supreme purpose of battle was to promote the cause of Christ. 
As Charles Young puts it: ^‘The medieval knight employed his over- 
weening sentiment of personal independence and love of adventure in 
defense of the Church. To fight for Christ becomes not merely the 
highest duty but the noblest ambition of one who traditionally regards 
courage in battle as the sum of all virtue.^’ With tlie growing seculariza- 
tion of life since the Middle Ages, sports naturally tended to share in the 
process. The final secularization of sports and recreation was accom- 
plished as a phase of the commercialization of sport in the late nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries. 

Among primitive peoples w’e find many examples of games and sports, 
some closely related to the responsibilities of daily life, such as hunting. 
Much attention was given to archery, when primitive peoples had 
mastered the use of the bow and arrow. Blow guns were frequently used. 
There were games consisting of rolling rings with spears. A variety of 
string games were common. The Indians also had ball games, and some 
historians of sport derive the American baseball game from a sport 
originally common among the Ametiom Indians. It is certain that the 
Canadian game of lacrosse was directly taken over from one of the 
Indian ball games. IVe have already referred to the various games and 
tricks associated with religious ceremonials and magic in primitive times. 
The children among primitive peoples indulged in games not so far re- 
moved from those common among children today. They had numerous 
toys, such as miniature boats, sledges, reindeer, and other animals. They 
indulged in the common make-believe play and mimicry, such as playing 
at fighting and hunting, playing bouse, playing chief, and the like. As in 
modern society, much of the play of primitive children was in anticipation 
of, and preparation for, the responsibilities of adult life. 

The games and sports of early historic peoples may be illustrated by 
the example of the ancient Egyptians. One of the favorite sports among 
the Egyptian aristocracy was bullfighting, but it wms a contest between 
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bulls tliemselvesj and not one between bulls and men. Acrobatic feats 
and games were very popular with the Egyptians. Other common Egyp- 
tian games and sports were throwing knives at a target, rolling and 
catching hoops, wrestling, and meiny games with bones, nuts, beans, and 
shells. Then ball games were confined primarily to throwing and catch- 
ing. Boxing was little indulged in by the Egyptians, but mock fights 
with staves were popular. The honorable place of woman in ancient 
Egyptian civilization was reflected in the fact that women participated 
prominently in niost of the Egyptian sports, actually predominating in 
ball games. Sports which strengthened the physique and prepared youth 
for military activities were especially popular in x\ssyria and Persia. 
Horseback riding and hunting were encouraged. The kings and nobility 
showed special enthusiasm for big-game hunting and stories of royal 
prowess in killing lions are fabulous. 

No people developed sports in a more wholehearted fashion than did 
the ancient Greeks. Among the Greeks, play and recreation was not a 
mere informal and sporadic thing, but an integral part of Greek educa- 
tion, citizensliip, and cultural life. The Greeks made tliorough provision 
for compiilsor}^ physical training, both during school days and in early 
adulthood. Tliey encouraged the cultivation of physical sports through- 
out life. The Greeks liad the palaistra and the gymnasium (from whicli 
we derive tlie term gymnastics), in which to give systematic instruction in 
physical exercises, and various gymnastic equipment, such as weights, 
pimchballs, dumbbells, boxing gloves, discuses, javelins, and tlie like. 
Several types of ball games were played. Wrestling, boxing, running 
races, juinping, throwing of weights, discuses, javelins, and the' like w^ere 
popular forms of physical exercise and sports. Boxing was a particularly 
brutal and dangerous sport, since the gloves were merely strips of leather 
w’oimd around the hands, and the Greeks directed their blows almost ex- 
clusi^’-ely at the head. Professional boxers had strips of iron under the 
bands of leather. The fingers were left free and it was not unknown for 
opponents to have their eyes gouged out. We should not, of course, fail 
to inentltm the famous Olympic games held every four years, which con- 
stituted one of the most impressive spectacles of ancient Greek life. 

In addition to the games and sports involved in Greek physical edu- 
cation and associated with formal athletics, the Greeks indulged in vari- 
ous informal sports. One of the most popular among the, aristocracy was 
horseback riding. Hunting, swimming, and rowing were popular Greek 
sports, but the Greeks never went in for bathing as extensively as did the 
Romans. The Greek children played with hoops, tops, kites, swings, and 
the like. Knuckle bones provided a form of practical entertainment 
among the Greek youngsters in helping to teach arithmetic. All in all, 
one may safely say that the Greek attitude toward athletics and sports, 
in offering training to all in good sportsmanship and symmetrical physical 
development, came closer than any other recreational nption in history 
to the ideal which we might well seek to recover and apply in our present 
day <ifforts to solve the problem of leisure.. 
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Though the Romans adopted many phases of Greek cultiirej they did 
not take over to any marked degree the aesthetic attitude of the ( 3 reeks 
toward sports. Wiiile they provided for intensive and S3^stematic pliysi- 
cal training of Roman jmiith, this w- as carried on priiiiarity as a phase of 
military training, or at least for the purpose of promoting military effi- 
cienc3V As Charles V. P. Young puts it: While the Romans were 
intensely fond of ph3^sical exercise, it was originalh' and primarity, as 
has been said, as a means to an end, viz., military efficienc}^ The scien- 
tific training of an ideal harmony of mind and body had no place in their 
scheme of things.’’ ' 

Roman bo3^s were compelled to assemble daily to be put through 
arduous ph3'sical exercises -and training in the use of weapons. They 
were drilled in the militaiy step, compelled to carry heavy weights, trained 
to throw the javelin, and the like. Accessory exercises designed to im- 
prove ply^sical and military efficiency were such things as boxing, wrest-.* 
ling, and running. These exercises were serious and solemn matters, 
rarel}^ taking the form of spontaneous sports or social amusements. 
Roman men, even prominent public officials, did, however, take a rather 
unusual interest in certain g 3 unnastic 3 and games for the sake of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Bo3'S also participated in these games when they 
were not occupied in more serious exercises. Ball games were particularly 
popular with the Romans. Some of these gained resembled our modern 
baseball, and others were roughly like soccer and medicine ball, as played 
toda3V Tlie Romans also showed much enthusiasm for sham fights in 
W'hich they fought a dumnw much as the3r would a living adversary. It 
hardly needs to be pointed out that no other people in history have shown 
as much enthusiasm for public baths as did the Romans. The opening 
of the baths w^as announced each dav" by the ringing of a bell. The great 
baths were capacious and luxurious. There v;ere rooms and pools for 
hot, warm, and cold-water bathing. Gymnasiums and ball courts were 
provided for the more energetic. There were baleonic'S on wliich bathers 
of both sexes might gather and gossip. Libraries and art galleries were 
often provided for the more studious and aesthetic. The price of admis- 
sion vras veiy low — about one cent for a man, two cents for a woman, and 
free admission for children. 

We have already called attention to the fact that the Romans were tlie 
first to promote mass attendance at sports, as a phase of their political 
polic3’’ of bread-and-circuses. Gladiatorial fights, conflicts between 
gladiators and wild beasts, fights between beasts themselves, and chariot 
races were the move important offerings in these great public spectacles. 
Associated with the chariot races was the prolot3’]ie of our viicv track 
gambling, racketeering, and fixing of races. The Romans were, inci- 
dentals, much given to gambling and games of chance. The Roman 
amphitheaters in which these public spectacles were held provided a 
seating capacity equal to that of our largest stadiums today. Indeed, 
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few of our present stadiums equal the seating capacity of the Circus 
Maximus, which seated more than 150,000 spectators. 

During the Middle Ages, there was, as we have seen, a definite social 
cleavage in the realm of play and sports. The nobility, whose life was 
colored by the ideals of the age of chivalry, followed sports supposedly 
suitable to the noble life. Some of these noble sports, such as the tourna- 
ment and the joust, constituted training in the art of war in the age of 
knighthood and chivalry. The tournament was a real battle between 
mounted knights, which took on the form of a great public spectacle. 
Deaths w’-ere frequent. The church often protested because of the num- 
ber killed or injured at tournaments. Jousting was somewhat less 
dangerous, since the combatants were separated by a wooden beam 
which prevented the horses from colliding when the knights rode head- 
long *at each other. Less dangerous still were the quintain, in wdiich a 
knight endeavored to pierce a manikin wdth his lance at full speed, and 
the behourd which was a type of fencing on horseback. 

Aside from tliese military sports, the most popular type of noble recrea- 
tion was some form of hunting. The nobles had exclusive hunting rights 
in the Middle Ages and little thought of the ruinous effect of their hunting 
on the cultivated fields of the peasants. Stag hunting and wuld boar 
hunting were popular. .Almost universal was the sport of falconry, or 
hunting birds and small game animals with trained falcons and hawks. 
When inside their castles the nobility amused themselves chiefly by 
listening to the songs and jokes of the troubadours and jesters, playing 
chess and drinking. 

The medieval ymomanry had their own sports, some of which were an 
imitation of those of the nobles. Such were the mock tournaments, in 
which the yeomen were seated on oxen and armed with flails instead of 
lances. The yeomen also frequently had their own quintains, in the form 
of spearing figures mounted on posts in the village common. Instead of 
the noble hunting enterprises, the yeomen had to content themselves with 
archery, pitching quoits, bear-baiting, cockfighting, and the like. The 
peasants and serfs had fewer sports than the jmornen, but on manorial 
holidays they might have a chance to wrestle, thiwv weights, watch a 
cockfight, or observe two blindfolded men trying to kill with a club a 
pig or a goose let loose in an enclosure. Usually, the peasants and serfs, 
working from daylight until dark, had little time or inclination to engage 
in sports. 

Tlie rise of Protestantism, and especially of Puritanism, in early 
modern times, tended to exert a restraining influence upon sports. The 
main leisure possessed by any, save the nobility, was on Sunday, and the 
Puritans revived the Sabbatarian teachings of the Old Testament and 
attempted to enforce a taboo upon , sports on Sunday. This definitel^r 
curtailed sports and amusements in those places where the Puritans were 
able to enact and enforce their restrictive legislation. ^Moreover, the 
Puritans looked askance upon bear and bull-baiting, cockfighting, and 
the like, and did their best to discourage these, even wiien carried on 
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during week days. ThuSj while religion had formerly stimulated play 
and sports, it became, for a long time, a distinctly restraining influence in 
many Protestant countries. 

'With the invention of gunpowder, knighthood and cliWalry came to an 
end, and the typical medieval amusements of the feudal nobility were 
terminated when this social class was finally ousted from power. Tour- 
naments, jousts, and falconry were discarded. The commoner was 
gradually allowed to participate in hunting activities. But horseback 
riding still remained the basis of the sport of the upper classes which, 
particularly in England, was transformed into hunting with the hounds. 

With the termination of feudalism, the middle class rose in importance 
and their sports assumed a social importance quite equal to those of the 
country gentry. Typical forms of play and sport in early modern times 
are summarized in the following statement from an English newspaper 
of the early eighteenth century; 

The modern sports of the citizens, besides drinking, are cockfighting, bowling 
upon greens, playing at tables or backgammon, cards, dice, and billiards; also 
musical meetings in the evening; they sometimes ride out on horseback, and hunt 
with the lord-mayor’s pack of dogs when the common hunt goes on. The lower 
classes divert themselves at football, wrestling, cudgels, ninepins, shovelboard, 
cricket, sto\vball, ringing of bells, quoits, pitching the bar, bull and bear bait- 
ingsc^'-^ 

Other sports mentioned by another wuiter of the same era were “Sail- 
ing, rowing, swimming, archery, bowling in alleys, and skittles, tennis, 
chess, and draughts ; and in the winter skating, sliding, and shooting.’^ 

We should also in this place say a word or two about the sports of our 
‘ colonial ancestors during this period. The typical sports of the English 
country gentry ^vere brought over and establislied in the southern colonies. 
Fox hunting behind the hounds wms particulariy popular with the squires 
of Virginia and some other southern colonies. The upper classes in both 
the South and the North found much pleasure in boating and yacht races. 
Horse racing Vvas popular in Virginia, and it made some headway even 
in New England. Hunting and fishing were not only popular but a prac- 
tical necessity throughout the whole colonial area. The middle and lower 
classes amused themselves at such games as skittles, an early form of 
bowling, pulling, the goose, cockfighting, swimming, and skating. Due 
to the popularity of hunting and the necessity of protecting themselves 
from tile Indians, the colonists universally fostered sliooting matches. 
In the rough life of the frontier vigorous sports such as rough-and-tumbic 
fights, -wrestling matches, and eyegouging were popular. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable change in the range 
and character of sports and recreation. This revolution was brought 
about by the sweeping mechanical and institutional changes which have 
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In this S})ort a heavily greased §oose was hung on a rope above a road or a 
stream and a man on horseback or in a boat rode under the goose at full speed 
and tried to pull it off the rope. 
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come over the world since 1800. The IncUistiial Revoliitioiij the inven- 
tion of machines/ and the triumph of modern industrialism gradually 
brought about a greater amount of leisure time wliicli could be devoted 
to sports and recreation. But most of those who were able to enjoy this 
larger volume of leisure found themselves cooped up in cities, where the 
facilities for recreation were very limited. This encouraged the creation 
of mass spectacles and commercial recreation, in which the professional 
and working classes could participate vicariously as spectators. The 
growth of democracy, which followed in the wake of the increasing 
strength of the working classes, swept away most of the exclusiveness 
which had dominated sports. Sports became the legal right of every- 
body, even though the masses might have a limited opportunity to engage 
in such recreation. Nationalism also exerted its influence upon the world 
of sports. The German patriot, Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, introduced the 
idea of practicing gymnastics as a phase of the preparation of the Ger- 
mans for successful resistance to Napoleon. His introduction of gym- 
nastic exercises in Berlin, in 1811, was widely imitated throughout the 
rest of Prussia and in some of the other German states. The German 
Tur7ivereme of the nineteenth century were definitely modeled on the 
program cd* ^Tather” Jalin. 

Another important innovation in sports since the opening of the nine- 
teenth century has been the growing popularity of competitive games and 
the development of organized games between matched teams. The latter 
seems to have been, in the beginning, primarily an English and American 
develo|)ment. This new phase of sports may have been due in part to 
environmental conditions peculiar to the English and Americans, but 
very likely it also reflected the competitive character of the economic life 
and institutions of our capitalistic industrialism. Anyhow, it has been 
one of the most momentous innovations in the history of sports and 
recreation. Its signiflcance and foundations are thus characterized by 
S. L. Pressey: 

Certain larger social influences upon play also deserve mention. The organ- 
ized teaiii game seems to be largely an Anglo-Saxon product. American col- 
legians prefer football, whereas the youthful intelligentsia of Germany have a 
special fondness for dueling, and the French prefer tennis to play between groups. 
But all this is presumably not because Gennan or French youths lack some 
mysterious instinct or ability which tends to make English and American boys pe- 
culiarly fond of team games. Rather the explanation is to lie found in differences 
in climate, in the size and character of the leisure class, and especially in the 
largely unknown development of the conventions of amusement. It must l^e 
further observed that these differences are being rapidly modilled. The vogue 
of tennis in France is relatively new, although the ganie originated there. Amer- 
ican baseball has no very long history, and its amazing pojiularlty in Japan has 
come about in a short period of time. The present passion for golf in our coun- 
try is largely a x)ost-war phenomenon. In short, there is every evidence that the 
form which the play life of a community or a nation takes is determined by 
influences which ared^iest described as social; certain conventions are developed 
with resj)ect to sport and amusement* 

The writer is inclined to believe that the competitive character of much Amer- 
ican play is to be regarded as such a convention. After all, many recreational 
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activities^ such as fishing, canoeing, hiking, dancing, and singing, are not com« 
petitive. The tendency to identify play \vith competitive games and sports may 
be a product of our highly individualistic and competitive socio-economic mode 
of life. The present emphasis on the competitive in recreation seems to be 
relatively recent, and, on the whole, unfortunate.®^ 

We may 3iow briefly describe the origins of characteristic sports of the 
nineteentii century, which have been based upon the principle of matched 
teams and have lent themselves particularly well to the creation of mass 
spectacles and commercialized recreation. Baseball has gained such pop- 
ularity that it is usually described as our ''national game.” Some attrib- 
ute its origins to the ball games common among the American Indians. 
But it is .more likely that it is a further development of the numerous ball 
games which were common among the English people in tlie seventeenth 
and eigliteenth centuries. The literal origin of our present baseball game 
can be traced back to the ingenuity of Abner Doiibleday, a civil engi- 
neer, w'ho laid out the modern baseball diamond and introduced on it the 
game of town ball in Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1839. The Doubleday 
system was popularized ■when the Knickerbocker baseball club wms organ- 
ized in New York City, in 1845, under the leadership of Alexander J. 
Cartwright. This took over the Doiibleday system and provided for a 
team of nine men. In the decade of the fifties, baseball teams were 
formed in the other larger cities of the East and tlie game was tlioroughly 
launched. The first professional club to be establislied was tlie Cincin- 
nati Red Stockings, who assumed a professional status in 1869. The 
game was nationalized wdien the National League was founded in New 
York City, in February, 1876. The American League w^as foimded in 
1900. Numerous minor leagues have also been created* The jikivelop- 
ment of stars, since the advent of Adrian C. ("Cap”) iVnson in 1877 has 
served to add glamour and popularity. 

Football is an old game, which certainly goes back as far as ancient 
Sparta. It ^vas very popular in medieval England. Early American 
football was modeled after the English game, particularly as developed 
at Rugby. It was played in Eastern universities with indifferent results 
during tlie first two thirds of the nineteenth century. But the American 
football game, as a conflict of regular matched teams, was launched 
with the formation of the Oneida Football Club in Boston, in 1867, The 
guiding spirit was Geiiit Smith IMiller, a native of New Y’ork State. The 
first inter-collegiate contest was played between Rutgers and Princeton 
in 1869, with 25 players on each side. The man tvbo was mainly resptin- 
sibie for transforming football from its early crude manifestations in the 
T)0^s into the present well-developed inter-collegiate and ]>rofessional 
game was Walter C, Camp, a member of the Yule football team in the 
late seventies, and the leading adviser in all modifications of the rules 
of tlie game for nearly 50 years thereafter. Famous coaches who have 
helped to develop and stabilize the game have been Amos Alonzo Stagg 


s^Pressey, Fsycholofrj and flir Naw Educatioiu BnrpL'r^s, 1933, pp. 71-75. 
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of Chicago, Fielding H. Yost of jSlichigan, Percy Haughton of Harvard, 
and Glen Warner of the Carlisle Indians. 

The increasingly popular game of basketball was created in January, 
1892, by Janies Naismith of the YM.GA. Training College at Spring- 
field, Mass. It grew out of an attempt to adapt the principles of lacrosse 
and association football to indoor play on gymnasium floors. Professor 
Naismith organized the first team at Springfield and the game rapidly 
gained popularity. Adopted as an amateur game by the colleges aiid uni- 
versities in the nineties, professional teams became popular early in the 
present century. The game has enormously increased its following in 
the last decade. <. • 

Hockey, as a popular game, followed on the heels of basketball. The 
game of ^^shinny” had been played since colonial times, but ice hockey 
as an organized game was imported from Canada, where it was already 
popular in the latter half of the nineteenth century. It was introduced 
into the United States by a .Canadian student at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in 1895. Its popularity spread quickly, and during the next year 
the American Amateur Hockey League was formed. While hockey has 
been popular as an inter-collegiate game, it has gained even greater head- 
way among professionals during the last 15 years. During the winter 
months it is probably more widely supported than any other professional 
sport, gathering together great crowds of spectators in the numerous 
arenas provided for it in American cities. 

We should, perhaps, mention certain other games and sports which have 
come to enjoy much popularity. Perhaps the most notable innovation 
has been the game of golf. The game was played in Scotland as far 
back as the sixteenth century. It became known, but was not popular, in 
tlie English colonies of America in the eighteenth century. The game 
was revived in the United States as a result of the influence of Robert 
Lockhart, a resident of Yonkers, N. Y., who had been born in Scotland. 
Enthused over golf as a result of a visit to his native land in 1888, he 
returned to Yonkers and enlisted the interest of his friend, John Reid, 
who became the first great American patron of golf. The first outstand- 
ing American golfer was Walter J. Travis, who won a national amateur 
title in 1900. Others %vho gained eminence were Jerome B. Travers, 
Harry H. Hilton, Francis Oumiet, Walter C. Hagen, Robert T. Jones, Jr., 
Gene Sarazen, and R, Guldahl. The game has been cultivated by both 
amateurs and professionals. One of the ablest of the latter was “Long 
Jim^^ (James) Barnes. While golf was widely established before the first 
World War, its popularization has come chiefly since 1918. Between 
1916 and 1930 the number of golf courses increased from 742 to 5,856. 
The golf equipment manufactured in 1929 was valued at 21 million dol- 
lars, and the present value of golf courses in the United States has been 
estimated at over a billion doltes. 

An interesting development in contemporaiy sport has been the revival 
of the principles of the ancient Olympic games. This was a reaction 
against the growing professionalism and commercialism of sports. The 
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development was also due to the personal entlmsiasm of a Frenchman, 
Pierre de Couvertin, who sought compensation for the defeat of France 
in 1870 by carrying on propaganda for out-of-door sports. lie thought 
that France might triumph here, though defeated on the field of battle. 
He summoned a conference in Paris, in 1894, at which the International 
Dl^mipic Committee was created. The first Olympic games were held in 
1896 at Olympia in Greece. Taking tlie form of a great international 
competition in the realm of sport, the Olympic games liave been held 
every four years since 1896,''''^*^ constantly gaining in popularity, and pres- 
tige. The competition has been rendered more keen and severe by the 
growth of nationalism since the first World War, and particularly since 
the rise of Fascism. 

Fascism lias promoted mass sports and play in Italy and Germany not 
only to provide recreation and insure physical fitness but also to promote 
national unity and patriotic sentiment. Not since Greek has so 
much attention been given to mass sports by any important political 
conuiuinity. l^ut tlie s|)irit of fascist play is markedly different from that 
of tlie Attic Greeks. It is a sort of cross between Spartan military dis- 
cipline and tlie Riiinan circuses. 

We should, perhaps in this place, say a word about tlie increasing 
popularity of gymnastics. We have already noted that gyinnastics in 
modern times liad tlieir origin as a phase of nationalism under Father 
Jalin in Prussia early in the last century. From his movement there 
developed tlie Tvmverein, which, became very popular in Germany and 
among German-Americans. The disciples of Jalin relied primarily 
upon heavy apparatus. Two other influences were particularly impor- 
tant in the growth of the gynmasiiira in the United States. One was the 
medical point of view, set forth forcefully by Dr. Edward M. Hartwell 
in 1885, which stressed the desirability of physical training from the 
stand])oint of physical and mental hygiene. The otlier was the influence 
which came from religion and social reform and led to the introduction 
of gymnasiums in settlement houses, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and 
the like. 

■\Miile the first American gymnasiums generally adopted the heavy 
apparatus of the Jalin system, calisthenics, introduced in the Hartford 
Seminary by Catherine E. Beecher, became more popular. It laid much 
btress upon setting-up exercises, and posture exercises. This innovation 
was popularized by Dr. Dio Lewns, who w^as also indebted to the Sivcdish 
system of free gymnastics. Tlie man most influential in (h'veloping the 
American system of gymnastic exercises, taking the best from both Euro- 
pean and American practice, was Dudley A. Sargent, who became profes- 
sor of physical training at Harvard University in 1878. The Young 
Men's Christian Association, under tlie leadership of Robert Biirny, 
J. Gardner Smith, and Luther H. Giilick, played a very important part in 
popularizing the gymnasium and American gymnastics. A training 
school, under Y.M.C.A. auspices, was created at Springfield, Mass. 


34a Except for the war years 1916 and 1940. 
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Gulick originally had charge of this. The aim of the Y.M.C.A. was to 
develop a ''imiscular Christianity.^' The gymnasium movement was pop- 
ularized by the development of competition between gymnastic teams 
following 1899. The gymnasium has promoted not only gymnastic exer- 
cises but also such sports as swimming, basketball, handball, and the 
like* 

Perhaps the most remarkable development in the whole history of 
sports has been the rise of commercialized sports and amusements, mainly 
since the first World ’War. This has been due, first and foremost, to the 
growth of urban populations. Since restrictions of sx)ace have made it im- 
possible for many city dwellers to xiarticipate directly in play and sports, 
tliere has been a natural tendency to provide great mass spectacles which 
thousands of spectators ma}^ watch and in which they may x^articipate 
vicariously.^''^ Then, the first World War gave a strong impetus to sports 
and to vicarious mass participation therein. The strongest influence here 
was a combination of patriotism and hygiene. Sports were believed to 
bring about more perfect physique, which was desirable in potential sol- 
diers. 

Mass production methods tended to enter into sports themseWes, in 
order to meet the need for public spectacles and the health training of 
the inultitude. Acquisitive imxmlses also played their part, since busi- 
nessmen qiiickh' detected the possibility of profits in the sale of admis- 
sions to public spectacles and in the marketing of various forms of 
goods. And the gambling spirit was not without influence in 
tins development. It has been an especially strong force in promoting 
the development of horse racing and racetrack gambling. 

While the cominercialization of sports has had certain benefits, such as 
making possible the very existence of mass spectacles, it has carried wdth 
it certain abuses, especially when racketeers and gamblers have been able 
to get control of some of these sports and ^‘fix" the results, so as to pro- 
mote their giimbling earnings. Baseball has been unusually free from 
this abuse, but even here the racketeers were able to fix the World Series 
between the Chicago White Sox and the Cincinnati Reds in 1919. There 
has been a considerable amount of well-warranted suspicion about the 
integrity of boxing matches, and x>i’ofessional wrestling is shot through 
with corruption and manipulation. It is not taken seriously by many 
sport lovers. It is more a phase of comedy than of sport. But horse 
racing has been most thorouglily victimized by the gaml:)lGrs and rack- 
eteers. Not only is much of the racetrack betting dislnmestly conducted 
and designed to line the pockets of gamblers, but at times eA-en the races 
tiiemselves are fixed through the bribery of jockeys or the dox)ing of 
liorses. The operations of the racetrack gamblers and racketeers rexwe- 
seiit tlie most extreme pathological aspects of commercialized sports. 

The manufacture and sale of various forms of s])orting and athletic 
goods, firearms, ammunition, and the like, have become a major busi- 

On sporls and vicarious participaHon, J. Nash, Spcrfatorllh. 

Bears, 1932. 
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ness in the United States. It is estimated tbatj in 1929 j wiien the sale of 
these goods reached the maximum point/ it totaled approximately 
half a billion dollars. But even this is only a small fraction of the total 
cost of all recreation in the United States, which was estimated to have 
been, in 1929, approximately 10 billion dollars. 

Recreation in the United States in the 
Twentieth Century 

Since the turn of tlie present century, the major trends in recreation 
have been the popularization of play and sports, tlie institutionalization 
of both as a phase of social planning, the promotion of games and sports 
b}^ private business enterprise, and the growth of great commercialized 
public spectacles. E. C. Worman thus summarizes some of tlie major 
forces that have brought about the expansion of recreational activities 
and the facilities therefor: 

A'lany factors have been responsible for this widespread development. Much 
of it has grown out^ of the nature of our times. Techiioliigical advances in indus- 
tr}’, the growth of cities, tlie great hazards of motor transportation, the new 
freedom of women, changing religious conceptions, the scliish exploitation of 
natural resources, and the pollution of streams and ocean waters have played 
their part in recent years to make the provision of recreation a practical necessity 
for young and old of all classes.'*^ 

But even tlie rapid development of mass recreation in tlie last genera” 
tion has not kept pace with the increased need for such pliysical and 
mental outlets as recreation provides. Tlie increased attention given to 
recreation in the twentieth century has been ably justified by Jesse F. 
Steinef: ' ' , ■ 

The modern recreational movement is so firmly eiitroiiched in American life 
and its positive social results so decidedly outweigh its negative that it is no 
longer difficult to justify the increasing financial outlays. The present giaicra- 
tion hardly needs a reminder of the fact that wholesome recreation leads to both 
bodily and mental health. It also breaks the monotony of labor and the exliaust- 
ing routine and regimen of our mechanized industrial system. For thousands 
rcaueation is now a kind of cult aiming at pliysical, mental and moral efficiency. 
For additional thousands it opens the doors to a new world where during hours 
of pleasurable leisure the onerous drudgeries of life are forgotten. Of an equal 
if not greater importance is the outlet given our pent-up emotions. The theory 
of emotional catharsis, first dc'veloped from the. public games and spectacles of 
aiKuent Greece, offci’s a psychological basis for the prevailing lielief that recrea- 
tion tends to reduce crime and delinquency. The large variety of sports and 
amuscauents are, on this basis, more than mere diversions for hours of leisure; 
iliey are vital factor^ in the progress of civilization. One of society's important 
functions, therefore is the cultivation of mass amusements, activities anrl diver- 
sions appealing to all age groups from the preadolesceiit to the far advanetxl 
in life. It is an insurance of social health.^’” 


C. 'Wovman, article ‘Tecreation/ Social Work Year B<^oh, lOSO^ pp. 361-362, 
W. F. Oghiirn, ct aL, Recent Social Trcnth in the U)ut€d Slaic.'i, IMcGraw-Hilh 
1933, p. 913 
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Inventions and new types of games have helped to revolutionize; recrea- 
tion in the twentieth century. The profit motive has also had full play 
in stimulating recreation. It was authoritatively estimated in 1940 that 
we were spending between three and four billion dollars for commercial- 
ized recreation. Tliis gave industry a powerful vested interest in sup- 
porting and expanding this field of recreational activity. The most 
notable of the new forms of commercial amusement are moving pictures 
and the radio. Radio manufacturers, broadcasting stations, and the gen- 
eral public spend millions to bring the radio into tlie homes. Also, broad- 
casting companies have advertisers who spend relatively lavisldy to pro- 
duce the programs which the public enjoys. The automobile, by putting 
the nation on wlieels, has promoted many and varied forms of. recreation, 
especially travel, camping, hunting, fishing, and the like. , 

xAmong the non-professionalized games in which the public participates, 
probably the most notable trend lias been the growth in the popularity 
of golf and tennis. Golf still remains, partly on account of the expense 
involved in belonging to golf and country clubs, prett}'’ mueli of a class 
game, with no marked mass participation. But tennis lias become one of 
the more popular sports. A large number of tennis courts are provided 
by the American Lawn Tennis xAssociation; there are many class courts 
associated with golf clubs; and many more public tennis courts have been 
provided by the cities of the United States. The greater availability 
of tennis to the masses, as compared with golf, may be seen from the fact 
that, in 1939, there were only 358 public golf courses,, while 11,667 public 
tennis courts were provided by American cities. 

The increased interest in recreation and its social significance are 
reflected in the expansion of public facilities for recreation and ^sports, 
both in country and city areas. National parks and forests have been 
opened up to travelers, and made available by the automobile. In 1940, 
there were some 20,817,228 acres of national parks, 154 in number. In 
1940, approximately 16,735,000 persons visited these national parks, over 
90 per cent of them in private cars. Under the New Deal adminis- 
tration an effort was made to improve the facilities for visitors to our 
national parks. Some 46 new national park projects have been set up in 
24 states. Camping facilities are provided for visitors from metropolitan 
areas. The CCC and the WPA have taken a leading part in the prepara- 
tion of these recreational demonstration projects. Closely associated 
with national parks^are our national forests, which now have about 175,- 
000,000 acres under the Forest Service. Alany of tliese forests contain 
extensive recreational facilities. *The increasing popularity and accessi- 
bility of the national forests may be seen from the fact tliat, in 1916, they 
were visited by only 3,000,000 persons, while in 1939 they were visited 
by approximately 33,000,000 persons, not including those who merely 
passed through them on their way to other destinations. - 

Besides national parks and forests there are many state, county, and 
municipal parks. There are now. about two million acres in state 
parks. In 1935, there were reported to be some 526 county parks, cm- 
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bracing 160^000 acreSj and 15j000 municipal parks occupying about 380j- 
000 acres. The municipal parks are especially useful for our crowded 
city populations. It was estimated, in 1930, that the capital invested in 
miiiiidipal parks amounted to considerably more than a billion dollars, 
and that over $100,000,000 is spent annually to maintain and operate 
them. A recent trend has been tlie acquisition by cities of park areas 
outside the corporate limits of municipalities. There are about 130, OQO 
acres of such parks at present. 

A notable recent development has been the growth of public play- 
grounds, especially in connection with school and community recreation 
centers. The most potent force promoting this trend has been tlie Na- 
tional Recreation Association, created in 1906. It -was then known as 
the Playground Association of America. In 1910, tlicrewvcre only about 
1,300 public playgrounds; the number had increased to 7,240 in 1930, and 
to 9,749 in 1939. The extent and variety of public recreation facilities 
provided by American cities today is shown in the following table from 
the 1940 yearbook of the National Recreation Association, giving the 
data for 1939: 

PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 1939 


l^^wilities • N lim ber oj Cities 

Supervised pla 3 ’groiinds, 9,749 792 

Indoor community recreation centers, 4,123 444 

Recreation buildings, 1,666 .... 395 

Athletic fields, 875 422 

Baseball diamonds, 3,846 704 

Public bathing beaches, 548 253 

Nine-hole golf courses, 146 114 

Eighteen-hole golf courses, 212 135 

Indoor swimming pools, 315 122 

Outdoor swimming pools, 866 399 

Public tennis courts, 11,617 716 

Wading pools, 1 ,545 426 

Archeiy ranges, 455 257 

Bowling greens, 217 77 

. Handball courts, 1,983 173 

Horseshoe courts, 9,326 646 

Ice-skating areas, 2,968 427 

Picnic areas, 3,511 476 

Plaj^ streets, 298 46 

Hluiffleboard courts, 2,299 259 

Ski jumps, 116 • • * • 64 

Softball diamonds, 8,995 736 

Stadiums, 244 176 

Theaters, 110 70 

Toboggan s]idc.s, 301 114 


The most thoroughly revolutionized phase of recrcatitui has been 
travel, mainly as a result of the production of low priced cars and the 
building of better highways on which these cars may be operated. Good 
roads have been extended into mountaiu, forest, and national park areas. 
In 1930, some 92 per cent of the visitors to the national forests and 8o 
per cent of the visitors to national parks msed automobile.s. In 1916, 
about 15,000 automobiles entered the national parks, while by 1931 the 
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number liad increased to approximately 900,000. Motor tours have be- 
come increasingly popular as a method of taking a vacation. The Amer- 
ican Automobile Association estimated that, in 1929, about 45,000,000 
persons took vacation trips by automobile in the ITnited States.” The 
AAA estimated that in 1940 some 5 billion dollars were spent on motor 
vacations. Perhaps most significant are the short automobile rides taken 
'wjthin the community or to near-by places during leisure hours each day. 
The automobile has, of course, facilitated forms of recreation other than- 
travel, since it is used for fishing, hunting, going to the movies, and any 
number of sports removed some distance from the home. 

(Idosely related to motor travel in general has been the development of 
outdoor camping. The xlmerican Camping Association has devoted 
much effort to raising the standards of camping equipment and leader- 
ship. The federal government, through the WPA and the CCC, has 
labored to increase camping facilities. Approximately 10,000,000 per- 
sons camp somewhere in the national forests each year. The hostel 
movement of European youth was introduced to this country in 1935, 
being especially popular in New England. This provides attractive 
camping facilities for young persons visiting scenic areas. There were 
227 youth hostels, with 11,000 members, in 1940. Automobile travel and 
camping have been more closely combined tlian ever with the advent of 
automobile trailers. IMany of these are on the road today, as well as in 
the numerous tourist camps which are available along all the good higli- 
ways. Trailers concentratG near resorts and form veritable trailer cities, 
especially in areas like Florida and California during the winter season. 

The better facilities for travel and camping have encouraged hunting 
and fishing. In average years over 7,000,000 hunting and fishing licenses 
are issued, and millions of dollars are spent for hunting and fishing 
equipment. 

AVater sports have increased in recent yeans. The mimbef of public 
bathing beaches maintained by American cities increased from 127 in 
1923 to 548 in 1939. In Chicago, during the summer of 1930, some 
7,000,000 persons used the public bathing beaches. The number of pub- 
lic swimming pools has also increased more than 100 per cent since 1923, 
some 1,181 being reported in 1939. It has been estimated that there are 
over 3,500 private and public swimming pools in the United States. In 
1937, some 124 cities reported an attendance of over 100,000,000 at bath- 
ing beaches and swimming pools. 

The increased popularity of the automobile on land has l;)een paralleled 
by the use of motor boats for recreation. In 1930 there were 250,000 
registered motor boats, at least three-quarters of which were used for 
pleasure. 

Skiing, formerly a recreation chiefly limited to Alpine and other Euro- 
pean resorts, has attracted an ever greater number of Americans in areas 
where there is snow. Owing to the relative difficulty of motor travel in 
winter weather, the railroads have cooperated in bringing skiers to suitaj^lc 
locations. Special cars for skiers are added to regular trains, and special 
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ski trains are run from city centers to highlands and mountain areas. 
Airplanes are also widely used by the more opulent skiers. 

Americans are notable organizers and joiners ; heiicey it is not surprising 
to findj besides local organizations devoted to the promotion of vSports, na- 
tional organizations which have formulated rules, stinnihrted aetivities, 
and endeavored to raise the general level of sportsmanship in various 
fields. Among these are The United States Golf Association, the Amer- 
ican Lawn Tennis Association, Amateur Atliletic Union of the United 
States, National Amateur Athletic Federation, American Olympic Asso- 
ciation, Amateur Fencers’ League of America, National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen, Amateur Billiard Association of America, American 
Skating Union of the United States, American Canoe Association, Amer- 
ican Snow Shoe Union, National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs, 
National Cycling Association, National Horse Shoe Pitchers’ Association, 
National Ski Association, National Amateur Casting Association, Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association, and United States Football Asso- 
ciation. 

By all odds the most important organization promoting an interest in 
recreation and raising the standards therein has been tlie National 
Recreation Association. This grew out of the devotion and entliusiasm 
of Joseph Lee (1862-1937), of Boston. In 1894, Lee learned in a news- 
paper that boys had been arrested for playing ball in a street. He 
indignantly protested that ‘^those boys were arrested for living.” From 
that time onward, he devoted himself to the playground movement, with 
the text that ‘'‘tlie boy without a playground is tlie father to tlie man 
without a job.’^ Important social workers, like Jane Addams and Jacob 
A. Riis, encouraged Lee. President Theodore Roosevelt enthiisiastically 
supported the program. 

The first meeting was called together in New York in tiie winter of 
1904-05 by Dr. Henry S. Curtis, the most notable members of the orig- 
inal group being Lee and Dr. Luther H. Gulick. A numl)cr of meetings 
were held in the next few months, and, in November, 1905, the name of 
the Playground Association of America was chosen for the new organ- 
ization. The organization was formally launched on April 12, 1906, with 
the warm approval of President Roosevelt. Lee, one of our leading 
authorities on recreation, became president of the organization in 1910, 
and remained at its head until 1935. The name was later changed to the 
National Recreation Association. Lee was a wealthy man and geiH'rously 
endowx^d the recreation imn'ement, giving some $360,000 to the Play- 
ground Association. He was rewarded by seeing the number of play- 
grounds in tlio country increa>se by more than tenfold between 1910 and 
1935. The National Recreation Associatkm not only has labored vigor- 
ously to increase interest in sports and play; it has clone more than any 
other organization to ])romote the growth of playgrounds and to ein|)liasize 
the necessity of supervised play and I’ocreation. It lias tried to make the 
latter a source of personality-building as well as of ])hysical exercise and 
emotional outlet. 
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Mainly as a result of the work of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, there has been a remarkable expansion of community recreational 
facilities, a matter which we have already mentioned. Tliough the public 
playgrounds are almost exclusively an American institution, the play- 
ground movement was really introduced into this country from Europe. 
In 1885, Dr. Marie Zakrzewska visited Berlin and witnessed children 
playing on sandpiles in the public parks of that city. , Upon her return, 
she opened a sand garden in Boston, These early play centers for small 
children later grew into model playgrounds, equipped with the customary 
apparatus. The social settlements also encouraged the early growth of 
playgrounds, Hull House in Chicago opening one in 1893, and the Henry 
Street Settlement in New York, another in 1895. 

By the beginning of the present century, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, New Haven, Providence, San Francisco and 
other large cities had began to provide public playgrounds. The move- 
ment gained rapid headway after the formation of the National Recrea- 
tion Association in 1906. In some 27 states, cities now have the right to 
set up public recreation systems. By 1939, some 792 cities provided 
9,749 public playgrounds, together with 4,123 indoor community recrea- 
tion centers, and 1,666 recreation buildings. There were alx)ut 100,- 
000,000 participants in the recreation centers and recreation buildings. 
In 1939, no less than 1,204 urban communities were supplying organized 
public recreation facilities, at a total annual cost of approximately $57,- 
000,000. The degree to wliich supervised play lias developed is shown 
by the fact that in 1939 these 1,204 urban communities hired some 25,- 
042 recreation workers to supervise pla^^ground activities. Along with 
these were some 18,000 supplementaiy supervisors, paid out of emergency 
funds supplied mainly by the federal government. And in addition to 
both of these w’-ere some 10,000 volunteer supervisors. The growth of the 
su])ervised play movement may be noted from the fact that, in 1912, there 
were only 5,320 paid supervisors of recreation, and the total amount ex- 
pended for public community recreation was only $4,000,000. 

Even private industry has extensively fostered recreation to improve 
the health and morale of employees. In a survey of 2,700 concerns, cov- 
ered by the investigation of the National Industrial Conference Board, it 
was found that 552 provided athletic facilities and 411 had clubhouses for 
such activities. 

A remarkable development in recreation and the extension of recrea- 
tional facilities has been the generous aid rendered- by the federal govern- 
ment under various New Deal auspices. E. C. W'orman thus summarizes 

the extent of this government aid to community recreation: 

■ ' ■■■■■■ ' , " , 

By 193S tlK‘ emergency rtlief agencies of the federal government, including the 
WPA, the Naiional Yoiitlj Administration (NYA) antUthe liesettlement Admin- 
istration (now the Fami Security Administration) had spent one liillion dollars 
for recreation purposes. At one time there were -iOIKiO persons employed by the 
Recreation Division of the WPA and a similar number 1>y the NYA." Literally 
thousaruls of recreation facilities, such as camps, picnicking gr^mnds, trails, swim- 
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iiiing pools, and so forth, have been built. The Department of the Interioi 
through the National Park Service and the Office of Pkiiication; the Department 
of Agriculture through the Forest Service, the Bureau of Agricultural laconomies, 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, and the Bureau of Home Economics; and 'A'l 
other bureaus or offices are related in some way to recreation service, much ol 
which has developed during the depression.^® 

To be more specific, to June, 1939, WPA workers had built 7,621 ncAV 
recreation buildings, 2,394 athletic fields, 2,078 playgrounds, 1,164 new 
swimming and wuiding pools, and 6,347 tennis courts, and bad cleared 
332,618 acres of new park projects. The federal government contributed 
126,000,000 to support supervised play in 1939. 

This revolutionary increase in recreational facilities has been accom- 
panied by a more dynamic philosophy with respect to play. There has 
been a shift of interest from mere play itself to an ever greater considera- 
tion of the effects of play upon participants. Physical hygiene has been 
supplemented by mental hygiene. There is no longer a tendency to 
believe that, once a playground is set up and supervisors supplied, tlie 
process will take care of itself. A serious research interest in the nature 
and effects of play has been developed. This new |)liilosophy and tlie 
new' objectives of play and recreation have been well summarized by 
Dr. V. K. Brown 

Our objectives are moving over into new ground. Where we once were con- 
tent to isme medals of award for signal accomplishment, and to consider victory 
a sufficient end in itself, in view of the striving and the sacrifice wliieh made the 
victory possible, now we are concerned far more with the spiritual significances 
of that victory to the victor himself, to the steadying fact it represents to him — 
the fact, howA^er later life may buffet him, that o^nce, at least, in a contest where 
he threw his whole self into the k ue, in spite of opposition, fatigue, and difficulty, 
ho fought through to triumph, and stood at the end uncon qiiored and uncon- 
querabie. Long ago, we passed the point where we were interested exclusively in 
what people'do in recreation; the trend is now to consider, as more vital, rather 
what the thing done itself does, in turn, to the doer of 

The development of recreational facilities in rural areas has lagged 
beliind the progress in cities and the larger village communities. A care- 
ful survey in 1.935 show'ed that rural communities had a 96 per cent defi- 
ciency in personnel for recreational supervision and an even greater lack 
of recreational facilities. The very nature of rural life provides plenty ' 
of outdoor activity, but organized and supervised recreation in the coun- 
try has been only slightly developed. A number of organizations have 
endeavored to overcome this deplorable backw'ardness of rural recrea- 
tion. The extension service of the United vStates Department of Agri- 
culture has promoted rural recreation through tlie 4-11 Clubs and has 
encouraged camping by rui’al women. The National Recrealion Associa- 
tion has field systematic rural institutes for more than a decade and has 
trained about 60,000 rural recreation leaders, drawn from schools, 
churches, the Grange, 4-H Clubs, and the like. . Some of the emergency 


“Recreation,” Social Work Year Boohj 1939, pp. 371-372. 

V. K. Brown, '‘Trends in Recreation Service,” Recreation, May, 1931, p. 03. 
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relief work carried on by the WPA has been devoted to the improvement 
of rural recreational facilities. 

But far and away the most important practical advance in rural recre- 
ational facilities has been the appearance and growth of consolidated and 
centraliised schools. These merge and concentrate the resources of the 
rural community and provide playground facilities accessible to rural 
youth. All the better schools of this sort have paid supervisors of ath- 
letics. But eAmn here the facilities favor the participation of the children 
■who rcvside in the village where the centralized school is located. The 
rural children can normally use these facilities only during noon and 
recess hours, since the buses bring them to the schools at the moment 
seiiool begins and takes them home as soon as the period of instruction is 
over. Most of the new mechanical facilities for recreation and amuse- 
ment, nota!)ly the automobile, movies, and radio, are enjoyed by the 
rural population. 

In spite of the remarkable development of recreational facilities, we 
have as yet only scratched the surface in the way of providing thor- 
oughly adequate playground facilities for American youth, to say nothing 
of American adults. In 1930 it ^vas estimated that only 5,000,000 out 
of approximately 32,000,000 children between the ages of 6 and 18 w^ere 
served by public playgrounds. Even in 1938, it was* estimated that at 
least 8,000,000 urban children and 12,000,000 rural children had no pub- 
lic playground facilities. There is also a sliortage of park acreage to 
meet the nec'ds of the ])resent urban j)opulati()ii. Notwithstanding the 
growtli of parks and better automobile transportation, most 3"oimg people 
living in cities still have to depend upon motion pictures, dance halls, pool 
rooms, and the like for most of their diversion. One of the most notori- 
ous inadequacies of our day has been the failure, as yet, to force the 
public school system to cooperate intelligently and "completely in the 
creation of a well-rounded numicipal recreation program. 

Despite their inadequacy, recreation and leisure-time activities already 
constitute a big business in themselves. They involve annual expendi- 
tures greater than any New Deal budget before 1940. In 1930, it was 
estimated that the total cost of recreation, broadly interpreted, amounted 
to a little more than §10,000,000,000, nearly two thirds of winch could be 
attributed, directly and indirectly, to the use of automobiles and motor 
boats for recreational purpo.ses. Professor Steiner has compiled the 
table on page 835, itemizing the expenditures for recreation, in the vear 
1930. 

An outstanding leisure-time phenomenon has been the development of 
atliletic sports as public spectacles and the commercialization of the lat- 
ter. jMillions attend these spectacles in person; many more* millions 
})articipate in them vicariously through the newspapers, moving pictures, 
and radio broadcasts, ^ilmost everything else is forced out of public 
attention at the time of radio broadcasts of championship boxing matches, 
"World Series ball games^ and leading intcr-collegiatc football games. 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL COST OF- RECREATION 
(III thousanda of dollars) 


Aiiioimt of Expenditures 

A. Governmental expenditures; 

1. Municipalities $ 147,179 

2. Counties 8^600 

3. Federal 9,300 

4. States 28,331 

Total $ 193,410 

B. Travel and mobility: 

1. Vacation travel in U. S. 

(a) Automobile touring $3,200,000 

(b) Travel by rail 750,000 

(c) Travel by air and water 25,000 

2. Vacation travel abroad 

(a) To Canada ‘ 266,283 

(b) To Mexico 55,642 

(c) To countries overseas 391,470 

(d) To insular possessions 1,326 

(e) Alien American tourists abroad 76,000 

3. Pleasure -use of cars, boats, etc. 

(a) Automobiles (except touring) 1,246,000 

(b) Motor boats 460,000 

(c) Motor cycles 10,796 

(d) Bicycles 9,634 

Total 77 6,492,151 

C. Commercial amusements: 

1. Moving pictures .$1,500,000 

2. Other admissions 166,000 

3. Ciabarets and night clubs 23,725 

4. Radios and radio broadcasting 525,000 

Total T77~77777 2 , 214,725 

D. Leisure time associations : 

1. Social and athletic clubs $125,000 

2. Luncheon clubs * 7,500 

3. Lodges ^ ip,000 

4. Youth servace and similar organizations 75,000 

Total 382,500 


$113,800 

12;000 

2o;ooo 

500,000 

12,000 

21,500 

75.000 

47.000 
6,771 

75;000 


Total ....V 383,07 1 

Total annual cost of recreation 810,165,857 


Eeccmi Social Trendsj McGraw-Hill, Vol. II, p. 949. 


E. Games, sports, outdoor life, etc,:^ 

1 . Toys, games, playground equipment 

2. Pool, billiards, bowling equipment 

3. Playing cards 

4. Sporting and athletic goods ....... 

5. Hunting and fishing license ....... 

6 . College football 

7. Resort hotels 

8 . Commercial and other camps ..... 

9. Fireworks ■ • ■ 

10. Phonographs and accessories ..... 
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Baseball still remains the great “national game/’ though it is now being 
hard pressed by inter-collegiate and professional football. In 1941 each 
of the major leagues drew an attendance of over 5,000,000, the American 
League having an attendance of 5,220,519 and the National League of 
5,029,689. 

The greatest attendance comes at the time of the World Series games. 
This reached its maximum in 1926, when 328,051 saw the series between 
the St. Louis National League team and the New York American League 
team. The receipts in this year were $1,207,064. The nearest to a 
duplication of these figures came in 1936 when 302,924 persons witnessed 
the series betw-een the New’ York National League and the New" York 
American League teams, the receipts being $1,204,399. 

Inter-collegiate football ajso grew into a big business. In 1930, some 

3.289.000 persons attended these games, tlie receipts being $8,363,674, a 
gain of 210 per cent over the figures of 1921. Seating facilities grew" from 

929.000 in 1920 to 2,307,000 in 1930. The figures for 1930 w’ere based 
upon the reports of 49 institutions as to attendance, and 65 institutions as 
to receipts. It lias been estimated that the total attendance at all inter- 
collegiate football games in 1930 w"as over 10 million wdth receipts of 
over 21 million dollars. The increasing commercialization of inter- 
collegiate football has brought serious criticism from educators, wdio feel 
tliat this development has distracted attention from learning.'^^ 

There has been a notable growdh in the popularity of professional foot- 
ball, especially in the larger cities of the East. The teams are recruited 
chiefly from the stars of former inter-collegiate teams. The attendance 
at these games has come to rival seriously the figures in the most thrilling 
and exciting inter-collegiate games. This popularity of professional 
Football has become most marked in the years since 1930. Official organ- 
izations of professional football leagues w’cre instituted in 1941. 

Boxing, particularly in the heavy-weight class, has produced a greater 
attendance and larger receipts than any other type of commercialized 
sporting spectacle. A generation ago, men like CorlSett and Fitz- 
simmons foiigiit for a purse of a few’ thousand dollars, but a million-dollar 
gate .w’as produced in 1921, at the Dempsey-Carpentier fight at Boyle’s 
Tliirty Acres in Jersey City. The high point in prof essionaL boxing 
‘ came in 1927, w’hen the return engagement betw’een Dempsey and Timney 
drew" a gate of $2,650,000. The inferior quality of heavy-w"eight boxers 
in the decade wiiich foliow"cd produced smaller gates, tlioiigh the most 
perfunctory engagement brought an income w’hich w’ould have seemed 
mythical in the days of John L. Sullivan. Even tiie fight between Jack 
Sharkey and Tommy Loiighran in 1929 paid $320,335, as against $270,755 
for the dramatic Johnson- Jeff cries fight in 1910, w’hich marked the larg- 
C‘st gate ever knowm dowm to that time. The unusual fistic prow’css of 
Joe Louis, and his unprecedented willingness to defend his heavyw"eight 
“erowif frequently, have stimulated interest in boxing in the last few 


See above, pp. 761-763. 
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years, but even here the game has suffered for lack of competent opiio-* 
nents for Louis. There has been less popular interest in the far more 
exciting fights between lighter weight pugilists, though the remarkable 
achievements of Henry Armstrong in 1938-1940 brought about a consid- 
erable following for this class of fighters. 

Professional wrestling has not attained the prestige or popularity of 
commercialized boxing. The sport has not been, as thorougiily regulated 
as boxing, championships are always in dispute, and the sport is not 
unfairly suspected of much dishonesty and the 'Txing of bouts.” How- 
ever, wvrestling has become ostensibly more rougli and brutal in recent 
years, perhaps thus seeking to increase popular following. Some majdr 
bouts do attract large crowds, but nothing comparable to those at cham- 
pionship boxing matches. 

Despite efforts to curb racetrack gambling, horse racing has become 
an important commercialized sport, though by no means attracting the 
attendance of baseball and football games. Large sums are paid to own- 
ers of winning horses. In 1920, the earnings were approximately $7,775,- 
000. By 1930, they had almost doubled. But tlie sums involved in 
the stakes won by horses are insignificant when compared to the gam- 
bling bill associated with horse racing. It has been estimated by experts 
that the annual losses by those betting on horse races in tlie United States 
amounts to at least one and a half billion dollars. 

This brief discussion of the development of recreation in the twentieth 
century Aviil suffice to demonstrate the vast increase of interest and 
’'the enormous growth of receipts. Nevertheless, the majority of Ameri- 
cans are not provided in any adequate manner with opportunities for 
wholesome recreation. Further, the increasing stress upon victory and 
championships, at whatever cost, rather than the enjoyment of sport for 
its own sake, destroys the intellectual and cultural effects of a great deal 
of our recreational activity. The latter is also degraded through the 
excessive commercialization of sports, with occasional overt dishonesty 
and exploitation hy gamblers. However, we may expect tlie revolution- 
ary growth of recreational interests, activity and expenditures to con- 
tinue, and we may iiope for an ever increased control of this development 
by sound psychological, sociological, and aesthetic principles. Professor 
Steiner has well summarized the outstanding trends in contemporary 
recreation: 

This brief survey of recent recreational developments gives some conception 
of the magnitude of the leisure time field, as well as its growing importance in 
present- day affairs. The trends that stand out most prominently and seem to 
be characteristic of the whole movement may l:)e summarized as follows: interest 
in active participation in games and sports;. the nationwide vogue of automobile 
touring and pleasure travel; the development of outdoor life and vacation activi- 
ties: acceptance of governmental responsibility for providing public recreational 
facilities; expansion of the field of commercial amusements; the desire for amuse- 
ments that provide thrills and excitement; preoccupatioii with the oiiteoine of 
competitive games and sports; popularity of forms of creation that promote 
social relations between the sexes; and the development of organizations that 
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facilitate recreational interests. More briefly, the two most important trends in 
modern recreation in this country have been the widespread development of 
comniercialized facilities for the enjoyment of passive amusements, and the rapid 
growth of private and public facilities for participation in a large variety of 
games and sports and other active recreational activities. From the point of 
view of numbers reached, commercial amusements, largely because of motion 
pictures and the radio, seem to occupy the leading position, but when costs are 
taken into consideration, the bulk of our recreational expenditures inust be 
charged against active rather than passive forms of leisure^ time pursuits. . . . 

However difficult their solution, modern forms of recreation have become so 
deepl}'" rooted in our social fabric that there can be no thought of going back 
to the simpler pleasures of an earlier generation. To a degree hitherto unknown, 
sports, games and amusements have gained recognition as a vital part of human 
living and are accepted as a necessit}^ for which provision must be rnade.^ The 
depression is temporarily curtailing some of these activities but there is no evi- 
dence of aity declining interest. During the next few years the curve of recrea- 
tional growth may not rise as rapidly as in the immediate past, but there seems 
to be no doubt that it will continue to move upward. What is needed is a larger 
degree of statesmanlike planning than has yet been attempted in order that the 
further development of the recreation movement may be as much as possible 
in the interests of the general w^elfare.'^" 

Art as a Phase of Leisure-Time Activity 

Along with play and recreation, we must surely consider art as an out- 
standing expression of the leisure-time activity of man. In our discus- 
sion of art we shall interpret it in the broadest sense as including archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, the drama, literature, and all phases 
of aesthetic expression. 

There is no sharp break or wide gulf between play and art. Indeed, 
art is a sort of racial expression of the play motive in the individual. 
As Irwdn Edman puts it : 

The arts serve in an important sense the same function in the race that play 
does in the individual. On the part of the artist, despite the fact that the arts 
involve technical difficulties and that their pursuance often entails social sacrifices, 
they have something of the quality of play and they constitute a type of spon- 
taneous action which any, polity might well wish to insure for all its citizens.^-*** 

In briefly summarizing the role of the arts in leisure time activities we 
shall deal onty with the social aspects of art, making no pretense wdiat- 
ever to giving a technical analysis of the history and nature of art. 

Perhaps as good an introductory definition of art as any we could 
offer is suggested by Alfred D. F. Hamlin, who says that “art, in its 
broadest sense, is the purposeful exercise of human activities for the 
accomplishment of some predetermined end of use or pleasures Art is 
thus set apart from Nature which exists and o}‘)eratcs outside of man, and 
whieli can enter the domain of art only wdien and insofar as man calls 
her into his service by employing her po\vers for his owm purposed 
ends.’’ The deliberate clement in art is more directly related to the 
practical arts than to the fine arts. The latter have no function other 

Recent Sorial Trends , McGraw-Hill, Yol. II, pp. 954, 957. 
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ilian to provide enjoyment and they are mainly the product of sponta- 
neons creative activity on the part of the artist. 

In discussing the arts a sharp distinction is usually made between the 
fine arts, and the useiul or practical arts. The fine arts are eliaractcrized 
primarily by the fact that they have little practical utility but are capa- 
ble of bringing spontaneous and immediate enjoyment to the artist and 
the observer. In the broadest sense/the practical arts include all indus- 
tries and the techniques for producing food, slielter, ami clothing. Often 
the term is given a more limited application, describing objects tliat ai'o 
both useful and beautiful, such as Indian baskets, beautiful va.sf‘s, and 
decorative iron work. The distinction between liu' fine arts and the 
practical arts is not always clearly drawn. In primitive times, tools and 
weapons were a matter of artistic effort as well as of utilitarian vaiiiic, 
and even ostensibly artistic products had a practical value through their 
relation to religion and magic. Pictures of animals, for example, were 
thought to give some magical control over them and to facilitate the 
process of hunting. Among the Greeks, and again in the medieval craft 
gilds, there was such a pride in workmanship that even utilitarian prod- 
ucts were turned out with something of tlie artistes pride and seriousness. 
The industrial arts, especially the handmade metal work, of colonial 
America were probably the outstanding art products of that era. 

Since the Industrial Revolution and the rise of meclianical industry, a 
real gulf seems to have appeared between tl\e fine arts and the practical 
arts. However, recently an effort has been made to give some artistic 
flavor to objects of utility. < We see this in the artistic design of sky- 
scrapers, in the attention given to the beautification of automobiles, in 
the decoration of buildings, and in the design of furniture. The drab 
standardization of former days is passing awajx 

The fine arts may be regarded, in a fundamental way, as a product of 
our emotions. Sex, the play impulse, and other phases of the drive 
for self-expression seem to lie at the foundation of art. But this fact 
should not obscure the outstanding element in the origin of art, namely 
that art is a social product. The emotions which underlie art arc called 
forth mainly by social situations and needs, such as religion, 'svar, sex 
and family activities, ritual, and group play. Art serves a definite social 
function in providing sources of spontaneous enjoyment for social groups. 
Art provides expression for social values. The changes in artistic ideals 
and methods are closely related to underlying social transformations. 
However individualized may be the emotional experiences of the artist, 
it remains a fact that art is socially conditioned in its origins, functions, 
and manifestations. 

Landmarks in the Development of Art 

There are several outstanding elements to be emphasized in describ- 
ing primitive art.’^'^ Since religion dominates all phases of primitive life, 

Cj. E. A, Parkyn, Prehisione Art, Lougmans, 1915. 
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it is not surprising that it exerted a great influence over primitive art. 
Many authorities believe, for example, that the marvelous cave paint- 
ings of the stone age were produced because of the belief that they would 
give the hunters a magical control over the animals drawn. Some author- , 
ities question this interpretation, but {here is no doubt of the importance 
of magic in primitive art. The great stone monuments of the Neolithic 
age attest the degree to which religion could bring forth social effort of a 
fundamentall3?’ artistic character. The totem poles of the American 
Indians admirably illustrate the fusion of the social and religious in 
primitive art. Another phase of primitive art was its practicality. 
Much of primitive artistic effort and design had a utilitarian basis and 
was connected with the development of weapons, tools, textiles, and 
pottery. Tliere were relatively few products of primitive art winch did 
not have some utility, real or imaginary, of a magical or industrial sort. 
A third characteristic of primitive art lay in the use of symbolism, 
wherein a part was made to stand for the wdiole, and conventionalization, 
which might go so far that the original figures and objects would be 
unrecognizable. Decorative tendencies tended to crowd out realism. In 
some cases, primitive decorative art attained an elaborate technique, as 
in the Maya art of Yucatan and Guatemala.' 

. In the ancient Near East, art became far more divorced from the com- 
mon people than in primitive times. In primitive society, almost every- 
body participated in artistic activity in one way or another. But with the 
rise of a rich leisure class of kings and nobles, art became limited mainly 
to this group, though the people might view it from afar. The religious 
moti^m was still powerful. The sculptures of gods, guardian animals and 
monsters, and the temples, tombs, and pyramids attest tlie strength of 
tlie religious motive in art. Tlie ruling classes exploited art to glorify 
their status and prestige. This tendency is shown in the remains of their 
elaborately decorated palaces. Assyrian art expressed and glorified the 
war motive more, perhaps, than has been the case in any other period of 
history. Since sex and reproduction were prominent in oriental re- 
ligion, it is not surprising that they \vere conspicuous in oriental art. This 
was especially true of the art of the Hittities, Cretans, and Philistines, 
No other people have been as profoundly influenced by or devoted to 
art as were the ancient Greeks, especially the Greeks of ancient Athens. 
With most of us in the United States, art is sometliing apart from our 
daily life. It does not in any large sense pervade our very being and 
order our reactions toward life. But this was exactly what it did with 
the cultured Greeks of Pcriclean Athens. To them, art was not some- 
thing to look at in bored fashion in a museum on a Sunday afternoon, but 
it was a vital aspect of their existence. Such tilings as rhythm, propor- 
tion, balance, order, and taste were as important to the cultivated Greeks 
as bank balances, stock-exchange reports, baseball scores, and fashion 
plates are to us today. The artist then was regarded as one of the most 
honored and respected members of the community. The Greeks never 
.’’.TgardecI a woi'k of art as a existing in a void. Plato seems to 
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have regarded such an idea as inimical to social well-being and looked 
askance upon “piire’^ aesthetics. 

Since the Greeks possessed a high degree of civic devotion and coni- 
mimity spirit, the artists^ works often depicted tiie more notable civic 
activities or achievements. The influence of religion on Greek art cannot 
be ignored. While the cultivated Greeks were free from gross and liriital 
superstition, thew reveled in a rich and suggestive mythology which fur- 
nished many and varied themes for art. 

Among the Greeks art became, for the first time, a subject of pliilosoph- 
ical speculation. Plato and Aristotle discussed the nature and desirable 
qualities of art and its role in life. They thus created that branch of 
philosophy wdiich w^e call aesthetics. Art exerted an important influence 
on the Greek theories of, morals. Aristotle held that the good life is one 
controlled by the ideals of the disciplined artist and consists in steering a 
happy mean between self-denial and indulgence. 

So profound was the artistic influence among tlie Greeks that it even 
affected their industrial life. It produced an ideal of craftsmanship that 
was virtually artistic. There was a narrow borderline between the 
Greek workman and the Greek artist. Indeed, soine of tlie great Ch’eck 
temples and other works of art were made in part by Greek craftsmen 
drawn from everyday industrial pursuits. Wiiile the slaves and some of 
the lower order of workmen may not have had much part in making or 
appreciating Greek art, it is probable that Greek art dominated the 'whole 
populace of Athens to a greater degree than has ever been the case before 
or since. The more backward and warlike of the Greek city-states were 
little interested in art, and Greek art really means the artistic ideals and 
achievements of ancient Athens and Alexandria. ^ 

The Homans added little in the way of original contributions to art. 
They mainly adopted Greek ideals and models in art. The wealth of 
Rome, at its height, produced elaborate works of art based on Greek prec- 
edents. But the extent of the Empire permitted the Romans to gather 
artistic and architectural inspiration from other sources than liellas. 
jMany oriental elements entered into Roman art, especially into Roman 
architecture, with its wide use of the arch and dome construction. The 
rebuilding of Rome by Trajan and Hadrian represented the culmination 
of Roman artistic achievements. Even here the cluef artists were Hel- 
lenistic, and Trajan’s cliicf city-planner was a Syrian arcliitcct. 

The Greeks and Romans were chiefly interested in things of this world 
and, while the religious motive was strong in classical art, the purpovses 
and results of Greek and Roman art were primarily secular. Hence it 
was inevitable that the rise of Christianity would work a marked revolu- 
tion in the arts. The Greeks were perfectly frank in making an appeal 
to the senses. The Christians regarded this as sinful, and the new atti- 
tude had its effect in suppressing nudity in art and in otherwise lessening 
its sensuous appeal. But as soon as the Christians became established, 
they became deeply impressed with the services whicli art might render 
to the glorification of God. So, it was not long before the richest and 
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most civilized of the early Christians, those in the Eastern or Byzantine 
Empire, were erecting churches more magnificent and more elaborately 
decorated than any temples of pagan antiquity. Such, for example, was 
the gheat church of Sancta Sophia built by the Emperor Justinian in 
Constantinople, in the first half of the sixth century. Soon the western 
Christians Avere erecting the impressive Romanesque and Gothic cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages. These were never, however, as elaborately 
decorated as the B3^zantine churches. The erection of medieval cathe- 
drals almost matched the building of the Greek temples as a matter of 
community effort and pride. A medieval ■ archbishop thus describes, 
somewhat l^uicall^q the building of the cathedral of Chartres in Prance: 

The inhabitants of Chartres have combined to aid in the coiitruction of their 
church by triinsporting the materials. , . . Since then the faithful of our diocese 
and of Other neighboring regions have formed associations for the same object; 
thoy admit no one into the compaii}^ unless he has been to confession. . . . They 
elect a chief under whose direction they conduct their wagons in silence and with 
humility. Who has ever seen? Who has ever heard tell, in times past, that 
powerful princes of the world, that men brought up in honors and in wealth, that 
nobles, men and women, have bent their proud and haughty necks to the harness 
of carts, and that, like beasts of burden, they have dragged to the abode of 
Christ these w^agons, loaded with wines, grains, -oil, stone, timlrer, and all that is 
necessai\Y for the construction of the church? .. . . Tiny march in silence that 
not a murmur is heard. . . . When they halt on. the road nothing is heard but 
cjonfession of sins, and pure and suppliant prayer. . . . When they have 
reatdied the church the^" arrange the wagons about it like a spiritual camp, and 
during the whole night tiny celebrate the watch by hymns and canticles. On 
each wagon they light tapers.^^"' 

Inasmuch as the medieval eathedral was a real community center for 
secular as well as religious life, the populace of medieval cities were thus 
able to participate directly in enjcying tlie chief products of medieval 
art. In the craft gilds we find a devotion to fine workmanship as 
notable as that wdiich characterized the Greek craftsmen. Indeed, the 
craft gilds imposed severe penalties on workers tvho turned out inferior 
products. . And, just as the better Greek ^vorkmcn helped in the con- 
struction of Greek temples, so the medieval craftsmen did most of the 
wmrk in the building of the medieval catliedrals. The intimate relation 
between craftsmansliip and art is also well illustrated by the beautiful 
illuminated manuscripts and tapestries of the Middle Ages. 

The most n(.)tablo outburst of artistic enthusiasm and prodiictivit}^ be- 
tW’Cen Greek days and our own came in the period of the so-called Renais- 
sance, which fell roughly in the tlmee centuries between 1350 and 1650 . 
There are a number of reasons for this. There was a great re\uval of 
interest in Greek and Roman culture. As a result, the pagan enthusiasm 
for art gained respectability. A sort of adjustment between Christianity 
and the pagan point of view was achieved in what is calk'd the cult of 
beauty. Beaut}' was believed to provide man wdth a glimpse into the 
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iiigher world of the spirit.* It connected the inundane with the eternal. 
With the revival of the pagan outlook more importance was attached to 
man as man, and human experience came to be regarded as the practical 
measure of all things. While most early Renaissance art was highly 
religious in theme and much Renaissance art always remained so, there 
was a gradual secularization of art. This reached its higliest develop- 
ment in Dutch painting, where something resembling a return to the 
humanity of paganism was manifested. Another tendency during the 
Renaissance was tlie marked growth of individuality. This reacted 
upon art in the \vay of stimulating artistic activity and producing a 
number of world-famed individual artists in every field of artistic ac- 
tivity. Never before or since in western Europe has art enjoyed such 
popularity or brought forth such notable products as during the era of 
the Renaissance. 

The Catliolic Church approved of Renaissance art and did little to 
combat the pagan and secular trends. But Puritanism, born of the 
Protestant Reformation, was highly hostile to many forms of art. It 
revived the ascetic tendencies of early Christianity and was violently 
opposed t<') any appeal to the senses. It did much either to suppress 
art in Protestant countries or to divert it into forms of expression in 
which an a|;peal to the scnso.s could not be regarded as in any way 
sinful.*'^ Of course, not all Protestants were Puritans and not all Prot- 
estant art was blighted by puritanism. 

The secularization of art, which had been aided by the Dutch, was 
carried further by the reaction of overseas discoveries upon art. Ocean 
scenes, ships, sailors, adventurers, and idealized Indian maidens in part 
displaced priests, martyrs, and the Virgin as pictorial subjects. This 
secularizing influence was also aided by the Ptationalism of the period of 
the Enlightenment. The court life of the time, especially in Prance, pro- 
moted a sort of neo-pagan realism in depicting the eroticism and voluptu- 
ousness of tlie era. Venus became more popular than the Virgin with 
tliG artists of the day. A new enthusiasm for the study and the practice 
of art wms generated by the Romantic movement of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Romanticism especially emphasized the importance 
of the emotions as a guide to life and its values. This directly stimulated 
artistic expression. 

The Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
had an important reaction upon art. Hitlierto, industry had been 
carried on by liandicraft methods and there was some opportunity for 
art to express itself through work in fine craftsmanship. The mass 
])roduction of tlie factory system did not permit personal joy and artistic 
satisfaction in work. John Ruskin and William Morris in the middle of 
the nineteenth century came forward to stress the need for artistic ex- 
pression among the mass of the people. They vigorously condemned 
the drab dreariness and drudgery of factory production. Both empha- 
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siised the clesirability o reviving the handicrafts and manual arts and 
giving greater play to the motive of craftsmanship. An American echo 
of this attitude was seen in the work of Elbert Hubbard and, more 
recently, in that of Ralph Borsodi. The economist, Thorstein Veblen, 
reemphasized what he called the instinct of workmanship and condemned 
its extinction by the factory system. 

The rise of capitalism and the growth of a class of wealthy men repre- 
sented another influence on art arising from the Industrial Revolution. 
Many of these new plutocrats, while they had little personal knowledge 
or appreciation of art, became collectors of art as a phase of their leisure- , 
class activity. It gave them social prestige and ministered to their 
zeal for display. They not only collected art for their own personal 
galleries but also founded art museums. In tliis way, they contributed 
to art appreciation and education. This was offset in some degree by 
the elaborate and costl}^ monstrosities which they all too often erected 
for private dwellings. Capitalism in art also tended to revive, to a 
certain extent, puritanical standards. For protective purposes, the 
capitalists had adopted the puritanical notion that sin and immorality 
are purely a matter of sexual behavior. Hence capitalism tended to 
frown upon nudity and other forms of appeal to the senses. It was no 
accident that the leader of American capitalism was also the chief finan- 
cial supporter of Anthony Comstock, who is still remembered for his 
suppression of ^^September Morn,^^ a picture vdiich now seems superbly 
innocent. 

In our day, there has been a revived interest in art and a great variety 
in the forms of its expression. Modernism in art was launched by 
Cezanne and van Gogh, who led the revolt against tradition and con- 
vention. Modernism has extended all the way from sound realism to 
such bizarre trends^ as Cubism. Despite the vagaries of extremists, the 
works of the leading modernists, Cezanne, van Gogh, Seurat, Gauguin, 
Rousseau, Renoir, Matisse, Picasso, Manet, and Derain exhibit true 
artistic genius. Private support for art has been supplemented by an 
ever increasing government subsidy. Under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion various artistic enterprises wvere subsidized to provide work for un- 
emplo3^ed artists. In totalitarian states, art has been exploited as a 
means of propaganda for the new" regime. A new" proletarian art has 
arisen in Russia and Mexico w"hich glorifies the wmrker in modern life. 

The Growth of Art in the United States 

Let us novi’ I’eview briefly some of the factors that have brought about 
increased interest and activity in the field of art in the United States. 
Colonial civilization flourished in the period before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and the element of fine craftsmanship which was present in the 
handicraft stage is evident in the furniture and metal work of colonial 
times. Colonial architecture also had a severe simplicity, especially in 
New England, which constituted a definite artistic trend. It has been 
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revived with enthusiasm in our own century. Some of tlie better trends 
in European art, especially English art, were reproduced in the Southern 
colonies. By and large, however, the more notable colonial contributions 
to art w^ere exhibited in interior decoration and in the handicraft activities 
of daily life. The country was relatively poor, and the Puritanism which 
prevailed in many of the colonies was antagonistic to art. 

Nor did the appreciation and exploitation of beauty make much head- 
way in the first tliree quarters of the nineteenth century. Our isolation 
from Europe after the War of 1812 brought a repudiation of English as 
well as most* continental European cultural influences. We were a 
pioneer country, and the poverty and seriousness of pioneer life led to tlie 
idea that art is an effeminate waste of time on trivialities. As industrial 
expansion set in, we became primarily absorbed in business and making 
money. The remarkable growth of the evangelical religions between the 
Revolutionary War and the Civil War gave a new impetus to Puritanism. 
The latter, was strongly oppo.scd to art as a manifestation of the sensuous 
and the sinful. The middle of the century was notable as tlie period of 
tlie flowering of democracy, and democracy, born in part on tlie frontier, 
looked askance at the refinement which art expresses and encourages. 
The destruction of Southern culture by the Civil War was a serious blow 
to art. Though some writers like Ralph Waldo Emerson raised their 
voices against the anti-aesthetic trends in American culture, they were 
not able to make much headway against such tendencies in American 
life. 

Nevertheless, the United States did make certain important contribu- 
tions to artistic life in this period. Major Charles Pierre L’Enfant 
brought over Continental ideas of architecture and city planning and 
laid out plans for the new capitol at Washington, as well as for a number 
of public buildings and private homes. Thomas Jefferson combined 
Pwenaissance and classical styles at Monticelio, the University of Vir- 
ginia, and the state capitol at Richmond. The architect Charles Bui- 
finch (1763-1844) has been called the Christopher Wren of the United . 
States, He introduced Renaissance architectural styles into this country 
in such buildings as the original State House in Boston. There was a 
widespread imitation of classical Greek architecture in this country as a 
result of the influence of Benjamin H. Latrobe (1764-1820), who was 
once described as ^The man who brought the Parthenon to America in his 
gripsack.’^ An excellent example of this type of architecture is the 
Treasury Building in Washington. 

jMusical appreciation and some musical performance got under way 
before the end of the Civil War* The Handel and Haydn Society was 
founded in Boston in 1815, and this and other choral societies promoted 
an interest in vocal music. The New York Philharmonic Orchestra was 
founded in 1842. The first grand opera was performed in New York in 
1825, and an opera house was built there in 1833. The Boston Academy 
of IMusic, opened in the same year, launched capable musical instruction. 
Distinguished foreign artists, such as Ole Bull, Jenny Lind, and Adelina 
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Patti^ were warmly welcomed. Towards the end of this period Stephen 
Foster composed his immortal American folksongs. 

For a time after the Civil War artistic tastes seemed to grow worse. 
We had a generation of mushroom millionaires, with a great urge for 
display, unrestrained by taste and unguided by education. The country 
was flooded with the new machine products of which we were so proud at 
the time. We even insisted on bringing in atrocities from England, like 
the Eastlake and Queen Anne houses. This was the nadir period, known 
as ^^tlie Black Walnut” or President Grant era. 

In the ^seventies and kughties, however, there wns a slow awakening of 
interest in art in this country. The new leisure class of wealthy busi- 
nessmen and bankers, in spite of their frequent bad taste, helped to endow 
art by founding a number of art museums and subsidizing such worthy 
institutions as the IMetropolitan Opera House and the New York Pliil- 
harmonic Society. Their private art collections also gave some favorable 
publicity to artistic interest. One of the greatest of American architects, 
Henry H. Richardson (1838-1886), did his work in this period. He 
revived interest in Romanesque styles, well illustrated by Trinity Church 
in Boston. The other outstanding architect of the day was Richard 
^Morris Hunt (1828-1895), who inclined towards French Renaissance 
styles and is best known for building magnificent homes for the new 
millionaires of the period, the Tribune Building in New York, the Fogg 
jXluseimi at Harvard, and the Capitol extension in Washington, Charles 
.Eliot Norton (1827-1908) took a chair in the history and theory of art 
at Harvard in 1875 and had great influence in promoting art education 
and in making it a respectacle department of higher learning. When 
the Roeblings built the Brooklyn Bridge, completed in 1883, they showed 
that engineering enterprise could produce a work of beauty as well as of 
iitility. 

Tlie World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago, in 1893, gave a great 
impetus to the popular appreciation of art. It brought together such 
able architects as Richard M, Hunt, Charles F. ]\IcKim, Stanford White, 
Louis Sullivan, Daniel H. Burnham, and Charles B. Atwood. They 
designed many of the important buildings in artistic fashion. The 
classical style dominated, and perhaps the best piece of designing was 
done by Atwood for the Palace of Fine Arts. Burnham later had a great 
deal of influence on tlie artistic renaissance in the ilidwest through his 
work on the Chicago planning commission. 

As the wealthy grew richer, they devoted more of tlieir riches to the 
collection and support of art. Led by Andrew Carnegie, they continued 
to establish and endow art museums and galleries. Tliey brought over 
millions of dollars worth of European art treasures.. The lack of true 
artistic sensibilities on the part of some of them is well-illustrated by the 
annoyed surprise of Senator William Clark of Montana, the copper king, 
when the Dresden Museum refused to sell him the Sistine IMadonna at 
any price they pleased to name. 
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Tile marked increase in immigration from soutlieni Europe, especially 
from Italy, provided a new element in our population which Avas tradi- 
tionally devoted to every form of artistic expression. This laid tiie basis 
for greater popular interest in art in generations to come. 

The turn of the century brought with it a sort of outburst of American 
art, unprecedented in our history. This was the product of a combination 
of European influences and new internal developments, sucl! as we have 
described above. Richardson, Hunt, and their leading successors in 
architecture were trained abroad. The immigrant influence was im- 
portant. The Chicago Fair galvanized the new artistic impulses. Louis 
Sullivan established a ncAV school of architecture wliich proAuded an 
unprecedented fusion of utility and beauty. It was Sullivan's basic dic- 
tum that form should follow function in architectiire.‘^^’‘^ He created the 
first modern office building of real distinction. Sullivan and Cass Gilbert 
also transformed tlie new skyscraper architecture into Avorks of art. One 
of the first great triumplis in the field Avas the WooUvortli Building, de- 
signed by Gilbert, 

The main American achievements in painting during tliis period were 
in the field of landscape painting, in Avhich Americans led the Avorld. 
Probably the ablest of our landscape painters was George limes, but 
otliers like WinsloAv Homer and Alexander W^^ant did highly competent 
AAmrk. Excellent portrait painting Avas done by the expatriate John 
Singer Sargent and by Abbot Thayer and George BelloAvs, among others. 
John La Farge and EdAvin Abbey produced creditable mural decoration, 
and Frederick Remington and Charles Dana Gibson led in brilliant illus- 
tration. In the field of sculpture, the genius of the period was Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907), America's greatest sculptor, knoAVii for such 
masterpieces as the statue of ^^Grief" in the Rock Creek cemetery in 
Washington and the Shaw Memorial in Boston. 

American interest in music grcAv during tliis period, and substantial 
contributions AA^ere made to musical composition. The fame of the 
Ncav York Philharmonic Orchestra greAV under its able conductor, 
Theodore Thomas. Leopold Damrosch founded the Ncaa?* A"ork Sym- 
phony Society in 1881, and most of the other large American cities fol- 
loAved suit before the end of the century. German choral societies stimu- 
lated the interest in A’ocal music. Competent composers appeared in the 
persons of EdAvard A. McDowell, Dudley Buck, John K. Paine, Horatio 
Parker, Arthur Foote, and G. W. Cliadwick, John Philip Sousa popu- 
larized band music and eontributed many compositions of his oAvn. 
Foreign artists Avere Avelcomed in greater numbers, es|>ecially in grand 
opera, and better facilities AA^ere created for musical instruction. 

In the period since the first World War, artistic interest and activity 


•Kia On Sullivan and the Chicafro school of architecture, which also iiK'luded William 
L. JehiK'y and John Root, see Sigfried Oiedion, Spac.e, Time and Archiiceture . 
Harvard University Press, 1941. 
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have been further increasech As the United States became richer, we 
imported even more of the European art treasures than in early decades. 
It has been estimated that the objects of art now in private and public 
collections in the United States are worth approximately 2 billion dollars, 
if their value can be measured in money. More and more of these art 
treasures are being given to public museums. It is estimated that, in tiie 
year 1931 alone, the art gifts to the public amounted to more than 135 
million dollars. Art education assumed a new importance and the great 
foundations have given ever more liberally to promote the study and 
appreciation of the arts. The revival of interest in the Colonial period 
and the restoration of ■\^[illiamsburg, Va., by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
have stimulated our appreciation of early American art and architecture. 

The influence of the government has been favorable to artistic activity. 
Especially notable here have been the various art projects subsidized by 
tlie Roosevelt Administration. City planning has made marked head- 
way. The most notable achievement here has been the astonishing -work ' 
of Robert Moses on tlie parks and parkways of Greater New York. The 
YYrld Fairs in Chicago in 1933 and 1934 and in New York in 1939 and 
1940 did much to acquaint the public wdtli modern trends in art. But it 
Avas no less than a national scandal that the foremost architect of our day, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, was not employed to contribute designs to the 
New York exposition. 

Even business and industry have made their contribution to the arts. 
The New York city zoning law introduced the ^^set-back’^ style in sky- 
scraper architecture, good examples of wdiich are the New York Telephone 
Building designed by Ralph Walker and the Hotel Shelton designed by 
xLrthur Harmon. The evolution of the automobile in the last two decades 
Avell illustrates the evolution of artistic considerations in industry and 
engineering. Modernistic fuimiture has shown how artistry and effi- 
ciency may be combined in objects of utility. The movies and the radio 
liave helped to popularize art and music. Greater emphasis upon the 
manual arts in education is. working, though unconsciously and often 
in awkward fashion, tow^ards the ideal expressed by Ruskin and Morris. 

There was important progress in American art betw^een the tAvo World 
AVars. In architecture, the main developments were the further expan- 
sion of skyscraper architecture and the extension of modern trends in 
every field, even into ecclesiastical architecture. In the skyscraper field, 
the influence af SulliA^an and Gilbert continued, but Harmon, AAkalker, 
Raymond Hood, and others took up the earlier tradition and expanded 
it. Eiiel Saarinen was more influential than any other in promoting 
modernism in skyscraper architecture. The outstanding architect of 
both America and the Avorld in this period was Frank Lloyd AAuight 
(1868- ), who developed a daring functional modernism. He intro- 

duced functional utility in his buildings, related the design of a given 
building to its surroundings, and experimented extensiA^ely with ncAv 
building materials, especially steel and glass. He had even more influ- 
ence and prestige in Europe and the Orient than in the United States, 
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where traditionalism was strong enough to delay recognition of his genius 

for a 

In painting, the landscape tradition was continued by able and original 
artists, Bucli as Rockwell Kent, who is also noted for his skill with wood- 
cuts and murals. J^n Marin exhibited genius with his brilliantly colored 
marine landscapes, mainly watercolors and miniatures. Georgia O’Keefe 
captivated the discerning with her symbolic paintings of flowers. Vari- 
ous American artists, such as Arthur Dove, Marsden Hartley, and 
Charles Demuth, flirted with various phases of modernism, 1:)ut the out- 
standing development in American painting in tlie period was to be found 
in realistic and colorful murals, free from the stiffness and conventionality 
of the academic school. Leaders in this class were Thomas H. Benton, 
William Gropper, George Biddle, Howard Cook, and others. Mural 
painting was still further ^^brought down to earth” and adapted to a 
democratic, proletarian public m the work of two Mexicans, Diego 
Rivera and Jose Orozco. Rivera is a deadly earnest apostle of the 
working class, wdiile Orozco satirizes the leisure class and their academic 
servants. Alfred Stieglitz has not only raised photograpliy to tlie level 
of an art, but has probably been the most potent and persistent personal 
force in promoting native American art and artists. 

The most dramatic innovation in the appreciation of painting in the 
United States between the two wars was the establishment of a respec- 
table status for modernistic art in this country, almost a single-handed 
achievement of Albert C. Barnes of Merion, Pennsylvania. Making a 
large fortune as the discoverer of a valuable antiseptic, argyroi, he 
devoted himself to the collection and promotion of modern art, of which 
he has by far the greatest collection in the world. His wealth, persist- 
ence, and pugnacity, as well as his genius for art appreciation, enabled 
Barnes to overcome, to some degi^ee, the prejudices of the classicists and 
purists and enormously to increase the standing of modern art, not only 
in America but in Europe itself. 

In sculpture there -were a number of able artists in this period, even 
though none reached the stature of Saint-Gaudens. Perhaps closest to 
the tradition of the latter is the work of Daniel Chester French. Lorado 
Taft is well known for his fountains, George Grey Barnard has been 
called, with good reason, the American Rodin. The leading American 
eclectic was Paul Manship, best-known for his bronzes and his versatility 
in decorative design. Carl Milles, a Swede, has exerted a considerable 
influence upon American sculpture, especially in the design of fountains. 

One of the more original achievements of the United States in the fine 
arts between the two World Wars was in music. For the first time, 
American composers showed more originality tlian Europeans. Jazz 
music w^as perhaps the most original American contribution. It is char- 

On Frank Lloyd Wright and bis work, sec H. 11. Hitchcock, the Nature of 
,]fntcnah, Diiell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. 

•^^Soe the four articles by Carl W. McCurdlo, *Hhe Terrible-Tcmpered Dr. 
BarneS;/’ Haturday Eveiniig Font, Match 21~Aprii 11, 1942. 
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acterized by emphatic syncopated rhythm, repetition, and moving ^emo-. 
tional appeal. Its sources are many and contrasting — ^Negro and Spanish 
rhythni, melodic idioms, ^^blues” harmonies, and even classic harmony 
and melody. Among the American composers who have combined the 
conventional and the modernistic are Henry Hadley, John Alden Car- 
penter, Arthur Shepherd, Deems Taylor, Philip James, and Howard 
Hanson. Leading American modernists in composition have been Aaron 
Copland, Roj Harris, Roger Sessions, Leo Ornstein, and William Grant 
Still. George Gershwin and Paul Whiteman raised jazz to the level of an 
art. Jerome Kern and Cole Porter elevated the lyric level of musical 
comedy. The United States has, of late, produced able performing 
artists in music, especially vocalists. The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany has, on occasion, put on performances of European grand opera 
with a full cast of American singers. 

Trends in Contemporary American Art 

We may now consider some developments in art and art appreciation 
since the first ITorld War. A number of agencies have furthered popular 
interest in art. Prominent here have been the art museums, many of 
which are under private control. The art museum acquires and assembles 
objects of art, makes possible an increase in our knowledge of the history 
and nature of art, and contributes to public enjoyment by making it 
possible for large numbers of people to view outstanding examples of 
artistic acliievement. In 1890, there were, 76 art museums in the country. 
By 1929, they had increased to 167. Some 41 were added in the decade 
from 1920 to 1929. There is an art museum in every city in the United 
States with a population of 250,000 or over. The capital invested in art 
museums in 1929 was approximately 60 million dollars, exclusive of art 
treasures. While most of the. larger museums are in the great cities of 
the East, a greater per capita interest is shown in the art museums of 
cities in the Middle West and the Far West. In the last two decades 
much progress has been -made in linking up the museums with art educa- 
tion. Art classes make use of the resources and facilities of the museums, 
and this tendency is encouraged by most museums. 

Despite their valuable social and educational service, our art museums 
iiave been sharply criticized for their alleged conservatism and sterility 
and their lack of democratic spirit and virility. Such were the cliarges 
made by Park Commissioner Robert Moses of Kew York City in the 
winter of 1940-41. The American painter Thomas H. Benton presents 
the extreme of critical attitudes toward our art museums: 

A graveyard run by a pretty. boy with delicate wrists and a swing in liis 
gait. ... Do you want to know what is the matter with the art business in 
• America? IPs the third sex and the museums. Even in hlissouri we’re full 
of ’em. Our museums are full of ballet dancers, retired businessmen and boys 
from the Fogg Institute at Harvard where they train museum directors and art 
artists. Ld have pco])Ie buy the paintings and hang them in privies or anywhere 
anybody had time to look at them. Nobody looks at them in museums. Nobody 
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goes to museums. Td like to sell mine to saloons, bawdy houses, IviwaiiiB and 
Rotary Clubs and Chambers of Commerce— even womens ciubs.'^^* 

Architecture has been another important agency in bringing art before 
the public. In every field of construction greater attention is being given 
to artistic considerations in the erection of buildings. Frank Lloyd 
Wright has done more than any other architect to urge the combination 
of beauty with functional utility in the design of public buildings, busi- 
ness plants, hotels and private homes. Wright and Eliel Saarinen have 
even introduced highly modernistic design into church buildings in siicli 
structures as the Christian Church in Columbus, Indiana, and the Com- 
munity Church in Kansas City. Public biiiidiiigs are usually designed 
by skilifiil architects and not only their exterior but their interior, as welL 
shotvs an increasing concern wdth art. Art figures more prominently 
than ever before in the interior decoration of buildings. It w’as not so 
long ago that murals of distinction W'ere limited to a few public buildings 
like the Boston Public Library or the Library of Conoi-(,»?s. Todav, even 
great office buildings like Rockefeller Center have exiei>ive niural rleeora- 
tions. Business buildings, w’hich formerly were all too often monstrosii 
ties, are now very generally designed with an eye to artistic appeal. 
Skyscrapers, in particular, have been so beautifully designed that they 
have been aptly called ‘Hiie cathedrals of commerce.’^ The |)i’ivate dwell- 
ings of the rich were once notorious for their drab monotony or their 
monstrous and lavisli decoration. Alost of the great apartment houses 
which have replaced them are far more pleasingly and artistically de- 
signed. This is especially true tvhere eity^ planning and large housing 
projects have dominated the construction picture. It is rare to find a 
large ugly building of recent construction. Even factories, wdueh w^ere 
once a blot on the landscape, are now often laid out with due considera- 
tion for architectural appeal and landscaping possibilities. 

It is where city planning and large building projects have been executed 
that w’e find the fullest rein given to considerations of aesthetic appeal 
and to housing utility. Since there is every probability that city plan- 
ning and large scale housing developments will be far more marked in the 
future than they have been in the past, we may expect much more of 
an artistic impulse from such tendencies. Unless our civilization col- 
lapses, there is every probability that the cities of the future will be 
examples of planned beauty as well as of service and convenience. 

Of all forms of art, it is probable that music has had the greatest 
popular appeal since 1918. A complete revolution lias been wairked hero 
by the radio, exclusively in the last two decades. Today over 26 million 
families own radio sets. While much of the radio music is the intolerably 
banal crooning and commercial jazz, there is a residual clement of 
high-grade performance. Such is the weekly program of the New York 
Philharmonic Society and the Metropolitan Opera Company, and the sus- 
taining programs provided by the great broadcasting chains. In the 

Quoted in Twie. April 14, 1941, p. 70; see also Thomas Craven, “Our Decadent 
Museums,” in The ximencati Mercury, December, 1941. 
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summer, a number of excellent programs are provided by stadium con- 
certs and other (Community projects. Important regional music festivals 
are also usually put on the air. .Radio lectures on music have increased 
popular musical appreciation. 

Far more attention is given to music in the colleges and schools than 
ever before, a matter which we shall comment upon later, in connection 
with art education. There are school and college glee clubs, orchestras, 
and bands. Many music contests are conducted in public schools. In 
1931, it Was estimated that at least 73,000 high school students played in 
some form of instrumental competition. The number is much larger 
today. The . introduction of consolidated or centralized community 
schools in rural areas has greatly facilitated the extension of musical 
instruction and activities in our schools. Community singing has been 
more actively promoted during the last twenty years than ever before, 
and regional music festivals are more numerous and better attended. 
Both vocal and instrumental concerts of high merit are being brought to 
smaller cities. 

One deplorable trend in musical activity, which has been especially a 
result of the radio and the phonograpli, has been tlie marked falling off 
in the amount of individual music performed in the home. For example, 
by 1929, the total value of musical instruments produced in the United 
States' had dropped to less than one half the figure for 1925. This trend 
has continued, ]Many professional musicians have also been deprived 
of work. 

The old monopoly over the drama once possessed by the legitimate 
theatre has been undermined by the movies. jS’everthcless, the conven** 
tional theatre is by no means a dying art, though the movies have all but 
destroyed the road companies, except for performances of smash hits in 
the larger cities. Tliis loss has been somewhat offset by the growth of 
the little theatre movement and the summer theatre movement, which 
bring a superior type of dramatic production to non-metropolitan dis- 
tricts..'' * ■ ■ • 

Among those who have made the modern theatre a work of art in 
something' more than the acting, the leading place must be assigned to 
Edward Gordon Craig, an English-born actor and stage director. He 
declared war on artificial stage-settings and scenery and insisted on 
introducing realism and beauty into stage equipment. He held that a 
good play must be an all-roimd artistic production in which actors, 
musicians, and stage technicians must cooperate. Lavish spectacle plays 
were introduced on the American stage by Max Reinhardt and Norman 
Bcl-Geddes. Conspicuous among such Reinhardt productions have been 
^‘The Miracle^^ and “The Eternal Road.” Others who have promoted 
beauty and realism in stage decoration and management have been 
Robert Edmond Jones and Lee Simonson, Not all novelty in stage 
design has been in the direction of lavishness. There have been trencls 
towards simplicity, as well, and some cases of extreme simplicity, as in 
Orson Welles^ “Caesar,” and Thornton Wilder^s “Our Town,” were w^ell 
received. 
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It can liardiy be said that the movies have elevated our artistic per- 
spective and sensibilities, but they have undoubtedly increased aesthetic 
appreciation on the part of the masses, many millions of whom have never 
seen a legitimate drama performed by a first-class compan3U And some 
movie productions, especially those reproducing the |:)la3^s of Shakespeare, 
liave been works of art, not only in regard to the acting but also with 
respect to the scenic settings. The animated cartoons of Walt Disney 
and his productions of “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,’^and “Fan- 
tasia'' have notably promoted art on the screen. No doubt the total 
impact of the movies has been a marked positive contribution to art 
education for the masses. 

Pageantry, which is perhaps tlie most social of the arts, has definitely 
gained ground in the last two decades. Norman Bel-Geddes and Max 
Reinhardt have introduced elaborate pageantry in the tlieatre. It is 
especially exploited in portraying scenes of regional historical and cul- 
tural development. Closely related is the interest created in rhythmic 
dancing, in whicli the number of participants has increased rapidly since 
the first World War. Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, IMartha Grahaiiiy 
and Doris Humphrey have been mainty responsible for introducing 
naturalistic rhythmic dancing. Among other tilings, they studied and 
adapted the dances of Egypt, India, and Greece. 

World Fairs have become more frequent and more lavish. The 
Chicago Exposition of 1933-34 and the New York and San Francisco 
Expositions of 1939-40 did much to popularize recent artistic develop- 
ments, especially in the field of modernistic architecture and furniture 
ancl mural decoration. 

Regional and racial monopoly in the field of art have been under- 
mined. While the great museums and theatres in the Eastern metro- 
politan centers still dominate the artistic scene in the United States, they 
are now’ being rivaled by those in the Mid^vest and on the Pacific coast. 
Artistic interest and achievement are now taking on a national character. 
This trend has been notably forwarded by the government art projects, 
and by the radio and the movies. And the artistic products of the white 
race are now supplemented by those of the Negro, the American Indian, 
and the IMexicans. The Negroes have been especially successful in the 
field of music. 

Another mode of promoting art as a social force has been the increas- 
ingly artistic character of those things which touch our daily lives. Tim 
city homes of a few generations back, even those of the rich, vrere for the 
most part terrible to behold. Today the tendency is toward more con- 
venient and sanitary housing and also lucre artistry , in the construction 
of apartments and individual dwellings. This has reached its highest 
form of expression in the projects associated with city planning. Much 
more attention than ever before has been given to landscaping in con- 
nection with home construction. The increasing amount of siiburbar 
life has forwarded and facilitated this development. A great deal more 
care has also been given to artistic considerations inside our homes. 
Electric fixtures have become more artistic as well as more efficient. 
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Household furnishings are simpler and more beautiful. Nothing reflects 
the progress of artistic interest and achievement in the home more com- 
pletely than the improvement in bathroom designs and decorations. Even 
kitchen stoves and sinks can now be a work of art. A modern kitchen 
has contributed as much to the improved appearance of the home as it 
has to increased household efficiency. Our clothes unquestionably also 
reveal the progress of artistic values, though this is contaminated by the 
profit motive in commercialized fashions, which often decrees bizarre 
monstrosities that can make no claim to artistic merit. 

Since ours is a business civilization, we cannot ignore the relation of 
recent trends in business and industry to artistic considerations and 
interests. ■ ^ ■ 

Business buildings and factories, as we have seen, are built with more 
of an eye for art and beauty than ever before. Among the artist- 
engineers who have helped to make factories and factory -products beau- 
tiful have been Joseph Sinel, Norman Bel-Geddes, George Sakier, Henry 
Dreyfuss, Raymond Loewy, and Harold Van Doren. Some business 
plants, especially in suburban areas, have taken the lead in the com- 
munity for architectural beaidy and skillful landscaping. 

Many products of iiidustry have become ever more attractive. We 
have already made reference to bettel’ housing and interior decoration 
and equipment. The almost incredible improvement in automobile de- 
sign has reflected artistic advance as much as anything else in our genera- 
tion. Nor can we overlook the services of writers like Lewis Mumford 
in stressing the possibilities of art within the modern industrial frame- 
work, in siicli books as Technics and Civilization; The Culture of Cities; 
Sticks and Stones; md The Golderi Day. 

Probably nothing has more directly reflected the increasing interest in 
artistic appeal than competitive commercial advertising. x411 big com- 
panies today have art directors, and advertising itself has become as 
much a matter of art as of commerce. While advertising has certainly 
done little to promote creative originality in art, it has surely lielpcd to 
make the masses art-conscious. Dr. Frederick P. Keppel has fairly 
stated the position of commercial advertising in current artistic trends: 

Granting that advertising has its full share of the genera<l failings of our age, 
plus a few special crimes of its own, one cannot escape the conviction that it is 
today exercising a very powerful and, on the whole, a wholesome influence on 
our aesthetic stanclards;^^ 

Another phase of modern business which has made its c<mtribiition to 
an increase of artistic appeal h%s been the publication of our leading 
'^class'' and popular magazines. They have become ever more artistic 
in layout, format, typography, illustrations, and color work. The most 
notable achievements along this line have been the sumptuous magazines 
iike Fortune and Esquire but many less pretentious publications show a 


^^Rccmf Social Trends, McGraw-Hil!, Vol. II, p. 978. 
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great aesthetic improvement over the periodicals before the first World 
War, 

We have been talking about the contributions of business to art; but 
art has also contributed to business. Even if we exclude the radio and 
the movieSj the various branches of artistic activity coiistitiite a largo 
financial investment and provide employment for hundreds of thousands 
of persons. If we include radio and movies, it is evident that art today 
constitutes a business enterprise of tremendous proportions. 

The increase of interest in the field of art since the turn of the century 
has not been wlioily spontaneous. To a great extent, it has been pro- 
moted by direct and indirect art education, thougli it still remains true 
that artistic interest is developing more rapidly than the facilities in 
formal art education. 

Until the present century, there was little provision for systematic art 
instruction in this country. Individual painters and musicians might 
study privatety under great masters at home and abroad, but there was 
slight interest in systematic art education even in private schools. We 
have already pointed out how Charles Eliot Norton founded art education 
at Harvard in 1875, but his example was not widely imitated. In col- 
leges, art was regarded, particularly by the men, as a ^^sissy subject^' 
suitable only for girls. 

A strong impulse to art education in the schools grew out of the Pro- 
gressive Education Movement in the elementary schools. Art education 
is today generally a part of the curriculum in public schools. There has 
been a marked increase in art courses in men's colleges as well as in co- 
educational and women's colleges. Art is no longer regarded as elfemi- 
nate. The American Institute of Architects launched a strong drive in 
1923 to encourage art education in the colleges. Most college art courses 
still remain, however, those in the history and appreciation of art. 

At the same time that general and untechnical art education in the 
schools and colleges^is increasing, there have also been marked gains in 
professional art and music schools. In the 18 outstanding art schools of 
the country, the attendance inci’eased from 10,000 to 18,000 between 
1920 and 1930. Art and music Waining today are less narrow and 
specialized, and make an effort to provide broad all-round training. 

In addition to direct eeliication in the arts there is much indirect art 
education, implicit in tlic artistic trends which we have already noted. 
The grapliic arts are brought constantly to our attention in the form of 
photography, wood engraving, etching, lithography and the like. The 
periodical press is an important source of indirect art education, as i>s 
also the daily press. Art exhibitions and art lectures are a source of 
competent instruction to many. Especially important are the traveling 
exhibitions which bring both art treasures and current artistic productions 
to small communities. The wide circulation of books on art such as 
those by Hendrik Van Loon and Thomas Craven, has contributed to 
po])ular education in tliis field. 

Viewing artistic devclooments in the United States since the first World 
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War, one may discern not only greater interest in the arts but also a 
tendency toward direct participation in creative artistic endeavor. This 
important transformation is summarized by Dr. Keppel: 

Taking the evidence as a whole, however, there seeins no question that it 
indicates a definite trend toward the belief that beauty, its creation,^ reproduc- 
tion, its passive enjoyment has an essential place in nonnal human life. Today 
people by the tens of thousands will look at exhibitions in museums and fairs, in 
hotels and office buildings. They will listen by the millions to good music on the 
radio and at the summer concert. Perhaps as many take real pleasure in the 
design of articles in daily use, from safety razor to motor car, and in the play of 
color and light and shade. Few relatively, but still an increasing number, do 
something besides look and listen ; they participate in the little theater, in school 
and community orchestras, in businessmen’s sketch ciubs.'"^^ 

Some of the outstanding tendencies in the artistic scene since the first 
World War are the followdng: Primarily as the result of increased leisure, 
art has- received more attention from the public than ever before. Art 
has become more dynamic and may be entering into a new period of 
creation and expansion. Industry is putting out its products with an eye 
for artistry as well as utility. There has never been so much concern for 
design and landscaping for dwellings, office buildings, and factories. Ad- 
vertising is becoming more expensive, ingenious, and artistic. The 
United States is producing far more original art than ever before and is 
less content to rest satisfied with merely viewing foreign masterpieces. 
There has been a remarkable expansion of interest and facilities in every 
pliase of art education. There is an increasing amount of governmental 
interest in, and support of, art. Finally, mere passivity is being sup- 
plemented by a greater degree of creative participation in every field of 
■'art.. ■ 

The New Deal Art Projects 

The federal government was not entirely a newegmer in the field of 
art in 1935 when the WPA Art Projects /were created. At the close of 
the eighteenth century Major L’Enfant, a famous French architect, 
was brought over to lay out the city of Washington. His plan w’as 
follow^ed roughly in the building of the city. In 1803, Jefferson appointed 
Latrobe Surveyor of Public Buildings and commissioned him to carry on 
work on the federal eapitol. This building as it stands today is a sort 
of recapitulation of the artistic history of the country. In some ways 
more distinguished is the new Library of Congress wdth its famous murals. 
A Commission of Fine Arts had been appointed in 1859, but was abolished 
a year later. In 1910 a National Fine Arts Commission was provided 
for, made up of seven members appointed by the President. Its func- 
tion was purely advisory and it did not receive a salary. 

Another example of governmental patronage of the arts is the Chamber 
Music Foundation established by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and housed 


^^^Rcccht SocM Trends, McGraw-Hill, Vol. H, p. 1003. 
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ill a special liall in the Libraiy of Congress. At thfe other extreme in 
musical expression are the Army, Navy, and Alarine bands, of which 
the last is the oldest. The government also supports some national 
galleries, such as that in the Smithsonian Institute and the Freer Gallery. 
On the wdiole, however, federal support of art before 1935 was slight and 
unimpressive. The gift of a great national art museum in Wasliington 
by Andrew Alellon, together with his art treasures, vns probably the 
most notable private benefaction for national art interest. The museum 
was opened with appropriate ceremonies in the spring of 1941. 

The excursion of the federal government into the role of Art Sponsor 
Number One was, like tlie conservation program, stimulated by tlie un- 
employment and relief situation. It began with the creation of a small 
experimental unit known as the Public Works Art Project in December, 
1933. This lasted until June, 1934, and gave work to about 3,000 paint- 
ers and sculptors. In 1934, a Section of Painting and Scuiptiire was 
created in tlie Treasury Department and employed about a thousand 
artists. In October, 1938, it was changed to the Section of Fine Avis 
and made permanent. The Section of Painting and Sculpture, though 
ill-housed and working under considerable handicaps, did accomplish 
some good work, the best of which has been put in government biiildings. 

But the art enterprise which attained impressive proportions was 
the four Art Projects created in August, 1935, under tlie general suiter- 
vision of the Works Progress Administration. These projects were tlic 
Federal Arts Project, the Federal Music Project, the Federal Theatre 
Project, and the Federal Writers Project. IWiile these projects were 
under the formal supervision of Harry Hopkins, as head of WPA, the 
actual supervision was handed over to liis assistant administrator, Ellen 
S. Woodward. Competent directors were selected for the several Projects 
by R. J. Baker, then assistant to Air. Hopkins. Holger Cahill was ap- 
pointed director of the Arts Project, Nikolai Sokoloff of the Alusie Project, 
tiallie Flanagan of the Theatre Project, and Henry C. Alsberg of the 
Writers Project. 

These four art projects reached their peak in 1936, when they employed 
about 42,500 persons. Some 5,330 w^ere enrolled in the Arts Project, 
16,629 in the Music Project, 12,477 in the Federal Theatre, and 6,500 in 
the Writers Project. The personnel was cut rather sharply thereafter 
and, by January, 1938, only 27,000 were employed. The projects tapered 
off and were pretty much closed by the end of 1939. War crowded out 
art in federal interests. By January, 1938, about $87,000,000 had been 
expended on these projects. The revolutionary cliaracter of the federal 
art enterprise lias been well stated hy Forhtne: 

What the government's exporinientxS in music, painting, and the theatre actually 
did, even in their first year, was to work a sort of cultural revolution in America. 
They brought the American audience and the American artist face to lace for 
the first time in their respective lives. And the result was an astonishment 
needled with ('xcitcmeift such as neither the American artist nor the American 
audience had ever felt before. 
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Down to the beginning of these experiments neither the American populace 
nor the American artist had ever guessed that the Ainerican audience existed. 
The American audience as the American artist saw it was a small group of 
American millionaires who bought pictures not because they liked pictures but 
because the possession of certain pictures was the prest and most cheaply 
acquired sign of culture. Since all pictures, to qualify, must necessarily have 
been sold first for a high price at Christie’s in London this audience did not do 
much for American painters. The same thing was true of the American audience 
as the American composer saw it. The American audience as the American com- 
poser sa^v it was something called the concertgoer: a creature generally female 
and ordinarily about sixty years of age who believed everything Walter Dam- 
roscli said and prided berhelf on never hearing anything composed more recently 
than 1900 or nearer than Paris, Franco. This audience also was little help to the 
American comxxiser. From one end of the range to the other, American artists, 
with the partial exception .of the popular novelists and the successful Broadway 
playwrights, wrote and painted and composed in a kind of vacuum, despising the 
audience they had, ignoring the existence of any other. 

It was this vaciiiini which the Federal Arts Projects exploded. In less than a 
year from the time the program first got under way the totally unexpected 
pressure of pojaular interest had crushed the shell which had always isolated 
painters and inusiciahs from the rest of their countrymen and the American 
artist was brought face to face with the true American aiidience.^^ 

The work of the Arts Project was varied and voluminous. Architects 
were put to work on WPA building projects. Painters and sculptors 
produced works that were loaned to tax-supported institutions or ex- 
hibited throughout the country. Other artists were given work to do in 
art education. A searching history of American decorative art before the 
twentieth century, Index of American Design,” was compiled. The 
extent and variety of the accomplishments of the Arts Project through 
the year 1938 are well summarized in the following paragraph from an 
official bulletin : 

A total of 13,458 tax-supported public institutions have received allocatioUvS 
of project work for which they have contributed the material and other nonlabor 
costs. On the wails of schools, hospitals, armories, and other public buildings 
all over the country hang the works of project artists. A total of more than 

100.000 works of art created by Works Progress Administration artists in the 
fields of painting, sculpture, and graphic arts have been allocated to these 
institutions. Other art workers have created 550 dioramas and models, 450,000 
posters, 35,000 map drawings and diagrams, 45,000 arts and crafts objects, 

350.000 photographs, 10,000 lantern slides and various types of visual aids,' and 

10.000 Index of American Design drawings, making a grand total of about a 
million works of all kinds allocated by the project to tax-supported institutions 
during the past 3 years. In addition to these allocations there are another 

25.000 works circulating in traveling exhibitions throughout the country, which 
will ]>e included in future allocations. This means that for every worker now 
employed on the program the public^ has received 200 works in creative and 
applied art. ' Over 1,200 artists who are not producing work for allocation are 
engaged in the art educational and teaching program.^- 

In popularizing art and carrying it tc areas which had had little previ- 
ous opportunity to appreciate art, the most important work of the Federal 


Fori-une., May, 1937, 

Rp.vorL on the Federal Arts Project^ January, 1930, p. 5. 
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Arts Project w!is its cooperation with local communities, in setting up' some 
62 community art centers and galleries throughout tlie country. By 
January/ 1939j over 4% million persons had visited the community gal- 
leries, listened to government-paid lecturers on art appreciation or par- 
ticipated in the art classes which were established. The appreciation 
and enthusiasm of the communities is well demonstrated by the fact that 
they themselves contributed over $300,000 to the support of these com- 
munity art projects. The nature and variety of tlie services of these 
community projects to January, 1939, were well described by Thomas C* 
Parker, assistant director of the Federal Arts Project: 

Like our thousands of line libraries throughout the country, the community 
art centers endeavor to reach and serve average American communities in fields 
of art and its application to everyday life. There are changing exhibitions of 
various types of art, both local and national, giving a fresh seiection every three 
weeks, jiiere are docents and artist-teachers in, constant attendance who give 
to questioning visitors of all ages, races and classes a friendly and hiimaii in- 
troduction to the meaning of art. There are afternoon and eveiiing classes 
ministming both to the needs of exuberant youngsters who must have an outlet 
for their abundant energy, and to the problems of adults who find a new source 
of interest and service in the fine arts. There are demonstration talks in which 
the processes of print-making, of fresco painting, of poster making, and sciilp- 
tiire are removed from the mysterious technical jargon In vdiich they have long 
been veiled and brought to the understanding of Mr. and Mrs. Average American. 
Thus, through the opportunity of actually seeing the artist at work, and through 
carefuliy prepared exhibits of materials, tools and progress stages of the creation 
of a work of art, people in all sections of the country are feeling the desire both 
to possess art and to participate in painting, print-making, sculpture or arts and 
crafts, according to their talents.^^ 

So far as artistic achievement is concerned, the most notable work 
of the Arts Project has been that done in murals and sculpture. . Over 
1,200 murals and mosaics have been completed and installed in public 
institutions. About 1,800 wmrks of sculpture have also been turned out 
for public buildings, parks, battlefields, and other historical sites. The 
demand for the products of the Arts Project by hospitals, schools, and the 
like W’ as far greater than could be supplied by the personnel of the Arts 
Project. All in all, the work of the Arts Project justifies the comment 
of Lawrence Coleman, the director of the American Association of Mu- 
seums, to the effect that “the Federal Arts Project is one of the most im- 
})ortant things that has happened to American art in a hundred years.’^ 

The Federal Music Project reached more Americans than an}^ other 
WPA art project. It put on more than 100,000 programs and it has 
been estimated that they reached 100 million persons. Tlie Music 
Project had little opportunity to do creative work, but it did make exten- 
sive use of interpretative artists. Director Solokoff showed that orches- 
tras could produce the music of the great masters in competent fashion 
witliout having world-famous directors. The hlusic Project also proved 


Quotation from typewritten manuscript furnished to the author by the Federal 
Art Project. 
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that nuisic is more important than the names of its performers, which was 
a good lesson for ilmeriean musical audiences to learn. Dr. Sokoloff also 
rendered an important service in giving proper attention to American 
composers wdio have been quite generally slighted in American music. 
The '‘■’Index of American Composers” prepared by the Alusic Project gave 
us for the first time a full comprehension of the extent of American 
musical composition. The educational work of the Music Project was 
also impressive. In December, 1936, over 200,000 persons were enrolled 
in music classes, with some 1,300 qualified musicians as teachers. Classes 
were held everywhere from metropolitan slum districts to the most re- 
mote reaches of rural America. 

The Federal Theatre Project also attained great popularity. Over 
1,700 performances were given between February, 1936, and January, 
1938. They w-ere played before audiences that totaled over 30,000,000 
persons. It is estimated that at least half of those who attended these 
performances had never before seen an actor on the stage. Perhaps the 
outstanding performance was the play "The Living Newspaper.” Other 
important plays were "Prologue to Glory,” "Triple-A Plowed LTnder,” 
"One Third of a Nation,” and "It Can’t Happen Here,” which was barred 
from the movies. The marionette shows in New York City and else- 
where were viewed by at least 5 million school children. 

In addition to its dramatic performances, every Federal Theatre group 
in the country offered courses in dramatic art to train actors for more 
competent performance. All in all, one may safely say that the Federal 
Theatre represented the most remarkable renaissance of the legitimate 
stage since it was challenged by the rise of the movies. 

The most important work of the Federal Writers Project was the 
"American Guide Series,” admirable handbooks of practical information 
on each of the forty-eight states and Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Guides were also prepared for certain important American cities. Sup- 
plemental volumes on folklore, local culture, and racial groups were pre- 
pared. Sponsors put up over $400,000 for these guides. 

Closely related to the Writers Project "was the Historical Record Sur- 
vey, which made a careful record of documents in public offices, libraries, 
and historical association files. 

There has been much criticism of the fact that over 100 million dollars 
was spent on the various Federal Art Projects. But it is doubtful if any 
public money was more fruitfully expended. One of the greatest defi- 
ciencies in our national culture has been our backwardness in the field of 
art. The Federal Art Projects constituted an impressive, if temporary, 
effort to remedy this deficiency. The total cost was less than the cost of 
two great modern battleships. 

Tl'iat we have a long road to travel before we appreciate the true value 
of art in American life is evident from the fact that one of tlie first things 
to be dismantled in the economy drive of 1939 wei-e the Federal Art 
Projects. And the very people who most bitterly criticized these expend- 
itures were the ones who most enthusiastically supported tlie expenditures 
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of billions for the armaments which may ultimately destroy any civiliza- 
tion capable of appreciating art. 

Ainericiin states have not done so much to subsidize art projects as have 
the American municipalities, which appear to be increasing the extent 
of tlieir support. In 1823 the Brooklyn IMuseurn was foimdcd and has 
been sii})ported by taxation. The St. Louis Art Museum, founded in the 
^seventies, is also su])ported by taxation. The jMetropolitan Aliiseura of 
Art in New York City receives large municipal appropriations. Otlier 
important museums and galleries which get aid from taxation are the 
Detroit Institute of Art, the Cliicago Art Institute, the Newark City Art 
Museum, the DeYoung IMemorial Museum in San Francisco, city gal- 
leries in Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento, and San Diego, the galleries 
in San iVntonio, Houston, and Dallas, Texas, tiie galleries in Indianapolis, 
Evansville, and Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the civic galleries in Buffalo, 
Albany, and Yonkers. Tiicre are other publicly supported museums and 
galleries but these are the more important ones. 

Baltimore and San Francisco are the two cities that support municipal 
symphony orchestras. The Baltimore Symphony was established in 
1916; that of San Francisco in 1935. Ye read about civic opera com- 
panies in various American cities, but, almost without exception, these 
are piivattdy supported. The first municipal grant for an opera in the 
Lmited States was made by Philadelphia in 1923, but the move was pre- 
mature, as there does not seem to be enough demand for opera as yet 
to warrant public financing. 

Government aid to the arts is heartily to be welcomed, so long as it 
does not assume to .dictate artistic standards and coerce individual artists 
in their creative activity. Indeed, public support of art, along with the 
preservation of freedom, is an indispensable phase of any true civilization: 

Whether the states participation in the affnirs of art is a power for evil or 
for good may depend, first of all upon the degree of liberality inherent in the 
fomi of government itself. Second, it is in large part a matter of the direct 
administering of the art activities. In a democracy, a sensible and just art 
administration is not ].)eyond the limits of possibility; indeed, it is well within 
the range of hope. 

It is important, however, that the permanent fine arts s}^stenl now definitely 
in the making in our country, avoid preseriinng the policies or usurping the art 
activities of the nation; that the government provide a center for the arts, but 
leave ample opportunity for independent effort outside; that it strive to keep 
the product of the count ly’s creative workers free from the label, ^‘govermnent 
art."' ... 

The problem of “government interference/' as it may accompany state subsidy 
of the arts, was once discussed ])y the 'late John Drinkwater in coanectipri with 
the moot question of England's national theatre. His epigrammatic conclusion, 
which might serve as a motto for any government in its relationship to art was 
simply this: “The state should pay the piper, but should not call the tune.” 


Gra('e Overmycr, Governnunt and the .4 r/ a*, ^Norton, 1939, pp. 216-217. For a 
good discussion of the effect of the two World Wars on recreation and the arts, see 
E. R. Fosciiek, ‘^Lc-isuro Time in the Army and Navy/’ in Grayhiv, June, 1942, 


CHAPTER XX 


Summary Appraisal of Our Institutional Crisis 

Let us gather together the main threads of tlie a^rgument we have 
presented in this book. We made it clear, at the outset, that social organ- . 
ization is an outgrowth of the natural sociability of mankind and indis- 
pensable for the development of human culture. In spite of his superior 
intelligence, man, in isolation, is a relatively weak and helpless animal. 
In association with his fellowmen, however, he finds strength for defense 
and for dynamic achievements. Tlu'oiigh cooperative endeavor, social 
groups have brought about division of labor and industrial specializa- 
tion. Tliese facilitate the provision of the necessities of life and help 
to create a surplus, thereby making possible further achievements in 
cultural evolution. Moreover, group life has enabled man to use the 
special talents of individual members. As culture develops, social or- 
ganization becomes more complex, and, if the society is an efficient one, 
its growing social complexity contributes to further progress. 

The advantages of group life and social organization are not obtained 
without a price. This price is the discipline imposed upon the individual 
by the group and the loss of liberty which this involves. For a long 
time in the experience of mankind, the question of group discipline was a 
purely automatic and spontaneous affair. There was no philosophic 
reflection on the problem of how much discipline might be good for the 
individual and as to how far excessive regimentation might hamper 
progress. Reflection of this sort began with the Greeks. There is no 
doubt that, for many thousands of years, the potential progress of the 
race has been slowed down through the excessive regimentation of the 
mass of mankind. The supreme problem of social philosopliy is to out- 
line a society which will assure Just enough discipline to secure orderly 
social life and yet provide enough liberty and independence to encourage 
individual invention and freedom of speculation. It is easy enough thus 
to state the issue theoretically, but it is desperately difficult to solve the 
problem in the actual operations of mankind and the control of Inzman 
society. 

Wc made it clear that institutions are the chief means by which group 
life is carried on. These institutions, have been built up to control the 
main problems of organized existence. They have governed our rela- 
tions with the supernatural world, the problems of sex and procreation, 
the gaining of a livelihood, the enforcement of group discipline through 
government, the transmission of folkways and knowledge from genera* 
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tioii to generation, the modes of commiinicatioii between group.- arid iv- 
gions, the relations between social classes, our attitudes towards stiauigers, 
the contacts between groups, and the like. The security and well-being 
of mankind depend very directly upon the efficiency of our social institu- 
tions. 

In their origins, institutions are rarely the product of conscious 
thought or deliberate choice. They are the outcome of irianfs blundering 
efforts to satisfy the various drives inherent in human nature. If these 
efforts are successful enough to allow the group to maintain itself, they 
take on a permanent character as institutions. Since primitive man 
attributes causation mainly to the supernatural world, our early institu- 
tions Avere usually regarded as of divine origin and accorded a suitable 
reverence. This has made it very difficult to alter institutions, except 
through the shock of war, revolution, and other violent forms of impact 
on the life and culture of the group. Even after we have given up any 
formal belief in the divine origin of our institutions, the vested interests 
in society are able to provide rationalizations wdiich confer a large amount 
of sanctity upon our institutions and make it almost as difficult to 
change them as in primitive times. 

Institutions can operate efficiently only when they arc in reasonable 
adjiistment to the basic conditions of life, especially the state of tecli- 
nology and industry. An acute cultural crisis always arises when insti- 
tutions get out of adjustment with fundamental life conditions. If the 
latter have changed markedly since the period wdien institutions arose, 
we have a social maladjustment which bodes ill for the future of society. 
This failure of institutions to keep pace with life conditions is known 
among social scientists as cultural lag. It is the foremost problem with 
wdiich organized society must cope. It is especially serious in contem- 
porary times, when material conditions are changing rapidly ‘while insti- 
tutions maintain a stubborn reluctance to change with anything like 
comparable rapidity and rationality. 

The institutional crisis of our day is far more marked and serious than 
in any earlier period in the history of mankind. In the last hundred 
years, our science and technology have made more rapid strides than in 
tlm million years preceding the middle of the nineteenth century. We 
have an extremely impressive body of scientific knowledge and tech- 
nological equipment. But we continue to try to control this empire 
of laboratories and machines through basic institutions wliieli were fully 
developed by the time of George Washington. In many of of tliem there 
are definite strains from the culture of the caveman. In this way, we 
are veritably trying to control an airplane era by means of oxcart insti- 
tutions, and the experiment is not^^sueceeding. 

In earlier days, institutions tended to keep pace with the slight body of 
scientific knowdedge and a handicraft technology. But today they lag 
sadly behind scientific research and mechanical invention. 

A vast gulf has developed between our archaic institutions and our 
highly advanced science and technology. This creates the basic social 
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problem of our day. All of our other social problems — -the waste of nat- 
ural resources^ starvation in the midst of plenty, the crisis in deniocratic 
government, international enmity and war, religious disintegration, the 
futility of education, the breakdown of morals, the disintegration of 
family life, the crisis in property rights, the losses due to crime, mental 
instability, the sense of insecurity, and the like— are primarily subordi- 
nate and incidental results of the gulf between machines and institutions. 
We shall solve none of these social problems satisfactorily until we bring 
our institutions up to dale and make them as efficient as our technology. 

If we can modify our institutions so that our science and machinery 
work efficiently for the benefit of mankind, a material utopia will be 
within our grasp, and we shall also be able to rid ourselves of that su- 
preme menace — international war. If, however, we continue to sabotage 
our new science and technology through archaic institutions, we face 
inevitable economic collapse and international anarchy. Our science and 
machinery are assets only if they are used wisely and efficiently; If we 
continue to use them as we do today, they will only provide us with an 
effective short-cut to oblivion. Mankind, very literally, has the choice 
in our day between utopia and chaos. Upon our success in bringing our 
institutions up to date will depend the outcome. 

In treating of industry, we made it clear that most of the human effort 
in getting a living before the rise of modern industrialism was bestowed 
upon hunting, pastoral life, and agriculture. Our present-day industrial 
and manufacturing era is a very recent episode in human evolution. 
Even today, the majority of those on the planet are still engaged in 
hunting, herding, or farming. Down to the Industrial Revolution, most 
manufacturing acthdty was carried on within the home. However, there 
were some central shops in ancient Babylonia, and small factories in 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. In the Middle Ages, a great deal of industry 
was carried on under tiie supervision of the guilds and the monasteries. 
The putting-out system, which became popular in early modern times, 
has often been called the domestic system because it was located pri- 
marily in the homes of workers. The factory system, which followed on 
the heels of the Industrial Revolution, has been a very late arrival in the 
evolution of manufacturing. 

From the earliest stone ages to the eighteenth century of the Christian 
era, the prevailing technique of production was that of handicraft meth- 
ods. IMan relied upon his hands and upon tools wdiich extended his 
manual power. Mechanical production began to appear in the seven- 
teenth century. By the nineteenth it dominated manufacturing in civi- 
lized states. The evolution of the empire of machines has passed through 
three stages in modern times. First came the development bf machines 
for making cloth, the introduction of' the steam engine for power services, 
and cheaper methods of making iron and steel through the use of coke 
furnaces. Next, came the rise of . large-scale industry and improved 
methods of factory administration. Finally, in the twentieth century, 
w6 have witnessed the widespread introduction of electrical power, of 
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^lass prod action, and automatic machiner 3 ^ All o f this may be the 
prelude to even more striking and momentous mechanical advances. 

We now have the technological equipment to produce enough food and 
goods to provide everybody with a high standard of living with a minimum 
of physical effort. But we have not realized any such benefit, because 
our protential productivity has been curtailed and sabotaged by an eco- 
nomic system which arose in the period of handicraft industry and is 
consecrated to the limitation of production and linked to the economy of 
scarcity. The technology of abundance cannot long coexist with a 
scarcity economy and philosophy. We must either put our machines to 
work directly for human service in an efficient manner or be resigned to 
the collapse of both our economic order and our technological equipment. 
Every year that passes gives greater evidence of the incompatiWlity be- 
tween our technological prowess and our archaic economic ideas and 
practices. Many believe that the only solution lies in handing over the 
control of our economic life to trained industrial engineers, who can set 
up a planned and efficient economy. 

We have become so accustomed to capitalism as a method of economic 
control that we are wont to imagine that it has always dominated eco- 
nomic ideals and practices. As an actual matter of fact, it is a product 
of modern times and was not highly developed until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Greek and Roman philosophers were highly critical of even rudi- 
mentary capitalistic ideals and practices. Medieval church ethics prac- 
tically outlawed them. They did not become popular until the rise of 
Protestantism. Even then, it required a couple of centuries to accumu- 
late enough financial reserves and to develop enough commercial enter- 
prise to give capitalism a firm foothold in the modern economic order. 
Capitalism may have its virtues or defects, but it can scarcely be re- 
garded as a universal institution, coexistent with the entire economic 
experience of mankind. 

We traced the various stages through which capitalism has developed. 
It started out as commercial capitalism, under the leadership of the mer- 
chant classes, after the discovery of America and the expansion of Europe. 
The coming of machinery and the factory system brought into being 
industrial capitalism, then controlled by the rising class of factory 
owners. As factories grew larger and the great industrialists became 
richer and more powerful, industrial capitalism moved on into monopoly 
capitalism, with control centered in a few powerful individuals and 
groups. They sought to increase profits through reducing waste, restrict- 
ing output, and maintaining high prices. In the twentieth century, capi- 
talism passed out of the control of industrialists, save in the ease of a few 
exceptions like Henry Ford, and came to be dominated by tlic great in- 
vestment banking interests. The latter were chiefly interested in making 
profits througli speculative financial manipulations, often at the expense 
of sound industry and trade. The excesses of this type of capitalism, 
which we know as finance capitalism, brought on the great depression of 
1929 and the years following. 
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THe depression may prove the undoing of private capitalism, since the 
efforts to recover from it have, almost without exception, stimulated the 
growth of state capitalism or state socialism. The second World War 
seems to have hastened such developments. Prior to the war, it seemed 
as though economic problems might be solved by means of the sd-called 
^^middle-way’’ S 3 ^stem, so successfully applied in Scandinavian countries 
and Finland. Here, private and state capitalism were combined success- 
fully with cooperative enterprise. But the strains and stresses of the 
second World War seem likely to wreck this promising development and 
to favor the progress of an ever more rigorous collectivism. 

Perhaps the most sacred of our economic institutions is private prop- 
erty. While there have been certain types of private property since 
primitive times and tribal society, the rise of property to a position of 
institutional sanctity is as recent a development as that of mechanical 
production. Property rights and usages were strictly controlled in an- 
cient pagan times and during the Middle Ages. Private property was, 
in theory at least, subordinated to religious and moral conceptions of 
social welfare. The sanctification of private property was a rationaliza- 
tion provided by the philosophical apologists for the rise of capitalism 
and industrialism. Being the spokesmen for those who accumulated the 
most property, they portrayed its accumulation as a divinely-approved 
t3rocess and sought to protect property against assault by proclaiming 
it to be indispensable to social well-being. Their arguments possessed 
some validity in early modern times. At that time, the possessors of 
property dominated economic enterprise and were responsible for the 
majority of economic achievements. The urge to accumulate property 
then undoubtedly stimulated industrial enterprise. Property owners di- 
directly controlled and managed commercial and manufacturing projects 
in those days. 

In recent times, the relation of property owners to economic enterprise 
has changed greatly. Through the rise of corporations and holding com- 
panies and tlie resulting ascendancy of finance capitalism, the ownership 
of property had been widely divorced from the control and management 
of economic enterprises. Those who own securities in our great indus- 
trial concerns actually have little or nothing to do with the policies and 
practices through which they are operated. Those who do control them 
are frequently more interested in making money out of financial specula- 
tion, at the expense of stockholders, than they are in efficient metliods of 
operating the plants. Property, in our economic age, has tended more 
and more to become passive and parasitical. The arguments for its 
sanctity become yearly more musty and more lacking in validity. 

At the very moment when private property %yas becoming a less 
dynamic factor in industrial progress, property owners and their lawyer 
retainers extended the conception of property beyond all precedent, espe- 
cially in the United States. The Fourteenth Amendment and the ^Mue 
process of law” clause therein | 3 ias permitted a reactionary Supreme Court 
to confer virtual sanctity upon private property. Therefore, the pow- 
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^rful vested , economic interests in the eoimtry sought to christen their 
every selfish policy and practice as property and thus to place it beyond 
the reach of the law. Almost every effort to promote social reform, eco- 
nomic justice, and public decency was vigorously opposed, on the ground 
that it invaded the sanctity of property. Such things as the open shop, 
dangerous and atrocious working conditions, dislionest weights and meas- 
ures, shoddy products, exposure to mutilation and death in factories and 
mines, and gigantic financial larcenies, were all defended as property 
interests, and tliis defense was usually upheld by tlie supreme tribiiiml 
of our land. Not until President Roosevelt^s attack upon the Supreme 
Court in the late ’thirties was this enormous extension and distortion of 
property rights seriously checked. In the Old World, tlie growth of state 
capitalism and war measures have seriously restricted private property 
rights. ■ 

In spite of the tremendous prestige of property rights and the stubborn 
defense of property by the courts, there have been serious inroads upon 
private property in recent times, even in the United States. Paradoxically 
enough, the most serious undermining of property and the greatest losses 
to property owners have been the result of the policies and practices of the 
great financial moguls who control our economy and have been most 
active in defending property rights through the courts. The same corpo- 
ration lawyers who have argued in behalf of property rights before the 
courts have guided their corporate employers in those policies which have 
brought billions of dollars in losses to bondholders and stockholders. It 
is doubtful if the taxes imposed upon property by public agencies have 
exceeded the waste and larcenies carried out by those in control of corpo- 
rations at the expense of security holders, who are the chief property- 
owning classes in the community. 

The breakdown of private capitalism and tlie increase of state capital- 
ism have enormously increased the taxes laid upon private property and 
income. The unemployment associated with a declining capitalism has 
thrown far greater expenditures upon governmental agencies, which have 
had to assume responsibility for relief and employment. Further, the 
greater complexities of our society have led to new governmental respon- 
sibilities. All of this has increased public expenditures and made higher 
taxes necessary. These restrict and lessen the amount of property that 
can be accumulated by any generation and handed on to the next. The 
most direct attack of our tax system upon private property probably lies 
in our heavy estate and inheritance taxes. These are being ever in- 
creased, and to evade them is becoming more and more difficult. 

As the state intrudes more and more into economic and financial enter- 
prises, the area open to private property dominion and operations is being 
constantly restricted. World war is, perhaps, more menacing to private 
property than any other factor in our generation. War leads to an 
enormous increase in the amount of state activity, at tlie expense of pri- 
vate property and enterprise. Less and less freedom is left to private- 
agencies and the profit system. Taxes become ever higher, and less and 
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less profits and other forms of income are available to property owners. 
It is not at all inilikety that the second World War will mark the termi- 
nation of the economic order which has been based primarily upon private 
enterprise and devoted to the accumulation and transmission of private 
property. 

We traced the stages through wdiich the public control of society by 
government and politics has passed. For thousands of years, there was 
little government other than that exerted by fathers in the family and 
by powerful individuals in small groups of hunters and fishermen. In 
the later stages of primitive society, wn find a form of government based 
upon blood relationship, real or alleged. This is diversely known as 
gentile or tribal society. Government in this stage of human develop- 
ment was vested mainly in a group of elders or chieftains, frequently 
elected by tribesmen. In some cases, a chief might rise to the status of 
a rudimentary king. Representative government and a considerable 
amount of personal liberty usually prevailed in primitive governments. 

In due time, powerful chieftains and their tribal followers were able to 
overcome other tribes and to impose their power on them. When they 
did so they usually created little city-states. The latter have usually 
been the first definite type of civil society, in which territorial residence 
and property rights, rather than kinship, real or alleged, were the domi- 
nating features of political life. It was very usual for a stage of feud- 
alism, based upon personal relations, rather than either kinship or 
residence, to intervene betw^een tribal society and the well consolidated 
city-state. In Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, and Rome, the city-states w^ere 
the earliest historical examples of civil government. When one city-state 
succeeded in conquering others, it set up a kingdom or, if more successful 
in conquest, a patriarchal empire. The culmination of ancient political 
development was the Roman Empire. In the history of Rome w^e can 
trace political evolution from tribal society through feudalism, a republi- 
can city-state, and kingdoms, to the greatest empire the wmrld ever knew^ 
prior to the rise of the British Empire. 

In the Middle Ages, we find a recapitulation of all the stages of politi- 
cal evolution before the medieval period. The Middle Ages started with 
tribal society. Then there were centuries of feudalism, characterized also 
by an attempt to revitalize the ghost of the Roman Empire, followed by 
the rise of city-states and national kingdoms. 

In modern times, we come upon the rise of the national state, the most 
characteristic political institution of modern society. The national state 
w^as most frequently created by absolute monarchs out of the ruins of 
feudalism. In time, the absolute monarchs w^ere overthrown and repre- 
sentative government was set up under middle-class auspices. In many 
countries in the nineteenth century, a more radical and aggressive type 
of government, Imown as democracy, w^as brought into being. Patriotism 
and nationalistic sentiment were more vigorous in democracies than they 
had been in absolute monarchies; 

The national state of our day ’is a dual challenge to human civilization 
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It lias become so overgrown and top-heavy that the problenis of govern- 
inent have become ever more difficult to solve through democratic meth- 
ods, and the resulting crisis invites the institution of dictatorsliip. Fur- 
ther, the warlike character and bellicose patriotism of national states 
constitute a special menace in our day of ever more efficient armamc'ut 
and mechanized warfare. 

ar, under modern conditions, is economically more expensive than 
ever before, and it is far more destructive to life and property. Unless 
some method can be devised for peacefully resolving tlie disputes which 
now give rise to warfare, and for creating an international army powerful 
enough to curb war between national states, it seems unlikely that orderly 
human civilization can endure for many more decades. Logical and 
powerful federations of adjoining states may serve as the first step in 
the creation of international political control. 

It is tlioiight by some that the problem of tlie top-heavy belligerent 
national state will be solved as the result of the creation of the next stage 
in political eAmlution. It is held that the territorial national states, based 
on the representation of geographical districts, must be replaced by tlie 
functional state, in wliich government will be administered b}^ elected 
representatives of vocations, professions, and occupations. This iiuiy 
prove true. In fact, since the first World War there have been some 
developments along the line of vocational representation. 

Tlie technique of government which has prevailed since absolutism 
was supplanted by representation is what has been called party gov- 
ernment. Parties have, thus far, constituted the only agency througli 
which representative government can be operated, governments 

have been able to exist under the party system, the latter has been 
weighed down by such basic defects that party government is proving 
ever more inadequate as a mode of handling the complex problems of 
modern life. Though party government is supposed to be an agency of 
democracy, it is fundamentally undemocratic in its organization and 
operation. Parties fall under the control of machines and leaders which 
become as oligarchical as any feudal oligarchy. Parties come to bo ojier- 
ated more for the benefit of the machine and its leaders than for the serv- 
ice of the public w’eal. Moreover, whereas the complicated problems of 
modern government demand expertness and superb rationality, party 
government is fundamentally anti-rational and tends to exclude ex|)erts 
in favor of irresponsible and untrained rabble-rousers. The most suc- 
cessful party is the one that can appeal most potently to emotions, pas- 
sions, and prejudices. And a conscienceless party orator or propa- 
gandist can command far more votes than the most higldy trained and 
public-spirited expert on government affairs. Unless vocational repre- 
sentation can remedy the evils of representative government under tlie 
|)arty system, the world is likely to, head rapidly for dietatorslii|i, under 
wliicli there is only one party and no real i)arty government. 

Deipocracy is now in a most critical situation. It has already, at least 
temporarily, disappeared from the majority of the countries of the world 
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It worked very well in small communities in a simple agricultural society. 
But it has proved incompetent and wasteful in large industrialized states. 
It has been able to persist in the United States mainly because we have 
been so big and rich that we could withstand, for a time, an uniisnai 
amount of graft, corniption, and incompetence. If there is to be any hoj^e 
of democracy surviving in large states, we must introduce drastic reforms. 
AYe must extend the civil service to cover both legislative and judicial de- 
partments, as well as the administrative side of government. Only com- 
petent and trained persons should be allowed to be candidates for any 
public office. Some voting sj^stem must be developed wliicli will accord 
more voting power to an able and educated person than can be claimed 
by an illiterate moron. V ocational and proportional representation must 
be introduced to provide just and efficient representative government. 
Unless such reforms are introduced, there is little prospect that the demo- 
cratic era will survive the present generation. 

Law and legal practices are among the most important institutions of 
society, and they illustrate to a rather unusual degree the fact of cultural 
lag. Only orthodox religion and conventional morality are as far out 
of line with the realities of contemporary life as is the law. In many 
ways, ours is a law-controlled, if not a law-made, civilization. The law- 
yers occupy a place in contemporary life comparable to that held by the 
medicine men in primitive society and by the theologians in the Middle 
Ages. And the law, today, has as little relation to either fact or justice 
as magic in the stone age or theology in the medieval period. 

In tlie first place, we are swamped with an excess of overcomplicated 
laws. There are a vast number of laws that grew out of earlier condi- 
tions of society and iiave little relation to contemporary conditions. 
Then, our legislatures have passed swarms of laws, as a result of the 
growing tendency of government to interfere in all phases of modern life 
and to regulate even the details of personal life. The laws themselves 
are further complicated by a vast body of technical and often contra- 
dictory judicial decisions and legal opinions. Not even the most learned 
lawyer can be familiar with more than a small portion of extant law. If 
lie is honest and clear-sighted, he usually confesses that the law which he 
does know has little bearing upon the facts of life wliicli the law is sup- 
posed to regulate. Legal language is an archaic and barbarous collec- 
tion of tcclinical jargon, which is far more helpful to the lawyers in eon- 
eealiiig their ignorance than it is to the cause of promoting justice or 
handling contemporary realities. Yet, this jargon has taken on a quasi- 
sanctified character and the most respected lawyer is the one who is 
most facile in its manipulation. The average lawyer lias far more respect 
for the technicalities of legal procedure than he has for tlie administration 
of justice. The rules of legal evidence and the methods of legal procedure 
are almost the revei'se of the rules followed in presenting scientific evi- 
dence to establish facts. 

In the execution of law today, the whole set-up favors the rich, ^t the 
expense of tlie poor. Lawyers a.ud judges arc usually jii’ejudiced in favor 
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of the vested interests of society, and only the wealthy ei\u nnniially 
secure legal aid competent to cope with the technicalities of iaw meet 
the expense of legal procedure. The technicalities and delays in tiie Ieay 
almost ahvays operate in the favoi^ of the wealthy. The poor man has 
great difficulty in securing justice jm criminal procedure and he is usually 
at even more of a disadvantage in civil cases. The main exception is 
where juries may, at times, be partial to poor persons who are parties to 
negligence cases. But even here the advantage iisually lies with the 
party w’ho can afford to hire a lawyer who is competent in ^‘tear-jerking” 
antics before a jury. 

It has been said that legal practice today, outside of criminal law, falls 
into the big and the little legal racket. The big legal racket is the prac- 
tice of corporation law, in which the most expensive counsel available 
tell corporations how they may evade the laws through which the gov- 
ernment has endeavored to control their operations in the interest of 
society. The main instrument used has been constitutional law, b(.‘caiise 
of the solicitude shown by constitutions and courts for the sanctity of 
property and property rights. We have already’' seen how the remarkable 
extension of property rights to cover nearl}^ all business practices, espe- 
cially corporate practices, has made it possible for great corporations to 
protect themselves through appeals to constitutional law. 

The little legal racket encompasses all tlie frantic efforts of the rank- 
and-file law'yers to get enough legal business to make a living. Their 
chief salvation lies in negligence cases. The coming of the automobile 
lias been a godsend in this respect. A goodly portion of the cases in our 
courts today arise out of automobile accidents and the injuries, real or 
alleged, wdiicli come therefrom. A considerable racket has literally de- 
veloped out of purely faked negligence cases, where no accident at all has 
taken place. It has often been asserted by competent lawyers that, in 
their mad search for business, more litigation is created by lawyers than 
arises from any other single source. 

Our criminal law, while superficially sophisticated and impressively 
complicated, actually gets little closer to the trutli and justice than the 
criminal procedure of primitive peoples. The jury trial, for example, is 
little more scientific or reliable than the ancient ordeal or trial by battle. 
Even wdien justice is actually done in a courtroom, the result may be for- 
feited through setting aside a verdict on the basis of hair-splitting tech- 
nicalities. 

Through obstructing justice and frustrating normal prcigrej^s, the law 
not only injures society, but also places the law itself in jeopardy. If 
progress is so delayed as to bring revolution and dictatorship, conven- 
tional law and legal procedure are invariably suppressed and the decrees 
of the dictator arc substituted therefor. Hence, the lawyers should take 
warning and clean house while the 'opportunity still remains for them to 
do so in the few democracies that are left. 

One of the most novel and xip-to-date aspects of our institutional life 
are those techniques associated with contemporary transportation and 
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the communication of information. Most of these are highly novel, a 
product of the last half-century or so. To a considerable extent, they 
have been created on the basis of the remarkable discoveries in electro- 
mechanics. Streamlined trains on railroads, automobile buses, airplanes, 
and transoceanic clippers have facilitated and quickened transportation. 
They have also extended and speeded up the postal service. The tele- 
phone, telegraph, wireless telegraphy, the radio, the movies and television, 
and the press have given us a new and impressive eciuipment for the trans- 
mission of information. Together these have all but conquered time and 
space, so far as ti’avel and communication are concerned. 

The fact that the agencies of transportation and communication have 
been thoroughly commercialized has greatly extended their service to our 
material life. Otherwise, they would have remained chiefly scientific 
curiosities. But we have paid a price for this commercialization. The 
fact tliat tl]ey have been brought under the control of business has in- 
evitably meant that they reflect conventional business ideals and prej- 
udices. This becomes of practical significance chiefly in connection with 
the press, radio, and the movies. Our railroads and airplanes carry 
radicals as well as conservatives, provided the radicals can raise the 
money to pay their fares and behave themselves while on board. But 
. the press, radio, and the movies reveal no such hospitality to progressives, 
to say nothing of radicals. With only sufBcient exceptions to prove the 
rule, their intellectual message reflects the economic interests which have 
built them up and receive the revenue that they produce. 

Thus even the agencies of communication show the incongruities grow- 
ing out of the gulf between science and institutions. Perhaps the most 
advanced and impressive phases of applied science, they become means 
of disseminating ancient ideas and outworn institutions. Even astrology 
broadcasts have proved popular. As Clifford Kirkpatrick observes: ^Tt 
is amazing that primitive conceptions of tlie universe, developed some 
three thousand years ago in Arabia, are spoken with greater conviction 
than ever into a tiny microphone and sent winging their way into thou- 
sands of homes.” 

Outside the dictatoi’ships and war-regimented democracies, most of 
the censorship of the agencies of communication is still voluntary, though 
often A^ery extensive. Censorship exists mainly for two purposes: (1) to 
exclude progressive and radical notions wdnoh threaten the existing social 
order and (2) to exclude material, whether radical or not, that might 
offend the prejudices of the mass of new-spaper readers, movie fans, and 
radio listeners. The result is inevitably the intellectual debasement of 
the product, as well as the promotion of conservative propaganda. Be- 
cause the liberal and radical attitudes arc severely curtailed in the press, 
movies and radio broadcasts, our agencies of communications can be 
labeled anti-democratic, even though these agencies may fervently bally- 
hoo a desperate world war in behalf of democracy. 

In their general cultural effects, we may readily concede that modern 
agencies of communication have greatly enriefied the material available 
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to the coDimon man. But the efforts to get mass ap|.>eai, and (.hereby 
realize tiie inaxiiuiiin profits, have supy)ressed artislie origiiudily and any 
spirit intellectual adventure. 

The lesson oi revolution and dictatorship abroad sliouid be eleiu* euougii 
to those who control our agencies of commiinieatit)n so tliat they can lit(‘i‘~ 
ally read it while running. If essential reforms are delayed to tlic j)oint 
where revolution and dictatorsiiip arc inevitable, the pia‘ss, movies, and 
the radio aj*e taken over by the state and become obedient agents of dic- 
tatorial propaganda. Insofar as censorship and otlier anti-progressive 
policies on the part of these agents of coimnunieation weaken and destroy 
democracy, their owners and custodians are only digging their own e(*o- 
nomic graves. If they are wise they will mend tlieir ways before it is 
too late. 

Despite the great advances in knowledge and exp)erien(:*e in the twen- 
tieth century, our culture is still weighed down with prejudices which 
handicap democrac}^ threaten liberty, and lessen the desirable spirit of 
tolerance. The main prejudices of our time are economic, in the same 
way that they were religious and theological in the IMiddle Ages and 
early modern times. They grow chiefly out of the efforts to defend and 
perpetuate the capitalistic system and private pro])erty. The economic 
prejudice, wffiich aiises in this faslnon, colors most of the prejudices ex- 
liibited in other fields, like politics, law, and the jjropaganda executed t)y 
the agencies of communication. But even radical countries like Russia 
have not been able to free themselves from economic prejudices W’hich, 
in such countries, take the form of anti-capitalism. In some dictatorial 
countries in Europe we have witnessed, in recent years, an amazing devel- 
opment of racial prejudices which are likely to get worse before they 
are subdued. 

The social conflicts of our day, together with the remarkable develop- 
ment of new agencies of communication, have greatly encouraged and 
facilitated the growth of propaganda. This now dominates every field 
of communication. Owing to the fact that the agencies of communication 
are overwhelmingly in tiie liands of the wealthy, present-day propaganda 
favors the classes rather than the masses. As we have just pointed out, 
this makes contemporary propaganda overwhelmingly anti-democratic. 
Since most of the information of tlie common man comes from this propa- 
ganda, it is becoming ever more difficult for the mass of mankind to j)ar- 
ticipate intelligently in public life and democratic government. 

The chief protective device against misleading propaganda is a wide- 
spread knowledge of the devices of propaganda. But it is difficult to 
spread any such knowledge effectively because the agencies that would 
have to be used are all controlled by the propaganda mongers. Public 
education should have as ope of its main objects the exposure of propa- 
ganda and propaganda agencies. But education itself still remains 
chiefly under the control of the same social classes and forces which 
disseminate reactionary propaganda through our agencies of comraimi- 
cation. Such valuable organizations as the Institute for Propaganda 
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Analysis are nearly helpless in the face of the avalanche of propaganda 
which overwhelms the man on the street. 

Censorship threatens the free play of ideas which is essential to denioc- 
racy and social progress. Censorship which grows out of puritanical 
prejudices is annoying and is disastrous to both art and literature. But 
it is less menacing than the censorship produced by reactionary economic 
forces. This latter type of censorship is what obstructs the most essen- 
tial reforms and heads us towards economic collapse, revolution, dictator- 
ship, and collectivism. The most extreme form of censorship is produced 
by war. Now that the entire planet is being involved in wnr, we 
face the gloomy prospect of nearly complete global censorship. It is 
doubtful whether even the return of peace will put an end to a censorship 
which has been so extreme and become so habitual. 

We, in this country, should learn the lessons of the danger of censorship 
from the experience with it overseas. If we persist in censorship to such 
an extent that we prevent reforms under democratic auspices, wm shall 
turn the country over to a dictatorship wiiich will censor ideas as ruth- 
lessly as any in existence in the Old World. 

The human family is the most basic, most ancient, and most persistent 
of our institutions. The authoritarian rural family, wiiich has dominated 
the social scene in the West since the fall of the Roman Empire, is now^ 
being undermined. There are a number of reasons for this, the most 
important of whicli are economic. The rise of industrialism and the 
grow’th of city life liave produced a sSocial situation vastly different from 
the conditions of rural life wiiich fa\x)red and supported the old type of 
family. The city home is no longer so vital a social cell as wms the rural 
home. Children are no more so great an asset as they were on the farm. 
Social and recreational interests no longer center in the home. Women 
can freely enter industry and the professions and are not as dependent 
upon a male partner for their support. Intellectual factors also play 
their part in undermining the family, most notably in the breakdowm of 
conventional morality and the growih of sexual enlightenment. 

As the result of these new factors and forces, the old type of family 
life is becoming progressively more unstable. In the United States, at 
the present time, about one marriage in every six ends in divorce. 
How^ever, though the family may be unstable, there is no prospect that 
marriage wall disappear. Indeed, the marriage rate is increasing, though 
not so rapidly as the divorce rate. 

There is every probability that the family can adjust itself to the new 
conditions of moclern life. We are fairly safe in predicting that, in the 
new form of family w^hich will emerge, the mother will be more important 
than she was in the period of the authoritarian rural family. It is also 
fairly certain that the state will take over many responsibilities which 
have been executed by the family. 

A number of reforms may be suggested as means of checking the grow- 
ing instability of the family. Economic reforms, which wall produce an 
adeouate income and economic security, wall do much to give cohesive- 
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Bess to family life. The growth of sex education and adjustment will 
eliminate many of the causes of divorce. Social workers and psychia- 
trists can contribute much to solving problems of marital discord. 

None of our institutions finds itself in a more critical situation than 
does organized religion. Religion has, thus far, represented man^s re- 
action to a hypothetical supernatural world. The decline of belief in 
supernaturalism has inevitably undermined religion. Earlier crises in 
religion have not been based upon any scientific assault upon super- 
naturalism. They, have represented nothing more than the substitution 
of one form of supernatiiralism for another. It is the current scientific 
questioning of the whole supernatural hypothesis which renders the re- 
ligious revolution of our day so unique and so devastating. 

The liberal friends of religion have endeavored to readjust religion to 
the newer outlook and have sought to establish religion on a secular and 
human basis. They have endeavored to make religion serve man rather 
tliau to execute the supposed wall of the gods. There is little doubt that 
an enlightened secular religion, supporting social justice and world peace, 
could render many important services to humanity. But it is very 
difficult to get an adequate mass following for a secular religion, diyipreed 
from any fear of a supernatural w’orld or of the tortures of hellfire. Re- 
ligious scepticism and indifference in our day usually lead to an aban- 
donment of all forms of religious interests. 

Far more menacing to religion today than scientific scrutiny or scepti- 
cal assault is the intervention of the new secular interests wdiich tend tn 
crowd out the attention formerly given to religion. Tlie automobile, the 
movies, the radio, golf, commercialized sports, and the like, have done 
more to produce religious indifference among the masses than all the 
results of scientific research and all the attacks of sceptics. 

Many believe that a substitute for the old supernatural religion will be 
found in new economic and political cults. It is readily apparent that 
Bolshevism in Russia and Fascism in Germany and Italy have many 
affinities with the older religious emotions and practices. Service clubs 
have taken on a quasi-religious cast in this country. 

Since the older morality is directly linked with supernatural religion, 
the decline of the latter has naturally undermined the conventional moral 
codes winch rested upon a supernatural basis. It is now difficult to pro- 
mote good behavior solely through an appeal to the fear of the gods or 
the penalty of damnation in the w^orld-to-corne. But the complicated 
nature of contemporary life creates a greater need than ever for a sound 
moral code. It is evident to all enlightened students of etliics that such 
a moral code must be erected on secular foundations. It must grow out 
of prolonged and profound research into the nature of man and his 
social obligations. The current mental hygiene program is generally 
believed to represent the best substitute at liand for the old supernatural 
morality, and to point the w^ay to the type of studies and attitudes upon 
wiiich we must rely for the creation of an adequate code of secular 
morality . 
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Education offers the only possibility of bringing about social change 
in orderly fashion without running the risk of violence and revolution. 
Unfortunately, education today is not adapted to execute this responsi- 
bility. We have made education available for the masses, but we have 
not adapted the content of education to the realities of modern life. We 
go on with a curriculum* which was designed to train children in the 
declining days of feudalism. We seem to think that such subject matter 
will prepare people to run a twentieth-century democracy. are 

shocked when it fails to do so. 

Our elementary and grammar schools arc clogged with archaic material 
and make too little allowance for mental differences in children. Our 
high schools train pupils to enter college rather than to enter life. Our 
colleges and universities are hampered by the fact that we have the same 
institutions and instruction for the mass of students, who go to college as 
a matter of fad and fashion, and for the able and serious few who go to 
college to get an education. 

Education cannot guide social change until we give far more attention 
to the social studies and teach them much more realistically. To do so 
safely, teachers will be compelled to organize to assure stability of tenure. 
Owing to the seriousness of the social crisis wliich is upon us, many believe 
that the only hope of using education to direct social change lies in an 
enormous extension of adult education. Some feeble steps a3:e being 
taken to promote this movement. 

Our new empire of machines has, for the first time, now made possible 
leisure and security. If we use these machines wisely and efficiently in 
the service of society, we shall be able to get on what Plato described as 
the supra-pig level of culture and to create a truly human civilization. 

One of the most important fields of social science in the future must be 
that devoted to a scientific study of leisure. AYe must know the full im- 
plications of leisure and how to cultivate it most effectively for the good 
of the human race. Otherwise, our increased leisure may only result in 
degeneracy and confusion. 

An important phase of leisure-time activity is pla}" or recreation. Pla}^ 
has become enormously diversified and extremely popular. As the result 
of various social agencies, it is now more efficiently administered and 
supervised. But, even yet, recreational facilities are miserably inade- 
quate for those who dwell in city slums and in rural regions. Under the 
influence of the profit sysem, play has been thoroughly commercialized; it 
constitutes a phase of American big business. The invention and ex- 
ploitation of the automobile has been the most important factor in the 
extension of recreation in recent times. 

If we cultivate leisure in a civilized fashion, we must make far greater 
provision for the popular appreciation of art and participation in it. Art 
must enter definitely into the life, of the whole people. It must no longer 
remain an exhibition for the favored few. The movies and the radio have 
done much of late to popularize interest in the arts, especially music. 

Especially important and promising has been the government support 
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of art in revolutionary countries and in the United States under the 
Roosevelt administration. The latter has done more than anything else 
to bring art directly to the people of our country. But the expenditures 
for art have been the merest triviality compared with what will be neces- 
sary to make art a vital factor in modern life. 

We may conclude with a theme that has oft been repeated in this 
book; namely, that our social institutions are in a most critical period, 
owing to the great gulf between them and our material culture. Until we 
close this gulf by bringing our institutions up to date, there will be no 
hope of solving our social problems. Indeed, our whole civilization will 
remain in grave jeopardy. The present total and global war has already 
placed it in a state of unprecedented fluidity and uncertainty. We may 
well close wuth a recent pronouncement of the British Labor Party: 

The Labour Party asks that we register now, as a nation, our recognition 
that this war already, socially and economically, effected a revolution in the 
world as vast, in its ultimate implications, as that which marked the replacement 
of Feudalism by Capitalism. All over the world, the evidence is abundant that 
this revolution has deeply affected men’s minds; our central problem is to dis- 
cover its appropriate institutions, above all, if we can, to discover them by 
consent 
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